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TO  THE 


MOST  NOBLE 


TSB 


MARQUIS  OF 

DOUGLAS  AND  CLYDESDALE- 


My  Lord, 

1  HIS  Volume  is  respectfully  addressed  to  jrouc 
Lordship  as  an  accomplished  and  a  patriotic  No« 
bleman,  who  does  honour  to  the  highest  rank,  by 
the  cultivation  and  the  patronage  of  literature,  and 
of  those  arts  which  form  the  best  ornament  of  fan* 
man  society. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be^ 
Mt  Loiu>t 
Your  Lordship's  most  obedient 
And  most  humble  Senrant, 

RO.  FORSYTH. 


TO 


BEAUTIES 


Ot 


SCOTLAND. 


RENTKEWSHIRE. 


i  HIS  IS  a  small  cbunty  ;  but  it  contains  a  very  con$ide-B<Hmdari«# 
table  population.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south-west  by  ^^^^r 
the  hills  which  run  along  the  north-eastern  or  northern 
part  of  Airshire  ;  towards  the  west,  the  north,  and  partlj 
towards  north-east,  it  is  bounded  bj  the  river  Clyde,  or 
the  territory  nearly  adjoining  to  it ;  and  on  the  east,  it  it 
bounded  by  Lanarkshire  without  any  particular  natural  line 
of  separation.  In  general,  and  especially  along  the  north- 
eastern and  northern  part  of  it,  it  is  a  low,  and  upon  the 
whole  a  level  territory*  In  this  respect,  however,  there 
are  many  exceptions,  especially  towards  Airshire,  from 
the  vicinity  of  which  the  greater  number  of  its  waters  de- 
scend. There  are  few  hills  in  the  county  that  rise  to  afiUkr 
remarkable  height.  Some  of  them,  however,  upon  the 
borders  of  Airshire,  are  of  considerable  elevation.  In 
the  parish  of  Eaglesham,  the  hills  of  Balagidi  and  Dun- 
ware  are  nearly  of  the  same  height ;  their  summits  are 
about  1000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  pa- 
rish of  Nielstoa  is  a  hill  called  the  craig  of  Nielsten, 
Vol.  ni.  A 


t  Renfrewshire. 

WitCTfc  v^hich  makes  some  figure,  as  standing  by  itself,  and  n6i 
forming  part  of  a  ridge  or  tract  of  country  ;  it  is  820  feet 
above  flood-mark,  and  is  all  green  and  arable  to  the  top* 
In  general,  however,  the  chief  hills  in  the  county  are 
those  adjoining  to  Air^hire,  which  form  a  tract  of  bleak 
*  and  elevated  ridges  rather  than  of  remarkable  mountains* 
From  the  summits  of  these  heights,  in  some  situations,  a 
fine  prospect  is  seen.  On  the  south  and  west  is  the 
fertile  vale  of  Cunningham,  which  seems  at  a  distance 
covered  with  woods,  and  which  is  washed  by  the  Frith  of 
Clyde,  whose  broad  waters  seem  to  extend  towards  the 
setting  sun,  unless  where  the  view  is  intercepted  by  the 
western  isles,  seen  in  the  remote  horizon.  The  moun- 
tains of  Carrick  and  of  Galloway  can  also  be  seen  on  the 
one  hand,  while  towards  the  north-east  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow and  the  low  country  of  Renfrewshire  are  beheld; 
beyond  the  last  of  which  Ben  Lomond  lifts  his  head,  often 
covered  with  snow,  to  the  clouds* 
Waten^  The  waters  of  this  county  are  of  no  great  magnitude  in 
themselves  ;  but  by  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  adjacent  territory,  they  are  rendered  of 
considerable  importance  to  society.  Unlike  the  romantic 
waters  of  Airshire,  the  Doon,  the  Lugar,  the  Girvan,  and 
the  Air,  which  floW  between  woody  banks  in  pleasing  so- 
litude, or  are  adorned  by  the  vestiges  of  past,  or  the  build- 
ings and  works  reared  by  present  magnificence,  the  streams 
of  this  district  are  everywhere  rendered  instruments  of 
human  industry,  and  made  to  toil  for  man.  If  they  de- 
'  scend  suddenly  from  a  height,  it  is  not  to  form  a  ^easing 
cataract,  to  give  variety  to  the  beauties  of  4i  park,  or  to 
please  the  eye  or  the  ear  with  the  wild  and  beautiful  sce- 
-  nery  which  nature  sometimes  delights  to  exhibit,  but  to 
turn  some  vast  water-wheel,  which  gives  motion  to  ex- 
tensive machinery  in  inmiense  buildings,  where  hundreds 


bf  human  beings  toil  in  the  service  of  luxury^  or  form  the  Waten. 
teaterials  which  are  to  furnish  clothing  to  distant  nations. 
Here,  if  a  stream  spread  abroad  its  waters^  it  is  not  to  form 
u  crystal  pool,  but  to  be  subservient  to  the  more  vulgar,  but 
more  useful  purpose  of  affording  convenience  to  a  bleach^^ 
field,  or  a  reservoir  for  machinery  in  case  of  a  Want  of  rain. 
In  proportion  as  we  approach  towards  Glasgow,  the  great 
theatre  and  centre  of  Scottish  manufactures  and  com^ 
merce,  every  thing  assumes  an  aspect  of  activity,  of  enters- 
prise,  of  artS)  and  industry.  The  principal^  streams  here 
found  are  the  White  Cart,  the  Bhck  Cart,  and  the  Grif ; 
all  of  which  ultimately  Unite  together,  and  fall  into  the 
Clyde  below  Inchinnan  bridge ;  that  is,  about  half-way 
down  the  river  between  Glasgow  and  Port  Glasgow.  The  whikeCwt. 
White  Cart,  which  generally  receives,  by  way  of  emi- 
nence^ the  name  bf  the  Oart,  runs  in  a  direction  from 
aonth-east  to  north- west^  somewhat  parallel  to  Clyde ;  it 
takes  its  rise  in  the  high  grounds  or  moors  of  East  KiU 
hridt  in  the  county  of  Lanark,  and  of  Eaglesham  in  Ren* 
frewshire.  It  passes  the  town  of  Paisley,  and  thereafter 
joins  the  Grif  at  Inchinnan  bridge.  In  the  Cart  are 
found  perch,  trout,  floiinders,  and  braises  or  gilt-headSj 
but  none  of  them  in  any  considerable  quantities  ;  owing 
no  doubt,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  bleachfields,  print* 
fields,  and  a  copperas  work  upon  the  banks  of  the  rivers 
As  for  the  fine  large  pearls  once  found  in  this  river,  and 
which,  according  to  our  old  historians^  had  been  noticed 
by  the  most  eminent  jewellers  in  Europe^  they  have  long 
disappeared;  and  the  river  has  become  a  more  certain 
source  of  wealth  by  its  utility  to  an  industrious  and  manu* 
fiMmiring  neigt^bourhood.  In  its  upper  part,  the  White 
Cart  passes  through  a  country  in  which  are  a  variety 
of  small  hills  capable  of  being  cultivated  to  the  top.  A* 
mong  these%the  Cart  winds  its  way  in  a  very  irregular 

As 


Vfttett  ^ttfit^  somctfanes  disappearing  altogether  by' th«  IWtf^ 
aess  of  its  hwakM,  and  again  spreading  hs  watcfrs  abroad 
into  the  plain.  Bdow  Paiaky  it  is  of  soch  depth  as  to 
he  of  importanee  in  navigation.  It  was,  hy  direction  of 
the  magistrates  of  Wsleyy  sorreyed  by  Mr  Whiteworth 
2n  1780.  He  Rpofted)  that  by  removing  some  rocks  and 
lihoals  in  the  river,  a  depth  of  sevea  feet  of  water  might 
be  obtained  in  ordinary  spring-tides  ;  and  as  the  channel 
is  bat  shallow  under  Inchinnan  bridge,,  as  it  coukt  not  be 
easily  or  safely  deepened  there,  and  as  at  any  rate  vesseh 
iHth  standing  masts  coaid  not  pass  under  the  arches,  he. 
f  ropostd  to  afvoid  that  part  of  the  navigation  by  mems  of 
a  navigabfe  canal,  trhich  should  leave  die -river  a  litll^ 
above,  and  join  it  s^in  below  the  brid|ge.  The  expence 
elf  the  whde,  mduding  ft  drawbridge  across  the  caiial, 
wet  esMiated  at  L.  IMO.  The  plan  being  approved  of^ 
an  act  of  parliament  was  obtuned,  empowering  the  ma^ 
gistrales  and  other  trustees  t^  carry  on  the  work,  and  d^ 
fray  the  expence  by  a  tonnage  of  eightpence  f^  too  upoft 
aU  ireasels  navigating  the  Cinrt,  vrith  an  exception  in  £i- 
TOUT  of  those  loaded  with  coal.  The  work  was  complex 
ted  >  bet  it  was  not  soeoessfiil  to  tlie  degree  that  had  beeft 
expected* 
ndk  Cart*.  The  Black  Cert  rises  out  of  castle  Semple  loch,  in  the 
parish  of  Lodiwinnocb^  It  is  a  beaufifiil  lake,,  extending 
to  above  400  acres,  mwhich  there  are  abimdanee  of  pikee 
and  eds ;  it  also  abounds  wid»  swans^  geese,  ducks,  teak^ 
bitterns,  kiid  etbet  fowls  which  frequent  standing  waters* 
Ih  beauty  is  grcady  increased  by  a  considerable  quantity  rf 
Wood  in  its  vicinity.  As  already  mentroned,.the  Black  Garc 
descends  northward  towards  Inchinnan  $  but  before  «r« 
tivingf^  there,,  it  meets  the  Grif.  This  last  stream  has  its 
-source  in  the  elevated  territory  abo^  Largs,,  whieh  looke 
down  ttpoir  Ao  anigle  formed-  by  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  fo 
turning  &om  a  westeriy  loa  southern  dxrection>it  is  compo* 


•edylikeft^ethersyofagr^tvaxietycftiull  slcctt^  '^^xm. 

ut  first  flows  rapidljy  descending  over  several. precipt* 
ces,  till  it  reicfa  the  bw  coontrj  at  FoUwood,  where  it* 
meets  the  tidie.  Thereafter  it  glides  slowlj  in  a  serpeiw 
tiae  course,  uniting  with  the  Black  Cart  at  Moss  Walk- 
inshaw,  and  the  White  Cart  at  Inchionan  bridge  ^  after 
which  it  eaters  the  Cljde  a  mile  below  Renfrew.  At 
the  xonflaence  of  the  Grif  with  the  While  Cart  is  the 
hndgc  of  Infchinnan,  a  fine  hnlding,  conststmg  of  tm 
large  arches.  ¥som  about  the  centre  of  the  bridge  a  lasge 
arch  is  thrown  ««3er  towards  tlie  highway  that  leads  4o 
Paisley.     *    .  * 

In  this  coonty  the  aogiB€nttttian<rf' lakes,  considnned  asLakciu 
teservoirs  of  water  for  giving  motion  lo  machinaery,  hae 
lieen  considered  as  an  kapoftant  object.  Thus  in  the  {mu 
risfa  of  Nielstooy  a  fiat  piece  of  territory,  through  which  a 
atreamlet  flowed,  being  obtained  ia  lease  by  the  owners  of 
several  bleachfields,  they  erected  a  breastwork  of  si^eea 
fcet  in  height.  The  Sfiriags  above  this  being  nmnerous^  by 
t|K  aid  of  a  level  sur&oe,  a  tract  of  a  mile  ia  length,  and 
half  a.  milein  breadth^  was  overflowed ;  so  that  during  the 
gieatest  droughts  of  summer  (which,  however,  are  seldom 
distressing  in  this  qaart^),  by4rawing  the  slnice  three 
inches,  a  powerfid  stream  is  obtained.  Tfaei^  is^  a  aatu* 
ral  lake  in  the  saane  neighbourhood,  eo^truig  sizts^ft 
acres  of  land,  surrounded  by  e^tennve  plantations  of  every 
sort  of  forest  nree^  belonging  tp  Mr  Muir  of  Caldwell. 
We  have  already  mentioned  castle  Semple  loch.  In  the 
same  parish  of  Loohwinnpch  is  Queeaside  loch,  simated 
in  a  highimd  wild  part  of  the  country.  It  extends  over 
a  surface  of  about  twenty-one  acres.  The  principal  uee 
which  is  made  of  it  consists  of  employing  it  as  a  reservoir 
for  supplying  occasieoally  some  cotton  mlBs*  Indeed 
wherever  a  stiiesua  of  water  is  fout^d,  it  is  soaroely  pos« 
ttble  to  travel  far  without  finding  it  in,temipted  by  cot« 
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Afrieul-  ton  mills,  or  its  baaks  occupied  bj  Jbleachfields*     Witli 
'  ■  <  J  ■    '  regard  to  the  river  Clyde,  which  forms  a  part  of  the 
boundary  of  the  conmy,  it  wili  more  naturally  be  brought 
into  view  when  we  come  to  treat  of  Lanarkshire. 
Rather  Upon  the  agriculture  of  this  county  we  shall  not  find  it 

thio^gri.  necessary  to  make  many  remarks.  The  country  in  ge- 
culturiU  neral  assumes  a  favourable  appearance,  in  consequence  of 
a  crowded  population,  together  with  numerous  enclosures, 
and  the  abundance  of  manure  from  towns  in  the  viciiiity, 
which  can  here  be  easily  obtained.  At  the  same  time  it 
is  in  vaia  in  this  quarter  to  inquire  for  &rmers  of  great 
skill,  ingenuity,  and  enterprise.  The  tardy  mode  of  atr 
taining  to  a  competency,  or  tQ  wealth,  by  the  slow  path 
of  perseverance  in  the  laborious  pursuits  of  agriculture, 
is  ill  suited  to  the  temper  of  men  in  this  quarter  of  the 
country.  Commerce  and  manufactures  have  here  so  fre* 
quently  been  pursued  with  success,  and  proved  the  source 
of  great  and  sudden  riches,  that  every  mind  is  less  or 
more  occupied  by  them ;  and  every  restless,  ambitious^ 
or  ingenious  individual  toims  to  them,  as  the  path  by 
which  be  may  most  readily  attain  to  opulence.  Agricul* 
tnre  therefore  is  left  in  the  hands  of  gtntlemeo,  who  with 
to  adorn,  by  enclosures  and  plantations,  ^d  a  cultivated 
appearance,  the  lands  around  their  roanaioo^hQu^s ;  lo 
merchants,  who  have  erected  viUas  upon  small  farms^ 
upon  a  few  acres  which  they  have  purchased  for  the  pur* 
jpose  of  erecting  a  villa,  or  place  of  temporary  reitreat  t» 
their  families  from  the  confinement  of  a  city  ;  or,  lastly, 
the  soil  is  left  in  the  hands  of  those  unambitious  indivi* 
duals  who  artt  contented,  in  the  character  of  farmers^  to 
'  occupy  the  station  and  the  employment  which  their  an^ 
cestors  held  in  society. 
MachgTMiiX'  Although  much  of  this  county  is  well  suited  for. being 
kept  ahnost  constantly  uod^  arable  crops,  by  the  aid  of 
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the  manure  which  can  here  be  obtained,  yet  the  demand  Agricnl. 
fi>r  the  products  of  the  dairy  is  so  great,  in  consequence  ■  ^  imd 
o£  the  vlctntty  of  trading  and  manufacturing  towns,  that 
an  uncommonly  lar^e  proportion  of  the  soil  is  kept  con* 
stantly  in  grass.  Thus  the  eultivatcar  here  does  that  to» 
luntarily  whidi  in  other  quarters  of  the  country  his  land- 
lord finds  it  necessary  to  compel  him  to  do  by  anxious 
stipulations  in  his  lease,  that  the  land  may  not  be  utterly 
rzhausted  by  com  crops.  Here  the  farmers  have  no  ob* 
jec^on  to  the  immense  importations  of  grain  which  are 
continually  taking  place  upon  the  Clyde ;  because  they 
do  not  enry  the  inhabitants  of  less  populous  districts, 
who  find  no  better  employment  for  their  knds  than  that 
of  scourging  them  by  endless  crops  of  grain.  One  would 
imagine  that  the  practice  of  this  district  ought  of  itself 
to  decide  4ie  questicm  concerning  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety of  a  free  pommerce  of  grain.  The  free  im* 
portation  of  com,  by  affording  it  at  a  cheap  rate,  aug- 
ments population  ;  and  among  an  industrious  people  an 
extensile  population  augments  the  ralue  of  the  soil  in 
every  point  of  view ;  it  encourages  the  rearing  upon  it  of 
die  lea^  exhausting  and  most  valuable  produce,  whicb- 
cannot  be  brought  from  a  distance,  and  it  increases  the 
price  of  the  land  in  case  of  a  sale. 

The  lands  here  differ  chiefly  according  to  their  vici- 
nity to  the  Clyde,  or,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  ac- 
cocding  to  their  vicinity  to  the  waters  of  Cart.  They  are  in 
general  well  enclosed,  and  in  good  condition  for  supplying 
the  towns.  Potatoes  usually  form  a  part  of  tvetj  rota-Roudona. 
tion.  The  common  one  is:  l//,Oats  fvom  grassy  2^  Pota« 
toes  or  barley  dyinged ;  0^,  Oats  with  five  pounds  of  red 
elover  and  three  firlots  of  rye-grass ;  4^£,  Hay  for  two 
years ;  5tb  vxd  6ti,  Pasture ;  the  last  covered  with  com- 
fpst  manure. 


<Agric«l-  In  At  pariah  of  Eastwood,  and  part  of  the  parish  of 
ijii  ^  ■'  the  Abbey  of  Paisky,  the  lands  are  beautifully  interspexw 
aed  with  small  rising  hills,  although  the  soil  is  generally 
of  a  thin  clay.  The  continued  demand  for  every  commo- 
dity th^t  grass  can  produce,  induces  the  farmers  to  have 
about  one-half  only  of  the  land  in  tillage  ;  and  that  half 
seems  to  be  ill  managed.  A  comnuNi  rotation  consists  of  tiyo 
crops  of  oats  followed  by  one  of  barley,  two  of  hay,  and 
five  of  pasture.  The  upper  district  of  the  county  in«- 
dudes  the  contiguous  parishes  of  Meams,  Eaglesham^ 
Neilstont  Lochwinnoch,  Kilbarchan,  Erskine,  and  Kil- 
malcolm, all  which  have  a  striking  similarity  of  soil,  ro- 
tation of  crops,  &CC.  The  Burners  have  seldom  more  than 
one-third  in  tillage }  the  renuunder  is  kept  in  pasture  for 
milk  COWS.  Though  the  lands  in  these  parishes  seem, 
peculiarly  well  adapted  fiiMr  sheep  paatpre,  none  of  rtiem 
are  so  weU  occupied,  excepdi^  some  enclosures  about 
gentlemens  seats,  and  some  parks  in  the  parish  of  Niel- 
Bton,  the  property  of  Mr  Speirs  of  Elderslee.  The  pa* 
rish  of  Meams  is  almost  unequalled  for  numerous,  beauti* 
ful,  grass  kaoUs  (small  green  bills).— -They  make  ber^ 
large  quantities  of  &ie  butter.  Their  cows  are  small*  of  a 
brown  and  white  colour,  chiefly  from  Airshire.  Twelve 
of  these  small  cows  will  yield  for  four  or  6vt  months  ia 
suouner  mie  hundred  and  twenty  Scotch  pints  of  milk  each 
day ;  which  churned  milk  s^lls  at  one  halfpenngr^r  Scotch 
pint ;  and  for  the  months  in  autumn  their  milk,  thougli 
in  the  usual  proportion  din^nished,  iocreases  in  value  by 
one  farthing  pir  pint,  besides  more  and  better  butter  | 
their  butter  bong  all  miide  firom  mi^  they  chum  every 
day  in  sunmier,  in  autumn  four  times  a-week.  Their 
hand-chum  holds  near  two  hundred  pints,  whi«h  thejfi 
^iily  half  fill  to  give  air.  The  staff,  having  three  wingi^ 
turns  with  a  handle  like  like^fom  fanners.     Wb^  thej 
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caa  comsBaad  water,  tbej  make  vae'  of  it  for  chntmng;  Affk«^ 
tbe  chum  IjiMg  hotiajomxailj,  which  saves  the  labour  of  ^  i^ 
two  servants.  Towards  tbe  northero  part  of  tbe  coustj, 
in  Kilmalcolm  parish^  tbe  lands  are  generallj  enclosad 
with  drj  stoae«dikes  four  feet  high.  In  summer,  before 
^oi^hiog  up  their  grass  grounds^  the  cattle  are  x  there 
kept  ia  folds.  Tbe  dnng  of  tbe  farmyard  is  then  added 
for  manure  ^  and  if  not  Sufficient  to  go  over  the  whole 
field,  tbe  rcfmainder  is  covered  over  with  a  compound  of 
earth  and  lime.  The  field  is  ploughed  about  the  end  of 
March  for  oats,  which  are  a  good  crop  the  first  year,  the 
seoood  not  so  good,  the  4bird  very  poor.  Bj  Uieae  three 
successive  cri^  of  oats  the  land  is  very  much  exhausted ; 
and  in  that  state,  without  grass  seeds,  it  is  kept  in  pasture 
for  six  yearly  when  the  same  rotation  succeeds.  All  this 
is  obvioualj  sufficiently  barbarous. 

The  proprietors  of  this  county  have  liberally  and  zea^lUiaav 
loualy,  contributed  to  the  making  of  excellent  roads,  and 
care  is  taken  to  preserve  them  in  the  best  order.  StilL 
yards  are  fixed  at  every  toU.bar  to  prevent  carts  being 
overloaded*  Fifteen  huitdr^  weight  is  allowed  in  tbe 
neighbourliod  -ef  Paisley  for  a  cart  with  one  horse.  The 
idooghmen  ase  all  uamsirried,  and  live  in  the  farmetB 
houses.  In  summer  they  begin  to  work  at  five  in  the 
mcmung,  andfiaiab  at  lix  in  the  evening.  In  winter  the  , 
Jioors  of  working  are  from  seven  to  four.  The  ploughs 
men,  however,  were  formeriy  employed  in  thrashing  two 
heursor  more  befare  day  •light  during  winter;  which  prac- 
tice  was  general  throoghoiU  this  country,  but  gives  way 
to  thrashing  machines.  The  horses  are  of  the  best  kind^ 
and  draw  in  a  siagle  horse  cart  from  1700  cwt.  to  a  ton.  A 
few  of  them  only  are  bred  in  the  county;  die  rest  are  par* 
chased  from  LaoadLshire  and  Airshire  at  five  years  old,  six* 
toan  bands  in  height.  Their  one  horse  carts  are  very  neat»- 
)y  made,  gnd  mostly  with  iron  axles.     The  shafts  of  th^ 
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Winertlfc  carritge  are  abdut  nine  feet  seven, indies  in  lengtb,  depth 
of  the  cart  two  feet»  width  four  feet,  not  sloped  from  be- 
low in  general.     The  farms  here  are  mtich  too  small,  ex- 
tending only  to  from  fiftj  to  seventy  acres  j  a  circumstance 
which  readers  it  idle  to  expect  that  great  agricultural  im- 
provements can  take  place  among  the  farmers,  because 
men  of  an  enterprising  character  evidently  will  not  ccm- 
fine  themselves  to  such  an  employment* 
Mincrsli.     Valuable  minerals  are  not  extensively  diffused  over  this 
county ;  but  in  theneighbourhood  of  Paisley  they  are  ex- 
tremely abundant.    No  coal  has  been  feund  near  Green- 
ock or  Port  Glasgow,  nor  in  the  hilly  part  of  the  coun»< 
try.     Various  minerals,  however,  have  been  discovered 
OmuQd  i^  different  quarters,     In  particular,  it  may  be  remarked, 
"^"^'     that  in  the  parishes  of  Eagksbam,  Kilbarchao,  and  others, 
there  has  been  found  what  is  called  the  oMi»ii^/loMi^«  This 
remarkable  stone,  which  is  universally  known  all  over 
the  country,  is  of  various  colours  (  as  gray,  brown,  whi-. 
tish.  Sec.     It  is  generally  so  soft,  when  lately  quarried^ 
'  that  it  may  be  cut  with  a  chisel,  but  afterwards  becomes 
much  lmrder«    It  breaks  in  all  directioof ;  the  surfeceii 
are  unequal  and  harsh  to  the  touch.    It  readily  i^sorba 
water ;   and  if  recently  heated  in  the  fiie^  die  absorp- 
tion, is  attended  with  n  hissing  noise.     The  acids  do 
not  affect  it ;  ^ot  are  the  brownisb-coloiixed  kinds  desti* 
tutc  of  iron  in  its  caloifenn  state.    The  osmuad  stands  a 
very  great  heat  without  being  rent  or  melted  ;  for  whidi 
reason  it  is  used  for  ovens,  furnaces,  &c.  where  a  strong 
and  constant  heat  is  necessary.    But  when  used  for  pa* 
ving  ovens,  care  must  be  taken  to  have  it  all  of  the  same 
kbd  ;  ft>r  if  one  stone  be  more  dense  than  aaodier,  the 
bread  will  be  unequally  fired.  From  want  of  this  precau* 
tion  several  ovens  have  been  rendered  useless,  and  the 
stone  held  in  disrqmte.    In  soaac  spedpiens  a  great  w 


rietj  of  smalLatoQcs  of  different  stibsta&ces,  colours,  and  Mbenlt. 
duipesy  are  dosolj  cemented  together.  The  greatest  part 
of  the  osmundy  wl^^i  burnt,  assumes  a  darkish  colour, 
and  loses  three  ptr  ant.  of  its  weight,  but  afterwards  re- 
gains it  bj  absorbing  moisture  from  the  atmosphere. 
Some  of  it  is  considerablj  porous,  and  almost  semivitri;- 
fied.  In  this  case  it  has,  when  struck,  a  strong  and  clear 
sound.  The  pores  in  some  specimens  are  pretty  largo. 
The  osnumd  is  found  in  large  masses  in  the  form  of 
rocks  'f  and  in  some  places  it  has  the  appearance  of  stra- 
tification. In  many  places,  as  at  Kilmalcolm,  it  is  found 
below  whin«st(»e,  with  harcllj  anj  other  kind  of  sub« 
stance  intervening.  The  pores  and  crevices  are  in  some 
specimens  filled  with  filaceous,  and  in  others  with  calca- 
reous spar,  and  sometimes  with  zeolite.  A  white  stea* 
tites  is  lodged  in  the  crevices  of  this  stone ;  and  in  the 
parish  of  Eaglesham  a  great  quantity  of  the  ponderoqa 
spar  is  interspersed  in  it.  Not  unfirequentlj  these  two 
snbst^mces  are  beautifully  intermixed  ;  and  in  manjr  spe- 
cimens large  firagmeifts  of  osmund  are  imbedded  or  insu- 
lated in  tbe  barytes.  It  has  been  thought  probable  ths^ 
&e  osmund  is  ar  volcanic  prodnctioui 

In  the  parish  of  Eaglesham  also,  at  Balegich  hill,  bor  Mineral 
lytes  has  been  found ;  and  in  the  same  neighbourhood  are       ^' 
two  mineral  springs :  the  one  is  of  a  purgative  quality, 
and  in  some  complaints  of  the  stomach  is  said  to  give  im- 
mediate relief.  The  water  of  the  other  is  often  carried  to  a 
great  distance,  as  a  remedy  for  what  is  called  the  moor4U 
in  blad^  cattle.     But  the  nu>st  remarkable  field  of  mine-Qn^rrd- 
rals  in  this  county  is  that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pais-  ^^^  **"^ 
ley  ;  which  extends,  on  the  one  hand,  into  the  parish  of 
KiU>arcfaan,    and  on  Ae  other  hand  towards  Glasgow. 
That  which  is  most  uagular  is  the  coal  at  Quarreltown, 
which  i%  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  mass* 
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«iinmk  es  of  that  mineral  that  has  hitherto  been  di^covmSL 
The  Sickness  of  the  whole,  measured  at  right  -angles  to 
the  surface  of  the  bed  of  coal^  is 'Upwards  of  fifty  feet-; 
but  as  in  some  plages  it  is  fouitd'in  an  oblique  directioo, 
the  thickness  of  the  whole,  in  t^e se  places^  measured  in  n 
line  perpendicular  to  the  horix^,  4s  about  fifteen  &thems« 
It  consists  of  five  ayers  or  strsM  in  contact  with  each  o^ 
ihcr.  In  consequence  of  its  enormous  depth,  it  is  wrought 
in  different  floors  in  th^  mode  practised  in  great  open  quar- 
Ties.  Till  of  late  the  work  was  carried  on  hon%ontalfy 
from  the  shaft,  so  as  successively  to  intersect  all  the  five 
strata.  At  present  the  miner  pursues  the  same  stratum 
'rising  with  it.  In  the  former  mode  of  working,  theirs 
were  five  several  floors  or  stories ;  in  *lie  present,  them 
are  only  three ;  the  first,  third,  and  fifth  stratum  bmng 
^rou^,ht»  and  afterwards  so  much  of  the  second  and 
^Durth  as.  may  be  done  with  safety.  It  is  diflkult  to  con* 
nrey  a  clear  idea  of  the.  manner  in  which  this  sbgiilar 
mass  of  coal  lies.  In  a  field  of  about  fifteen  acres  it  is 
ibund  to  dip  in  several  different  directions.  At  least, 
conceiving  a  nearly  circular  area  of  these  contents,  the  coal^ 
from  the  north,  the  east,  and  south  quarters  of  that  circle, 
idips  pretty  uniformly  towards  the  centre.  This,  how« 
ever,  is  in  some  measure  interrupted  by  several  hi tclies; 
«t  one  of  which  the  mass  of  coal  is  suddenly  thrown  up 
about  fifty  feet,  at  another  about  thirty*  These  hicohoi 
Interrupt  not  ohlythe  direction  but  the  degree 'Of  the4i^ 
(>n  one  %k)e  of  the  first  mentioned  hitch  U,  is  about  one 
foot4n  thiW,-  on  the  other  side  only  one^in  six.  Somt 
years  ago  the  coal  took  fire  ;  and  the  pillars  giving  way, 
the  grdlind  sunk,  and  left  the  sturface  in  a  very  rugged- 
state.  The  difficulties  thus  produced,  however,  were  sur* 
mounted,  and  thl$  mibef^*  treasure  restored  to  all  hsu^ 

^ity,  .     -  -  -  ■  -  : 


^hoci  Arec  tnilcs  scmth-east  from  Ptidey  is  flic  Hawb*  Minertk, 
llead.coal,  ^hich  tt  irt  feet  three  inches  thick,  and  is  sup-Hawkhca4 
posed 'to  hive  been  wrought  for  more  than  200  years. 
Inflammable  and  fixed  air  are  met  wiih  in  this  mine ;  but 
«s  great  care  b  taken  to  Tentrlate  the  woiiungs,  accidents 
tre  not  frequent.  In  all  such  mines  care  ought  to  be  ta^ 
ken  to  clear  the  workings  of  bad  air,  by  the  Tery  simpio 
operation  of  keeping  a  small  fire  burning  in  a  fnmace  at 
tlie  surface,  fed  with  air  by  means  of  a  tube  of  any  mate* 
rivls  let  down  to  the  suspected  spot.^  As  inflammable  aif 
ascends,  or  the  fire  damp,  as  it  is  called,  and  fills  any  con« 
tzwitf  that  may  be  left  in  the  upper  part  of  a  mine,  while 
fixt  air  or  the  choak*damp  sinks  to  the  bottom,  an  ap- 
pantus  would  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  bad  effects  of 
each ;  ttn  tube  intended  to  remove  inflamable  air  terminal 
tmg  bel&w  groimd  in  the  upper  part  of  the  mine,  and  that 
intended  to  remove  fixed  air  terminating  at  the  bottom. 

There  are  several  limestone  quarries  in  the  same  neigh- Lm^ 
boBrhood.  One  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Glasgow  is 
nostr  worthy  of  notice.  An  enormous  rode,  projecting 
from  the  brow  of  a  hill,  contains  the  limestone  lying  in  a 
mass  of  about  ten-  feet  thidt,  and  dipping  towards  a  cen« 
Irp  fiko^he  Quarreltown  coal.  Several  mines  have  been 
driven  into  the  rook  ;  and  those  meeting  in  the  heart  of 
it,  present  a  very  singular  piece  of  subterranean  scenery; 
Tbe  coal  in  the  parish  of  Kilbarchan  is  not  so  valuable  as  Kintarcbaa 
Aose  already  noticed,  and  is  chiefly  wrought  for  the  pur-^*^ 
pose  of  calcining  lime ;  but  on  the  other  side,  towards 
G^lasgow,  it  is  of  more  importance.  In  the  parish  of 
Ckithcart,  coal  is  found  under  almost  the  whole  lands  to 
die  extremity  of  the  county  towards  Govan  in  Lanark* 
shire,  where  a  great  coal- work  is  carried  on.  Lime  is  also 
found  here  in  abundance ;  and  also,  along  with  the  coaf, 
considerable  quantities  of  iron-stone  are  brought  to  th» 
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ArtiqaitJrt.9iirfacc.    But  we  shall  take  farther  n6tiee  of  the  gfcat 
field  of  minerals  updn  Clyde  when  wt  come  to  consider 
the  county  to  which  that  river  more  particularly  belongs. 
Fai«lex  ab-      Several  curious  vestiges  of  antiquity  are  to  be  fotmd  in 
^*  this  county •     The  most  important  of  these  is  the  abbey 

of  Paisley.  It  was  founded  as  a  priory  for  monks  ef  the 
order  of  Clugni>  by  Walter,  son  of  ABan  Lord  High  Stew- 
ard of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1J64.  It  was  the  common 
b|irial-place  of  that  family  till  they  became  kings  of  Scot-' 
land.  The  monks  of  this  place  are  supposed  to  have 
written  a  chronicle  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  called  the 
£laci  Book  of  Paisley^  from  the  colour  of  its  cover. 
This  curious  monument  of  antiquity,  cited  frequently  by 
Buchannan,  belonged  to  the  President  Spottiswood;  and 
after  his  death  was  carried  into  England  by  General  Lam* 
bert,  and  is  now  in  the  king's  library  at  St  James'a. 
George  Shaw^  abbot  of  this  place,  in  the  year  1484,  en- 
larged  and  beautified  this  monastery.  He  built  the  refec* 
tory  and  other  ofiices  necessary  for  the  monks,  the 
church  and  the  precinct  of  the  convent ;  and  enlarged  the 
gardens  and  orchards,  which  he  enclosed  with  a  wall  of 
hewn  stone,  measuring  about  a  mile  in  circuit.  Concern- 
ing  this  wall  Mr  Pennant  makes  the  following  remark : 
^*  The  garden-wall,  a  very  noble  and  extensive  one,  of 
ctit  stone,  conveys  some  idea  of  the  ancient  grandeur  of 
this  place.  By  a  rude  inscription  still  extant  on  the  north* 
west  comer,  it  appears  to  have  been  built  by  George 
Shaw  the  abbot  in  the  year  1484 ;  the  same  gentleman 
who,  four  years  afterwards,  procured  a  charter  for  the 
town  of  Paisley.  The  inscription  i^  too  singular  to  be 
omitted. 


Paisley  abbey. 
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Thy  call  it  the  abbot  Oeorfe  of  Shtfw 
About  my  abbey  gait  mak  this  waw; 
An  hundred  four  huodredth  zeir 
Eighty-four  the  date,  bdt  weir 
Pnj  for  hit  talvtie 
That  kid  this  nbble  fbundation.** 

The  abbey  cbarch  appears  to  have  been,  when  entire^ 
a  Terj  grand  building :  it  was  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  The 
great  ncurth  window  is  a  fine  ruin,  the  arch  very  lofty^ 
and  the  middle  pillar  wonderfully  light,  and  still  entire  } 
only  the  chancel  now  remains,  which  is  divided  into  a 
middle  and  two  side  aisles  by  lofty  columns,  whose  capi« 
lals  are  ornamented  with  grotesque  figures^  and  support- 
uig  Gothic  or  pointed  arches.  Here  are  two  ranges  of 
pointed  windows,  the  upper  ones  remarkably  dose  to 
6ach  other.  Both  the  west  and  north  doors  are  highly 
decorated  with  sculpture :  indeed  the  whole  outside  hat 
been  highly  ornamented.  Of  late  years  it  has  been  fitted 
Up  for  parochial  service.  During  the  tempestuous  period 
which  preceded  the  reformation^  John  Hamilton  bishop 
«f  Dunkeld^  and  afterwards  archbishop  of  St  Andrew's, 
vras  abbot  of  this  monastery.  He  resigned  it  in  1553  in 
favour  of  Lord  Claud  Hamilton^  who,  though  said  in  the 
bull  graiited  by  Pope  Julius  confirming  the  transaction  to 
be  fourteen  years  old,  was  in  trtith  only  a  child  of  ten 
years  of  age.  This  Lord  Claud  was  third  son  of  James 
Duke  of  Chatelherault,  governor  of  Scotland.  He  adhe- 
red to  Queen  Mary's  interest,  and  was  at  ,the  field  of 
Langside  in  the  year  1568,  for  which  he  was  forfeited  : 
And  Paisley,  thus  in  the  hands  of  the  croWn,  was  bestotv- 
ed  by  the  regent  upon  Robert,  son  to  William  Lord  Sem-- 
pie,  heritable  bailie  of  Paisley,  and  justiciary  of  that  re<- 
^ity.  But  Lord  Claud  being  afterwards  restored  from  his 
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Anttqmtic«.forfeiture,  was,  in  the  year  1591,  by  the  favour  of  King 
James  the  Sixth,  created  Lord  "Paisley.  His  son,  James 
Earl  of  Abercorn,  A.  D.  1592,  granted  the  abbac^  of 
Paisley  to  the  Earl  of  Angus ;  by  whom  it  was  aliena- 
ted, in  the  year  1653,  to  William  first  earl  of  Dundonald. 
In  his  posterity  it  continued  till  the  year  1764,  when  the 
late  Earl  of  Abercorn  repurchased  this  paternal  inherit 
of  his  family. 

Remark-  The  Marquis  of  Abercom's  burial-place  is  celebrated  for 
a  remarkable  echo.  It  is  thus  described  by  Pennant:  ^The 
^  Earl  of  Abercem's  burial-place  is  by  much  the  greatesi 
curiosity  in  Paisley ;  it  is  an  old  Gothic  chapel,  without 
pulpitor  pew,  or  any  ornament  whatever,  but  ithas  the  finest 
echo  perhaps  in  the  world.  When  the  end  door,  the  onljr 
one  it  has,  is  shut,  the  noise  is  equal  to  a  loud  and  not 
very  distant  clap  of  thunder.  If  you  strike  a  single  note  of 
music,  you  hear  the  sound  gradually  ascending  till  it  die* 
away  as  if  at  an  immense  distance,  and  all' the  while  dif<^ 
fusing  itself  through  the  circumambient  air.  If  a  good 
voice  sings,  or  a  musical  instrument  is  weU  played  upon, 
the  effect  is  inexpressibly  agreeable.**  In  the  chapel  19 
the  monument  of  Margery  Bruce.  She  lies  recumbent^ 
with  her  hands  closed,  in  the  attitude  of  prayer.  Over 
her  was  once  a  rich  arch  with  sculptures  of  her  arms. 

Clochodri^  In  the  parish  of  Kilbarchan,  about  three-fourths  of  9^ 
mile  from  castle  Semple,  is  one  of  these  monstrous  pieces 
of  whin-stone,  believed  to  be  a  Druidical  altar  ;  the  shape 
is  roundish,  but  irregular  It  is  twelve  feet  in  height  at 
the  highest  part,  and  about  sixty-seven  in  circumferejic^* 
It  is  knowh  by  the  name  of  Clochodrigstone,  a  corruptiofl^ 
of  the  Gaelic  Cloch  a  druigb,  the  Druids  stone*  It  is  of 
die  same  sort  of  whin- stone  of  which  the  neighbouring 
llilla  arc  composed,  and  has  probably  J>een  hewn  from  an 
dtvatedrock  to  the  eastward,'  on  which  is  a  farm-house^ 


taUed  also  Chchodrigi  bm  bj  what  mechanism  it  was^^^W"*^^ 
broaght  thither  cannot,  in  |he  present  state  of  the  mecha* 
nlcal  arts,  be  imagined.  It  seems  to  rest  upon  a  narrow 
base ;  but  the  lower  part  of  it  has  been  covered  with 
stones  gathered  from  the  land,  and  over  these  stones  grass 
now  grows.  At  some  distance  are  to  be  seen  some  large 
grej  stones;  but  whether  these  once  formed  part  of  a  sa« 
cred  circle,  similar  to  those  which  we  have  already  so  of- 
ten described,  cannot  now  be  ascertained* 

When  reflecting  on  these  vast  masses  of  rude  rock,Remarlnq% 
which  have  evidently  been  set  up  by  art,  in  so  many 
qaarters  of  Scotland,  at  a  period  of  such  remote  antiquity 
as  to  set  both  history  and  tradition  at  defiance,  it  is  impos* 
sible  to  avoid  putting  tlie  question.  By  what  sort  of  men 
they  were  reared  ?  They  are  ascribed  to  a  religious 
cast  or  order  called  the  Druids  ;  but  this  explains  no* 
thing.  How  came  it  to  pass  that  these  Druids  should 
possess,  in  remote,  and,  as  we  think,  rude  times,  a  degree 
of  mechanical  skill  which  is  now  utterly  unknown?  Some 
of  these  enormous  pillars  are  erected  on  high  mountains  ; 
and  some  of  them,  as  Stonehenge  in  England,  have  pon«* 
deroos  blocks  of  stone  raised  aloft,  and  resting  on  the  tops 
of  the  upright  pillars.  No  mechanic,  architect,  or  artist, 
in  our  days,  would  attempt  to  raise  from  the  quarry,  to 
transport,  or  to  erect,  masses  of  rock  similar  to  these^ 
which  the  Druids  have  in  such  abundance  left  standing  in 
a  vast  variety  of  situations  of  Britain  and  its  isles.  How- 
ever singidar  it  may  seem,  or  inconsistent  with  the  no- 
tions which  the  present  nations  of  Europe  are  accustomed 
to  entertain  of  their  own  superiority,  it  is  certainly  true, 
that  some  important  mechanical  power,  or  art  of  elevating 
and  transporting  enormous  weights,  was  once  known  to 
mankind,  but  has  been  lost  perhaps  for  some  thousand 
years.    These  great  and  rude  pillars  b  our  own  country 
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AntJqurtkkremiird  ns  of  tAc  architecture  of  ancient  Egypt,  whose  m^ 
numents  remain  indestructible  but  by  a  convulsion  of  the 
whole  fi  amc  of  nature.     Such,  certainly,  is  a  temple  of 
upwards  of  two  miles  in  circumference,  constructed  of 
stones  from  fifteen  to  thirty-six  feet  in  length,  supported 
by  columns  fifty  feet  high  and  twelve  in  diameter,  and 
adorned  with  obelisks  of  a  single  stone  one  hundred  feet  in 
elevation,  and  with  collossal  statues  measuring  from  fifty 
feet  to  eighty.     These  fabrics  wene  evidently  erected  by 
an  order  of  priests,  who  confined  the  efforts  of  their  extra- 
ordinary mechanical  skill  to  the  service  of  their  own  body 
in  the  construction  of  temples.    A  late  traveller  in  Egypt 
(Dcnon),   after  wandering  among  these  stupendous  re* 
mains,  and  having  seen  a  village  of  three  thousand  souls, 
which  appeared  as  nothing,  because  erected  amidst  the 
vast  courts  and  gallecies  of  the  corner  of  an  ancient  tem- 
ple, makes  the  following  remark :  "  Still  temples,  no- 
thing but  temples  !  and  not  a  vestige  of  the  hundred  gates 
so  celebrated  in  history  ;  no  walls,  quays,  bridges,  baths," 
or  theatres  ;  not  a  single  edifice  of  public  utility  or  con- 
venience !   Notwithstanding  all  the  pains  which  I  took  in 
the  research,  I  could  find  nothing  but  temples,  walls  co- 
vered with  obscure  emblems  and  hieroglyphics,  which  at- 
tested the  ascendency  of  tlie  priesthood,  who  still  seemed 
to  reign  over  these  mighty  ruins,  and  Whose  empire  con- 
stantly haunted  my  imagination.^     Were  it  possible  that, 
in  these  early  times,  the  Druids  of  the  West  could  have 
had  any  communication   with  the  priests  of  Egypt,  we 
might  conceive  the  origin  of  their  superstition,  and  of  their 
mechanical  skill.     Accordingly,  a  conjecture  of  this  sort 
,     has  been  made.     Pythagoras  is  known  to  have  travelled 
into  Egypt,  and  to  have  obtained  the  privilege  of  initia- 
tion into  those  mysteries  which  the  Egyptian  priesthood 
concealed  from  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  which  they 


comihuntcated  only  witti  the  most  Aj«terioiis  soleomity*  AmiqaUe^ 
Pythagoras  afterwards  settled  at  Crotona  in  Italy,  and  ~  ' 
established  a  secret  associatioo,  whh  words  and  signs  like 
that  of  the  modern  irtc  masons,  by  which  the  metnberi  s 
«niglit  distingnish  eadi  other.  The  associattoQ  was  of  a 
philosophical  nature;  it  spread  aver  Italy  and  Sicily 
with  Wonderful  celerity  ;  and  wherever  its  menabers  at- 
tained 10  sovereign  power,  the  government  was  mild,  and 
the  people  prosperous  and  happy.  One  hypothesis  con* 
cetning  the  Druids  is,  that  in  the  year  550  before  Christ, 
which  was  posterior  to  the  Py^agorean  establishments,  a 
colony  of  Phocians  imported  into  Gaul  the  philosophy 
and  the  arts  of  Greece,  and  that  the  Druids  were  esta* 
blished  by  them.  Accordingly,  Ammianvs  Marcellinus 
(lib.  15*  cap.  p.)  informs  us,  **  That  the  Druids  were 
formed  into  fraternities,  aa  the  authority  of  Pythagoras 
bad  decreed.**  And  indeed,  the  similarity  of  their  philo*. 
9ophtcal  tenets  (as  detailed  in  Henry's  History  of  Great 
Britain,  vol.  ii.  b.  1.  duip.  iv.  8vo.)  to  these  of  the  Py- 
thagoreans, authorises  us  to  conclude,  that  they  borrowed 
from  this  philosopher  their  fonns  and  mysteries,  as  well 
as  their  religions  and  pbilosophical  opinions.  Cfesar  also 
informs  us,  that  the  Gauls  used  the  Gredc  letters  in  their 
public  traiisactions,  accounts,  and  calculations  ;  a  circtuuN 
stance  which  Affords  coimtenance  to  what  has  beoinow  sta^ 
ted.  Wert  we  to  suppose  a  superstitious  association  like 
the  Druids,  residing  amidst  a  barbarous  people,  to  have  been 
aUe  to  preserve,  by  tradition  and  practice,  some  extraordi- 
nary branch  of  mechanical  knowledge  obtained  from  a 
more  enlightened  people,  it  seems  evident,  that  the  only 
^se  they  could  niake  of  it  would  be  to  oonstmct  fabrics^ 
which  might  establish  their  power  by  exciting  the  admi- 
ration of  the  populace.  From  the  total  want  of  other 
arts,  it  might  be  impossible  to  erect  regular  buildings  like 
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AntiquitieB  those  of  Egypt ;  but  it  might  be  in  thtir  power  to  ttme 
these  monstrous  pilkts^  ivhkh  could  not  fail  to  bestow 
on  them,  among  a  simple  people,  the  character  which 
thej  boasted  of,  magicians^  seeing  their  operations  are  ab-i^ 
solatelj  unaccountable  to  the  most  enlightened  men  of 
our  own  days.  '  After  all,  these  are  mere  conjectures 
.  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Tast  pillars  of  which  we  pow 
speak ;  but  the  reality  of  their  existence  demonstrates  that 
much  is  yet  to  be  known  in  that  valuable  art,  by  which 
man  is  enabled  to  wield  and  to  dispose  of  the  material  ob« 
jects  by  which  he  is  surrounded* 

Field  of  In  the  parish  of  Cathcart  lies  die  field  of  Langside,  me- 

*"^  ^  morable  for  being  the  scene  of  the  last  effort'  of  our  un* 
fortunate  Qneen  Mary  to  r^ain  her  authority.  The 
place  where  the  battle  was  fought  is  an  eminence ;  the 
ground  gradually  rises  to  a  conuderable  height  on  the 
south  and  east  sides,  but  descends  pretty  rapidly  toward 
the  north  and  west.  Hence  it  b  easy  of  access  in  the  first 
of  these  directions,  but  on  the  other  is  steep  and  difficult* 
On  the  sununit,  and  rather  inclining  to  the  north  side  of 
the  hill,  there  is  a  circular  or  elliptieal  enclosure  about 
360  feet  in  circumference,  which  it  would  appear  had 
been  a  small  Roman  encampment.  By  most  of  the  his- 
torians, and  by  the  editors  of  Cambdea*s  Antiquities,  it 
is  mentioned  as  a  place  of  this  kind..  The  spot  is  ooin- 
monly  called  ^ueen  Marys  Ctxmp^  But  it  is  well  known 
that  no  encampment  was  made  by  either  party  in  this 
more  recent  period  of  history.  Murray  the  regent  having 
4rawn  his  forces  from  Glasgow  on  the  same  day  on  which 
the  engagement  happened,  made  a  stand  here,  in  order  to 
intercept  the  queen  in  her  progress  to  Dumbarton,  when  a 
skirmish  ensued;  the  queen's  party  was  routed,  and  Jt 
considerable  number  of  her  friends  killed,  but  many  more 
were  taken  prisoners  in  the  pursuit.     A  place  is  yet 
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peiated  out,  upon  an  opposite  eminence^  fully  m  the  view  AoU^^. 
of  the  field  now  described,  and  near  the  old  castle  of 
Cathcarty  where  Mary  stood  till  the  affair  was  decided. 
A  hawthorn  bush,  commonly  known  here  by  the  name  of 
^»i4en  Marys  tbom,  marked  out  the  spot,  till  it  decayed 
tiiroogh  age ;  but  another  has  lately  been  planted  in  its 
place,  to  preserre  the  memory  of  these  circumstances. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  hills  near  which  Clochodrig  Ca«tl«, 
stands  is  an  old  narrow  castle,  which  in  former  times  was  campc,  &c 
the  residence  of  the  family  of  Knox,  from  a  branch  of 
which  our  celebrated  Scottish  reformer  was  descended.  ^ 

Near  the  castle,  on  an  elevated  rock  by  which  it  is  over- 
looked, is  one  of  those  green  hills  of  forced  earth,  usually 
caJltd  moats ;  several  of  which,  in  other  quarters,  we  have 
already  described.  This  artificial  hill  is  here  called  the 
CastUbill.  It  is  of  a  square  form,  the  sides  facing  the 
four  cardinal  points ;  the  west  side  rests  on  the  precipi- 
loos  edge  of  tUe  steep  rock  ;  the  three  remaining  sides 
kave  been  defended  by  a  trench  dug  out  of  the  solid  rock. 
£ach  side  of  this  hill  is  about  thirty  yards  in  length  at 
the  bottom,  and  nineteen  at  the  top.  It  is  seven  yards  in 
height.  The  top  appears  to  have  been  a  hollow  square, 
surrounded  by  a  parapet,  and  having  an  entrance  on  the 
eastern  side.  No  less  than  five  other  artificial  mounds  of 
earth  can  be  seen  from  it.     There  was  an  ancient  Roman 

Ccamp  at  Paisley,  distant  about  six  miles  ;  and  of  the  site 
of  the  camp  this  mount  commands  a  full  view.  It  may 
perhaps  have  been  an  out-post  belonging  to  the  camp. 
On  the  top  of  another  hill,  called  Barhill,  are  the  re- 
fliains  of  a  rude  encampment.  It  is  on  the  summit  of  a 
precipice,  formed  of  perpendicular  rock  of  a  basaltic  ap- 
pearance, by  which  it  is  defended  on  the  north  ;  and  on 

Ae  south  it  has  a  parapet  of  loose  stones.     The  tradition 
ip  the  neighbourhood  is,  that  it  was  an  encampment  of 


Ami^uitiofc  the  coltfbrated  Sir  William  Wallace.  The  pinnacle  of 
rock  is  shown  where  they  say  Wallace  sat  while  he  eor 
ticed  the  £ngli$h  forces  into  a  bog  at  the  boHom  of  the 
rocky  where  they  were  all  desitroyed ;  but  &o  historian 
confirms  this  statement.    . 

In  an  island  of  Castle  Semple  loch  is  still  to  be  seen  the 
Pail  or  Peely  an  old  castle,  to  which  the  Jiairds  of  Sample 
were  accustomed  to. retreat  in  times  of.  uAUsual  danger. 
Canoes  have  been  found  in  the  adjoining  lai^ej  hollowed 
out  of  single  trees,  after  the  rude  manner  of  the  Indiaas* 

Castle  of  Ijower  down  the  countiV  the  remains  of  the  cattle  of  New* 
'  ark  deserve  attention.  They  are  lofty,  and  not  destitute 
of  magnificence.  The  castle  stands  on  the  eastern  point 
fif  the  bay  which  contains  the  town  and  harbour  of  Port 
Glasgow  and  Newark.  It  is  now  in  ruins  ;>  but  some 
part  of  it  was  inhabited  abouf  fifty  years  ago.  ^t  consisfa 
of  a  square  court,  with  high  walls,  round  turrets  a^id  hat<* 
tlements.  Over  the  main  door  are  the  arms  of  Maxwell^ 
very  much  defaced,  having  beneath  Nthem  this  inscription^ 
.  *'  The  blessing  of  God  behereonj^/mol^dl.''  On  another 
part,  on  one  of  the  north  windows,  is  engraved  the  date  X599* 
Over  most  of  the  windows  are  the  letters  P.  M. ;  being 
the  initials  of  Sir  Patrick  Maxwell,  who  probably  buill 
the  modem  part  of  it.  The  tower  is  of  nM>re  ancient  date 
than  the  rest ;  when  or  by  whom  it  was  built  is,  not  known. 
This  castle  is  the  property  of  Lord  Belhaven,  in  whose  fa*. 
mily  it  has  been  for  a  considerable  time.  It  w^  formerly 
the  castle  or  principal  mansion-house  of  the  barony  of 
Finlaystoun  Maxwell,  which  about  the  middle  of  the  fif-. 
teenth  century,  with  divers  other  lands,  came  to  Sir  Ro« 
bert  Maxwell  of  Calderwood,  as  younger  son  of  the  fa«- 
mily  of  Nether  Pollock,  in  right  of  Elizabeth  his  wife, 
second  daughter  and  co-heiress  of  Sir  Robert  Denniestoun 
of  that  ilk.     It  contianed  in  the  possession  of  the  Max* 
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well  familj  for  several  generttions^  till  sold  by  Sir  George  Antujaitk^ 
Maxwell)  alias  Napier  of  Kilmakeo,   to   Mr   William 
Cockrane  of  Kilmaronock,    about  the  beginning  of  the 
late  century. 

In  the  parish  of  Kilmalcom  are  still  preserved  four  cups,  Commn- 
which  were  used  by  John  Knox  in  administering  the  sa»  u^d  by 
crament  of  the  Lord's  Supper  after  the  manner  of  the  re-*^^*" 
formed  Galvinists.     The  cups  appear  to  have  been  origi- 
nally used  as  candlesticks ;  and  it  was  perhaps  only  from 
the  necessity  of  the  times  that  they  were  converted  to  this 
pious  purpose;  the  concave  bottom  is  reversed^  and  the 
centre,  from  >vhich  the  socket  seems  to  have  been  screwed 
cmty  forms  the  foot.     They  are  of  the  finest  silver  ;  and 
whether  from  the  association  of  ideas,  or  their  actual  fa- 
shion, their  appearance  is  undoubtedly  very  venerable. 
They  arc  respected  by  the  people,  both  for  their  antiquity 
and  for  the  sacred  use  to  which  they  have  been  applied 
for  two  centuries  and  a  half. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  here,  as  well  as  in  other  W«I^cc, 
places  in  Scotland,  a  variety  of  objects  bear  the  name  of 
the  favourite  ancient  hero  Wallace.  Thus  in  their  de- 
scent from  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ^Greenock, 
some  rivulets  form  beautiful  cascades,  appearing  from  the 
shore  like  wreaths  of  snow.  The  chief  of  them,  behind 
-wrhich,  from  the  scooping  of  the  rock,  it  is  very  possible 
to  walk,  bears  the  name  of  ihis  favourite  chief.  In  every 
quarter  steep  precipices,,  high  falls  of  water,  high  rocks,^ 
Roman  stations  and  <eQcampments,  and  whatever  objects 
seem  most  remarkable,  are  designated  by  a  name  which 
is  dear  to  every  ronumtic,  youthful,  and  patriotic  mind. 
This  occiirs  in  a  particular  manner  along  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde.  This  will  not  appear  wonderful,  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  Wallace  was  a  native  of  this  district ;  having 
ken  the  younger  son  of  Wallace  of  Elderslie,  in  th^ 
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Wallace  r  neighbourhood  of  Paisley.  He  came  forward  at  a  most  in- 
teresting period,  when  the  disputed  succession  to  the  Scottish 
crown  had  been  submitted  to  the  decision  of  the  kingofEng- 
land,  Edward  the  First.  In  executing  his  office  of  an  urn* 
pire,  the  English  monarch  had  contrived  to  obtain  a  com- 
plete ascendency  over  the  nobles,  and  over  the  competitors 
for  the  crown.  Baliol  had  been  preferred,  and  in  return  had 
acknowledged  the  dependence  of  Scotland  upon  the  Eng- 
lish crown.  He  at  last,  under  the  mortification  of  repeated 
insults,  resigned  the  crown  of  Scotland  into  the  possession 
of  Edward,  on  the  2d  of  July  1290.  All  Scotland  wa» 
overrun  by  a  royal  English  army,  and  submitted  to  the 
conq^ueror ;  but  it  appears  that  the  English  monarch- had 
entrusted  the  government  of  Scotland  to  improper  persons. 
Warren  Earl  of  Surry,  who  had  been  appointed  govern- 
or, took  up  his  abode  in  England,  on  pretence  of  reco- 
vering his  health.  Cressingham,  the  treasurer,  was  a  vo- 
luptuous, proud,  and  selfish  ecclesiastic ;  while  Ormesby^ 
the  justiciary,  was  hated  for  his  severity.  Under  these 
officers  the  administration  of  Edward  became  more  and 
more  feeble ;  bands  of  robbers  infested  the  highways  ; 
and  the  English  government  was  universally  despised. 
At  this  critical  moment  arose  Sir  William  Wallace,  the 
hero  so  much  celebrated  in  Scottish  fables,  and  by  which 
indeed  his  real  exploits  are  so  much  obscured,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  give  an  authentic  relation  of  them.  Wallace 
himself  was  endowed  with  great  strength  and  courage,  and 
an  active  and  patriotic  spirit ;  and  by  his  affability,  elo.. 
quence,  and  wisdom,  he  maintained  an  authority  over  the 
rude  and  undisciplined  multitude  who  flocked  to  his  stan^ 
dard.  In  May  1297  he  began  to  infest  the  English  quar- 
ters ;  and  being  successful  in  his  predatory  incursions,  his 
party  became  more  numerous,  and  he  was  joined  by  Sir 
William  Douglas.    With  their  united  forces  these  tWQ 
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«llies  attempted  to  surprise  Ormesby,  the  justJciary,  while  Wallace. 
he  held  his  courts  at  Scoon ;  but  he  saved  himself  by  a  ' 
precipitate  flight.  After  this  the  Scots  roved  over  the 
whole  country^  assaulted  castles,  and  massacred  the  Eng- 
lish. Their  party  was  jomed  by  many  persons  of  rank ; 
among  whom  were  Robert  Wisheart  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
the  Steward  of  Scotland,  and  his  brother  Sir  Alexander 
de  Lindsay,  Sir  Richard  Lunden,  and  Sir  Andrew  Mo- 
ray of  Bothwell.  In  the  mean  while  Warren,  the  go- 
vernor appointed  by  Edward,  exerted  himself  in  quelling 
an  insurrection  which  he  had  neglected  to  prevent.  He 
hastened  Sir  Henry  Percy  and  Sir  Robert  Clifford  wifh  a 
chosen  and  numerous  body  against  the  Scots.  The  Eng- 
lish found  them  strongly  posted  near  Irvine,  formidable 
in  numbers,  but  thrcmgh  dissension  fatally  enfeebled.  AIL 
the  leaders  were  independent,  all  untractable.  They 
would  neither  fight,  retire,  nor  treat,  by  common  consent. 
Sir  Richard  Lunden,  a  baron  of  approved  courage,  had 
hitherto  reftised  fealty  to  Edward.  He  went  over  tX)  the 
English  with  his  followers,  and  boldly  justified  his  de- 
fection, saying,  "  I  will  remain  no  longer  in  a  party  that  it 
St  variance  with  itself."  '  Some  of  the  leaders  of  this  dis« 
cordant  army  consented  to  treat  with  the  English.  Bruce, 
ihe  Steward,  and  his  brother  Alexander  de  Lindsay,  and 
Sir  William  Douglas,  acknowledged  their  offences,  and 
for  themselves  and  their  adherents  made  submission  to  Ed- 
ward. The  bishop  of  Glasgow  seems  to  have  been  the 
negociator  of  this  treaty  (gth  July  1207).  But  Wallace  . 
scorned  submission.  Leaving  the  opulent  and  powerful 
barons  to  treat  with  their  conquerors,  he  collected  toge- 
ther the  faithful  companions  of  his  fortunes,  and  retired 
indignantly  towards  the  north.  The  only  baron  that  ad- 
hered to  him  was  Sir  Andrew  Moray  of  Bothwell.  The 
l^ons  who  made  the  capitulation  at  Irvine  had  treated 
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^Wallace*  not  ooly  for  themselves  but  for  their  party.  Wallace  and 
his  associs^tes  would  not  accede  to  the  capitulation.  Un- 
der the  conduct  of  Wallace  and  Sir  Andrew  Moray  the 
Scottish  army  increased  in  uttn^ber^  ^d. force.  Whilst, 
Wallace  besieged  the  castle  of  Dundee^  he  received  intel- 
ligence that  the  English  drew  near  to  Stirling*  Wallace 
charged  the  citizens  of  Dundee^  under  pain  of  death,  to 
continue  the  blockade  of  the  castle.  He  hastened  with  all 
his  troops  to  guard  the  importajot  passage  of  the  Forth» 
and  encamped  behind  a  rising  ground  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  abbey  of  Cambuskenneth. 

Battle  It  Brian  Fitz- Allan  had  l;>eeii  appointed  governor  of  Scot- 
land  by  the  English  king.  Warden  , remained  with  the 
army,  waiting  the  arrival  of  his  successor..  He  therefore 
studied  to  avoid  a  general  action.  He  imagined  that  Wal- 
lace might  be  induced,  by  fair  conditions,  to  lay  down  his 
arms,  and  dispatched  two  friars  to  the  Scottish  camp,  prof- 
fering terms.  "  Return,"  said  Wallace,  '*  and  tell  your 
masters  that  we  came  not  here  to  tres^t,  but  to  assert  our 
right,  and  to  set  Scotland  free.  )>t  them  advance,  they 
will  find  us  prepared."  **  He  defies  us,"  cried  the  English^ 
and  impatiently  demanded  to  be  led  on.  Sir  Richard 
Lunden  remonstrated  against  the  extravagance  of  makiug 
a  numerous  army  defile  by  a  long  narrow  wooden  bridge 
in  presence  of  the  enemy  $  telling  them,  that  the  Scots 
would  attack  them  before  they  could  form  on  the  plain 
to  the  north  of  the  bridge,  and  thus  overthrow  ^eir  dis« 
united  forces.  He  offered  to  show  them  a  ford,  and  with 
five  hundred  horse  and  a  select  detachment  of  infantry,  to 
'  come  round  upon  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  and  by  this  diver- 
aion  faciliute  the  operations  of  the  main  body.  His  ju- 
dicious proposal  was  rejected,  under  pretence  that  the  army 
would  be  thereby  divided,  but  probably  because  the  Eng- 
lish were  not  assured  of  his  fidelity.     Warren  himself 
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Still  inelined  to  a:md  9  gcjieral  eQgageiaeot )  but  Off  Mag*  WalJact/^ 
ham  passionatelj  exdaiined»  "Why  do  w#  thu«  protrad  "  ' 
the  Wf  s^d  waste  the  king'$  trtaiores?  Let  uft  fight,  u$ 
i«  opf  boQodcn  diity."  To  the  ignorant  ixnpetuositj  of 
this  ecclesiastic  Warren  submitted  his  own  judgment* 
The  English  aqnj  faeg;^n  topafs  over,  Cressiogham  led 
the  van. .  Wallace  rutbed  dgwii  and  broke  them  in  a 
a;K>ment.  The  wretched  Cresstrigham  fell.  Many  tbott«« 
sands  ^ere  slain  on  the  field,  or  drowned  in  their  flight 
The  loss  of  the  Scots  would  have  been  inconsiderable  if 
Sir  ^jxirew  Moray  of  Bothwell,  the  faithlul  companion 
of  Wallace,  ha4'nQt  received  a  mortal  wound  (llth  Sep- 
tember 1207).  A  panir seised  the  English  who  had  beea 
spectators  of  the  route  ^  they  burnt  the  bridge,  abandoned 
att  their  hagg^gCgnnd  pvmfipickj  fled  to  Berwick.  Thus 
wais  Scotland,  opoe  oiore  free*  The  surrender  of  the  cas- 
tle of  ^as^^  and  of  the. other  strengths  of  Scotland,  was 
the  immediate  consequence  of  the  victory  at  Stirling.  The 
Scots  took  poss^s^ioo  of  t|)e  town  of  Berwick,  which  the; 
J^nglish  had  evapaated,  A  great  famiue  arose  in  Scot- 
had,  the  eonsequence  of  bad  seasoa^,  and  of  the  disorders 
of  war.  With  the  view  of  procuring  sustenance  to  his  invades 
qanoeroos  followers,  Wallace  marched  his  whole  army^^**^ 
iato  the  north  of  England.  He  took  as  his  partner  in 
oomnumd  the  young  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  whose  father  had 
fallen  at  Stirling.  The  English  historians  pathetically 
describe  the  terrors  and  misery  of  the  inhabitants  of  Cum« 
Inland  and  Northumberland  at  this  season.  The  Scot* 
tish  inroads  were  generally  momentary  and  transient ;  but 
mw  a  mighty  army  fixed  its  residence  in  the  north  of 
England.  That  wide  tract  of  country,  from  Cockermouth 
and  Carlisle  to  the  gates  of  Newcastle,  was  wasted  with 
all  the  fiiry  of  revenge,  licence,  and  rapacity.  Wallace 
attempted  to  repress  these  outrages,  but  in  vain.  '^  Abidf  ^ 
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Wkttacft  ^th  me/'  stii  he  to  the  canons  of  Hexcddihtm  ;  "fhet^ 
alone  can  you  be  secure  ;  for  my  people  are  evil  doers, 
and  I  may  not  punish  them.".    This  grievous  visitation 
endured  for  upwards  of  three  weeks.    Wallace  then  drew 
off  his  army. 
Guardian        Wallace  now  assumed  the  title  of  Guardian  of  Scotland 
^^   '"^  in  name  of  King  John,  and  by  the  consent  of  the  Scottish 
nation.    That  he  deserved  the  office  is  certain.     How  he 
obtained  it  must  remain  for  ever  problematical.     Under 
that  title  he  conferred  the  constabulary  of  Dundee  on 
'*  Alexander  named  SHrmisciur,  and  his  heirs,  for  his 
faithful  aid  in  bearing  the  royal  banner  of  Scotland  ;  which 
service  he  actually  performs.'*   This  grant  is  said  to  have 
been  made  **  with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  Scot* 
tish  nobility"  (2Pth  March  1298).     But  thereafter  the 
great  barons  of  Scotland  began  to  entertaita  the  utmost  jea- 
lousy of  Wallace.     His  elevation  wounded  their  pride  $ 
his  great  services  reproached  their  inactivity  in  the  public 
cause.    Pride  and  envy  might  affect  to  consider  his  here- 
ditary grants  as  an  alarming  exercise  of  sovereign  power. 
Thus  did  the  spirit  of  distrust  inflame  the  passions  and 
perplex  the  councils  of  the  nation,  at  that  important  mo» 
ment,  when  the  being  of  Scotland  depended  on  its  una- 
nimity.    In  the  meanwhile  Edward  prepared  to  restbre 
his  interest  in  Scotland  by  a  powerful  army.     A  party  of 
English  landed  in  the  north  of  Fife  under  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.     Wallace  attacked  and  routed  them  in  thefo« 
rest  of  Black  Ironside  ;  but  the  royal  army  advanced  by 
the  eastern  borders.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk  the 
hostile  armies  met.     Wallace  was  supported  by  JcAtt 
Cummin  of  Badenoch  the  younger,  Sir  John  Stewart  a£ 
Benkill,  brother  to  the  steward,  Sir  John  Graham  of  Aber* 
com,  amd  M'Duff,  grand-uncle  of  the  young  earl  of  Fife, 
,  The  Scottish  historians  represent  their  countrymen  as  mk» 
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lish  bistortans  represent  them  as  fighting  with  great  cou- 
rage and  steadiness.  The  Scots  were  completelj  defeas- 
ed. M'Daff  and  Sir  John  Graham  fell.  Stewart  waa 
also  killed.  In  the  meanwhile,  bj  the  jealousy  of  ths 
nobles,  Wallace  appears  to  have  been  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  private  man  in  that  nation  which  he  had  once 
delivered.  Edward  again  invaded  Scotland  in  1208  ;  but 
the  Scots,  taught  bj  experience,  avoided  an  offensive  war. 
The  war  still  continued ;  and  in  1303,  Edward,  with  a  . 
victorious  armj,  recovered  the  country  the  length  of 
Caithness.  The  whole  kingdom  submitted:  but  amid 
this  wredc:  of  the  national  liberties  Wallace  despaired  not. 
He  had  lived  a  /ru  man  ;  %fret  man  he  resolved  to  die. 
Simon  Fraser,  who  had  too  often  complied  with  the  times, 
now  caught  the  same  heroic  sentiments.  But  their  endea- 
vours to  rouse  their  countrymen  were  in  vain.  The  sea- 
S(m  of  resistance  was  past.  Wallace  perceived  that  there 
remained  no  more  hope,  and  sought  out  a  place  of  con- 
cealmentf  where,  eluding  the  vengeance  of  Edward,  he 
might  ailentlj  lament  over  his  fallen  country.  Nothing 
now  remained  of  Scotland  unconquered  excepting  the  cas« 
tie  of  Stirling,  which  was  at  length  compelled  to  surren- 
der. But  Wallace  sttU  lived ;  and  while  he  exbted, 
though  without  forces,  and  without  an  ostensible  place  of 
residence,  his  countrymen  were  not  absolutely  without 
hope,  nor  Inward  without  fear.  With  an  anxiety  which 
marks  little  vigour  of  spirit,  he  eagerly  sought  to  discover 
Ihe  retreat  of  this  sbgle  Scotsman,  who  had  never  pro- 
Jessed  submission  to  his  authority  ;  and  who  therefore,  in  . 
•all  the  risings  of  that  people,  could  alone  be  considered  aa 
:acting  honestly,  and  without  breach  of  faith.  Ralph  de 
Baliburton^  a  prisoner,  offered  his  assistance  for  discover*  * 
iiy  Wallace.    Edward  allowed  him  a  temporary  libertjp 
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ValUce.  « to  try  what  he  would  A)**  in  tbftt  dishkjtocrattiUe  office. 

^     ■    y 

Wh*at  Haliburton  did  is  unknown.  Certain  it  is  that 
Wallace  was  discovered.  The  popular  tradition  is,  that 
his  friend  Sir  John  Monteith  betmyed  him  to  the  Eng* 
Hit  death.  li$h.  Wallace  was  attiaignedat  Weslirtitiiter  ^as  a  traitor 
to  Edward,  and  as  haying  burnt  villages,  'Stonbed  castles, 
and  slaughtered  matiy  subjects  of  England.  **  I  never 
was  a  traihsr,"  said  Wallace.  To  the  rest  of  his  indict^ 
tnent  he  pleaded  ^/(y.  Sentence  of  death  was*  pronoun- 
ced against  him.  He  Wiis  immediately  executed,  with  that 
studied  rigour  in  the  circumstances  of*  the  punishment, 
which,  seeking  to  make  impressions  of  t^ror,  excite  pity, 
fiis  head  was  placed  on  a  pinnucle  at  London  ;  his  mang« 
led  limbs  were  distributed  drer  the  laud  (13th  August 
1303). 
Gaienl  re-  Thus  perished  Wallace,  whom  Edward  could  never 
St  wltcT  ^W'*'^'  ^^  hi^  I*^^  moments  he  asserted  that  indepen- 
dence which  a  whole  nation  had  renounced.  It  is  singu- 
lar that  Edward  should  have  pardoned  and  even  trusted 
the  persons  who  had  often  made  and  as  often  violated 
their  oaths- of  obedience;  while  the  man  who  never  aci. 
knowlcdged  his  sovereignty  fell  the  single  victim  of  hit 
resentment.  We  have  here  only  noticed  the  ostensiblfc 
parts  of  Wallace's  history,  the  truth  of  which  is  admitted 
by  the  least  credulous  of  modem  historians  ;  but  it  is  evi- 
dent that  much  ought  to  be  added  to  complete  the  detail 
of  his  life.  Before  the  son  of  a  private  gentleman,  without 
power  and  without  vassals,  could  contrive,  not  only  to 
"make  head  against  an  English  invasion,  but  to  number 
^mong  his  followers  the  proudest  and  the  bravest  heredi- 
*tary  barons  of  the  kingdom,  he  must  have  performed  un- 
exampled prodigies  of  personal  valour,  as  well  as  YitVt 
displayed  unprecedented  prudence  and  magnanimity.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  rude  historians  of  his  own  times  represeot 
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bim  as  possessed  of  irresistible  bodilj  strength,  and  as  en-  ^^'^^cc.  ^ 
dewed  with  the  virtues  of  pietj,  generosity,  and  patrio- 
tisnn,  in  the  most  eminent  degree.     To  thb  last  virtue, 
indeed,  his  claim  is  undeniable ;  because,  without  claim- 
ing to  himself  any  permanent  prize  bat  that  of  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country,   he   adhered  to  the  pursuit 
of  that  object,  whether  at  the  head  of  armies,  or  con- 
celling  him  self  as  a  fugitive  ;  and  the  ascendency  of 
hts  character,  and  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  his 
countrymen,  rendered  him  constantly   formidable.     His 
historians  and  tradition  have  filled  up  the  active  period  oif 
his  life  with  endless  exploits  and  enterprises,  many  of 
which  'give  interest  to  his  fortunes.     Storming  fortified 
places,  •  ambuscades,  and  attacks  of  every  sort  upon  the 
English  parties  and  garrisons,  are  represented  as  his  daily 
employmetit.     And  some  great  battles  are  described  as 
having  been  fought  by  him,  which  historians  now  pass 
over,  because  not  to  be  traced  from  their  political  ef- 
fects,   of  because    not    mentioned   in   English   records. 
Though  the  particulars  of  the  adventures  of  this  hero 
cannot  now  be  correctly  discovered,  yet  from  the  vast 
reputation  gained  by  a  private  man,  whose  name  is  im- 
pressed upon  so  many  natural  objects  and  striking  scenes, 
and  whose  memory,  after  the  lapse  of  six  dtnturies,  has 
not  lost  its  influence  upon  the  popular  feelings,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  his  life  must  have  been  filled  up  with  an  end- 
less train  of  romantic  and  perilous  exploits,  capable  of 
striking  the  imagination  of  a  warlike  people. 

In  this  county  there  is  only  one  royal  borough,  that  of  Renfrew. 
Renfrew,  which  is  also  the  head-town  of  the  county, 
though  far  inferior  in  magnitude  to  Paisley.  Renfrew 
was  made  a  royal  borough  by  Robert  Bruce,  who  granted 
it  a  charter  for  that  purpose.  Along  with  Glasgow,  Dum- 
barton, and  Rutherglen,  it  elects  a  member  to  serve  in 
parliament.     During  the  century  before  last,  the  town  of 
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Itcn&ew.  Iten^w  stood  immediately  upon  the  banks  of  the  tWet 
Clyde,  and  vessels  of  considerable  burden  were  built  dose 
to  the  town ;  but  the  river  afterwards  having  deserted  its 
ancient  course,  Renfrew  became  an  inland  town :  but  a 
channel  has  been  made  on  the  old  bed  of  the  river  to  pre- 
serve a  communication  by  water  with  the  Clyde.    The 
town  itself  is  about  half  a  mile  in  length,  having  a  prin« 
cipal  street,  with  some  small  lanes  ^  but  the  principal 
street  is  irregularly  built,  and  in  some  places  very  xmx-m 
row.     It  is  governed  by  a  provost,  two  bailies,  and  six- 
teen counsellors.  The  corporation  has  a  revenue  of  nearly 
If  400  per  amtum,  arising  from  the  rents  of  lands^   cus- 
toms, a  salmon -fishing  on  the  Clyde,  and  the  profits  of  a 
public  ferry  over  the  river.     This  ferry  is  perhaps  the 
object  which  is  most  worthy  of  notice  here.     There  is  a 
ferry-house  on  eacl^  side  of  the  river,  the  property  of  the 
town,  and  a  ferry-boat  constructed  in  the  most  conveni"* 
ent  manner.     Any  carriage,  with  a  pair  of  horses,  can  be 
easily  put  into  the  boat  without  unharnessing  the  horses^ 
and  ferried  over  and  delivered  by  one  man  in  five  mi- 
nutes. A  rope  is  fixed  on  each  side  of  the  river,  and  runs 
upon  rollers  fixed  at  each  end  of  the  boat  >  and  the  boat- 
man, by  pulling  the  rope,  gives  motion  to  the  boat.     It  is 
of  great  utility  in  conveying  burnt  lime-stones,  called 
Ufne-shellSf  from  this  county  to  Dumbartonshire.     Such  ^ 
are  the  pernicious  effects  of  borough-politics,  in  withdraw- 
ing men  from  industrious  habits  and  pursuits,  that  this 
town,  though  advantageously  situated  in  the  midst  of  a 
most  active,  commercial  district,  has  almost  no  trade  or 
manufactures.     Here,  as  in  the  remote  villages  of  Ayr- 
shire, or  of  the  upper  part  of  Lanarkshire,  a  considerable 
auniber  of  weavers  are  employed,  but  not  by  resident 
manufacturers.  These  {.ersons  conduct  their  employments 
in  the  more  industrious  and  enterprising  towns  of  Glasgow 
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^  Paislej.     Some  Aread,  however,  is  manufactured,  VtO^jm^^ 
together  widi  soap  and  candles,   but  all  upon  a  small 
jcak. 

The  next  town  of  which  we  shall  take  notice  is  Green*  CrccBocb 
ock.  After  the  river  tlljde  has  turned  from  a  north-west 
to  a  westerly  direction,  and  swells  out  into  a  broad  estu* 
mrj  or  firith,  the  southern  coast  is  indented  bj  several 
coovenient  bajs.  The  chief  of  these  is  the  united  bay  of 
Greenodc  and  Crawford's  Dike,  which  stretches  along  the 
£ridi  about  four  miles  and  a  half*  It  was  formerlj  called 
the  bay  of  St  Lawrence,  from  a  chapel  near  it  dedicated 
to  that  saint.  Greenock  stands  upon  the  shore  of  this 
boj, '  on  a  piece  of  level  territory.  The  adjoining  land  is 
hillj,  and  from  the  distance  of  two  miles  the  town  is  over- 
looked hy  a  chain  of  hills  that  is  nearly  800  feet  above 
tbe  level  of  the  sea.  In  the  beginning  of  the  late  centu- 
tj  Greenock  consisted  merely  of  a  row  of  thatched  hou« 
set,  widumt  any  harbour ;  but  with  its  suburbs,  and  the 
village  of  Crawford's  Dike  adjoining  to  it  on  the  east,  it  is 
a  town  of  about  a  mile  in  length,  of  considerable  breadth, 
and  much  of  it  is  well  built.  What  is  called  the  toum  of 
Grebiock  is  a  borough  of  barony,  erected  in  1757.  It  is 
governed  by  a  council  of  nine  feuars,  two  of  whom  are 
bailies.  The  village  of  Crawford's  Dike,  or  Cart's  Dike, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  same  town,  was  erected  into  a 
borough  of  barony  by  Charles  the  First  in  1033.  It  hat 
a  good  harbour  and  quay,  older  than  those  of  Greenock. 
In  Greenock  there  are  two  parish-churches  and  a  chapel 
of  ease  ;  and  a  chapel  in  which  tbe  service  is  performed 
in  the  Graelic  tongue,  for  the  benefit  of  the  great  numbers 
of  Highlanders  who  reside  here :  besides  these  there  are 
several  dissenting  meetings. 

In  the  year  1,700  the  inhabitants  of  Greenock  presented  Hlicary  of 
a  petition  to  the  Scots  parliament^  praying  for  tbc  esta-^"**^ 
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vahfct.  blislimcnt  of  a  fund  wherewith  to  build  a  harbour.  The 
petition  was  refused,  most  probably  in  consequence  of  the 
jealousy  of  the  royal  boroughs^  and  perhaps  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Glasgow  in  particular,  who  did  not  wish  to  see  a  ri- 
val to  their  infant  establishment  of  Port  Glasgow.  But  the 
inhabitants  of  Greenock,  instead  of  relinciuishing  the  project 
which  they  had  formed,  of  conyertin|^  their  town  into  a 
seat  of  commerce,  only  altered  the  plan  of  accomplishing 
that  object.  They  entered  into  a  contract  with  their  supC'^ 
riof,  Sir  John  Shaw,  under  whom  they  held  their  small 
properties  in  feu,  and  agreed  to  assess  themselves  in  the 
sum  of  is.  4d.  Sterling  on  each  sack  of  ipalt  brewed  into 
ale  within  the  limits  of  the  town.  Parliament  had  refu- 
sed to  sanction  this  tax  }  but  by  the  unanimous  agreement 
of  the  inhabitants  it  was  thus  imposed,  in  the  form  of  n 
private  contract,  binding  upon  themselves  and  their  8uc« 
cessprs,  and  upon  all  strangers  to  whom  the  superior  or 
lord  of  the  barony  might  grant  new  possessions  or  feus. 
At  that  time  ale  was  the  universal  beverage  of  the  labour- 
ing people  in  Scotland,  as  French  wines  were  of  the  bet- 
ter sort ;  and  neither  of  these  classes  of  persons  had  learned 
the  pernicious  practice  of  using  distilled  liquors.  Henoe  thfii 
tax  already  mentioned  was  accounted  adequate  to  the  ob- 
ject in  view.  In  consequence  of  it  the  harbour  was  hegc^ti 
in  n07.  More  than  ten  acres  were  inclosed  within  two  cir- 
cular quays,  by  the  intervention  of  a  mid  quay  or  tongue^ 
the  whole  consisting  of  about  20Q0  feet  of  stone  in  extent. 
The  expence  amounted  to  upwards  of  100,000  merks  of 
13^d.  each.  The  community  or  inhabitants  of  the  town, 
were  so  alarmed  by  what  appeared  to  them  an  enqrmous 
debt,  that  they  agreed  to  transfer  the  harbour,  with  the  taz^ 
already  mentioned,  into  the  hands  of  their  superior,  upoa 
hfs  becoming  security  for  the  payment  of  the  debt^  ofra- 
ther  upon  his  advancing  the  money.    Tbf  trade^  ^o'^- . 


ever,  increased  so  rapidlj,  that  by  the  year  1140  die  ^hole  ^V^ihy^, 
debt  was  paid  off;  and  there  reiDaincd  a  considerable  sur* 
pins  to  &rm  a  fund  to  the.commimity.  Sixk^  that  timo 
the  harbour  has  beea  enlarged,  and  dr j  docks  built.  In 
former  times,  all  the  large  vessels  belonging  to  Clydt 
were  built  in  America  ,  bat  since  the  United  States  esta^* 
blished ,  their  independence,  ship-building  has  been  here 
carried  on  to  a  vast  extent,  for  the  purpose  of  supp]ying[ 
the  West  Indian  and  every  other  branch  of  navigation. 

The  road  or  outer  harbour  of  Greenock  is  attended  with  Roal 
some  peculiarities.      By  a  san^-bank   of  .qonsidecable 
breadth^  stretching  from  Butnbarton  to  a  little  below 
the  town,  die  road  is  made  narrow,  and  the  navigation  to 
Port  Glasgow  rendered  sometimes  tedious  aad  difiicult^    . 
At  low  ebbs  (except  two  slanting  gaps  through  it)  it  is 
dry,  and  abounds  vnth  sheUrfish  of  various  kinds*    In 
high  gales  off  north-east  it  is  of  no  small  service  to  the 
road  and  harbour  of  Greenook.    At  the  bottom  or  tail 
(as  it  is  usually  called)  of  this  bank,  and  which,  as  a  loo^ 
nmg  places  experienced  mariners  prefer  to<  any  other  har« 
boor  in  the  firith,  there  is  at  all  times  suificient  depth  of 
water,  abtmdance  of  room,  and  good  anchcHing  ground^ 
for  hundreds  of  ships  of  any  burden  hitherto  built.     Di- 
rectly opposite  to  the  tail  of  th^  bank,  where  the  channc;) 
is  narrowest,  tradidon  says  there  was  ancienUy  a  fort  or 
eostle^    On  the  spot  a  battery  wm  raised  during  the  war 
ivhieh  preceded  that  with  America,  cm  occasion  of  aa  alarajt 
•  fivea  to  the  west  of  Scotland  by  a  small  Fi'en^h  squadron 
under  M.  Tburot.    The  battery  was  afterwards,  restored 
and  enlarged  %  but  some  people  say  that  ^  t^ns^  ttoublt 
was  unnecessary,,  because  the  saiM  wind  can  scarcely 
Inring  a  re$9c!l  into  this  port  and  carry  it  out  i^ain  ;  and 
hence  no  marauding  expediuon  can  be  directed  against 
it,  because  the  Ttfsaels  making  the  attack  coidd  hiwe  no 
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,  vnbge»  expactttion  of  escaping.  In  the  earlj  piM  of  the  kte 
centurjy  down  to  the  Americin  war,  the  trade  of  Green- 
odL  was  chieflj  carried  on  by  the  merchants  of  Glasgow, 
who  were  owners  of  almost  all  the  vessels  that  belteged 
to  this  port ;  but  large  capitals  having  been  graduallj  ac- 
quired by  the  inhabitants  of  Greenock,  thej  are  itdw  the 
principal -ship-owners.  Indeed  this  is  now  a  place  of 
great  opulence,  and  of  vast  commercial  entciprise.  The 
goods  imported  consist  chiefly  of  cotton,  sagar,  rum,  gram, 
wine,  and  other  articles,  for  home  consumption,  besidea 
naval  stores,  potash,  oil,  tiiliber,  fruits,  &lc.  Th6  goods 
exported  consist  of  the  whole' produce  of  the  great  manu- 
facturing country  upon  Clyde.  Fisheries  of  herring  and 
the  whale  fisheiy  haV^  long  been  carried  on  here  to  a  don- 
aiderable  extent ;  but  there  are  few  manu&ctures  here  car- 
ried en  to  any  e;ctent,  excepCmg  of  cofdage  and' sail-cloth, 
•u^^baking,  and  some  few  odiers.  The  towns  and  vil- 
lages on  the  lowet  pah  of  die  Clyde  may  be  considered 
as  one  great  commerdal  community,  though  difierent  de- 
partments of  biisiness  are  conducted  at  each.  Greenodc 
is  the  principal  organ  of  transpc^rt  or  conveyance,  by 
whidi  the  cotton,  the  sugars,  the  rum,  and  all  the  other 
productions  of  America,  are  introduced  into  this  country ; 
and  by  which,  in  return,  Ac  manufactured  goods,  and  the 
^so9l  and  other  minerals,  are  distributed  to  other  coun- 
tries. As  it  is  divided  from  the  West  HigUands  only 
by  a  narrow  fnth ;  and  as,  during  half  a  century,  from 
the  change  in  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  many  small  fahns  into  one  of  large  extent,  the 
InhabltaBts  of  that  distri^  have  been  constantly  emignu 
ting  in  great  numbers^  Greenock  has  been  the  resort  of 
HHiltitude^^of  them ;.  aeircumstance  which  has  been  ren*, 
dered  the  more  likely  to  occur,  because  this  port  is  the 
4est  outlet  10  a  aiore  i^eo^ote  emigFatioQ.:*  In  the  atrecit 
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of  Greehock  u  lirangcar  is  sotnewbat  tpt  to  be' surprised  J^|^^ 
hj  the  fireqnencj  witH  which  he  heafs  the  Gaelic  tongue 
^xd^en.     Great  numbers  of  th^  most  respected  and  pros- 
perous citizens  are  the  lineal  progeny,  and  man j  of  them 
stin  understand  the  language,  of  the  ancient  Cehs. 

The  principal  street  of  Greenock  is  in  general  well  Streets, 
builty  and  Contains  many  houses,  erected  in  a  handsome  3u. 
and  elegant  manner.  As  ererj  diing  here  is  in  a  state 
of  rapid  improvement,  the  newest  buildings  are  the  best  $ 
that  is,  those  at  the  two  extremities.  In  the  middle  of  ita 
course,  which  is  from  east  to  west,  if  spreads  out  into  a 
square,  which  forms  the  centre  or.pubfic  place  of  "the 
town.  The  street  running  northward  is  the  principal  ave* 
nue  to  the  harbour.  The  principal  street  has  in  its  whole 
course  snaaller  streets  paraUd  to  it ;  the  whole  of  which 
are  intersected  at  right  angles  by  odiers.  The  new  stxvets 
towards  the  west  are  spacious,  and  many  of  the  buldings 
elegant.  Xt  is  here  that  Ae  wealthiest  part  of  the  com« 
munity  appear  to  reside.  The  town*house  stands  in  the 
pfTincipal  street,  to  the  westward  of  the  square  already 
mentioned.  It  is  appropriated  by  the  magistrates  i«ni 
council  for  the  discussion  ef  pnUic  business ;  and  is  also, 
Ibr  the  accommodation  of  the  merchants,  used  as  a  news- 
room  and  change*  In  adjmning  apartments  are  the  officea 
for  the  towa-cleik,  a  cofibe»room,  guard-rhouie,  and  pri^. 

SOB. 

The  finest  public  building  bete,  howerer,  is  the  New 
Zon  or  Tontine,  eastward  from  the  squai^  ot  cross  thai 
llsnns  the  centre  of  the  town.  -  To  carry  it  into  execution 
n  subscription  was  sM  on  foot  on  the  principle  of  a  tonm 
tine.  In  two  days  it  was  filled  up  to  the  extent  of 
L.  10,000;  a  drcumstance '  which  sufficiently  demon- 
strates the  opulence  of  the  inhabitants  of  ^s 'place.  Its^ 
architecture  is  rery  elegant  and  simple. 
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vi)ia(e&  We  remark  with  tatii&otioo,  that  k  almost  everjr  coft« 
siderable  to^n  m  Scotland^  fibrariet  begin  tobee$taUiA<* 
-ed  and  supported  by  the  sobscriptioa  of  the  iiiha1utaat% 
who  manage  them  hy  means  of  a  committee  and  libra* 
rian«  There  i$  in  Greenock' a  ^erj  valuable  library  thus 
tuppoited  i  and  for  the  use  of  which,  besides  the  books 
of  established  character,  all  new  works  that  are  accountod 
likely  to  prove  valuable  are  purchased.  Both  here,  and 
in  every  other  pbce  where  sudh  institutions  have  been 
established,  their  effects  have  been  found  extremely  bene* 
fioial.  Young  men,  in  the  hours  of  relaxation  from  bu- 
siness, are  no  longer  under  the  necessity  of  Seekbg  oc- 
cupation la  idle  parties,  or  in  frivolous  of  perhaps  criminal 
amusements ;  a  general  taste  for  reading  the  beat  anthors 
diffuses  itself ;  and  perioas  justly  entitled  to  the  denomi- 
mtioa  of  men  of  letters  are  rapidly  springing  up,  "who 
add  the  activity  and  vigour  of  commercial  enterprise  to 
the  intelligence  and  liberality  <tf  accomplished  scholars. 

New  Port  Fur^r  up  the  frith  of  Clyde,  at  the  distance  of  abcmt 
three  miles,  b  the  town  of  Port  Glasgow  pr  New  Port 
Gla^w.  A  small  village  stood  in  the  Viciiiity  in  the 
century  before  last )  and  adjoining  to  it,  Ab  magbtrates 
and  council  of  Glasgow  feued  eleven  acres  of  land  for  the 
aecommbdation  of  their  shipping,  Ind, obtained  it  to  be 
erected  into  a  separate  parish  in  1605.  It  has  a  doubte 
name,  that  of  New  Port  Glaisgow  and  Newark,  denomi- 
nated after  tl^e  new  abd  the  old  village.  One  part  of  the 
town  stands  upon  the  piece  of  ground  whidi  was  obtained 
in  feu  by  the  ma^strMes  of  Glasgbw,  and  to  whtdi^ 
irom  iu  destination,  they  gayi^  aft  appropriate  mme; 
whereas  the  name  <^  Newark  belobgs  to  th»  remainder  of 
the  town  or  the  original  village,  which  has  now  been 
considerably  enlar^.  These  two  parts  are  adjcwiog^ 
and  form  one  town  >  th^  |ro|>ri«tora  of  houses  in  the  for- 
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mffbenrgfraMab  ^  Ae  citj  of  Glasgow,  mi  those  m  ViBai^fc 

the  httcr  TteioU  of  tbe  proprietor  of  tke  esttte  of  Finltj* 

stom  Maxwell.     Befim  tbe  jear  ItlS,  the  citj  of  Glas- 

gtm  Mod  the  proprietor  of  the  lands  of  Finlayston  Maz« 

^hB  eaercbfed  the  same  jnrisdicttoft  orer  their  respectire 

parts  of  Ae  town  that  a  barao  exercises  orer  his  vas*^ 

sab;   bat  at  this  period  tbe  fSenars  of  Port  Glasgow  and 

Newailc,  wi^  the  eoacnnrettce  of  their  immediate  stif>e- 

riorsy  api^ed  to  parhament,  and  got  themselves  erected 

into  a  bM'oogh  of  banmj,  with  a  coancfl  of  thirteen  per* 

•oQSy  called  trtftinf,  appointed  to  regolate  and  manage 

tbe  poUie  police  of  the  plaoe.    These  trostees  are  fenars 

possesatd  of  at  ksst  L.  10  Sterling  a-jear  of  heritable 

property  within  the  town.     They  were  elected  for  the 

first  time  bj  a  general  poll  of  all  the  feotts^  and  ever  a£> 

tcr  are  elected  by  themsdves ;  four  of  them  being  dis- 

iq|Ulified  y^Mirfy  by  a  ^urality  of  votes  ^  and  foiur  others^ 

who  bad  not  been  in  At  council  fi>r  three  years  before, 

being  cboaen  to  fill  up  the  vacant  places.    Of  these  trw^ 

taeatwo  are  batUes.    The  one,  called  the  oldest  bailie,  i§ 

cbosen  annually  by  tbe  tawn^eonncH  of  Glasgow  $  and 

the  others  called  tbe  youngest  bailte,  is  chosen  annna^y 

by  the  trustees  themselves :  **  which  two  bailies  (says 

tbe  act  Off  parliament),  or  either  of  them,  are  authorised, 

cgipowered,  and  required,  to  administer  justice,  and  to 

exercise  all  tbe  power  and  authority  by  the  laws  of  Scot* 

land  eoaamitted  to  the  bailies  of  a  burgh  <^  barony/'  ^ 

The  town  stands  on  a  fiat  and  narrpw  piece  of  coast^ 
wfakb  is  nearfy  a  de«d  levd,  and  littk  higher  than  the 
high  waler^navk.  Imnfrdftatriy  behindf  the  hills  rise  to  a 
conflMenMe  height.  The  river  Qyde  here  is  about  two 
miles  broad«  The  navigable  part  of  it,  called  the  chan* 
nel,  lies  along  tbe  New  Port  Glasgow  shore,  and  is  about 
SOOyaids  broads  It  is  so  deep  at  high  water  that  th^ 
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discharging  an/  part  of  her  caigo,  which  camiot  h«  done 
at  Greenock.  From  the  hill  behind^  whidi.ovedooks 
the  towo»  and  even  from  the  qnajt^  a  magnificent  praa« 
pact  is  seen.  The  nrei  Qjdey  whose  outlet  lo  the  tea, 
in  ccmsequence  of  its  turning  soi^ward,  is  not  sees,  baa 
aU  the  appearance  of  a  fresh-water  lake  coveted  with 
▼cssels*  On  the  opposite  coast  of  Dumbartoo  and  Ar- 
gyleshire  abundanqe  of  plantations  and  gentlenieiis  seats 
meet  the  eye  ^  and  the  view  is  tenniaated  by  the  wealem 
.im^  of  the  Grampians  raising  dieir  ragged  and  ceaggy 
rocks  to  the  douda-  During  severe  frosts  in  winter,  im* 
mense  multitudes  of  sea-fowk  resort  hither.  Thowaandup 
or  rather  millions,  of  them  are  to  be  seen  at  once ;  but 
when  a  thaw  ooviea  they  instantly  disappear. 

Notwithstaoding  the  patronage  of  the  city  of  Glasgow^ 
ox  rather  perbf^pis  in  fonsequence  of  that  sort  of  ilUberat 
administradon  which  universally  oocurs  when  one  oom* 
munity  goyenia  another.  New  Port  Glasgow  has  in^na 
dc^ee  be^  aUe  to  keep  ps^ee  with  Greenock,  pnd  ia  not 
more  tMn  «  fif^  or  it  si^  of  it  in  aMgoitode,  as  will  ap- 
pear froQi  iponsulting  th^  p^puliKtion  table.  The  kind  of 
trade  c  vried  m  here  is  similar  to  dwt  of  GfeenodL.  Du^ 
ting  the  first  part  of  the  late  century  tlua  town  seema  ia 
have  been  almost  entirely  dependmt  upm  Glasgow,  and 
to  have  followed  its  fortunes*  Aceorduigly»  when  tho 
American  war  deeply  injured  the  foreign  eomsseroe  of 
t}iat  dty,  and  when  its  traders  dire^NI  their  viewa  to- 
wards other  sources  of  lidies,  and  particularly  towards 
manufactures,  this  plaoci,  whidi  was  little  more  than  Ihe 
pcHTt  or  harbour  of  Glaiigow,  su&red  fi  severe  stiymtioni 
fi£  business  ^  but  its  own  inhabitants  began  gjvadual^  ta 
l^ga((e  in  cfltQonaroe ;  and  it  has  ftow  aasuaiod  a  consider^ 


aUe  Jkgree  of  ii^Kirtsiioe  snd  vigtef ,  aod  tt  in  •  nio>c' J^'^g**^, 
ladgfcndcnt  train  of  protpmtj  tluMi  fionnerly. 

But  bj  £Mr  the  most  important  town  in  this  coimty,  aadl^aukr* 
•oe  of  the  moat  conudciHkUe  manuftdoringtoTnuin  SooU 
laDd^iaPaiikj*  It  stands  upon  the  baidu  of  die  river  Cart, 
at  the  dtittance  of  six  miles  and  a  half  westward  fimn  Glaa« 
gow.  The  old  town  is  on  the  western  side  df  the  Cart,  ot» 
devated  ground,  which  has  a  view  upwards  to  Glasgow^ 
The  new  town  is  on  die  eastern  si<kof  the  Cart,  and  isre« 
gnhrlj  laid  out ;  but  the  streets  are  not  placed  at  right  an* 
gles  to  each  other.    Paisley  has  three  Inidges,  at  colure«i 
nient  distances,  over  the  Cart,  for  the  purpose  of  een« 
necting  with  each  other  the  different  parts  of  the  town 
aad  sidmrhsy  that  is,  the  new  and  old  town^    Its  streeta 
are  well  paved,  it  occupies  a  luge  extent  of  ground,  and 
eotttains  manj  excellent  buildings,  the  residenGe  of  ita 
opulent  manofacturors.    It  was  erected  into  a  borough  of 
baroDj  bj  James  die  Fourth  in  14§S.    This  privilege 
was  obtained  hy  George  Shaw,  thien  abbot  of  the  monafr^ 
ttxj }  and  Paislej  was  then  probably  nothing  more  diM 
a  petty  village,  dependent  i^on  diat  ecdesiasdcal  estau 
bKahment.    Even  at  the  begmning  of  the  late  osntary  it 
is  deseribed  as  consiatiBg  wafy  of  one  prittoipal  street  of 
abont  one-half  mile  in  lengdi,  with  some  lanes ;  but  now 
die  town  and  suburb^  when  traversed  by  a  stranger^ 
eeem,  after  Edinburgh  aad  Glasgow,  to  be  equal  or  au-' 
pcrior  to  ^  most  popJOhros  town  in  Scotland.    The  bo« 
«oBgb  i»  governed  by  duree  mi^strates  and  seventeen 
eoonseBors.    Not  being  it  rejal  borough,  it  is  Aot  repre-* 
semad  in  parUaflMnt.    The  town  is  divided  into  three  pa« 
^siahes,  and  also  contains  some  dissenting  congregations* 
An  hospital  was  lireoted  here  in  1752,  for  the  support  oS 
nged  persons -and  ddUrcn  (tf  the  poor  oonneoted  with  thei 
It  has  alasge  gulden  belongbg  to  it,  and  is  wdtt 
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,  v^ftig^  the  aumtgement  of  fifteen  dir«c«or^  eboacn  obmUji 
three  from  the  town«couiicil^  one  from  each  kirk^sesaiooy 
m«d  the  rest  chosen  hj  the  c^Bucil  from  among  the  iaba* 
bitantft ;  but,  in  generd^  the  poor  are  sopportcd  bj  pen^^ 
wai:^  The  greatest  inconvemence  attending  diis,  as  wdl 
as  sonde  other  towns  and  villages  on  die  lower  part  of  the 
Cljrdey  is  die  want  of  an  abnndant  snpplj  of  good  water. 
Cottld  it  have  been  fisreseen  that  a  great  toiwa  was  to  a» 
rise  here,  the  evil  might  perhaps  have  oasilj  been  pre- 
vented ;  but  now  that  eveiy  spring  and  well  ta  occnpied 
hf  bleachfields  or  otherwise,  and  has  become  TalnaUe 
properlj,  an  abundant  supply  can  scarcely  be  Iwped  for* 

Maimfac     .  The  manufactures  of  Paisley,  the  chief  part  of  which 

tur^  of  . 

Pauley,  have  always  been  connected  with  die  loom^form  dw  pruu 
cipal  object  of  curionty  in  the  history  of  ddis  town»  It 
would  appear,  diat  soon  after  the  union,  fiabrics  of  different  * 
8oru  were  produced  in  Paisley  at  a  cheap  rate.  "Die  inha* 
Utants  seem  to  have  followed  up  very  n^iidly  every  near . 
manuftctoie  introduced  at  Glasgow.  The  persona  whe 
cbkfiy  aetded  here  as  manu&cturers  or  daakrs  consisted, 
in  general,  of  n  art  of  men^  wlu>  at  one  time  wese  extreme- 
ly numerous  and  ulefnl,  bodi  in  Scodand  and  £ngiand« 
These  were  jpedlars,  or,  as  they  are  called  in  Scodand, 
paektnettf  who  travelled  aboot  At  ooutry  to  supply  die  sw 
habitants  with  such  ooaunodidea  as  could  not  be  prodtced- 
by  domestic  manufaieture.  The  object  of  cveiy  paidL«. 
man's  ambition  uhimstely  Was  to  beooaoie  f  satded  flhep^ 
keeper  or  merchant  in  soaae  ttomaMriiai  eown  \  aa4  many 
of  them,  befere  the  close  of  dieir  live%  have  appearpd  ia 
the  first  rank  of  Scotdsh merehants  in flHaegowand  SMry^ 
odier  city.  It  fiequendy  happened,  faiiwe»er»  (r^tti  their, 
universal  eagerness  to  fix  thfnnselves  in  %  setded  i^A^ 
dence^  that  tbey  meiiethe  atlsmpt  wkk  toe  suMdla  ca^J-^ 
tal  to  give  them  a  prospect  of  sncciss  in  the  greattf 


towns;  wid  kence  ibey  were  imderlhc  necessity  ef  set-  vai^f^ 
tlbg  in  secoadarj  situatioiis.  Paisley  offered  itself  as  an 
advasCageotts  position^  second  onlj  to  Glasgow  ;  and  mea 
experienced  in  the  kinds  of  goods  for  which  a  demand  ex^^ 
isted  throaghont  the  country  were  well  qualified  for  di« 
recting  the  operations  of  manufacturers  in  a  town* 

Mea  engaging  in  the  pursuit  of  riches  by  means  of 
commerce  or  mamifEuitures  must  necessarily  possess  con- 
siderable activity  to  watch  every  means  of  success  }  and 
th^  are  frequently  of  a  sanguine  and  enterprising  dia» 
racter.  Hence  it  often  happens,  that  in  a  particular  town 
some  one  sort  of  manufacture  greatly  predominates.  As 
soon  as  one  or  two  individuals  are  observed  to  attain  to 
c^lence  by  means  of  it,  the  whole  of  their  neighbours^ 
having  no  other  employment  or  business  in  life,  excepting 
diat  of  pursuing  riches  by  whatever  kwful  means  they 
may  be  obtained,  instantly  throw  themselves  into  the  «a^ 
reer  in  which  they  perceive  that  others  havt  prospered* 
Accordingly,  in  looking  back  to  the  history  of  this  or  aiiy 
other  manufacturing  town,  it  will  usually  be  fiound,  that  at 
particular  periods  some  one  or  two  branches  of  business 
hove  prevailed  over  every  other.  In  these  all  personsare 
occupied )  and  in  proportioii  to  the  finrtune  of  these,  the 
whole  society  is  prosperous  or  depressed.  At  first  Paisley 
was  oekfarated  for  coarse  chequered  linen  doth,  afterwards 
chequered  linen  handkerchiefs ;  some  of  them  fine,,  and 
beanttfully  variegated  hj  the  manner  in  which  the  di& 
leroit  colours  were  disposed  according  to  the  taste  and 
inveotioa  of  the  numufiu^tnrers*  These  were  succeeded 
by  £abries  of  a  lighter  and  more  fimcifnl  kind,  consisting' 
not  only  of  jdain  lawns,  but  likewise  those  that  were 
striped  or  diequered  with  cotton,  and  others  that  were  or« 
■amented  wkh  a  great  variety  of  figures ;  some  of  which 
last  articles  still  coatinue  to  be  manufactured  h^^e.    An* 
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▼ahfn.  other,  manaiactiire  was  also  of  great  Importssice  dtiriiig  # 
considerable  period  in  Paiilej,  and  the  person  who  intro« 
duced  it  had  prevlouslj  been  brought  into  notice  bj  the 
superstition  of  the  times.  One  of  the  last  trials  in  Scot* 
land  for  witchcraft  originated  in  this  neighbourhood  in 
1697y  in  the  parish  of  Erskine.  The  person  supposed  to 
have  been  bewitched  or  tormented  bj  the  miserable 
Wretches,  believed  to  be  in  compact  with  die  devil,  wa9 
Christian  Shaw,  daughter  of  John  Shaw  of  Bargarren. 

nmd  IDA- This  young^ladj  appears  to  have  survived  the  machina* 
tions  of  Satan  and  his  accomplices;  and  having  afterwards 
acquired  a  remarkable  dexterity  in  spinning  fine  jam,  she 
conceived  the  idea  of  manufacturing  it  into  thread.  Her 
first  attempts  in  this  way  were  necessarily  on  a  small  scale«r 
She  executed  almostt  every  part  of  the  process  with  her 
own  hands^  and  bleached  her  materials  on  a  large  slate 
fdaced  in  one  of  the  windows  of  the  house.  She  succeeded^ 
however,  so  well  in  these  essays,  as.  to  have  soiEcient  en« 
comragement  to  go  on,  and  to  take  the  assistance  of  her 
younger  sisters  and  neighbours.  The  then  Lady  Blan«* 
lyre  carried  a  parcel  of  her  thread  to  Bath,  and  disposed 
of  it  advantageously  to  some  manufiacturers  of  lace ;  and 
this  was  probably  the  first  thread  made  in  Scotland  thift 
bad  crossed  the  Tweed.  About  this  time  a  person  who 
was  connected  with  the  family  happening  to  be  in  Hol« 
land,  found  means  to  learn  the  secrets  of  the  thread  ma« 
nufacture,' which  was  then  carried  on  to  great  extent  im 
that  country,  particularly  the  art  of  sorting  and  numbering 
Hit  threads  of  difiereot  sixes,  and  packing  them  ^p  for 
tale,  and  the  construction  and  management  of  the  twistinf 
«nd  twining  machines.  This  knowledge  he  commuuica* 
ted  on  his  return  to  his  friends  in  Bargarren ;  and  by 
l&eKns  of  it  they  were  enabled  to  conduct  their  manubc* 
pgm  with  more  regularity  and  to  a  greater  extents    The 
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ycmtig  women  In  the  neighbourhood  were  taught  to  spin  ▼flNf^^ 
fine  jam;  twining  mills  were  erected;  correspondences 
"Were  established  ;  and  a  profitable  business  was  carried 
on«  Barggrren  thread  became  extensively  known,  and 
being  ascertained  bj  a  stamp,  bore  a  good  price.  From 
the  instructions  of  the  family  of  Bargarren,  a  few  families 
in  the  neighbourhood  engaged  in  the  same  business,  and 
continued  in  it  for  a  number  of  years.  It  was  not  to  be 
expected,  however,  that  a  tiianufacture  of  th^t  kind  could 
•be  confined  to  so  small  a  district,  or  would  be  allowed  to 
xemain  in  so  few  hands,  for  a  great  length  of  time. .  The 
secrets  of  the  business  were  gradually  divulged  by  ap* 
prentices  and  assistants.  A  Mr  Pollock  iir  Paisley  esta- 
'blished  a  manufacture  of  the  same  sort,  which  was  spee- 
dily followed  by  others.  The  Paisley  thread  was  of  that 
sort  known  to  merchants  by  the  name  of  ouncf'tbread,  as 
distinguished  from  the  different  kinds  which  have  been 
prepared  chiefly  at  Aberdeen  and  Dundee. 

About  the  year  1760  Mr  M'Kerral  of  Hillhouse,  insilkgtise. 
Airshire,  introduced  the  manufacture  of  silk  gauze  into 
Pauley,  in  imitation  of  that  of  Spittalfields  in  London. 
After  vsurious  cofmteractlons,  to  which  all  new  inventions 
OT  trials  are  exposed,  he  completely  established  the  ma- 
-nu£su:ture.  Originally  the  patterns  and  design^  of  all 
fancy  works,  modes,  and  fashions,  were  composed  at  Pa* 
ris,  and  issued  out  with  an  absolute  authority  all  over 
Europe.  But  the  Paisley  manufacturers  established 
draughtsmen  of  their  own,  by  whom  their  designs  were 
composed,  and  the  patterns,  when  executed,  were  sent  to 
London  and  Paris  for  approbation*  By^  these  means  the 
•Inventive  principle  of  modes  and  fashions,  at  least  in  re« 
•spect  of  gauze^  was  transferred  from  Paris  to  Paisley •- 
The  consequence  was,  that  nice  and  curious  fabrics  were 
idevlaedj  and  such  a  vast  variety  of  elegant  and  richly  oma« 
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^  Vittagtt.  mcnted  gauze  was  issued  from  this  place,  as  outdid  every 
thing  of  the  kind  that  ii ad  formerly  appeared.  Spitt^- 
fields  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  manufacture  ;  compa* 
nies  came  down  from  Ix>ndon  to  carry  it  on  at  Paisley , 
where  it  prospered  and  increased,  it  is  believed,  beyond 
any  manufacture  which  any  town  in  Scotland  can  boast 
of*  Indeed  it  not  only  became  the  great  distinguishing 
manufacture  of  this  town,  but  it  filled  the  country  round 
to  the  distance  of  twenty  miles  ;  and  the  gentlemen  enga^ 
.ged  in  it  had  not  only  warehouses  ki  London  and  Dublin, 
but  they  had  correspondents  upon  the  continent,  and  shops 
for  vending  their  commodities  even  in  Paris  itself. 
Cotton.  After  the  invention  of  Arkwright's  machinery  for  spin- 
ning cotton  had  rendered  fabrics  prepared  from  that  ma« 
terial  at  once  cheap  and  elegant,  the  demand  for  silks  na* 
turally  declined,  and  almost  entirely  passed  away ;  but 
Paisley  was  not  tardy  in  adoptbg  the  new  manufacture, 
or  in  bringing  it  to  its  utmost  perfection.  The  whole 
neighbouring  waters  were  speedily  occupied,  as  already 
mentioned,  with  spinning  mills  and  bleachfelds^  iind 
every  village  here,  and  in  Airshire,  has  been  filled  with 
persons  employed  inweaving  cotton  goods.  Thus  this 
town  has  deservedly  risen  to  distinction  and  opulence  by 
the  enterprising  ingenuity  and  good  conduct  of  its  inha- 
bitants, which  have  proved  the  source  of  great  wealth  to 
themselves,  and  to  the  whole  of  that  part  of  the  British 
empire  which  is  situated  in  their  vicinity. 

Besides  the  towns  already  mentioned,  some  thriving 
and  populous  villages  are  to  be  found  in  the  county,  such 
as  PoUockshaws,  Bridge  of  Johnston,  and  Lochwinnoch  ; 
but  they  Qontain  nothing  that  requires  particular  notice. 
They  are  chiefly  occupied  by  weavers,  who  derive  em« 
ployment  from  Glasgow  and  Paisley. 

The  foUpwing  Table  contams  a  statement  of  the  pbpit- 
lation  of  the  county. 
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The  most  populous  part  «f  Renifewditre  lies  in  a  low 
mod  level  tract,  or  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  lower  part  of  the  Cljde,  and  near  to  the  waters  of 
the  western  ocean.  Hence  the  air  is  moist,  and  it  is  ex- 
posed to  considerable  rains.  It  does  not  appear,  how- 
ever,  to  be  by  any  means  unhealthy.  At  the  same  time, 
pflirtlj  In  consequence  of  its  low  situation,  and  partly  from 
the  crowded  population,  consisting  of  persons  of  low  rank, 
who  under  occasional  stagnations  of  trade  are  apt  to  be 
brought  into  straitened  circumstances,  when  any  epidemic 
cal  distemper  introduces  itself,  it  has  been  thought  to  con« 
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tMipM^  tinue  more  obstinately  than  in  the  freer  atmosphere  of  tfa€ 
>  more  elevated  and  mountainous  districts  of  Scotland. 

The  dialect  spoken  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  the 
common  low  country  Scots  used  by  Bums  and  Ramsay  $ 
but  it  has  a  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  pronunciation  ex- 
tremely discernible  to  a  Scottish  ear.  The  most  striking 
circumstance  attending  it  seems  to  be  a  disposition  to 
shorten  the  penult,  and  prolong  the  last  syllable  of  wordt^ 
when  the  structure  of  them  admits  that  to  be  done.  The 
▼owel  in  the  penult  syllable  is  for  the  most  part  expres- 
sed with  the  obscure  imperfect  sound  which  tbeCoglish 
give  to  the  character  e  when  between  two  consonants ; 
and  the  lengthened  vowel  of  the  last  syllable  is  very  ofba 
the  J£nglish  sound  of  ^  in  the  word/ar/.  The  penult  is 
pronounced  with  the  acute  accent  or  rising  inflection  of 
the  voice,  and  tLe  last  syllable  with  the  inverted^  or  fall« 
ing  and  rising  circumflex.  The  intervals  between  the 
extremes  of  gravity  and  acuteness  of  tone  are  often  con« 
siderable. 

It  is  uifoecessaty  to  make  toy  remarks  upon  the  cha- 
xacter  of  the  people  of  this  county.  It  ii  similar  to  that 
which  prevails  over  the  rest  of  the  west  of  Scotland ;  and 
any  peculiarities  which  exist  are  the  result  of  the  manu- 
jfacturing  and  commercial  aipirit  comndon  to  it  with  the 
whole  oi  the  lower  part  of  the  adjoining  county  of  La* 
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1  HE  county  or  shirc  of  Lanark  is  very  generally  deno-  BouDdtrJc* 
minated  Clydesdale^  from  the  river  Clyde,  which  has  its 
source  in  the  upper  confines  of  the  county,  traverses  it  in 
a  winding  course  of  upwards  of  sixty  miles,  dividing  it 
longitudinally,  and  afterwards  wafts  the  trade  of  Glasgow 
and  Paisley  to  the  Ocean.  This  county  is  situated  be- 
tween 55°  22'  and  55°  58^  north  latitude,  and  between 
30°  15'  and  4°  19/  west  longitude.  It  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  south  of  Scotland  between  the  Atlantic  and  German. 
Oceans ;  and  is  bounded  by  the  counties  of  West  and  Mid 
Lothians  and  Peebles  on  the  east,  by  Dumfriesshire  on 
the  south,  by  the  counties  of  Air  and  Renfrew  on  the 
west,  and  by  those  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling  on  the 
north.  The  greatest  length  of  the  shire,  from  north  to 
south,  is  about  47  miles  ;  and  the  greatest  breadth,  from 
east  to  west,  about  32  miles.  The  square  contents  are 
perhaps  nearly  870  miles,  equal  to  556,800  English 
acres,  or  nearly  445,440  of  the  ordinary  Scottish  mea- 
sure. This  district  is  subdivided  into  three  inferior  divi- 3^1,^1^ 
sions,  called  Wards ^  under  the  particular  jurisdiction  of  a* 
substitute  appointed  by  the  sheriff-depute  of  the  county. 
The  Upper  Ward,  of  which  the  ancient  borough  of  Lanark 
is  the  chief  town,  comprehends  the  parishes  of  Carluke,  La- 
nark, Carstairs,  Carnwath,  Dunsire,  Dolphington,WalstoQ^ 
Biggar,  Liberton,  Lamington,  Coulter,  Crawford,  Crawford- 
John,  Douglas,  Wiston  and  Roberton,  Symingtqp,  Coving'^ 
Vol.  JIL  D  ,, 
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,    ^^     ton,  Pettinain,  Carmlchacl,  and  Lcsmahago*    The  Middlr 
Ward,  of  which  the  town  of  Hamilton  is  the  centre,  com-' 
prehends  the  parishes  of  Hamilton,  Blantire,  Kilbride,  A- 
Tondale,  Glassford,  Stonehouse,  Dalserf,  Cambusnethan,. 
Shotts,£ast  Monkland,  and  West  Monkland.  The  Lower 
Ward,  lying  immediately  aroand  the  city  of  Glasgow,  be- 
sides the  country  or  barony  parish  of  Glasgow,  contains 
the  parishes  of  Calder,  Cambuslang,  Rutherglen,.  Car- 
munnock,  Govan,  and  a  part  of  Cathcart ;  the  remainder 
of  this  last  parish  being  in  the  county  of  Renfrew. 
Upper         Th^*  coimty  is  so  extensive,  and  the  surface  so  ^catlj 
Ward,     di verified,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  tole- 
able  map  of  the  quality  of  the  soils.     The  Upper  Ward^ 
which  is  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  county,  is  mostly 
mountainous,  or  at  least  hilly  and  moorish,  and,  from  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  the  great  elevation  of  the  country, 
not  capable  of  much  agricultural  improvement*    Between 
two-thirds  and  three-fourths  of  its  extent  may  be  compre- 
hended under  this  description.  The  wide  parishes  of  Craw- 
ford and  Crawford- John,  the  greatest  part  of  Lamington  and 
Coulter,  are  high  and  rugged.      Three-fourths  of  Doug- 
las  and  LesmahagOy  on  the   one   side,  and  of  Dunsire 
on  the  other,  are  either  moorish  heathy  land,  or  covered 
with  beds  of  peat-earth,  yielding  but  little  useful  her- 
bage.    Considerable  tracts  in   the  parishes  of  Carluke, 
Carstairs,  Lanark,  Camwath,  Walston,  Dolphington,  and 
Biggar,  are  of  much  the  same  quality.     At  the  same 
time  there  are  important  exceptions  to  this,  as  will  be 
afterwards  noticed,  particularly  within  two  miles  of  tlte 
Clyde. 

At  the  head'  of  the  county,  where  it  comes  in  contact 
with  that  of  Dumfriesshire,  the  country  is  extremely 
mountainous ;  and  the  mountains  are  of  that  description, 
with  a  narrow  foot,  and  a  long  steep  ascent  or  acclivity, 
which  we  formerly  described.     These  mighty  edifices  of 
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tictture  trc  crowded  so  closely  together,  that  their  grandeur,  ^^  . 
is  lost  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller.  When  he  proceeds  a- 
long  the  hollows,  only  the  sides  of  the  nearest  mountains 
are  presented  to  his  view  ;  if  he  climb  an  eminence,  he 
ees  nothing  but  a  confused  group  of  rugged  t9ps^  with 
th^  naked  rock  now  and  then  appearing  among  the  herb- 
age. The  elevation  of  this  tract  is  very  gre^  ^  the  site 
of  the  villaore  of  Leadliilis  being  computed  tcf  be  2000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  top  of  one  of  the 
i,owthers,  a  ridge  of  hills  near  that  place,  has  been  found 
to  be  1100  feet  higher,  making  the  height  of  this  summit 
3100  feet. 

In  proceeding  down  the  Clyde  the  prospect  opens,  the 
hills  stand  at  greater  distances  from  each  other,  and  the 
ascents  are  less  abrupt ;  villages,  farms,  corn-fields,  and 
plantations  of  trees,  appear  among  the  eminences ;  and 
the  mixture  of  hill  and  dale  forms  a  scene  at  once  simple 
and  sublime.  The  nature  of  the  soil^  however,  is  not  al- 
ways more  fertile  as  the  elevation  becomes  less.  The  pas- 
tures on  the  heights  of  Crawford  are  superior  to  those  of 
Douglas  or  Dunsire.  The  former  are  upon  hard  rock, 
and  many  of  them  pretty  dry,  covered  with  a  thick 
mixture  of  short  heath  and  sweet  grasses,  sometimes 
a  close  verdant  carpet  with  very  little  heath.  The  latter 
are  frequently  wet  and  spongy,  and  their  herbage  thin 
and  coarse.  As  the  hills  decline  in  height,  the  rock 
more  seldom  appears  on  the  surface  ;  and  beds  of  gravel, 
of  a  considerable  depth,  are  sometimes  seen. 

Tinto,  or  Tintoc,  signifying  the  biti  of  ^re,  is  the  last Tintoc* 
great  mountain  to  the  north,  and  forms  the  boundary  of 
the  hilly  district  on  that  side.  The  height  of  this  moun- 
tain is  about  2260  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and 
the  medium  height  of  the  arable  land  around  its  base  from 
000  to  700  feel.     From  Tintoc  the  face  of  the  country  i& 
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,  ^'^'  soften^  down  k^  gentle  elevations  and  depressions  ;  nni, 
the  Clyde  slowly  glides,  with  many  windings  around  the 
mountain,  through  a  tract  of  beautiful  meadows,  for  above 
a  dozen  miles^  till  it  arrives  at  the  head  of  4he  celebrated 
falls  :  from  thence  it  rushes  from  cataract  to  cataract, 
foaming  smiong  the  fragments  of  rock,  for  about  six  miles, 
and  regains  its  quiet  bed  and  gentle  motion  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  Upper  Ward. 

The  principal  part  of  the  arable  territory  of  the  upper  dis- 
trict is  in  the  parishes  around  Tintoc,  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  river.  A  tract  of  country  is  there  found,  to  the 
south  and  eastward  of  the  mountain^  in  the  parishes  of  Wis- 
ton,  Symington^  Coulter,  Biggar,  Covington,  Libetton, 
and  Carstairs,  whidi  is  of  very  considerable  value.  The 
soil,  in  particular,  around  Biggar  and  westward,  in  a  di- 
rect line  along  the  southern  side  of  the  mountain,  is  of 
the  most  valuable  quality,  and  incomparably  superior  to 
what  is  found  in  almost  any  comer  of  the  Lothians.  It 
appears  to  be  formed  upon  the  surface  of  whin  or  basaltic 
rock,  which,  from  the  perpendicular  position  of  its  stra- 
ta, readily  absorbs  or  conveys  downwards,  into  the  bowds 
of  the  earth,  the  superabundant  moisture  of  the  climate. 
But  an  elevation  of  naK>re  than  600  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea  exposes  this  fine  tract  of  territory  to  the  greatest 
disadvantages,  in  consequence  of  late  seasons,  and  the 
pernicious  frosts  formerly  described  as  occurring  in 
Tweeddale.  Around  Tintoc  the  soil  of  the  meadows  bj 
the  river-side,  formed  by  the  slime- deposited  in  floods,  is 
of  the  nature  of  carse-ground,  with  a  greater  or  less  mix- 
ture of  sand,  in  proportion  to  the  quicker  or  slower  mo- 
tion of  the  stream  by  which  it  has  been  deposited.  These 
meadows  are  very  fertile,  and  are  still  receiving  additions 
.from  the  inundations  of  the  river.  But  this  cause  of  fer- 
tility is  also  the  cause  of  frequent  and  considerable  da- 
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aiagfc ;  the  innndations  sametimes  destroying  the  crops,  ^^ 
shifting  the  coarse  of  the  river,  carrying  away  the  rich 
sofiiy  and  leaving  beds  of  sand  and  gravel  in  its  stead. 
The  upland^  as  already  mentiof^d,  are  dry  and  very  fer- 
tile, of  a  light  soil,  often  with  an  under  stratum  of  gravel, 
that  is,  of  fragnients  of  rock,  to  a  considerable  depth  : 
Imt  some  places  occur  which  have  hitherto  remained  un- 
cultivated, and  exhibit  a  sterile  aspect ;  and  in  others,  the 
surface,  by  the  severity  of  the  climate,  has  become  moor- 
ish  and  spongy^ 

From  the  beginning  of  the  falls,  downward,  the  face  of 
the  country  is  considerably  altered  for  some  miles.  The 
basaltic  or  whin  rock  begins  te  terminate,  and  horizontal 
rtrata  of  free-stone  to  occur.  The  river  sinks  into  a  deep 
bed,  several  hundred  feet  below  the  level  of  the  surround- 
a^g  country ;  anid  the  soil  of  the  country  itself  gradually 
deteriorates,  in  propqrti<Hi  as  it  descends  towards  a  milder 
dimate«  The  greatest  part  of  the  arable  land  in  the  pa- 
rishes of  Lanark  and  Lesmahago  is  dry,  light,  and  fri- 
able ;  and,  thdugh  much  le«s  fertile,  somewhat  resembling 
that  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tintoc,  already  described. 
In  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper  Ward  the  clayey  Sioil  takes 
place ;  and  much  of  the  soil  of  Carluke  parish  is  either  of 
a  clayey  nature,  or  has  a  dense  argillaceous  bottom.  A 
great  deal  of  it  is  damp,  cold,  and  barren  ^  but  some  of 
it  is  of  a  very  good  quality ;  and  that  verge  of  the  parish 
which  lies  along  the  Clyde  is  not  less  fertile  in  soil  than 
rich  in  picturesque  beauties.  Towards  the  lower  part  of 
Ae  Upper  Ward,  though  the  soil  in  general  is  less  fertile, 
the  country  becomes  more  interesting.  Handsome  seats, 
surrounded  with  well-dressed  fields,  sheltered  with  clumps 
and  belts  of  trees,  are  frequent.  Villages,  filled  with  in- 
dustrious  inhabitants,  arise  on  all  sides;  and  in  every 
quarter^  beauty  and  fertility  are  annually  given  to  som^ 
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I  SoiL  new  fpots.  The  country  descends  nearer  to  the  tevid  j^ 
^he  riyer,  and  fertile  valleys  again  adorn  its  banks. 
Middle  At  the  commencement  of  the  Middle  Ward  the  territory 
has  lost  much  of  its  elevation^  and  continues  to  fall  to^ 
wards  the  north-west.  When  seen  from  a  considerably 
l^eighty  it  has  a  level  appearance  :  but  in  fact  it  is  eyery* 
where  diversified  by  inequalities  ;  scarce  a  plain  of  anjr 
cpnsiderable  extent  intervening,  except  the  valleys  along 
the  sides  of  the  river^  from  which  the  surface,  as  it  re- 
cedeSy  rises  irregularly  to  the  highest  ridg^>  on  each  side^ 
near  the  confines  of  the  county.  Thp  height  of  these 
ridges,  if  a  few  particular  summits  of  no  grefit  importancip 
are  excepted,  is  not  more  than  700  feet  a)>ove  the  level  of 
the  sea.  Tiie  site  of  the  town  of  Hamilton,  on  the  low 
ground  in  the  centre  of  the  Middle  Ward,  is  computed  to 
be  from  100  to  140  feet ;  the  medium  height  of  the  cul-^ 
tivated  land  is  probably  from  2^0  to  300  feet  aboye  thQ 
,      sea. 

The  soil  of  the  Middle  Ward,  though  much  diversified, 
IS  generally  of  a  clayey  nature.  Towards  the  river,  for 
twelve  miles  in  length,  and  perhaps  six  miles  in  breadth, 
a  more  beautiful  country  can  scarcely  be  seen.  It  lies 
sloping  on  all  s  dcs  towards  the  Clyde.  Ii  abounds  in 
orchards  and  country-seats,  with  numerous  villages  and 
hamlets ;  and  the  whole  is  adofccd  with  beautiful  planta- 
tions. But  remote  from  the  river,  the  aspect  of  the  coun- 
try is  in  general  very  diflTecnt,  as  it  ascends  towards  the 
high  country  or  ridges  on  each  side.  It  is  supposed  that  in 
the  Middle  Ward  there  are  no  less  than  40,000  acres  of 
moss.  With  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  soil,  the  bottom  is 
a  hard  clay,  which  readily  splits  into  thin  plates,  chiefly 
in  a  horizontal  direction.  It  is  called  by  farmers  tiU^  and 
by  Diineralogists  scbistus^  b/aze,  or  b/ae.  It  usually  ap- 
pears in  those  countries  where  coal  and  lime  are  found.  It 


is  diieflj  day,  containing  sand  mnd  mka  in  ^ftrent  pro«  ^»3^^^ 
portions.  When  exposed  a  short  time  to  At  weadier,  it 
falls  down  into  a  soft  claj,  and  majr  in  time  be  reduced  to 
good  soil*  This  decomposition  is  owing  to  the  action  of 
the  atmosphere,  sun,  and  rain,  that  alters  the  cementi- 
tious  or  stiff  matter  in  the  difierent  earthj  particles.  The 
cementitious  matter  is  chiefly  sulphureous  or  aluminous  $ 
u  substance  which,  unless  it  is  extracted  or  altered,  ren« 
<lers  the  earth  wiUi  which  it  is  mixed  extremely  unfit  for 
vegetation.  Besides  this  clayey  soil,  sometimes  a  little 
tract  of  sand  or  gravelly  soil  occurs ;  and  when  a  bed  of 
this  open  quality  is  of  a  tolerable  depth,  the  land  is  dry  ; 
but  wherever  the  clayey  under-stratum  approaches  the 
surface,  which  frequently  happens,  the  soil  is  soft  and  wet. 
At  some  distance  from  the  river  there  is  frequently  found, 
Ijring  upon  «  clay  bed,  a  thin  loose  soil^  nuich  disposed  ta 
heave  with  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  very  unfit 
to  furnish  either  nourishment  or  a  sufficient  mechanical 
support  to  the  plants.  The  black  or  grey  soil  on  the  hi^ 
moorish  grounds  is  somewhat  similar  to  this,  but  generally 
bears  much  more  grass.  The  water-formed  soils  in  the 
valleys  by  the  sides  of  the  river,  and  some  of  the  other 
considerable  streams,  differ  greatly  from  all  the  above- 
mentioned,  being  naturally  more  fertile,  deeper,  and  ge« 
neraUy  less  apt  to  be  injured  by  rain,  as  they  lie  upon  a 
bed  of  open  gravel. 

With  regard  to  the  aspect  of  the  country  in  the  Middle  pgce  of  the 
Ward,  at  a  distance  from,  the  river,  and  resting  upon  such^**"^' 
species  of  soils,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  the  highest  ridge,  - 

^on  the  north  side,  runs  along  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Gambuanethan  parish,  through  the  nuddle  of  that  of 
Sbotts,  where  this  r'dge  is  pretty  high  and  rocky ;  and 
thence  through  East  Monkland  parish,  declining  a  little 
9$  it  proceeds  westward.     In  these  three  parishes,  parti« 
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enlarlf  in  that  of  Shotts,  lie  the  greatest  part  of  the  maues 
to  be  fooad  on  this  side  the  river.  Much  of  the  rest  of 
the' soil  along  the  ridge  is  moorish^  coarse,  and  wet.  On 
the  Calder,  which  divides  the  parishes  of  Cambusnethan 
and  ShottSy  there  is  a  tract  of  prettj  good  soil  on  both 
sides.  Near  the  head  of  the  stream  it  is  light>  sandj,  or 
gravelly,  and  pretty  dry  ;  farther  down  it  becomes  a  strong 
clay.  Many  fields  in  East  Monkland,  though  high,  are 
uAtrMy  fertile  $  some  are  inclined  to  sand  and  some  to 
day.  A  considerable  part  is  of  a  grey  moorish  soil^  and 
somewhat  of  a  mixed  nature.  This  tract  is  interspersed 
with  spots  of  pasture,  and  marshy  meadow  sown  annu- 
ally for  hay.  The  opposite  or  southern  side  of  the  Clyde, 
beginning  in  the  parish  of  Avondale,  is  a  continuation  of 
the  hilly  range  which  divides  the  parishes  of  Douglas 
and  Lesmahago  from  Airshire,  and  runs  from  Av(m« 
dale,  through  Kilbride,  to  the  county  of  Renfrew.  The 
wilds  here  are  much  more  extensive  than  those  on  the 
north  side  of  the  Clyde.  Through  a  tract  of  twelve 
miles  long,  and  sometimes  a  considerable  breadth,  there 
is  scarce  any  thing  but  niosses  and  benty  or  heathy  pas- 
ture, very  wet  and  coarse  ;  a  mixture  here  and  there  is 
somewhat  drier,  and  may  be  called  green.  The  arable  ^ 
land  of  Avondale  bears  only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  ;  hut  the  greater  part  of  the  parishes  of  Kilbride, 
Stonehouse,  and  Glassford,  are  arable.  The  lowest  part 
of  the  Upper  Ward  is  extremely  beautiful,  in  consequence 
of  the  efforts  of  cultivation. 
I^owcr  '^^^  Under  Ward,  though  a  very  limited  district,  is  the 
Ward,  most  important  of  the  whole,  oa  account  of  its  contain- 
ing the  city  of  Glasgow.  A  great  part  of  the  surface  of 
the  soil  has  been  greatly  improved  and  ornamented  by 
the  overflowings  of  a  prosperous  commerce,  which  hat 
enabled  the  dtizons  to  convert  a  portion  of  it  into  snm- 
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mtr  retreats.  With  regard  to  the  remainder,  the  soil,  m  ^  ^ 
general^  consists  of  claj  resembling  that  akeadj  men- 
ticm^  or  of  a  sand  originallj  very  poor.  The  surface 
of  what  is  called  the  Barony  Parish  of  Glasgow  is  won- 
dtftfbllj  diversified,  and  some  of  its  ralleys  or  low  grounds 
are  oncommonly  fertile. 

Upcm  the  whole,  it  maj  be  remarked,  that  this  county,  Genenl  i^ 
in  some  degree,  contradicts  a  general  rule  relative  to  the 
fertility  of  the  earth.  It  is  generally  understood,  that  in 
the  same  latitude  land  is  always  more  valuable  in  propor- 
tion to  the  comparative  lowness  of  the  situation  ;  but,  in 
ojq>osition  to  this  rule,  the  territory  along  the  Clyde  above 
the  falls  seems  to  be  superior  to  any  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  county ;  not  only  to  these  fields  nearly  on  the  samo 
level  on  the  ridges  of  the  country,  but  exceeding,  in  real 
intrinsic  fertility,  the  fine  low  grounds  which  are  400  or 
500  feet  less  elevated.  The  meadows  or  yalleys  of  the 
former,  by  the  river-side,  are  cropped  and  left  in  grass 
for  a  few  years  alternately,  and  without  receiving  any 
mamire  continue  to  yield  abundant  harvests.  The  uplands, 
when  properly  freed  of  weeds,  are  very  productive  with 
half  the  manure  which  is  found  necessary  in  the  lower 
port  of  the  county,  and  the  harvests  are  generally  earlier. 
One  circumstance  already  alluded  to,  however,  tends 
greatly  to  diminish  the  difference  of  the  comparative  va« 
lue  of  land  in  these  different  districts.  The  spring,  but 
more  especially  the  autumnal  frosts,  are  more  firequent 
and  more  intense  in  the  upper  country  than  in  the  lower. 
Those  calamitous  mildews  or  hoar*frosts,  sometimes  in 
the  month  of  August,  fall  do¥ni  from  the  sides  of  the 
mountains,  condense  at  the  bottom,  and  sweep  slowly 
along  the  valleys  of  the  Upper  Ward,  blasting  the  harvest 
wherever  they  come;  labile  the  opener  country  below 
pcrbi^  cscapeS|  and  the  com  ripens  slowly  to  a  tolerably " 


^  Watew.  ^  harvest.  Such  frosts  arc  said  to  be  more  frequent  thes©. 
last  thirty  jtars  than  formerly,  and  particuladj  since 
17Sf  •  In  the  narrower  valleys  their  effects  are  more  se^^ 
▼erely  felt ;  so  that»  among  the  thick-clustered  hills,  near 
ihc  upper  extremity  of  the  county,  tillage  is  almost  abas- 
doned. 

^Cfydcf  Of  the  waters  of  this  county,  the  chief^  and  that  most 
clesenring  of  notice,  is  the  river  from  which  the  district  de- 
(jves  its  name,  and  which  we  have  already  repeatedly  men- 
tioned ;  but  the  scenery  upon  its  banks  merits  more  parti- 
^ar  notice.  After  descending  from  the  highest  region  in 
the  south  of  Scotland,  and  collecting  a  variety  of  streams 
from  the  mountainous  district  of  Crawford  and  Crawford- 
John^  the  Clyde,  by  the  time  it  arrives  at  the  upper  part 
of  the  parish  of  Lanungton,  has  become  a  very  considerable 
fiver)  thereafter  it  winds  around  the  roots  of  Tintoc,  in  a 
beautiful  and  serpentine  course,  among  cultivated  banks, 
for.  many  miles.  Its  waters  are  clear,  and  it  rolls  over  a 
bed  consisting  of  hard  gravel,  and  sometimes  of  great 
stones  approaching  to  the  character  of  rocks»  It  gene- 
rally has  fords  at  the  distance  of  every  one  or  two  miles, 
which  may  be  passed  on  foot ;  and  bridges  have  beea 
built  upon  the  most  important  roads«  The  Clyde  is  here, 
liowever,  a  dangerous  river ;  it  is  apt  to  swell  very  un- 
expectedly^ in  consequence  of  rain  falling  among  the  moun- 
tains where  it  takes  it  rise.  During  the  heats  of  summer, 
the  brightness  of  its  waters  is  continually  tempting  young 
persons  in  the  neighbourhood  to  the  amusement  of  bathing ; 
whilst  its  stony  bottom,  the  weight  of  the  stream,  which 
often  takes  sudden  tunis,  and  the  remarkable  inequality 
of  the  bottom,  frequently  hurry  them  to  destruction  :  n6 
dry  season,  passing  without  several  lives  being  lost  ia 
this  way.  Between  the  parishes  of  Covington  and  PeW- 
Atajsin  on  fbc  west,  and  of  Libcrtoo  and   Carstairt  o» 


Ithe  east  mnd  nortb,  the  Cljde  seems  almost  to  stagnate  Vtunk 
amidst  the  rich  meadows  bj  which  it  u  surroonded; 
pnd  for  several  miles  its  course  is  slow^  and  its  waters 
deep.  On  approaching  the  paridi  of  Lanark  it  resumes  its 
former  appearance^  and  flows  along,  in  an  expanded  stream^ 
over  a  stony  bottom,  till  it  approach  the  celebrated  falls 
already  mentioned.  There,  on  account  of  the  weight  of 
yater  contained  in  the  river,  the  height  of  the  falls^  and 
the  scenery  by  which  they  are  surrounded,  the  Clyde  is  aa 
object  of  much  curiosity.  The  uppermost  fall,  calledFiUt<4 
Bonnitwt  Un,  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the^ 
town  of  Lanark  i  and  in  visiting  it  the  traveller  has  to 
pjiss  by  the  principal  fall,  called  Corra  Lin.  Between 
these  two  cataracts  the  river  is  enclosed  by  a  wall  of  rocks  % 
at  the  bottom  of  which,  overlooked  by  tremendous  preci«' 
pices,  it  boils  and  foams  over  the  shelving  and  broken 
rocl^s  which  continually  interrupt  its  dark  and  horrid 
course.  Along  the  eastern  side  of  the  river  a  romantio 
road  is  formed,  with  fine  woods  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
river  roaring  below,  in  a  deep  chasm,  on  the  other.  This 
road  reaches  from  the  house  of  Bonniton,  near  the  Cotja 
Linn,  to  the  uppermost  or  Bonniton  Linn,  Above  theBonmttM 
Bonniton  or  highest  .Lin  the  river  exhibits  a  broad,  ex-*^ 
panded,  and  placid  appearance,  beautifully  environed 
with  plantations  of  forest-trees.  Its  course  is  towards  the 
north-west,  but  it  suddenly  turns  towards  the  north-east; 
and  at  the  bending*  is  the  Bonniton  Lin,  where  the  river 
falls  over  a  part  of  the  stratum  of  rock  which  forms  the 
termination  of  that  along  which  the  road  already  mention- 
ed  runs.  From  an  elevated  point  above  the  cataract  or  lir. 
the  whole  body  of  the  river  is  seen  precipitating  itself, 
^ith  a  dreadful  noise,  into  the  chasm  below,  over  the 
edge  of  a  perpendicular  rock.  The  height  of  the  rock, 
4iifhyjing  a  small  fall  immediately  above  the  perpendira« 
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^  Watttf.  ^  lar  descent,  is  about  thirtj  feet.  From  this  fall  the  appear* 
ance  of  the  river  is  suddenly  changed ;  its  course  is  con<* 
tracted ;  and,  as  already  mentioned,  it  angril  v  boils  and 
thunders,  among  rocks  and  precipices,  down  towards  the 
principal  or  Corra  Lin,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile. 
The  traveller  return  along  the  precipitous  path,  already 
mentioned,  which  overhangs  the  river.  We  have  said 
that  its  sides  consist  of  walls  of  rode :  these  are  eqni- 
'  distant   and  wonderfully  regular,  forming,   as  Mr  Pen- 

"*  nant  expresses  it,  a  stupendous  natural  masonry,  from 
whose  crevices  daws  and  other  wild  birds  are  incessantly 
springing.  These  rocks  are  rendered  the  more  pleasing, 
because  every  jutting  comer  is  covered  with  natfural 
wood,  the  shade  of  which  augments  the  magnificence' of 
die  scenery. 

OtfTi  lio.  Corra  Lin  is  best  seen  from  a  summer-house  or  pavil. 
fion  built  by  Sir  James  Carmichael  of  Bonniton,  in  1708, 
upon  a  high  rocky  bank  which  overlooks  the  fall.  On 
the  opposite  side  the  old  castle  of  Corra  is  seen,  seated  on 
a  high  rock  over  the  fall,  near  which  a  modem  mansion 
atands.  The  lin  or  cataract  itself  does  not  fall  in  a  per- 
pendicular  direction ;  nor  does  the  water  descend  in  an  u- 
niform  sheet  as  at  the  Bonniton  Lin.  The  river  follows 
a  sort  of  circuitous  course,  being  dashed  from  one  ledge 
of  a  shelving  rock  to  another,  so  as  to  form  three  difier- 
ent,  though  almost  imperceptible  pi^cipitous  leaps.  No- 
thing can  surpass  the  striking  and  stupendous  appearance 
of  the  fall,  placed  as  it  is  amidst  the  most  magnificent  oa- 

^  tural  scenery  of  woods  and  rocks ;  and  when  viewed  from 

almost  any  spot,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  strike  with  astoniA^ 
ment,  and  a  considerable  degree  of  terror,  the  unaccus- 
tomed beholder.  The  tremendous  rocks  around  the  aged 
castle  upon  the  opposite  bank,  a  corn-mill  in  the  rockbe- 
iowy  but  upon  the  vety  smnmit  of  the  "fall,  the  furious 
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said  impatient  stream  foammg  over  the  precipice^  the  hor-  Vatyiw  ^ 
rid  diasm  beneath  the  feet  of  the  spectator,  the  scream  of  ' 
wild  birds,  and  the  thundering  sound  of  the  water-fall, 
whose  concussion  seems  to  shake  the  earth,  all  contribute 
to  form  a  scene  at  once  tremendous  and  pleasing.  The 
Corra  Lin  is  said  to  be  eightj-ibur  feet  in  height.  From 
these  falls  the  appearance  of  the  Clyde,  as  already  men- 
tioned, and  of  its  banks,  is  totally  altered*  Instead  of  a 
mild  and  calm  river,  softly  flowing  through  level  mea- 
dows in  a  wide  and  expansive  stream,  it  becomes  an  im- 
petuous torrent,  deep  ingulphed  in  a  double  range  of  steep 
and  rocky  hills,  seeming  impatient  of  its  straitened  course. 
The  brooks  which  fall  into  it  are  somewhat  of  the  same 
character.  The  rushing  waters,  the  lofty  and  diversified 
rocks,  the  towering  summits,  the  overhanging  woods,  ex- 
hibit altogether  a  scenery  in  which  the  beauties  of  nature 
are  happily  blended  with  the  grand  and  sublime,  and  form 
a  proper  subject  to  warm  the  imagination  and  exercise  the 
genius  of  the  poet  and  the  landscape-painter.  To  a  Scot- 
tish  imagination,  the  interest  attending  these  scenes  is 
powerfully  augmented  by  the  consideration,  that  in/form- 
cr  times  they  formed  the  retreats  of  national  independ- 
ence, by  affording  places  of  safety  to  Wallace  and  his 
friends. 

At  a  short  distance  below  the  Corra  lin  is  a  beautiful  Dundaff' 
and  romantic  fall,  called  Bundaff  Lin;  it  is  only  a  few 
feet  in  height.  Near  it  is  a  rock,  called  Wallace* s  Chair^ 
where  he  is  said,  on  one  occasion,  to  have  concealed  him- 
self. Within  view  of  this  fall,  in  a  low  den,  are  four 
lofty  cotton-mills,  with  a  village  attached  to  them  ;  they 
will  be  afterwards  noticed.  The  next  fall  of  importance  StMiebjiet^ 
is  the  Stoaebyres  Lin,  nearly  three  miles  below  the  Corra 
lin ;  it  consists,  in  like  manner,  of  t^iree  distinct  faHs 
succeeding  <me  another,  which  altogether  measure  alK>ut 
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Watan.  leventj  feet  in  height.  This  cataract  limits,  in  the  tf^ 
Ter  Cljde,  the  ascent  of  the  salmon,  as  none  can  possiblj- 
surmount  it,  although  at  one  season  their  endeavours 
lure  incessant*  This  is  not  less  romantic  than  the  other 
falls ;  wild  rugged  rocks  are  equally  visible  here,  and 
they  are  equally  fringed  with  wood  ;  but  the  trees  in  the 
vicinity  are  not  so  tall  and  stately,  consisting  chiefly  of 
coppice-wood. 

At  length,  after  a  confinement  of  six  miles/  in  a  deep 
and  rocky,  but  wooded  glen,  the  course  through  which 
the  Clyde  flows  gradually  opens,  the  river  expands,  and, 
instead  of  being  agitated  among  rude  and  steep  rocks,  k 
flows  over  a  pebbled  bed,  through  alternate  tracks  of  slo- 
ping banks  and  fertile  valleys,  adorned  in  some  places 
with  a  mixture  of  orchards  and  coppice- wood,  and  at  o^ 
thers  with  tufts  of  forest-trees.  Thus  it  proceeds  for 
twelve  miles,  through  the  lower  part  of  the  parish  of 
Cambusnethan,  and  the  parishes  of  Dalyell,  West  Monk- 
land,  and  Bothwell,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Clyde  ;  and 
those  of  Dalserf,  Hamilton,  and  Blantyre,  on  the  south. 
Here,'  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  the  land  ascends  gen- 
tly on  both  sides,  exhibiting  sloping  banks  and  pleasing 
well-cultivated  territory,  which  in  all  probability  is  infe- 
rior in  beauty  to  no  part  of  the  island.  Afterwards  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  river,  or  rather  of  its  vicinity,  alters  ; 
bold  banks,  in  the  parishes  of  Bothwell  and  Blantyre, 
liem  it  in  on  each  side.  From  thence  they  expand  and 
contract  alternately  to  the  extremity  of  the  county,  ex- 
hibiting merjvrhert  a  beautiful  variety  :  the  same  great 
materials,  flowing  waters^  winding  valleys,  and  swelling 
banks,  form  the  ground-work  of  the  landscape,  both  a- 
bove  the  falls  and  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county  ^  but 
the  finishing  of  the  one  is  entirely  different  from  that  of 
tht  other.     In  the  former,  Nature  appears  in  the  elegant 
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limplicitj  of  an  undress  ;  in  the  latter,  mafgnificentlj  ar«.  V^^ 
rajcd  In  her  richest  ornaments.  The  soil  and  climate 
seem  to  be  much  disposed  to  the  growth  of  wood  ;  and 
spontaneous  copse- woods  everywhere  fringe  the  hanging 
banks.  Besides  the  estates  of  great  landholders,  much 
of  the  land  is  parcelled  out  in  moderate  and  small  pro- 
perties. The  industry  and  judgment  which  so  manj 
people  of  all  ranks  have  exerted  to  shelter  tfieir  proper- 
ties, and  adorn  their  places  of  residence,  have  dispersed 
over  the  face  of  the  country  groups  of  trees,  appearing  in 
a  beautiful  disorder,  as  if  scattered  by  the  hand  of  chance. 
Numerous  villages  and  hamlets  contribute  to  enrich  the 
scenery  along  the  Clyde.  The  labours  of  a  number  of 
husbandmen  employed  in  the  improvement  of  the  fields^ 
have  produced  a  verdure  which  smiles  almost  perpetually 
in  different  comers,  to  whatever  quarter  the  eye  is  turned* 
Orchards  embosomed  in  woods  stand  all  along  the  Clyde 
by  the  foot  of  the  rising  slopes.  Thus  that  beautiful  va- 
riety, which. the  face  of  the  country  has  received  from  the 
hand  of  nature,  is  everywhere  heightened  and  improved. 
—As  soon  as  the  Clyde  reaches  Glasgow,  it  becomes  a  soft 
of  appendage  to  the  commerce  of  that  city.  The  tide  as- 
cends along  it,  and  it  flows  along  a  level  tract  with  only  a 
few  feet  of  descent  to  Greenock. 

All  the  other  waters  of  the  county  flow  into  the  Clyde.  Sec^ndtff 
In  the  uppermost  part  of  its  course  it  receives  from  the 
moimtains  a  multitude  of  streams  ;  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Elwin  and  Glengonar,  because  their  sands  were 
in  former  times  washed  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  gold 
dust :  these  are  in  the  parish  of  Crawford.  Another 
stream,  called  the  Little  Clyde,  and  a  multitude  of  o- 
thers,  are  only  remarkable  for  containing  abundance  Jof 
frout,  excepting  in  so  far  as  any  of  them  are  at  times  in- 
jpred  by  the  washings  of  the  oiines  in  that  neighbour- 
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^  Vaten>  hood*  Dunneatcn  water  in  Crawford- John  parish.  Coulter 
water,  and  thereafter  the  Midwajn,  add  considerably  to  the 
Cljde  ;  but  they  are  in  no  respect  interesting.  Douglas 
water,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river,  with  many  sub- 
ordinate streams  which  fall  into  it,  such  as  the  Glespine, 
Kennocks,  and  Manks,  all  abound  in  trout.  Douglas 
water  runs  a  course  of  about  sixteen  miles  before  it  falls 
into  the  Cl^de  above  Lanark.  From  ihe  latitude  of  the 
falls  of  Clyde  the  waters  which  flow  into  it,  or  their  banks^ 
Ctrtlane  become  more  interesting.  Cartlane  craigs,  upon  Mouss 
Mouss.  water,  which  enters  Clyde  nearly  a  mile  below  Lanark^ 
are  extremely  deserving  of  notice.  This  is  a  curious  and 
romantic  den,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length,  bounded 
on  either  side  by  a  reef  of  lofty,  precipitous,  and  nigged 
rocks,  which  are  fringed  with  coppice- wood  on  the  north 
side,  and  with  coppice- wood  and  thriving  plantations  on 
the  south.  The  rocky  bank  on  the  north  side  is  about 
400  feet  in  height,  and  it  is  not  much  lower  upon  the 
south  side.  Both  banks  are  finely  varied  with  the  diffe- 
rent appearances  of  rock,  wood,  and  precipice.  At  the 
bottom  runs  the  river  Mouss,  which  scarcely  leaves  room 
for  the  lonely  traveller  to  traverse  the  den.  However, 
here  the  celebrated  botanist  Mr  Lightfoot  clambered  in 
search  of  plants,  and  discovered  some  rare  and  uncommon 
ones,  as  may  be  seen  in  his  *'  Flora  Scotica.''  At  all  the 
bendings  of  the  Mouss,^  which  are  numerous,  the  scenery 
varies ;  and  wherever  a  prominent  rock  stands  forth  on 
one  side,  the  corresponding  recess  may  be  remarked  on 
the  other.  A  cavern  in  one  of  the  rocks  is  still  called 
Wallace's  cave,  in  consequence  of  a  tradition  that  it  was 
once  the  hiding-place  of  that  patriotic  hero. 
J.ngan  wa-  In  the  parish  of  Lesmahago,  on  the  southern  side  of  the 
^^'  Clyde,   the  water  called   Logan  rises  in  the  mountain^ 

which  divide  tliat  j^arish  from  M«iirkirk   in   Airjbir^ 
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iThe  Logan  water,  running  eastward  for  six  miles,  joins .  ^'^^^^^^^  ^ 
the  Netban,  which  has  its  source  in  the  same  mountains 
a  few  miles  to  the  east.  The  joint  stream,  which  then 
takes  the  name  of  Nitbattj  runs  north  and  east  through 
the  parish,  dividing  it  nearly  into  two  equal  halves,  and 
falls  into  the  Clyde  a  little  above  where  the  parishes  of 
Dalserf  and  Lesmabago  meet.  This  is  a  beautiful  pas* 
toral  stream ;  the  banks  of  which  are  finely  diversified 
with  hanging  woods,  sloping  pastures,  and  com  fields. 

The  river  Avon  rises  on  the  confines  of  the  parish  of 

Som,  in  Airshire,  and  is  augmented  by  a  variety  of  small 

streams  of  little  importance,  particularly  by  the  Givcl, 

Calder,  Lockhart,  Kype,  and  Pometiers.     It  passes  thro* 

a  country  by  no  means  fertile,  and  of  which  only  a  small 

proportion  is  arable.      It  empties  itself  into  the  Clyde 

near  the  town  of  Hamilton.     The  banks  of  the  Avon,  as 

it  passes  through  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  park,  are  high 

and  bold  ;  and  being  covered  with  wood  of  various  kinds, 

are  extremely  picturesque. .   On  the  northern  side  of  the 

river  Clyde,  the  banks  of  the  waters  called  Calder  are 

beautifully  diversified  by  their  deep  course  between  banks 

frequently  rocky  and  covered  with  wood,  and  at  times 

opening  so  as  to  form  beautiful  valleys.     The  water  of 

Korth  Calder  rises  from  the  Black  Loch,  in  the  parish  of 

East  Monkland,  and  continues  its  course  westward  for  about 

fifteen  miles,  till  it  falls  into  Clyde,  and  for  seven  or  eight 

miles  separates  the  parish  of  fiothwell  from  the  East  and 

West  Monkland.     The  water  of  South  Calder  rises  from 

several  marshes  and  fens  in  the  parishes  of  Shotts  and 

Cambusnethan,  and  having  continued  its  course  for  fifteen 

miles,  falls  into  the  Clyde  a  little  below  Orbiston,  in  the   ^ 

tame  parish  of  Both  well.     They  are  generally  shallow  in 

sommer;  but  in  winter  and  rainy  seasons  they  pour  a 

ireat  quaixtity  of  water  into  the  Clyde.     The  stream  of 

Vol.  hi.  E 


Ajf^rkuU  the  North  Caldcr  is  considerably  lessened  by  the  ivatcf 
V—  ^  being  taken  into  the  Monkland  canal  at  WoodbalK  These 
two  waters  are  chiefly  distinguished  for  the  romantic  sce« 
nery  of  their  banks  ;  upon  which  account  all  the  gentle* 
men  who  live  in  that  part  of  the  country  have  placed  their 
seats  adjacent  to  one  or  other  of  these  two  Calders« 
SuteoTpro-  Upwards  of  three-fcurths  of  the  lands  of  this  county  are 
P*"^"  the  property  of  great  landholders.  Those  who  are  resi* 
dent  have  generally  a  certain  portion  cultivated  under  thekr 
own  direction.  A  considerable  extent  of  enclosed  land 
is  kept  mostly  in  grass,  and  let  out  from  year  to  year  for 
past;tire ;  a  few  crops  of  com  being  taken  only  at  £stant 
periods,  and  the  ground  again  sown  out  with  grass  seeds : 
but  the  greatest  part  is  cultivated  by  permanent  tenants* 
The  term  at  which  a  new  tenant  enters  upon  the  posses- 
.  sipn  of  the  land  is  Martinmas ;  but  the  houses  and  pastu- 
rages are  retained  by  the  former  possessor  tiU  Whitsundaj 
following.  Of  late  the  old  tenant  is  usually  taken  bound  to 
relinquish  to  the  new  one  half  the  grass  grounds,  and  lod- 
ging for  labouring  servan^ts  and  horses  at  Candlemas.  The 
most  common  length  of  leases  is  oineteen  years;  some  are 
now  for  thirty-one  years. 
Hones  The  most  remarkable  circumstance  which  occurs  in  the 
rural  economy  of  this  county  is  that  which  takes  place  in 
the  Upper  Ward  relative  to  the  breeding  of  horses,  which 
are  here  reared  of  a  kind  that  is  in  great  request  over  the 
whole  country.  It  would  appear  that  our  ancestors,  in 
former  times,  were  accustomed  to  rear  great  numbers  of 
horses.  The  profitable  use  that  was  made  of  them  seems 
indeed  to  have  been  very  trifling.  The  high  roads  were 
too  defective  to  admit  of  the  use  of  wheeUcarriages.  Ox- 
en appear  to  have  been  chiefly  or  exclusively  employed 
in  the  plough,  and  farmers  generally  used  horses  for  car- 
rying tbeir  corns  to  the  barn-yard,  to  the  mill,  or  to  the 
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ffiiirket ;  but  immense  numbers  of  horses  were  at  all  times  Agricul- 
used  bj  persons  of  rank  in  traTelling,  as  well  as  by  the  / 

nation  in  war.     Of  the  numbers  used  in  travelling,  the 
following  instances  from  Rymer*s  Tadera  will  suffice  : 
1342,  David  Bruce  travelled  with  40  attendants  on  horse* 
back 

His  queen,  with.. •••••••  .OO  ditto 

1340,  Certain  ambassadors  from 

Scotland  had 200  ditto 

1370,  Alexander  Leslj 70  ditto 

1368,  The  Earl  of  Mar 30  ditto 

Countess  of  Douglas  ••••••  20  ditto 

Three  merchants •  10  ditto 

But  the  chief  employment  of  horses  was  for  war  andHiftorrol 
inroads.  The  whole  army  was  sometimes  mounted  on?!J^I/ 
horseback.  Randolph  Earl  of  Murray  and  Douglas  made 
an  Incursion,  in  1327,  into  England,  in  RoWt  Bruce's 
reign,  with  no  less  than  20,000  horse.  It  appears  that 
the  taste  for  breeding  horses  must  have  been  very  gene- 
ra], as  the  exportation  of  them  to  England  was  a  profitable 
branch  of  commerce,  carried  on  by  men  of  the  highest 
rank.  We  have  several  instances  of  this  in  Rymer's  i^or- 
dera.  In  1359  Thomas  Murray  Dominus  de  Botl.well, 
Panetarius  Scotiae,  and  Allan,  second  son  of  WDliam  fi^th 
Lord  Erskine,  obtained  a  passport  to  come  into  England 
with  horses  for  sale  ;  and  the  grooms  and  servants  of  the 
Earl  of  Marr  obtained  the  like  for  coming  into  En  ^^l  and 
in  the  year  1361  with  a  full-bred  war-horse  and  two 
smaller-sized  horses.  By  a  narrow  policy,  this  trade  was 
restricted  by  a  statute  of  David  Bruce  in  1869,  imposing 
a  tax  of  one-sixth  of  his  value  upon  every  horse  carried 
out  of  the  kingdom.  This  prohibition  was  not  strictly 
executed ;  for  licences  were  obtained  from  the  sovereign 
ftispensing  with  th^  statute.     James  the  First,  a  politic 

E  2 
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Agricul-  prince,  finding  that  the  trade  in  horses  was  an  advantage 
<■  V  ■  to  the  countrj  if  properly  regulated,  departed  from  the 
statute  of  David,  and  allowed  horses  to  be  exported,  pro- 
viding they  were  three  years  old,  when  they  were  ready 
for  use  ;  and  the  owners  would  be  enabled  to  pick  out 
the  best  for  their  own  work,  as  at  that  age  the  nature  and 
temper  of  the  horse  would  be  more  certainly  discovered. 
We  learn  that  James  the  Second,  whose  sister  was  mar- 
ried to  Sigismuud  Duke  of  Austria,  brought  horses  and 
mares  from  Hungary  to  amend  the  breed.  The  size  of 
horses  was  much  studied  in  the  next  reign.  The  two 
younger  sons  of  James  the  Second,  viz.  the  Duke  of 
Albany  and  John  Earl  of  Marr,  as  Lindsay  of  Pits- 
cottic  informs  us,  were  great  admirers  of  what  he  calls 
great  horses  ;  that  is,  horses  for  war  or  tournaments* 
The  taste  still  prevailed  during  the  reign  pf  James  the 
Fourth,  who  was  fond  of  feats  of  horsemanship.  He 
sent  his  grooms  to  Spain,  and  brought  home  twelve  horses 
and  marcs;  likewise  to  Poland,  in  1509.  Lewis  the 
Twelfth  of  France  sent  a  present  to  the  king  of  Scotland 
of  the  best  French  horses  ;  in  return  for  which  James  sent 
four  of  the  most  choice  amblers,  which  in  his  letter  he 
&ays  were  proper  for  running  and  hunting,  and  promises 
to  send  inore  and  better  ones  when  he  could  get  them* 
James  the  Fourth  promoted  more  the  race  of  swift  horses 
than  of  great  horses;  for  he  was  accustomed  to  make  fre- 
quent speedy  circuits  through  his  dominions.  One  in- 
stance is  told  us  by  Lcsly  of  a  journey  made  by  thii  prince 
from  Stirling  by  Perth  and  Aberdeen  to  Elgin,  a  distance 
of  150  measured  English  miles,  in  one  day  j  which,  even 
supposing  relays  of  horses,  shows  the  fleet  horses  he  used 
in  this  excursion. 

Iii  the  reign  of  James  the  Fifth,  horse-racing  was  much 

in  fa^^^'on  r'^^j-   -;  •  ^rs.  r.s  nf  all  rr^^is  -,  and  it  would  seeoa 

t  in  the  reign  of  t^ueeu  iviary,  the  breed  had  bees. 
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greatlj  improved  ;  for  the  French,  who  remained  long  in  Agricul- 
the  country  at  the  time,  perceiving  the  good  qualities  of  ^  .^ 
our  horses,  when  they  quitted  Scotland,  not  only  carried 
many  ot  them  away,  but  commissioned  many  more, 
which  were  accordingly  sent  off  for  Bourdeaux  in  156S 
and  1566.  So  that  Regent  Murray,  in  the  first  parlia- 
ment held  by  him  in  1567,  discharged  the  exportation  of 
any  kind  of  horses  whatever  to  any  part  beyond  seas,  un- 
der forfeiture  of  the  ship  and  cargo,  whether  by  strangers 
or  natives.  The  cause  of  this  prohibition  appears  to  have 
been  a  spirit  of  hostility  against  France,  adopted  in  con- 
sequence of  the>  reformation,  and  of  the  ascendency  which 
Queen  Elizabeth's  government  had  acquired  in  Scotland. 
After  the  accession  of  James  the  Sixth  to  the  throne 
of  England,  every  thing  went  to  ruin  in  Scotland ;  for 
nearly  a  century  few  efforts  towards  any  sort  of  domestic 
improvement  were  made,  and  the  breed  of  Scottish  horses 
appears  to  have  totally  degenerated.  At  present,  how- 
ever, it  may  without  exaggeration  be  asserted,  that  no 
place  in  Europe  can  produce  belter  horses  for  draught 
than  Lanarkshire.  The  breed  was  introduced  into  Scot-  Origin  of 
lind  more  than  a  century  ?go  by  one  of  the  predecessors [^^^'7'^"* 
of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Han^ilton.  He  brought  into 
the  country  six  coach -horses,  all  stallions,  originally  from 
Flanders,  and  sent  them  to,  Strathaven,  the  castle  of  which 
was  then  habitable.  They  were  of  a  black  colour  and 
extremely  handsome.  The  farmers  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, readily  embracing  the  favourable  opportunity,  cross- 
ed this  foreign  breed  with  the  common  Spottish  kind,  and 
thereby  procured  a  breed  superior  to  either.  From  this 
a  strong  and  hardy  race  of  horses  was  soon  spread  through 
the  country  ;  but  in  many  places,  owing  to  neglect,  was 
left  to  degenerate.  Much  praise,  however,  is  undoubt- 
edly due  to  the  farmers  in  the  upper  part  of  Lanarkshire 
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AjrrlcBl-  for  their  unremitting  endeavours  to  improve  this  valuable 
<■     V    race  of  animals.     They  attend  with  the  utmost  minute- 
ness to  ever  J  circumstance  respecting  the  softness  or  hard- 
ness of  the  hair,  the  length  of  the  bod  j,  neck,  and  legs, 
but  chiefly  to  the  shap6  of  the  back,  breast,  and  shoulders 
of  their  breeders.     Almost  every  farm  through  the  extent 
of  several  parishes  supports  five  or  six  mares,  the  half  of 
which  are  allowed  to  have  foals  annually.     The  colts  are 
generally  sold  at  the  fairs  of  Lanark  and  Camwath,  or 
of  Rutherglen  and  Glasgow.     They  have  found  their 
way  into  all  quarters  of  the  country.     Those  of  a  smaller 
size  arc  well  adapted  for  the  plough,  on  account  of  their 
quick  step  and  steady  draught,  and  those  of  a  larger  size 
i       are  employed  in  carts  upon  the  high  roads.     From  a  toa 
to  twenty-five  hundred  weight  is  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Glasgow  a  common  load  for  a  one-horse  cart,  independent 
of  the  weight  of  the  cart  itself.     The  late  Gabriel  Wat- 
son, a  carrier  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  consi- 
dered twenty.four  hundred  weight  as  the  proper  loading 
for  each  of  his  horses. 
Climttf.      The  agriculture  of  this  county  must  necessarily  depend 
in  a  great  degree  upon  its  climate.     The  lower  end  of  the 
county  is  situated  in  a  narrow  isthmus,  not  much  more 
than  thirty  miles  broad,  between  the  Forth  and  Clyde, 
which  opens  gradually  to  the  sea  on  each  side  of  the 
island,  admitting  the  temperate  breath  of  the  sea-breeze. 
The  wind  is  computed  to  blow  about  two-thirds  of  the 
year  from  the  south-west  and  west  over  a  vast  ocean, 
where  no  land  intervenes  to  prevent  it  from  coming  to  the 
coast  saturated  with  the  moisture  of  that  element.     The 
winds  from  the  easterly  points,  which,  coming  from  the 
continent  over  a  narrow  sea,  arc  sharper,  blow  less  fre- 
quently, and  their  force  is  somewhat  broken  by  the  high 
land  on  the  east  side  of  the  county ;  so  that  the  cold 


dampr  called  easterly  har$y  so  prevalent  on  the  east  coast,  AgriciU. 
seldom  arrive  here ;  consequentlj  the  cold  is  moderate. 
Intense  frost  is  seldom  of  long  continuance,  and  deep 
long-ljing  snow  is  rare*  Hence  there  are  few  spots  on 
which  the  verdure  of  the  jear  is  longer  intermittted. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  most  frequent  winds,  coming 
over  so  wide  an  ocean,  are  fraught  with  vapoilr,  which 
fireqaentlj  orverclouds'  the  sky,  cools  the  air,  and  renders 
the  summer's  heat  less  intense  ;  so  that  it  is  frequently 
scarcely  sufficient  to  ripen  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  These 
vapours,  interrupted  by  th^  neighbouring  heights  in  the 
counties  of  Renfrew  and  Dunbarton,  fall  in  frequent  and 
heavy  showers  on  the  northern  parts  of  the  county.  In 
pnng  up  the  Clyde,  the  surface  flattens  ;  scarce  a  mount- 
ain between  the  river  and  the  ocean  raises  its  head  to 
catch  the  douds  ;  and  the  current  of  air  passing  without 
interruption  across  the  country,  the  rain  is  less. 

Next  in  frequency  to  the  south-west  wind  is  that  which 
Mows  from  the  north-east,  which  for  the  most  part  is  ac- 
companied with  fair  weather.  The  heaviest  and  most 
lasting  rain,  but  not  the  most  frequent,  is  from  the  south- 
east. The  wind  seldom  blows  long  from  the  south  with- 
out bringing  rain  ;  and  this  rain  is  heavy,  but  of  short 
continuance.  The  rain  from  the  west  and  south-west 
comes  in  repeated  showers,  between  short  intervals  of  fair 
weather  ;  and  the  greatest  quantity  of  rain  comes  here 
from  the  latter  ;  which,  as  the  wind  blows  much  from 
that  quarter  in  the  begirming  of  the  year,  generally  drench- 
es the  ground  greatly  before  seed-time.  Rains  from  the 
north-west,  north,  and  north-cast,  are  neither  frequent  nor 
heavy,  but  sullen  and  unnourishing.  The  north-east 
wind  is  most  frequent  in  the  months  of  April  and  May ; 
it  sometimes  sets  in  in  March,  and  is  of  great  importance 
ia  preparing  the  ground  for  the  reception  of  the  seed.    In 
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AgHcul-  a  country  where  there  is  afanost  everywhere  an  undcr- 
%mi  ^  Stratum  through  which  no  water  can  filter,  in  spite  of 
every  attention  to  draining,  the  land  is  soaked  with  water, 
which  can  only  be  drained  off  by  means  of  exhalation  ; 
9nd  ground  of  this  kind  is  not  in  a  condition  to  exert  its 
powers  till  the  cold  sluggish  moisture  of  the  winter  is  ex- 
haled. When  a  course  of  dry  weather  docs  not  happen, 
therefore,  in  due  season,  the  seed-time  must  eifher  be  de- 
ferred to  a  late  period,  or  the  seed  committed  to  the  crude 
soil  will  make  but  a  slow  and  imperfect  progress.  This 
is  one  pause  of  the  lateness  of  the  Lanarkshire  harvests. 
Motte^  af.  There  is  reason  also  to  suspect  that  the  inmiense  quan* 
ro^te,  tities  of  pe^t-earth  found  in  this  county  have  a  tendency 
to  produce  an  imequal  climate.  It  is  certain  that  the 
^loss-plants  retain  moisture  with  wonderful  obstinacy  ; 
and  as  evaporation  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  by 
which  cold  is  generated,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  happen  that 
the  extensive  tracts  of  moss  which  are  here  found  must 
have  a  powerful  tendency  to  sink  the  temperature  of  the 
air  and  qf  %he  soil  in  their  neighbourhood.  According* 
ly,  after  a  severe  winter,  the  vestiges  of  frost  arc  fre- 
quently to  be  found  in  the  mosses  when  the  summer  is 
far  advanced,  and  when  nothing  similar  appears  in  the 
rest  of  the  country^  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  high  lands,  where  these  bodies  of  peat-earth  a- 
bound,  are  less  fertile  than  they  have  been  in  early  times* 
Neither  the  stately  oak,  nor  its  accompanying  brushwood^ 
now  appear  where  they  once  flourished  abundantly,  and 
row  lie  buried  together  under  the  torpid  chaos;  nor 
can  the  utmost  industry  Restore  them  in  that  vigour  with 
which,  in  former  ages,  th^y  have  spontaneously  grown. 
The  oak  particularly,  now  planted  on  the  be^  soil  in  the 
midst  of  a  thicket,  will  barely  live,  while  perhaps  withiil, 
jl  hundred  yards  one  of  a  magnificent  size  may  he  foun^' 
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Jying  beneath  a  bed  of  moss,  where  it  may  evidently  be  Agrioil. 
seen,  by  its  roots,  still  fast  in  the  soil  in  which  it  had  been  m    J      i 
produced. 

Proceeding  up  the  Clyde,  the  island  becoming  broader, 
ind  the  situation  farther  distant  from  the  mouth  of  the  ri- 
ver, the  influence  of  the  sea- air  diminishes  ;  the  eminen- 
ces in  the  ward  being  more  frequent  and  of  greater  alti- 
tude, give  more  interruption  to  the  current  of  air  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  the  climate  is  more  similar  to  that  of  a  conti- 
nent, the  sununer's  heats  and  the  winter's  colds  being  mor« 
steady  and  more  intense.  There  is  more  rain  above  the 
falls  than  in  the  rest  of  the  ward  ;  but,  from  the  naturt 
of  the  soil,  it  is  seldom  injurious  to  the  husbandman  ex- 
cepting in  the  time  of  harvest  i  nor  are  the  summer'^ 
droughts  so  hurtful.  Ascending  to  the  upper  eztremitj 
of  the  county,  another  change  takes  place.  The  highest 
summits  intercept  the  clouds,  and  occasion  frequent  rains  ^ 
frequent  mists  hover  on  the  hills,  obscuring  the  skj,  an4 
coohug  the  air.  The  summer  heats  are  often  interrupted  br 
cold  gusts  ;  the  winters  are  cold  and  tedious,  long  retaining  ' 
on  the  surface  the  heavy  snow  which  falls  in  that  tract. 

In  the  higher  part  of  the  county,  around  Tintop,  thekoCitiM% 
turnip  husbandry  has  been  practised  with  great  success 
&r  almost  thirty  years.  Near  Biggar,  Camwath,  and 
other  villages,  large  quantities  of  potatoes  have  also  been 
long  cultivated  with  the  plough.  In  many  farms,  in 
which  land  of  a  moorish  quality  prevails,  turnips  are  in- 
troduced with  great  success  for  feeding  both  cattle  and, 
sheep  in  winter.  The  rotations  of  crops  are  very  various 
in  this  district ;  but  the  two  following  are  frequent.  By> 
the  first,  the  whole  arable  land  is  divided  into  eight  parts^ 
and  each  in  its  turn  undergoes  the  following  rotation: 
1st  year,  fallow  or  turnip  in  drills,  and  dunged,  and  a 
Sprtion  in  potatoes  -,  2i,  barley,  and  sown  with  grass- 
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'Ac^c^  aeeds ;  3d|  haj ;  4thy  5th,  and  6th,  pasture ;  *7tb  and 
%^.\  ■■■'  8th,  oats.  According  to  the  second,  the  half,  or  as  muck 
of  the  farm  as  is  judged  convenient,  is  laid  out  in  four  di« 
yisions,  each  in  its  turn  managed  as  fellows :  1st  year, 
fallow  or  turnip,  &cc. ;  2d,  barley  or  oats,  with  grass* 
seeds  ;  3d,  hay  ;  4th,  oats.  The  remainder  of  the  farm 
lies  in  grass,  and  is  pastured  by  the  dairy  cows,  cattle  to 
be  fattened  in  winter  on  turnip,  &cc.  In  the  light  lands, 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  potatoes  planted  in  drills, 
and  fully  manured,  are  used  instead  of  summer- fallow, 
apd  are  followed  by  wheat  and  grass  seeds.  On  the  3d 
^d  4th  year,  crops  of  hay  are  taken  ;  and  on  the  5th 
the  land  is  croped  with  oats  ;  after  which  the  rotation  be* 
gins  anew.  In  the  clayey  soils  in  the  same  neighbourhood 
a^nunerrfiEdlows  are  thought  necessary.  Beans  succeed  the 
wheat,  and  oats  with  grass-seeds  succeed  the  beans.  In 
Ijie  middle  and  upper  districts  oats  form  a  very  frequent 
crop  ;  and  a  variety  of  practices  prevail,  from  the  ancient 
and  most  barbarous  to  the  newest  and  most  approved.  At- 
tlie  same  time,  it  may  be  remarked,  that,  upon  the  whde, 
agricultural  improvements  are  carrying  on  in  this  county 
with  great  activity  and  skill ;  and  wherever  the  land  is 
not  entailedf  and,  thereby  withdrawn  from  commerce,  but 
in  such  a  situatipn  that  enterprising  men  can  obtain  pos- 
session of  portions  oi  it,  the  most  rapid  improvements  are 
m^ing. 

In  general,  it  may  be  observed^  concerning  the  cultiva- 
tion, of  this  district,  that  wheat  is  sown  on  the  lower  parts 
of  the  county  wherever  an  opinion  exists  that  it  will  pros- 
per. In  the  higher  lands,  however,  the  climate  is  found 
too  severe.  It  is  always  sown  in  autunm ;  but  it  seems 
prpBablc;  that  three^fourths  of  the  grain  sown  consists  of' 
o^t^«  Peas  and  beans  seldom,  come  to  perfection  in  high 
np^fur^s^  9iid  therefore  .are  chie^y  cultivated  on  the  low- 


CT  grounds.  They  are  sometimes  sown  separately,  some-  Awioil* 
times  mixed,  and  very  rarely  in  drills.  Small  quantities  ^  n  ^  i  ■! 
of  flax  are  sown  thro'  all  the  coun^ ;  and  in  some  particu- 
lar places  a  good  deal  is  annually  raised.  The  spring  seed- 
time is  very  uncertain,  depending  on  drought  occurring  ^ 
sufficient  to  dry  up  the  winter's  moisture.  It  is  sometimes 
begun  aboutthe  end  of  February,  and  sometimes  scarcely 
finished  against  the  first  of  May.  FoUtoes  are  planted  frqni 
the  middle  of  April  to  the  middle  of  May,  principally  ia 
drills  made  by  the  plough,  from  two  feet  six  inches  to 
two  feet  nine  inches  asunder.  Barley  is  sown  from  the 
middle  of  April  to  the  end  of  May ;  turnips  from  tlie  end. 
of  May  to  the  10th  of  July,  and  in  dry  early  land  some- 
times later.  Few  field-cabbages  or  greens  for  feeding 
catde  are  yet  cultivated.  The  grasses  cultivated  are  r^ 
white,  and  yellow  clover,  rye-grass,  and  rib-grass*  The 
seeds  of  the  bolcus  lanatuj,  and  of  some  other  native 
grasses,  either  saved  in  the  fields  or  collected  in  hay-}of ts^ 
aire  sometimes  sown  instead  of  rye-grass.  Sometimes  only 
red  clover  is  sown  along  with  a  little  rye-grass  ^  some- 
times a  mixture  of  more  or  all  of  the  above  are  sown  on 
the  same  field,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  in-^ 
tended*  Grass-seeds  are  either  sown  among  young  wheat 
in  the  spring,  or  along  with  oats  or  barley.  Grass  after 
wheat  generally  succeeds  the  first  year,  but  is  better  the 
second  year  when  sown  with  barley. 

No  marl  of  a  valuable  quality  has  been  hitherto  found  Lime  m^^ 
here;  and,  lime  excepted,  no  fossil  has  been  used  as  a"'*'^' 
manure  :  but  there  is  some  reason  to  think  that  the  earth 
frequently  contains  in  its  bowels  substances  capable  of  re- 
newing its  surface  if  the  proper  apjvlcniion  of  them  were 
understood  ;  and  it  would  be  a  maitor.  ot  great  importaniife 
that  experiments  were  set  on  foot  for  making  such  disco- . 
verics.     Lime  is  applied  eitlier  upon  lajlow  or  gta^s 
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AgricuU  oTounilsy  at  the  rate  of  from  300  to  600  Winchester  bush* 
fai  ^  ■■  els  per  acre.  The  first  time  land  is  bmed,  its  fertility 
is  visibly  increased.  If  it  is  moderately  cropped,  and  al- 
lowed to  rest  for  several  years,  the  effects  of  the  second 
liming  are  still  more  considerable ;  but  all  after-Iimings 
have  very  little  effect ;  and  there  is  now  land  in  this  coun- 
ty on  which  it  proves  quite  vain  to  lay  lime  alone.  For 
which  reason,  those  who  cannot  procure  enough  of  other 
manure  compound  lime  with  scourings  of  ditches,  clean- 
ings of  roads,  and  some  kinds  of  surface-earth,  having  a 
closs  turf  of  grass  with  a  little  dung  between  the  layers 
ef  earth.  This  has  been  found  to  answer  the  expence 
when  lime  alone  would  not.  It  has  been  found  very  be- 
neficial to  lay  lime  upon  well-swarded  pasture,  and  al- 
low it  to  He  on  the  surface  for  two  or  more  years  before 
the  land  be  ploughed  and  cropped.  Where  two  or  three 
com  crops  are  taken  at  a  time,  and  the  land  left  long  in 
grass  before  being  again  broke  up,  the  meliorating  effects 
of  this  practice  have  been  almost  incredible. 
^JEjbe  dairy.  Iq  ancient  times,  the  practice  prevailed  in  this  county  of 
keeping  great  numbers  of  milk-cows  long  before  the  pro- 
fits of  the  dairy  became  considerable,  or  the  management 
of  it  was  understood  ;  it  being  thought  necessaty  to  keep 
constantly  a  number  of  cattle  for  making  dung  to  recruit 
the  arable  land.  The  feeding  of  veal  was  the  first  object 
of  profit.  On  the  elevated  lands,  where  the  harvest  is 
less  perfect,  part  of  the  unripened  oats  were  taken  to  feed 
the  milk-cows,  which  increased  the  quantity  arid  richness 
of  their  milk.  The  calves,  which  were  brought  forth  a- 
bout  the  latter  end  of  harvest  or  beginning  of  winter,  were 
fed  at  first  with  the  milk  of  their  dams,  and  afterwards 
with  the  thicker  milk  of  those  which  were  beginning  to 
dry,  having  been  taught  from  the  first  to  drink  all  that 
they  got.  In  this  manner  rich  veal  was  fattened,  and,  from 
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Christmas  onward,  was  sent  to  supply  the  tables  of  the  AgricuV- 
wealthy  in  Edinburgh,  where  Lanarkshire  veal  has  been  —  ^  * 
long  faoied,  and  bought  at  exorbitant  prices.  That  in  par-  Stratha?« 
ticular  reared  near  the  Avon,  or  Strathaven  veal,  has  been 
long  celebrated.  In  the  progress  of  improvements  in  this 
country  a  better  provision  of  winter-food  for  cattle  has  gra- 
dually been  made  ^  and  by  feeding  milk-cows  with  potatoes, 
turnips,  &c.  the  practice  of  fattening  veal  has  been  nuich 
extended  of  late;  so  that,  though  the  increase  of  wealth  and 
luxury  has  greatly  enlarged  the  demand,  the  rise  of  price 
on  this  fine  veal  has  not  been  in  proportion  to  that  gn  other 
kinds  of  provisions.  However,  in  all  places  distant  from 
markets,  it  is  still  considered  as  the  most  advantageous- 
way  to  dispose  of  winter-milk.  As  the  prices  of  butter 
and  cheese  advanced,  the  owners  of  dairies  by  degrees 
became  more  studious,  not  only  to  increase  the  quantity, 
by  paying  more  attention  to  the  feedii^g  of  milk-cows,  but 
to  ensure  a  preference  in  the  market,  by  adapting  the  qua« 
lity  to  the  taste  of  the  best  customers*  The  dairy  busi« 
ness  is  conducted  three  ways  in  this  county.  Either  the 
T¥hole  milk  is  made  into  cheese,  or  butter  is  inade  of  the 
cream,  and  cheese  of  the  skimmed  milk  ;  or  in  the  most 
populous  parts  of  the  county,  where  there  is  a  great  de- 
mand for  butter-milk  as  an  article  of  food  to  the  poor,  tho 
whole  milk  is  churned.  People  are  induced  to  adopt  any 
one  of  these  ways,  either  from  situation  or  from  some  cir- 
cumstances of  apposed  conveniency.  It  is  tmderstood  in 
this  county,  that  upon  an  average  eight  Scottish  pints  (up- 
wards of  fifteen  English  quarts)  of  new  milk,  or  the  cream 
taken  from  it,  produces  a  pound  of  butter  of  22  ounces 
avoirdupois.  Hence  80  such  pints  produce  10  lbs  or  220 
ounces  of  butter ;  and  after  the  cream  is  removed,  70 
pints  of  milk  remain  for  cheese.  This  quantity  of  skim- 
^xed  milk  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  stone  of  cheese,,  of  that 
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Agricnl-  degree  of  drjness  at  which  it  is  accounted  marketable.  A 
Ui  J  '■■  stone  of  cheese  cnaj  be  produced  from  about  53  Scottish 
pints  of  new  milk.  The  dairy  in  this  county  is  consi- 
dered aSy  upon  the  whole,  the  most  profitable  mode  of 
using  cattle,  and  is  accounted  superior  to  fattening  cattle^ 
or  fattening  sheep.  Its  produce  is  never  equal  to  the  de« 
mand,  so  that  the  market  encounters  little  fluctuation.  It 
does  not  withdraw  a  farmer  from  attention  to  his  farm, 
for  the  purpose  of  attending  markets,  like  the  grazing* 
system ;  and  by  keeping  inilk-cows,  properly  fed  and  at- 
tended, in  the  house,  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
manure  for  the  improvement  of  the  land  is  obtained.  At 
the  sametime,  a  considerable  quantity  of  enclosed  lands  are 
employed  in  grazing.  Both  potatoes  and  turnips  are  in  this 
county  used  as  the  winter  food  of  milk-cows,  and  also  for 
fattening  cattle  in  the  stall.  Potatoes  are  thought  to  have 
the  quickest  eSect  when  boiled.  They  have  been  found 
a  very  frugal  and  hearty  food  for  horses. 
Sncloftiret.  '^  fondnesss  for  enclosing  exists  very  powerfully  in  this 
county,  and  ought  undoubtedly  to  do  so  wherever  land  is 
riot  to  be  kept  permanently  in  tillage,  but  to  be  frequently 
employed  for  pasture.  The* most  common  mode  is  by 
hedge  and  ditch,  the  hedge  being  planted  in  the  face  of 
the  mound  of  earth  taken  out  of  the.  ditch.  In  many  pla- 
ces, however,  these  fences  have  proved  defective,  on  ac-* 
count  of  the  hedge  being  thus  planted,  not  in  rich  vegetable 
moald,  but  among  the  ungenial  mineral  substances  which 
had  never  been  fertilized  by  cultivation.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate, tliat  in  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  the  stone,  tho* 
near  the  surface,  moulders  when  long  exposed  to  the  air,' 
and  is  therefore  not  durable  when  used  for  fences. 

As  the  middle  part  of  the  vale  of  Clyde  is  sheltered  by 
the  ascending  country  to  the  eastward  from  the  blasts 
whi^h  from  that  quarter  prove  prejudicial  to  the  cariy' 
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Uo&soms  upon  £niit>trees»  this  is  considered  as  one  of  the  Agrltn^ 
most  {arourmbk  situations  in  Scotland  for  orchards.  The  ^  -J  ** 
Clydesdale  orchards  lie  mostlj  between  the  lowest  fall  gf  Orchards. 
the  river  and  the  mouth  of  the  South  Calder.  They  are 
chiefly  of  apple-trees,  with  a  large  mixture  of  pear-trees^ 
and  some  of  plums.  Few  of  the  orchards  are  large ;  but 
many  small  ones  are  planted  in  difierent  quarters,  though 
it  is  scarcely  supposed  that  they  amount  to  more  than  be« 
tween  200  and  300  acres.  Even  on  this  favourable  spot, 
however,  the  produce  of  the  orchard  is  considered  as 
precarious,  the  fruit  bemg  often  destroyed  in  the  blossom 
by  spring-frosts  and  caterpillars.  In  some  years,  the  va« 
lue  of  fruit  in  this  district  has  been  thought  to  amount  to 
between  L.  2000  and  L.  3000.  The  quantity  of  the  fruit 
is  thought  to  be  greatly  increased  by  cfultivatbg  the 
ground  around  the  trees,  and  using  it  for  a  kitchen-gar^ 
den,  or  the  like  purposes.  The  kinds  conmionly  culti<* 
vated  are, 

APPLES. 

Early  and  ^iMttm^.*— Junetine,  amber^  chucket-egg,  lum 
dy  apple,  lady's  lemon,  summer  strawberry,  Milford,  A- 
merican  pippm,  kailbed.  Dryly  pippin,  gairien,  &c. 

Middle  or  bar  vest. ^^Whitt  cluster,  queen  of  England, 
white  Ledington,  bloodheart,  Dumbarton  pippin,  whittle- 
berry,  salmon,  conmion  codling,  lemon  pippin,  Hamil* 
ton  pippin,  Monoief,  marrow,  lady's  finger,  &c. 

Late  or  B^in/rr.— Yorkshire  greening,  nonpareil,  greea 
Ledington,  gray  Ledington,  winter  strawberry,  golden 
pippin,  pearmain  apple,  Hawthomden,  naked  apple,  non- 
such, green  cluster,  green  calander,  Ely,  Falwo6d,  golden 
Monday,  grass-apple,  redstreak,  coalhouse,  Corstorphine^ 
sAeephe^  carse  of  Gowrie,  pursemouth,  royal  codHn, 
Wd  severl  sorts  of  russets. 
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»    '     PEARS. 

Summer. — Fair  maid,  Crawford,  juncas,  green  pear  ot 
Pinkie,  early  lemon,  lady's  lenaon,  Kedder,  gold  knap, 
minister,  jargonel,  farrow  cow,  saffron,  &c  ribhead  earlj. 

Harvest, — Swan-egg,  corneck,  bergamot,  vicar,  busb^ 
laugh,  gray  goodwlfe,  bishop,  Longoville,  gray  Henry, 
ribhead,  &c. 

Winter. — Moorfowl  egg,  achan,  brier-bush,  winter  ber- 
gamot, winter  warden,  pear  iron,  pear  Wilson,  &c. 
Woodf.  There  are  scarcely  any  instances  of  spontaneous  coppi- 
ces above  the  uppermost  fall  of  the  river  ;  but  some  of 
the  principal  landholders  of  late  have  done  much  to  adorn 
the  country  with  planting.  In  the  early  part  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  except  a  few  trees  about  some  of  the  hou- 
ses, this  part  of  the  country  was  quite  naked.  There  are 
Uow  about  1800  acres  planted,  three-fourths  of  which  at 
least  have  been  done  in  the  last  20  years.  The  trees  are 
of  various  kinds  ;  1)ut  the  Scots  pine  and  the  larix  are  the 
most  prevalent.  From  the  top  of  the  falls  downward, 
coppices  arise  every  where  near  the  sides  of  the  river 
and  the  streams  whidi  fall  into  it.  These  consist  of  oak, 
^h,  birch,  elm,  alder,  &c.  intermixed  with  hazel  and 
other  shrubs.  Of  these  it  has  been  computed  that  th^re 
are  700  acres  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Upper  Ward,  be- 
sides a  quantity  of  planted  wood  sufEcient  to  make  the 
whole  extent  of  territory  in  the  Upper  Ward  that  is  co- 
vered with  trees  amount  to  considerably  above  300O 
acres*  In  the  Middle  Ward  the  coppice  woods  extend  to 
uear  1400  acres,  and  the  planted  woods  to  twice  as  much. 
In  the  Lower  Ward  there  are  few  planted  woods  or  cop* 
pices  ;  but  hedge- rows  and  narrow  stripes  of  trees  give 
the  .country  a  cloathed  appearance.  Coppice  woods  are 
usually  cut  once  in  25,  26,  or  30  years ;  and  tfeey  are 
jsometimes  divided  into  lots,  so  as  to  afford  an  annual  cut<^ 


iiiig^.  Formerly  there  was  no  kind  of  trees  planted,  to  anyP^titioat> 
considerable  extent^  but  the  Scottish  pine  ;  and  there  are 
Still  more  of  this  kind  than  any  other,  it  being  planted  to 
protect  the  deciduous  kinds.  When  this  is  the  case,  it 
eught  to  be  cut  down  before  the  others  grow  too  tall  and 
weak.  When  it  is  planted  unmixed,  it  is  reckoned  the 
best  practice  to  put  the  plants  pretty  close  together,  about 
6000  to  an  acre ;  so  that  bj  the  support  thej  derive 
from  one  another  they  may  grow  up  straight  and  tall,  and 
tbe  tops  meeting,  may  exclude  the  air,  and  smother  the 
under  branches  while  they  are  still  small  and  weak.  This 
is  called  pruning  themselves  ;  and  is  found  to  be  the  best 
way  for  preserving  the  health  of  the  trees,  and  obtaining 
valuable  timber.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  open 
drains  be  made  through  all  the  hollows,  that  no  water  may 
stand.  When  the  trees  are  about  ten  feet  high,  and  no  U« 
ving  branches  upon  them  except  near  the  top,  one*half  is 
ent  down,  and  four  or  five  years  after  the  half  of  what  re* 
mains.  What  future  weedings  may  be  found  necessary 
must  be  done  with  great  caution,  as  the  opening  of  any 
avenue  which  may  admit  a  stream  of  wind  endangers  the 
whole  plantation.  The  abundance  of  coal  and  peat  in 
this  country  renders  the  first  profits  of  planting  inconsider«« 
able  \  but  in  the  lower  and  more  popular  districts,  every 
sort  of  wood  finds  a  market.  The  larix  is  now  considered 
in  this  county  as  the  most  hardy  alpine  plant.  In  most 
places  it  makes  greater  progress  than  almost  any  other 
tree  \  and  there  is  scarcely  any  soil  in  which  it  does  not 
succeed.  The  birch  is  next  to  it  in  rapidity  of  growth, 
ind  in  ability  to  resist  the  blast.  In  general,  all  soils 
which  lie  inunediately  over  the  freestone  rocjt  are  much 
disposed  to  produce  wood,  and  almost  all  kinds  of  trees 
thrive  in  them.  Land  lying  on  a  quick  declivity,  where 
the  water  issumg  from  the  veins  of  tbe  earth  flows  freely 
Voi,.III.  S 
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yiant>tiont.ai;ray^  is  vcrj  favourable  to  the  growth  of  wood*  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  trees  planted  by  the  winds  or  by 
the  birds  thrive  better  than  those  attempted  to  be  reared 
by  man.  Whether  it  be  that  trees  thus  sown  do  not  take 
root  unless  upon  their  appropriate  soil,  that  the  seeds  of 
plants  thrive  better  in  the  surface  than  when  buried  in  the 
bosom  of  the  soil,  remote  from  the  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
or  from  whatever  cause,  it  certainly  does  happen,  that 
wherever  these  children  of  nature  and  of  art  meet  on  the 
same  spot,  the  superiority  of  the  former  is  conspicuous. 
Roads  ;  Turnpike-roads  were  introduced  into  this  county  about 
the  year  1755,  when  roads  were  made  from  Edinburgh  to 
Glasgow  by  the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  and  by  Hamilton  to  Air* 
Unfortunately,  when  these  and  some  other  costly  under- 
takings  in  road-making  were  set  on  foot,  the  principles  of 
that  important  art  were  by  no  means  fully  understood* 
The  ancient  roads  usually  proceeded  in  what  seemed,  on 
the  whole,  the  straightest  line  to  some  known  point,  and 
from  thence  onward  to  another  point  or  place*  The  first 
artificial  or  turnpike  rpads  followed  nearly  the  same 
principle*  Little  attention  was  paid  to  avoiding  steep  ac- 
clivities ;  and  almost  the  only  object  attended  to  was  to 
construct  roads  that  should  be  smooth  and  firm,  instead  of 
the  former  rugged  and  miry  ones*  Men  did  not  reflect 
that  it  is  usually  as  near  to  go  round  the  bottom  of  a  hill 
as  over  the  top,  and  that  a  horse  ^can  carry  many  times 
the  weight  in  the  one  direction  than  he  can  do  in  the  other* 
These  first  errors  have  now  been  remedied,  though  at 
great  expence  ;  and  this  county  is  now  in  every  quarter 
accommodated  with  excellent  roads,  formed  in  the  best 
manner.  In  particular,  the  road  from  Edinburgh  to  Glas- 
gow by  Airdrie  has  been  conducted  with  such  skill  as  to 
afford  a  tract  almost  perfectly  level  between  these  two  ci- 
ties. It  may  be  remarked,  however,  that  all  the  world 
are  not  yet  perfectly  reconciled  to  this  plan  of  seeking  out 


%  perfectly  Icrcl  tract' for  roads.  Those  who  travel  on  Rcad^ 
horseback  or  on  foot  complain  that  it  renders  their  jour- 
ney duD  and  monotonous,  and  deprives  them  of  the  a- 
musement  to  be  enjoyed  from  the  survey  of  the  variega- 
ted surface  of  our  country.  It  is  also  alleged,  that  in  those 
stages  where  the  road  is  most  perfecly  leyel,  post-horses 
are  most  rapidly  worn  out.  If  this  last  assertion  be  true 
(of  which  we  have  some  doubt^,  it  can  only  be  accounted 
for  by  supposing  that,  from  the  velocity  of  career  which 
these  roads  allow,  added  to  the  constancy  of  draught,  the 
horses  find  their  lungs  more  severely  affected  than  when 
they  are  allowed  to  ascend  steep  places  with  some  de- 
gree of  slowness,  and  on  arriving  at  rapid  declivities 
have  their  chests  totally  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the 
harness.  The  point,  however,  is  curious,  and  might  de- 
serve investigation. 

The  mineralogy  of  this  country  would  afford  a  rich  MUmni. 
field  for  extensive  and  curious  investigation,  of  which,   ^' 
however,  wc  can  only  here  give  a  slight  outline.     We  whiin 
have  already  said  that  the  upper  part  of  the  county  in  ge-* 
neral  rests  upon  an  immense  tract  of  whin-rock,  standing 
in  perpendicular  columns  or  thin  laminse  on  edge.     It 
is  mostly  so  in  the  lower  ridges  ;    but  there  are  instan* 
ces  of  it  lying  horizontally  like  the  free-stone  and  lirne^ 
It  is  of  a  close  texture,  and  composed  of  very  minute  par^ 
tides.     Whether  it  be,  as  some  have  supposed,  tbe  lava 
of  ancient  volcanoes,  or  whatever  may  have  been  its  ori« 
gin,  it  differs  widely  in  its  texture,  as  well  as  in  its  nature^ 
from  free-stone  ;  and  this  difference  may  probably  be  one 
of  the  chief  causes  of  the  difference  in  the  fertility  of  tht 
soil  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  county* 
The  hard  whin-stone  rocks  exfoliate  when  exposed  to  th# 
air  ^  and  wherever  their  minute  particles  are  lodged,  n 
deep  verdure  arises ;  whereas  reduced  or  poundecl  free- 
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MJrtra-   ^tone  IS  no  better  than  bartiea  saad.     A  mmute  ^d  ja£^ 

lyj^y  ... 

<-    V'   ■^ cious  chemical   analysis  of  the  different  sorts  of  whin* 

rocks,  whose  ruins  are  thus  productive  of  fertility,  migh* 

throw  some  light  upon  the  theory  of  the  food  of  plants* 

Frce-8tohc  From  the  lower  extremity  of  th6  county  upwards,  to  a- 
and  lime.  t       r  \%        f    %.        -  i«^i.\. 

hove  the  falls  of  the  river,  some  kmd  of  free-stone  i». 

the  most  general  rock ;  nevertheless  different  ridges  of 

whin- stone  run  along  through  the  heights  on  both  sides^ 

appearing  sometimes  on  the   surfacq,    by  which  these 

ridges  may  be  traced  from  the  rocky  moimtains  down* 

wards  through  the  whole  extent  of  the  county^     The 

free- stone  is  con  tinned  probably  through  all  the  lower 

parts  of  the  country  ;  but  the  regulaority  of  the  strata  i& 

frequently  interrupted^  and  one  edge  sinks  deep  while  the 

other  is  raised.     It  is  found  all  along  the  riverv  and  the 

streams  which  fall  into  it^  frequently  approaching  near  the 

surface,  and  Is  nmch  used  in  building.    lime  lies  in  the 

same  tract  of  country  as  the  free-stont,  but  is  only  found 

near  the  surface  in  places  which  are  somewhat  elevated 

after  the  free-stone ;  and  many  of  the  strata  below  it,  to  be 

after  mentioned,  have  skirted  out  at.  the  surface^  and  a^e 

no  longer  found*     It  is  most  frequent  on  the  south  side  of 

he  river,  viz.   in  the  parishes  of  Rilhride,  Avondale, 

Glassford,    Stonehouse^  Lesmahago,  Douglas,  and  the 

fiigher  part  of  Handlton.     On  the  north  side  it  is  fomid 

in  Camwath  and  Carluke  parishes.     Both  these  kinds  of 

rock  lie  in  a  position  nearly  horizontal. 

Great  co^d-     Under  the  free-stone  lies  the  great  field  of  coal  fi>r 

ardc?*      which  Clydesdale  is  celebrated.     It  is  to  be  observed, 

that  here,  as  upon  the  Esk  in  Midlothian,  the  mineral 

$trata  follow  the  inclination  of  the  upper  surface.     In  this 

district  they  all  lie  inclining  towards  the  river  on  both 

fides,  with  various  degrees  of  declivity,  ascending  as  thcj 

cecede  from  the  Clyde,  till  they  reach  the  surface,  or,  as 

it  is  expressed  by  the  miners,  crop  out  one  after  another. 
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Hence  it  of^en  happens  that  the  first  scam  of  coal  which  is  J^me^ 
found  at  one  thine  is  perhaps  the  third  or  fourth  ^t  another.  —  ^     "J 


The  seams  or  strata  of  coal  extend  through  all  the  plain 
country,  and  branch  out,  less  or  more,  along-  the  course  of 
Ae  principal  waters,  to  a  great  extent,  remaining  in  thinly 
inhabited  quarters  almost  untouched,  and  affording  a  pro-» 
spect  of  an  almost  inexhaustible  fund  of  ftiel. 

In  those  places  where  the  whole  strata  or  seams  of  thisStra^  of 
valuable  mineral  remain  beneadi  the  -surface  without  anybcd. 
of  tiiem  having  cropped  out,  in  descending  a  mine  a  num- 
1>er  of  thin  and  less  important  seams  or  strata  of  this  y^ 
luable  mineral  are  found  above  that  which  is  generally 
called  the  vpfer  coal,  becatise  it  is  the  first  that  is  found 
worth  digging  to  any  extent.  This  stratum  is  composed 
entirely  of  what  is  called  ttiugtcoai  in  Scotland,  except  a 
smaH  part  near  the  middle  of  it  of  the  kind  calltil  splint. 

2dfy,  About  sixteen  or  seventeen  fathoms  linde^r  this  Hear 
tbe  ell  coal,  ^o  called  because  it  was  first  found  of  this 
^ekness;  but  it  is  frequently  from  fout  to  six  feet 
tliiak.  It  is  composed  of  two  kinds,  callM^off  and  cher^ 
ry  coal,  with  sometimes  a  parting  of  spKnt.  Tins  is  % 
fine  caking  coal,  or  what  is  called  in  England  a  close^ 
kurfitng  coal,  and  is  much  esteemed  for  the  blacksmith's' 
forge,  ^dljff  At  firom  tento  seventeen  fathonw  below  the 
last  lies  the  icam  called  the  main  coal ;  so  called  from  pos- 
sessing all  the  good  qualities  found  in  any  of  the  other 
Strata  of  the  county.  It  contains  rough  coal,  splint,  and 
parrot  or  jet  coal,  and  is  preferred  by  the  consumers  to  all 
the  others  as  the  most  profitable.  Its  thickness  is  from 
three  and  a  half  to  nine  feet.  Sometinxes  a  thin  bed  of  stone 
OS  found  about  the  middle  of  the  seam  ;  and  in  that  case  the 
whole  thickness  is  ten  feet.  Athly,  About  thirteen  or 
fourteen  fathoms  lower  lies  the  humph  coaL  It  consists  of 
joli  and  rock  coal,  with  a  thin  parting  of  splint.   In  some 
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Minen.    places  It  is  without  the  splint,  -  and  imtrorkable,  being 
ti     y    i>  much  interlaced  with  thin  laminas  of  stone,  and  a  kind  of 
petrified  black  claj  called  blaes.  bthly^  Below  the  humph 
coal  lies  the  bard  coal^  sometimes  at  fourteen  fathoms 
distant*     It  consists  solely  of  splint  and  pajrot  coitU  and 
is  found  to  be  the  best  in  the  county  for  smelting  of  iron  ; 
it  is  also  verj*  good  ibr  familj  use.     ^thly^  At  a  fathom 
and  one^half  lower  is  found  the  soft  coal^  from  thirtj 
inches  to  six  feet  thick  ^  It  is  composed  of  the  rough  jolk 
luid  cherry  coals,  cakes  much  in  burning,  and  is  esteemed 
a  good  coal  for  the  blacksmith's  forge,     "^thly^  Aboul 
thirteen  or  fourteen  fathoms  bcjlow  this  lies  «  coal  called 
about  Glasgow  the  sour  vnU^  coalp  as  it  bums  slowly,  and 
affords  but  a  weak  beat.    It  is  what  the  miners  call  a  lean 
ifOal,  and  has  therefore  been  but  little  wrought.     There 
are  a  number  of  thiu  se^im  of  coal  under  the  sour  mill^ 
^al,  all  of  a  lean  quality,  and  generally  much  interlaced 
with  laminaB  o£  stone,  blaes,  or  shiver.     Under  the  last 
mentioned  have  been  found  several   strata  of  excellent 
lime  ;  and  mote  of  the  thin  seams  of  coal  again  have  beea, 
discovered  under  the  lime  ;  but  aU  of  them  which  b&TC 
yet  been  tried  are  of  a  lean  quality.     The  lime  found  near 
the  surface  on  the  elevated  grounds  is  supposed  to  be  a 
continuation  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  last  mentioned 
strata  found  under  the  coal,  which  in  the  course  of  their 
natural  rise  have  come  within  reach  in  the  places  where 
the  superincumbent  strata  of  coal,  and  all  its  accompany* 
ing  fossils,  did  not  exist,  as  lime  worth  the  working  has 
never  yet  been  discovered  above  these  coal  strata,  nor  in 
any  place,  till  after  all  the  valuable  known  seam»  of  coal 
had  skirted  out  at  the  surface^  and  any  coal  which- baf 
been  found  under  the  surface*ltme  is  of  the  same  lean 
quality  with  tha^  which  lies  under  the  deep  burie4  sti*at% 
ef  lime. 
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Besides  these  strata  of  coal,  there  are  others  In  the  Winen. 
toimtj,  of  a  somewhat  differenl  nature,  and  of  a  differ-  ^..^^.^^.^^^ 
cot  arraogement*  The  high  ground  in  the  parish  of  Shottsshettt 
deserves  particolar  attention.     The  upper  part  or  summit 
of  these  hills  is  of  the  same  elevation,  or  nearly  upon  the 
same  level,  with  a  great  part  of  the  Upper  Ward*     Ac- 
eordinglj,  like  it,  the  highest  tfact  around  the  Shotts 
consists  of  on  enormous  bed  of  whin-stone  rock  i  but 
on  descending   along  the  side  of  the  Shotts  hills,    the 
free-stone  rock  appears,  and  is  found  to  be  placed  hori« 
tontallj  beneath  the  vast  cope  of  whin-stcme ;  and  be- 
neath the  free- stone,  coal.  Iron-stone,  and  lime-stone,  are 
ibnnd  in  sach  immense  profusion,  as  to  set  at  defiance 
every  sort  of  calculation  relative  to  the  period  at  which  it 
is  possible  for  human  industry  to  exhaust  them.  The  coal 
fimnd  here   is  similar    to  that  upon  the  banks  of  the' 
Forth.   On  the  Douglas  river  also  extensive  collieries  are  Bought 
wrought  of  a  similar  quality.     It  supplies  the  highest^ 
districts  of  the  county  and  of  Tweeddale,  where  coal  has 
■ot  been  found.     The  most  remarkable  circumstance  at- 
lending  the  coal  at  Douglas  is,  that  the  coal-field  is  inter- 
seated  by  a  great  number  of  steps  that  throw  the  coal 
down  from  thirty  to  fif^y  feet  perpendicular.   These  steps 
•re  from  sixty  to  two  hundred  yards  separate,  and  lie 
nearly  parallel.     We  formerly  mentioned  the  varieties 
ealled  Niml  coal^  and  candle  coal  or  light  coal.     These  ate  Candlt  and 
also. found  in  some  districts  of  this  county.     The  blind ****^^*^ 
coal  must  undoubtedly  have- been  deprived  of  its  volatile 
ports  by  means  of  subterraneous  fire.     It  is  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  coke  or  mineral  charcoal,  and  is  even 
preferred  to  that  artificially  made.     The  blind  coal  is  al- 
ways under  a  covering,  or  in  contact  vrith  a  wall  of  whin- 
stone;  and  when  the  same  seam  is  traced  till  it  come 
pnder  the  free-stone  rock,  its  qualities  are  ei^tirely  chan« 
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Mineia-  ged,  and  it  becomes  in  every  respect  the  common  pit*coaI« 
*S\'  Hence  theorists  have  supposed  that  the  whia-stoncy  vfhen 
in  a  state  of  fusion  from  heat,  had  in  some  unknown  age 
distilled  off*  the  bitumen  from  the  coal^  and  left  it  a  cinder, 
^  it  is  now  found.  The  candle  or  light  coal,  when  found 
alone,  and  in  its  perfect  state,  is  exquisitely  inflammable, 
beginning  to  flame  like  a  candle  on  coming  into  contact 
with  the  fire,  so  that  a  fragment  of  it  may  be  carried  ia 
the  hand  like  a  torch. 
If^^  Iron  is  another  mineral  that  abounds  in  this  co«nty« 
What  is  called  the  ore^  that  is  to  say,  the  mineral  in  it^ 
uchest  natural  state,  as  it  is  found  in  the  island  of  £lb^ 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  some  quarters  of  £ngla&d» 
has  not  hitherto  been  discovered  here  in  such  abundance 
as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  miner.  Iron  is  found  in 
the  same  tract  of  country  as  the  coal,  and  is  the  ooilstant 
concomitant  of  that  mineral.  Many  beds  lie  between  the 
different  seams  of  coal ;  they  are  usually  wrought  toge^ 
ther  ;  and  the  iron-stone  is  sold  to  those  who  have  esU* 
blished  works  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Irop-stooe 
is  either  found  in  the  form  of  beds  of  rock,  or  in  beds  of 
feiTVgino^s  nodules,  or  iron-stone  balls,  as  the  woikmcn 
froB-rtonc  ^j  them.  The  balls  are  of  various  shapes,  dimension, 
Kfibcd.  and  qualities  ^  and  the  situations  in  which  they  are  fousd 
are  not  nearly  the  same.  With  regard  to  their  shape, 
they  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds  ;  such  as  ate  of  H  re- 
gular and  such  a3  are  of  a^  irregular  fona^ 
,  To  the  former  belong  the  curious  fossil  (called  lud^  HeU 
fnotttii,  sepuiriuffff  or  v^^'ef$>  V€W*  It  is  of  a  spherioal  shape, 
more  or  less  oblate  qt  depre^ed.  ParacelsuSf  who  kad 
the  cubic  pyritae  in  gre^t  esteem  for  dissolving  the  stone, 
called  these  bodie3,  from  th^r  resembling  a  die  in  shape, 
by  th^  general  name  ludus  ;  and  Van  Heknont  afterwards, 
mistal^ing  the  bpdi^  hcr^  described  for  the  Indus  of  Fa* 


•tcdsuSy  gave  them  in  the  same  cases  of  disease,  and  Maen. 
called  them  bj  the  same  name.   Hence  the  Latin  name  of^,.  ^    ■/ 
ludus  Heimomtiu     The  English  one  is  acquired  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  tak  in  some  species,  but  of  the  septm 
in  many  more,  to  yellow  wax  in  colour. 

These  very  singular  stcmes  are  found  in  a  great  variety 
of  situations.  Mr  Ure,  in  his  history  of  Rntherglen  and 
East  Kilbride,  gives  the  following  account  of  them  in 
that  quarter.  ^'  The  strata  of  schistus,  in  which  they  are 
imbedded,  l^egin  to  appear  near  Calderwood,  smd  extend 
more  than  a  mile  towards  Crossbasket.  Above  and  be« 
low  them  are  several  alternate  strata  of  iron-stone  and 
schistus*  They  lie  in  a  regular  direction,  making  a  kind 
of  interrupted  stratum,  one  stone  being  several  inches, 
and  often  a  foot  or  two,  separated  by  the  schistus  from 
another.  They  universally  lie  on  their  depressed  sides. 
In  one  stratum  of  till  there  are  two  rows,  at  a  few  feet 
distance  from  each  other,  and  keeping  th<;  same  direction. 
The  iron-stone  of  which  they  are  composed  is  of  an  ex- 
cellent quality,  yielding  about  50  per  cent,  of  iron. 

^  What  retiders  than  a  striking  example  of  the  curious 
and  admirable  workmanship  of  nature  is  their  iatemal 
structure*  They  are  beautifully  subdivided  by  septa^  ge« 
nerally  filled  with  a  calcareous  rhomboidal  spar  or  pyri<« 
tes.  Not  a  few  of  them  contain,  along  with  the  spar,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  petroleum,  which  sometimes  fills 
the  whole  of  the  spaces  between  the  talc.  In  9ome  spe« 
cimcns,  if  a  section  is  made  perpendicularly,  the  one- 
half  of  the  stone  is  wholly  subdivided  with  pitch,  and  the 
other  with  spar.  Specimens  of  this  variety  are  extremely 
rare.  Berfdes,  there  is  another  variety  equally,  if  not 
more  uncommon.  Instead  of  petroleum,  the  Itkdus  Hel« 
montii  conteins  coal.  This,  however,  does  not  subdi« 
'^e  the  talc  by  way  of  septa^  but  runs  chiefly  in  a  hori* 
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zontal  direction.  The  coal  is  of  a  good  quality ;  it 
breaks  easily  into  quadrangular  fragments  and  smooth 
glossy  surfaces ;  it  bums  with  a  bright  flame,  is  not  li- 
quified by  heat,  is  reduced  to  a  white  soft  ash,  and  has 
not  the  smallest  appearance  of  ever  having  been  charred* 
The  stones  in  which  the  coal  is  enclosed  are  found  in  the 
same  stratum  with  the  rest,  and  are  generally  pretty 
large.  The  diameter  of  one  from  which  I  obtained  spe- 
cimens of  coal  was  nearly  four  feet. 

**  Ludi  Helmontii  are  sparingly  found  at  Stonelaw,  in  a. 
stratum  of  till  above  coal.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  va*- 
riety  in  which  the  talc  is  enclosed  with  calcareous  spar* 
The  surfaces  of  some  specimens  are  beautifully  reticula- 
ted by  the  sparry  septa,  which  arc  prominent  above  the 
talc  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch*  In  a  variety^  of  which 
the  above  mentioned  is  probably  an  example,  the  solid 
part  of  the  stope  beyond  the  ac^a  is  easily  separated  ^om 
the  part  which  is  subdivided  by  the  septa.  The  separation 
is  occasioned  by  n  smiill  quantity  of  ochre.  Of  this  kind 
several  specimens  have  been  found  in  the  parish  of  Kirk-* 
lAtilloch.  Many  of  the  ludi  Helmontii  have  in  their  cen- 
tre an  elliptical  nucleus,  round  which  they  were  perhaps 
otiginally  formed.  Its  dimensions  bear  a  considerable  pro- 
portion to  the  dimensions  of  the  stone.  The  nuclei  are 
not  so  thick  as  broads  They  are  generally  of  a  dirty 
white  colour,  resembling  burnt  lime-stone,  and  are  partly 
crystallized.  They  readily  effervesce  with  acids,  and 
greedily  absorb  water ;  after  which  a  certain  proportion  of 
them  falls  down  into  powder.  They  are  inseparable  from 
the  rest  of  the  stone,  and  from  them  all  the  septa  seem 
to  proceed.  In  some  specimens  they  seem  to  be  compa- 
ssed of  concentric  lamellse. 

''  It  appears  from  various  circumstances,  that  these  septa 
•1^  division^  were  fpnned  in  the  stratum  of  schiMps  or* 

? 
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'day  in  which  they  arc  embedded.  VRri6us  (pinions  haye  Mtoen- 
been  given  concerning  the  original  cause  of  their  peculiar  >  ^^'  * 
construction  ;  but  it  is  more  than  probable  that  our  kaow«- 
ledge  of  the  manner  in  which  these  and  many  other  fos* 
sils  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth  were  formed  is  tOo  scanty 
to  enable  us  to  decide  positively  ftbout  many  things  am- 
ceming  them.  Several  varieties  of  ^tites  or  eaglc'Stones, 
another  kind  of  irone-stone  balls,  are  fbVnd  in  this  coun« 
try.  These  fossils  are  of  a  round  or  elliptical  form,  and 
consist  of  a  rmckusj  commonly  argillaceous,  surrouoded 
with  a  covering  of  iron-stone.  The  name  ittites  is  given 
^em  from  a  report  that  eagles  put  them  in  their  nests  to 
facilitate  the  hatching  of  their  eggs.  Sapersdtion,  which 
is  ever  inventive,  taught  for  a  certainty,  that  being  worn 
by  pregnant  women  tbey  had  great  influence  in  rendering 
labour  in  child-birth  easy  and  safe.  They  are  divided^ 
kccording  to  the  state  of  the  nucleus,  into  male,  female^ 
or  neuter.  Superstition  ascribed,  even  to  this  fanc&l 
djnri^on,  certain  extraordinary  powers  over,  not  only  the 
diick  in  ovCf  but  also  the  human  species. 

**  Nodules  of  irourStone  irregulady  shaped  are  to  be  met 
with  almost  everywhere.  In  some  places  they  are  found 
in  regular  strata,  in  others  not.  Some  contain  sea-shells, 
and  are  calcareous  ;  others  are  destitute  of  shells,  and  are 
Bot  affected  by  acids.  They  are  known  by  different. 
namesy  as  kidney-stone,  button-stone,  &c.  from  their 
bearing  a  general  resemblance  to  these  bodies.  Very 
few  of  ^m  received  their  shape  by  attrition.  They 
eommonly  contain  the  best  of  iron-stone.  Fragments  of 
in  argillaceous  iron-ore  of  a  blood-red  colour  are  found  at 
Stonelav^  and  some  other  places  in  Rutherglen.  This 
variety  is  usually  called  i#//,  and  is  sometimes  used  ^  a  - 
Crayon  for  drawing.*' 
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Iron  is  a  metal  of  so  much  importance  to  mankind  that 
the  manufacture  of  it  deserves  special  notice.  Gold  has 
?^^  been  called  the  king  of  metals  ;  and  from  its  beauty,  ra- 
rity, and  indestructibility,  it  may  be  entitled  to  the  appel* 
lation  ;  but  it  has  been  found  to  be  of  little  practical  uti^ 
lity  in  ordinary  life ;  because,  even  for  the  purpose  of 
being  used  as  current  coin,  a  substitute  may  be  success-- 
fiilly  obtained  for  it.  A  guinea  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  purchases  about  twice  the  quantity  of  human 
food  and  raiment  that  it  does  in  England.  Before  it 
can  enter  into  the  latter  country,  it  must  lay  aside  half  its 
value,  and  submit  to  be  accounted  of  the  same  price  with 
British  paper ;  yet  commerce  finds  no  want  of  guineas  in 
Britain  when  there  is  occasion  for  them.  In  all  ages, 
•bo,  it  has  happened  that  the  possessors  of  iron  have 
been  extremely  apt  to  acquire  the  mastery  of  those  who 
abouttded  very  greatly  in  gold.  Iron  is  manufactured  m 
this  county  by  means  of  the  three  following  substances; 
iron-stone,  coal,  and  lime.  The  metal  called  iron  is  ca^ 
pable  of  being  brought  into  a  great  variety  of  states,  so 
as  to  be  adapted  to  diSerent  purposes.  Of  these  it  is  only 
Three  Bom^cMS^^  to  take  notice  of  three,  which  include  all  the 
^  *"*°*  rest.  Pure  iron  is  that  which  is  used  by  the  blacksmitht. 
It  is  tolerably  soft,  and  capable  of  being  bent  in  every  di- 
rection, of  bei»g  hammered  out  into  thin  plates,  or  dra^ri- 
into  wire.  Its  purity  is  in  proportion  to  its  softness  and 
tcnadty,  both  when  hot  and  cold.  '  It  is  incapable  of  be-' 
ing  melted  or  reduced  into  a  liquid  state  by  any  degree  dF 
artificial  heat.  Steel  is  iron  incorporated  with  charcoal 
To  prepare  steel,  bars  of  soft  iron  are  confined  for  severaP 
days  in  a  close  furnace  or  oven  covered  with  p#wdcr  of 
charcoal,  whether  made  from  wood  or  mineral  coal ;  and 
the  whole  is  kept  at  a  strong  heat.  W^n  taken  out,  the 
iron,  having  absorbed  or  united  with  a  portion  of  the  char- 
coal, b  found  to  have  acquired  this  important  property. 


tbit  when  heated  and  suddenly  plunged  into  cold  vniUtt,  ^^^ 
it  acquires  an  extreme  degree  of  hardness.  When  very*  ^^..-v-"-^ 
fbllj  impregnated  with  coal^  it  is  capaUe  of  bemg  melted. 
The  third  kind  of  iron  is  cast  iron  or  pig-iron.  like 
steel  it  is  impure  and  hard ;  but  the  impurity  consists  of 
its  being  united,  not  like  steel,  with  pure  coal  merely,  but 
with  a  variety  of  earthy  and  other  matters.  Cast  iron 
may  be  broken,  but  cannot  be  bent,  and  is  reduciUe  into 
a  liquid  state  by  heat ;  in  consequence  of  which  property^ 
sod  of  its  extreme  hardness,  it  is  oonveniently  used  for 
being  formed  in  moulds  into  vessels  and  parts  of  machi- 
nery. When  iron  is  first  produced  from  iron-stone  or  the 
natural  ore,  it  is  in  the  ^ate  of  cast  iron ;  fdr  ahhough  at« 
tempts  have  been  made  to  render  it  malleable  at  once, 
these  have  not  yet  been  brought  to  great  perfection,  or 
come  extensively  into  use.  Cast  iron  is  that  sort  which 
is  manufactured  in  Clydesdale. 

It  is  uncertain  at  what  period  the  manufacture  of  ironHfttmy  of 
commenced  in  Britain.  It  is  probable  that  the  work-fgcture  of' 
ing  of  the  tin  mines  in  Cornwall  by  the  Phenicians  (Phi-*""" 
listines)  would  introduce  into  the  country  a  class  of 
men  skilled  in  all  the  metallic  ores  then  known,  capa- 
ble of  appreciating  their  true  value,  and  of  rendering 
the  riches  of  an  unexplored  country  subservient  either 
to  their  own  immediate  wants,  or  to  the  conveniences 
of  the  unskilful  inhabitants.  The  invasion  of  England 
by  the  Danes,  and  their  consequent  establishment,  would 
most  likely  add  to  the  former  stock  of  knowledge  in  the 
art  of  mining  and  fusing  ores.  Large  heaps  of  scoriae  are 
to  this  day  met  with  in  many  places  of  England,  with  so 
great  an  accumulation  of  soil  as  to  grow  trees  of  a  large 
size.  These  heaps  are  called  Danes  cinders,  and  are  in 
oar  txmes  smelted  to  advantage  for  the  production  of  crude 
iron;  a  circumstance  which  proves  that  these  early  ma- 
nufacturers possessed  no  great  skill  or  dexterity.    From 
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Miners  whatever  period  the  iron  trade  maj  date  its  origin,  cer* 
<^'i  V  ■  tain  it  is,  that  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  and  carlj- 
in  the  seventeenth  centuries,  we  find  that  it  had  attained 
to  a  pitch  of  magnitude  almost  incredible,  at  a  time  so 
hostile  to  the  peaceable  views  and  industry  of  the  manu* 
fftcturer.  Hence  wc  find,  that  cannon  and  mortars  of  va- 
rious calibres  and  constructions  were  fabricated  from  cast 
iron  at  some  of  the  English  works  ;  and  that  this  species 
of  manufacture  was  in  considerable  request  on  the  conti- 
nent. The  calibre  or  cavity  of  the  guns  was  in  these 
days,  and  withiri  these  forty-six  years,  formed  by  a  loam 
core  of  the  exact  diameter  wanted  to  contain  the  shot. 
This  was  placed  vertically  in  the  middle  of  the  mould* 
The  boring  and  turning  mills  were  quite  unknown,  toge- 
ther with  all  that  scrupulous  exactitude  which  distin. 
guishes  the  artillerist  and  the  manufacturer  of  the  present 
times. 
rWcoal  of  Anciently  charcoal  formed  from  wood  was  universally 
vrood  for.  ^^^^  j^  Britain  for  the  preparation  of  iron,  and  at  present 
it  is  almost  universally  used  upon  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope. So  far  down  as  the  beginning  of  the  late  century, 
the  fuel  used  in  Britain  in  iron  furnaces  consisted  chiefly 
of  wood  The  kinds  of  wood  used  for  this  purpose  were 
various  ;  but  charcoal  of  hard  wood,  such  as  oak,  birch, 
ash,  &c.  was  always  preferred  to  that  made  from  pine, 
holly,  sallow,  &c.  At  the  small  remaining  number  of 
charcoal  furnaces  now  in  this  country,  the  oak  has  still  the 
undoubted  preference.  Its  firmness  and  continuity  enable 
it,  while  undergoing  combustion  in  the  blast-furnace,  to 
support  a  more  powerful  stream  of  air,  and  to  purify  or 
extract  the  iron  contained  in  a  larger  portion  of  ore,  than 
charcoal  made  from  softer  wood.  In  the  reign  of  James 
Ae  Sixth  no  less  than  300  blast-furnaces  for  preparing 
iron  with  charcoal  are  said  to  have  existed  In  England, 
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tnd  (hat  they  had  fuel  upon  an  average  for  forty  weeks  Mi»«^a- 
every  year.  They  are  likewise  said  to  have  produced  ,— yl-^ 
from  two  to  three  tons  of  iron  p^  day.  Supposing  them 
to  have  made  only  thirteen  tons  of  iron /^  week,  and  that 
sixteen  hundred  weight  of  charcoal  was  requisite  to  pro-* 
dace  a  ton  of  iron,  upwards  of  14,000  acres  of  wood  lands 
would  be  annually  cleared  to  supply  the  iron  manufac* 
tare.  As  the  woods  could  not  grow  again  in  less  than 
eighteen  year^,  upwards  of  250,000  acres  of  land  must 
have  been  occupied  in  supplying  the  blast-furnaces.  It 
appears^  however,  that  the  progress  of  agriculture  under 
the  peaceable  reigns  of  Queen  Elizabeth  and  James  the' 
Fu-st  had  greatly  diminished  the  extent  of  the  wood  lands  ^ 
and  the  consumption  of  wood  for  the  iron  works  and  in-* 
creasing  navy  had  exhausted  the  principal  forests.  Hence 
those  individuals  who  still  possessed  woods,  and  were  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  iron,  found  their  profits  aug« 
mented  j  but  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  grow- 
ing scarcity  of  timber,  induced  individuals  to  attempt  toAtt<*tn|>H 
substitute  pit-coal  for  wood.  Accordingly,  in  1612,  Si-J^^^J^'^ 
mon  Sturtevant,  Esq.  was  favoured  with  a  patent  from 
King  James  for  the  exclusive  manufacture  of  iron  with 
pit-coal  in  all  its  branches  for  thirty- one  years.  In  re- 
turn, the  said  Simon  Sturtevant  bound  himself  to  publish 
his  discoveries,  which  afterwards  appeared  in  quarto  un- 
der the  title  of  his  Metallica.  It  is  uncertain  from  what 
reasons^  but  Mr  Sturtevant  failed  in  the  execution  of  his 
discoveries  upon  a  large  scale,  and  was  obliged  next  year 
to  render  up  his  letters  of  monopoly.  / 

The  second  adventurer  in  this  line  we  find  to  have  been 
John  Ravenson,  Esq.  who,  like  Sturtevant,  was  successful 
in  obt^ning  a  patent  for  the  new  manufacture,  but,  like 
him  also,  was  inadequate  to  the  completion  of  it  upon  an 
extensive  scale,    Ravenson  was  also  enjoined  to  publish 


kis  discoveries.  Uader  the  title  of  his  MeiaOica  thcf 
'Were  printed  for  Thomas  Thorp  anno  1613.  Several 
other  adventurers  stepped  foi;^h  ;  all  of  whom  had  the 
mortification  of  resigning  their  patents  withoi^t  having 
contributed  to  the  success  of  the  arduous  undertaking. 
Dodky't  In  1619,  Dudlej  obtained  his  patent,  and  declared,  that 
f^^^^  although  he  made  only  at  the  rate  of  three  tons  of  pig- 
iron  weekly,  he  made  it  with  profit.  The  discovery  was 
perfected  at  his  father's  works  at  Penpont  in  Worcester- 
shire. This  gentleman's  success  in  the  various  manufac- 
tures of  iron  with  pit-coal  had  united  against  him  not  only 
all  the  proprietors  of  the  charcoal  iron  trade^  but  many 
new  adventurers,  who  wished  to  share  in  the  emoluments 
of  the  new  discovery.  Their  interest  was  so  powerful  as 
to  limit  Dudley's  patent  from  thirty-one  to  fourteen  years. 
I)uring  the  most  of  this  period  he  continued  to  manofac- 
ttire  pig  and  bar  iron,  and  various  castings,  all  of  which 
he  sold  much  lower  thaii  the  charcoal  manufacturers.  In 
casting  vessels  or  machinery,  he  must  have  had  a  great 
advantage  over  the  charcoal  founderies,  because  cast  iron 
made  from  charcoal  is  too  pure,  or  approaches  too  nearly 
to  soft  iron,  and  hence  flows  less  easily,  and  takes  the 
form  meant  to  be  impressed  upon  it  less  accurately,  than 
the  more  impure  metal  formed  by  means  of  mineral  coal. 
The  superior  talents  of  Dudley  were  beheld  with  envy  $ 
a  lawless  combination  was  formed  against  him ;  and  an 
assemblage  of  banditti  destroyed  his  whole  works.  This 
is  one  of  the  evils  which  to  this  day  are  apt  to  resist  the 
progress  of  improvement,  or  the  introduction  of  new  ma- 
chinery into  England,  and  which  is  a  disgrace  to  the  na- 
tion, considered  as  a  community  laying  claim  to  a  civili- 
zed character.  The  civil  wars  prevented  for  a  time  the 
progress  of  the  arts  of  industry  in  England.  From  that 
period  till  the  year  1740  nothing  of  importance  was  dont 
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in  the  manufiactiire  of  pig-iron  by  means  of  pit-coal,  cia-  Mmcra- 
dersy  or  coke.  The  application  of  the  steam-engine,  for  v  y  '..^ 
raising  and  compressing  air,  no  longer  confined  the  manu- 
facturer to  local  situations  where  water-falls  could  be  ob- 
tained. Larger  furnaces,  with  a  proportionate  quantity 
of  blast,  were  introduced.  Among  the  first  efiects  of  these, 
from  eight. to  ten  tons  of  pig-iron  were  produced  weekly. 
£Ter  since  the  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  the  pro- 
duction of  a  power-blast  to  excite  the  furnace  fires,  the 
weekly  quantity  of  iron  produced  has  in  general  been  in- 
creasing. The  produce  depends  so  much  upon  the  quan- 
tity of  air  used  for  reduction  of  the  ore  into  metal,  that 
this  circumstance  is  now  chiefly  considered  in  the  con- 
struction of  iron  works  ;  and  at  some  furnaces,  the  blow- 
ing machine  is  calculated  to  produce  between  forty  and 
fifty  tons  of  melting  pig-iron  ^/r  week  at  each  furnace. 
At  some  iron  works  in  Wales,  where  the  sort  called  oxy- 
ginated  crude  iron  is  manufactured  purposely  for  convert- 
ing into  bar-iron,  there  are  several  instances  of  a  furnace 
producing  seventy,  seventy-one,  and  seventy-two  tons  of 
metal  weekly.  This  astonishing  quantity  forms  a  most 
striking  contrast  with  the  early  exertions  of  Dudley,  who 
conceived  three  tons  a  profitable  produce,  and  whose 
greatest  exertions  never  exceeded  seven  tons  of  pig-iron 
weekly. 

No  sooner  had  the  consequences  of  the  general  dimi- 
nution of  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  making  charcoal,  been 
felt  by  the  individuals  whose  interest  it  was  to  support 
the  manufacture  of  iron,  than  their  violent  prejudices 
were  laid  aside  against  the  use  of  pit-coal ;  and  this  mine- 
ral combustible  substance  was  brought  forward,  and  esta- 
blished, as  the  basis  of  this  profitable  and  useful  manufac- 
ture. Pit-coal  has  hitherto  been  better  known,  and  its 
usefulness  made  more  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  life 

Voi.  III.  G 
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^^J^**  and  of  manuftcture,  in  Britain  than  in  any  other  couHtryr* 
'  V  ■■'Pit-coaly  in  Scotland^  so  far  as  the  manufacture  of  iron  is 
concerned,  consists  of  three  sorts ;  splint-coal,  free  coal, 
and  bitiiminoos  coal.  The  first  is  accounted  the  best ;  free 
cool  is  the  medium  state  between  splint  and  bituminous 
coal.  Under  the  htter  are  arranged  the  lighter  varieties^ 
known  by  the  names  of  candle-coal,,  parrot-coal^  &c. 
These  last  have  hitherto  been  accounted  unfit  for  the  ma- 
nufacture of  cast  iron*  h  may  be  remarked,  that  in  some 
places  of  England  and  Wales^  coal  is  found  of  far  supe- 
rior quality  for  this  manufacture  to  any  known  in  Scot- 
land. It  has  very  little  bitumen,  and  unites  to  the  purity  of 
splint-coal  all  the  softness  and  combustibility  of  wood. 

I^antioB     Pit-coal  is  thus  prepared  for  the  furnace  :.    An  exten- 

of  coke  or      ,  , 

nincnl      sive  level  field  is  chosen,  and  divided  into  spaces  long  and 

^  "*"'  narrow,  or  flat  ridges  of  from  nine  to  sixteen  feet  broad^ 
and  of  a  length  equal  to  the  lengtli  of  the  field,,  with  a 
passage  betwixt  each  ridge.  Upon  these  oblong  spaces 
or  ridges,  which  are  called  hearths,  large  pieces  of  coal 
arc  pjaced  inclining  to  each  other.  Great  care  is  ta- 
ken to  place  the  sharpest  angle  of  each  piece  of  coal 
towards  the  groimd,  so  that  large  interstices  may  be  left 
for  the  admission  and  communication  of  air.  The  coals 
are  piled  to  the  height  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  inches,^ 
and  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  tons  are  usually  pla« 
ced  upon  a  hearth  ;.  that  is  to  say,  a  ridge  of  coal  is 
formed  of  from  nine  to  sixteen  feet  in  breadth,  of  the 
height  now  specified,  and  of  the  length  necessary  to  con* 
tain  perhaps  one  hundred  tons  of  coal*  The  field  con- 
tains a  variety  of  these  ridges  or  hearths  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  work  carried  on.  In  building  each  fire,  they 
reserve  a  number  of  vents  reaching  from  top  to  bottom, 
into  which  the  burning  fuel  is  introduced.  This  is  im^ 
mediately  covered  by  small  pieces  of  coal  beat  hard  into 
the  aperture.     These  repress  the  kindling  fire  from  as* 
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ctodingy  and  oblige  it  to  seek  a  passage  by  creeping  along  Msatm 
the  bottom^  vrhich  is  most  exposed  to  air.  In  this  pro* ^,  y  ^ 
gress  the  fire  of  each  vent  meets,  and  when  united  rise 
gradually,  and  burst  forth  on  all  sides  at  once.  When 
the  coal  ceases  to  send  forth  smoke,  that  is,  when  all  its 
volatile  or  bituminous  matter  is  expelled,  the  combustion 
is  understood  to  have  proceeded  a  sufficient  length ;  but 
if  tKe  toal  contain  pyrites,  that  is,  sulphur  and  iron,  a  cir« 
cumstance  known  from  the  golden  metallic  appearance  of 
the  crude  coal,  or  from  the  suffocating  vapour  which  it 
emits,  the  burning  is  allowed  to  continue  a  considerable 
time  after  the  disappearance  of  the  smoke,  for  the  purpose 
of  disengaging  the  sulphur.  When  the  coal  is  accounted 
sufficiently  purified  from  volatile  matter,  or  brought  to  the 
state  of  a  pure  and  light  ciader,  the  fire  is  covered  up 
with  ashes,  beginning  at  the  foundation,  and  proceeding 
gradually  to  the  top.  The  cinders  or  charcoal  thus  pre- 
pared arc  termed  coies*  The  length  of  time  necessary  to 
produce  good  cokes  depends  upon  the  nature  of  the  coal 
to  be  coked,  and  the  state  of  the  weather.  In  fifty,  sixty^ 
or  seventy  hours,  the  fire  Is  generally  completely  covered 
over  with  thfe  ashes  of  chat  formerly  ttiade^  The  cokes^ 
thus  entirely  secluded  from  air,  soon  cool,  and  in  twelve 
or  fourteen  days  may  be  drawn  and  wheeled  to  the  fur- 
tiace.  The  loss  sustained  in  preparing  coal  for  manufac^ 
turing  iron  is  nearly  as  follows :  2240  pounds  of  difierenf 
sorts  of  coal  give  the  following  products  : 

Coke  produced.     Loss. 
Free  coal , 700  lbs*      1540  lbs- 
Splint  and  free  coal  mixed     840  1400 
Splint  slightly  mixed. .  .  .  1000  1240 

Pure  splint  .  .  • llOO  1140 

The  great  weight  thus  lost  is  carried  off  in  smoke  j 
and  it  is  by  collecting  this  smoke,  by  a  process  of  distills^ 

G  2 
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Minciu-  tion,  as  formerly  mentioned^  thtt  Lord  Diudonald's  coal 
w  V '  ■  tar  is  prepared.  If  a  vessel  filled  with  cold  water  is  pla- 
ced in  the  midst  of  cme  of  these  massj  columns  of  va- 
pour, before  the  fire  has  penetrated  to  the  surface  of  the 
heap,  a  considerable  quantity  of  tar  will  be  formed  upon 
its  external  surface.  This  will  continue  to  increase  till 
the  water  assume  the  temperature  of  the  smoke,  and  no 
longer  ;  because  the  substance  called  beat^  having  a  ten- 
dency to  distribute  itself  equally  among  all  bodies,  flies 
to  the  coldest,  and  unites  with  it,  abandoning,  in  this  ease, 
the  smoke  which  it  wisis  conveying  towards  the  colder  as 
well  as  the  thinner  regions  of  the  atmosphere.  When  the 
water  becomes  hot,  the  heated  smoke  no  longer  tends  to- 
wards it,  but  is  carried  towards  a  lighter  and  a  colder  re- 
gion, 
iron-rtonf,      Xhe  next  material  requisite  to  the  formation  of  cast 

how  prepsi- ... 

red  for  the  iTon  is  iron-stone.  We  have  said  that  coal  and  iron-stone 
iurnacr.  ^^^  usually  deposited  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth  ;  and  in  working  the  one,  it  is  often 
found  convenient  to  bring  forth  the  other  also.  When  a  good 
stratum  of  iron-stone  is  found  of  fotir  inches  in  thickness, 
it  is  thought  sufiicient  to  defray  the  expence  of  working 
it.  Iron-stone,  as  formerly  ;nentioned,  is  mixed  with  a 
variety  of  substances  ;  sometimes  the  iron  ore  is  chiefly 
united  with  clay,  sometimes  chiefly  with  lime,  and  some- 
times with  mixtures  of  clay,  lime,  and  sand*  That  mix- 
ed with  clay  is  accounted  the  best.  Those  iron-stones  in 
which  sand  very  greatly  abounds  are  thought  the  poorest 
of  metal,  or  rather  produce  metal  of  the  worst  quality. 
To  prepare  iron-stonie  for  the  furnace,  it  must  be  roasted, 
ortorrified,  to  expel  all  volatile  matters  naturally  united 
with  it.  The  mode  of  doing  this .  consists  in  levelling  a 
-  piece  of  ground,  and  covering  it  with  a  layer  of  small 
pit-coals.  This  is  of  various  thickness,  four,  six,  or 
eight  inches,  according  to  the  height  to  which  the  pile  is 
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to  be  butlt,  and  the  natare  of  the  iron*stone*  Upon  this  Mincra- 
stratam  of  coals  the  pieces  of  iron-ttdne  are  imbedded  as  w!^l«/ 
near  to  the  same  size  as  possible^  in  order  that  all  maj  be 
equallj  acted  upon.  These  are  reared  to  various  heights, 
eighteen,  twentj,  to  twentj-feur  inches  ;  the  determina- 
tion of  its  height  depending  upon  circumstances.  The 
surface  is  a  second  time  levelled,  bj  introducing  small 
pieces  of  iron-stone  betwixt  the  interstices  occasioned  by 
the  angles  of  the  larger.  This  again  receives  a  co- 
vering of  small  coals,  seldom  exceeding  two  inches  in 
thickness.  Upon  this  is  reared  the  subsequent  building, 
alwajs  gradually  narrowing  itself  till  it  has  assumed  the 
shape  of  a  stout  wedge  with  iu  base  restbg  upon  the 
ground.  After  this  is  effected,  the  whole  of  the  external 
surfice  receives  a  complete  covering  of  the  smallest  sort 
of  coaL  The  pile  is  kindled  by  applying  burning  coals 
to  the  ground-stratum.  The  fire  creeps  slowly  along, 
heats  the  stone  upwards,  kindles  the  second  layer  of  small 
coals,  and  ultimately  inflames  the  whole  mass  from  top  to 
bottom.  When  the  coals  are  consumed  the  pile  gradually 
cools,  and  in  eight  or  ten  days  may  be  wheeled  away  to 
the  furnace.  The  quantity  of  iron-stone  burnt  at  one 
time  is  varioHt  at  different,  and  even  at  the  same  places. 
Some  kinds  require  to  be  burned  in  smaller  heaps,  owing 
to  their  nature  and  fusibility.  In  some  works  the  fire  ex- 
tends firom  Afty  to  sixty  yards ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  see  skilful  workmen  at  one  end  adding  fresh  materials 
to  the  burning  pile,  while  others  at  the  opposite  end 
are  employed  wheeling  away  that  which  the  fire  has  left 
sufficiently  burned  for  the  purpose  of  the  furnace.  Fires 
that  extend  from  fifty  to  sixty  feet  in  length,  from  ten  to 
sixteen  feet  wide,  and  about  five  feet  high,  are  most  com- 
mon. 
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Wjnera-        The  third  and  last  material  used  in  the  preparation  of 
<  ■■  -v  I     f  cast  iron  is  lime-stone,  after  it  has  'been  thoroughly  calci* 
Jtoiu^       ned  by  the  ordinary  process  in  a  lime-kiln. 
Bbtt-far-        Th^  furnace  by  which  iron  is  extracted  in  a  metallic 
"*^bcd       ****^  from  these  materials  may  be  considered  as  consisting 
of  two  parts :    The  one  consists  of  a  steam-engine,  which 
works  a  cast-iron  cylinder,  or  cylinders,    with  pistons, 
which  force  a  powerful  blast  of  compressed  air  into  the 
.  furnace,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  its  contents  to   the 
highest  possible  degree  of  heat^     The  furnace  itself  is  a 
stout  square  building,  tapering  slightly  upwards,  of  from 
thirty-six  to  forty  feet  every  way,  and  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  feet  in  height.     It  is  most  conveniently  placed  at 
the  foot  of  any  steep  bank,  that  access  may  easily  be 
had  to  the  top  of  it,  by  which  the  materials  are  thrown 
in.     The  ca\Ity  at  the  bottom,  which  is  in  the  centre  of 
the  building,  and  is  called  the  hearth^  is  only  about  two 
feet  square.     It  gradually  widens,  and  at  the  height  of 
six  feet  and  a  half  is  two  feet  and  a  half  square.    There* 
after  the  cavity  widens  rapidly,  so  that  at  eight  feet  per- 
pendicular height  it  is  twelve  feet  diameter.     From  this 
height  it  gradually  narrows  to  the  top,  which  is  at  the 
height  of  about  forty-five  feet  from  (he  base  \  and  here 
the  cavity  is  about  three  feet  diameter  j  and  there  is  an 
opening  pn  one  side  for  filling  in  materials.    The  remain- 
der of  the  height  is  a  sort  cf  chimney  to  conduct  the 
flame  aloft.     The  furnace  is  lined  at  the  bottom  with  the 
best  fire- stone  that  can  be  procured,  and  the  body  of  the 
furnace  is  lined  with  a  double  building  of  bricks  made  of 
clay  which  becomes  white  in  the  fire,  having  a  stratum^ 
between  the  inner  coats  or  Hnings  of  brick,  of  powdered 
icinders  or  charcoal.     The  blast  of  air  is  admitted  into  the 
furnace  by  a  small  tapered  pipe  of  from  two  to  three 
inches  diameter :  it  enters  the  furnace  at  some  di^tan^Q 
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irom  the  bottom^  generally  at  the  height  of  about  two  Mlner^' 
feet.  At  the  lowest  part  of  the  furnace  is  a  hole  of  about  <■  ^ '  ■^ 
six  inches  square,  which  is  closely  filled  up  with  sand 
when  the  furnace  is  working ;  but  from  time  to  time, 
when  a  considerable  quantity  of  metal  in  a  state  of  fusion 
is  collected  at  the  bottom  of  the  fiirnaoe,  the  ^and  is  remo* 
¥edy  and  by  a  sort  of  tapping  the  fluid  metal  is  discharged. 

When  a  furnace  is  to  begin  to  work,  a  fire  is  kindled  with-  Blast^fur. 
in  it  by  means  of  commoncoal,  and  in  the  space  of  *l>out  J^^^^'^ 
^ee  weeks  it  is  accounted  sufliciently  dry  to  admit  of  far« 
ther  operations.  Some  loose  burning  coals  being  thrown 
irpon  the  bottom  of  the  furnace,  a  few  baskets  of  cokes, 
that  is,  of  cinders  prepared  in  the  way  already  mentioned, 
are  introduced.  As  the  furnace  is  left  open  at  the  b6ttom, 
while  the  whole  height  acts  as  a  chimney,  the  draught  of 
air  is  powerful,  and  the  heat  soon  becomes  great.  In 
proporttoB  as  the  first  quantities  of  coke  attain  a  red  heat, 
more  is  added,  till  it  is  nearly  full,  requiring  about  90O 
baskets  of  coals ;  each  basket,  when  of  the  best  sort,  being 
about  110  pounds  in  weight.  When  the  furnace  is  suffix 
ci.Mitly  heated  throughout,  specified  quantities  of  cokes, 
i4-on«:>rone,  and  blast-furnace  cinders,  are  added  ;  these 
are  called  charges*  Tiic  cokes  are  commonly  filled  in 
baskets,  which  at  all  the  various  iron- works  are  nearly  of 
the  same  size.  The  weight  of  a  basket,  however,  depends 
eutiiely  upon  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  coal;  being 
from  70  to  112  lb.  each.  The  iron-stone  is  filled  mto 
boxes,  which,  when  moderately  heaped,  contain  66  lb.  of 
terrified  iron-stone.  They  often  exceed  this  when  the 
scone  has  been  severely  roasted.  Tiie  first  charges  which 
a  furnace  receives  contain  but  a  sm^ll  proportion  of  iron-  ' 

stone  to  the  weight  of  cokes  ;  this  is  afterwards  increased 
to  a  full  burden,  which  is  commonly  4  baskets  cokes, 
320lb. ;    2  boxes  iron-stonc,   112 lb. ;  1  box  blast-fux- 
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nace  cinders^  60  or  70  lb.  At  new  works^  where  these 
cinders  cannot  be  obtained,  a  similar  quantity  of  lime- 
stone is  used.  The  descent  of  the  charge  or  burden  is  fa- 
cilitated by  opening  the  furnace  below  two  or  three  times 
a-day,  throwing  out  the  cold  cinders,  and  admitting,  for 
an  hour  at  a  time,  a  body  of  fresh  air.  This  operation 
is  repeated  till  the  approach  of  the  iron-stone  and  cinder^ 
which  is  always  announced  by  a  partial  fusion,  and  the 
dropping  of  lava  through  some  iron-bars  introduced  to 
support  the  incumbent  materials*  The  filling  above  is  re« 
gularly  continued  ;  and  when  the  furnace  at  the  top  has 
acquired  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  it  is  then  judged 
time  to  introduce  the  blast.  In  two  hours  after  blowing,  a 
considerable  quantity  of  liquid  matter  is  formed,  and  gra- 
dually a  quantity  of  iron,  in  a  fluid  state,  fills  the  lowest 
part  of  the  furnace.  The  furnace  is  then  tapped,  by  open- 
ing the  hole  already  mentioned  ;  a  channel  is  made  in  the 
sand,  with  lateral  moulds  on  each  side,  into  which  the 
melted  matter  is  allowed  to  run.  The  principal  channel 
is  called  the  sow,  and  the  lateral  moulds  or  channels  are 
called /<j^/;  and  hence  cast-iron  receives  the  appellation 
of  pig'iron.  After  the  working  is  begun  it  is  easily  con- 
tinued ;  the  cokes,  iron-stone,  and  lime-stone,  are  thrown 
in  stratum  above  stratum,  and  cast-iron  is  the  product;  so 
that  the  business  is  successfully  conducted  by  persons  pes* 
sessing  very  little  experience  or  information.  In  general, 
what  is  called  a  charge  of  thi  furnact  consists  of  the  fol- 
lowing ingredients  :  5  baskets  cokes,  400  lb.  ;  0  boxes 
iron-stone,  336  lb.  ;  1  box  lime-stone,  100  lb.  The  tap- 
ping of  a  blast-furnace  appears  in  description  a  merely 
mechanical  or  vulgar  operation  ;  but  to  a  stranger  it  does 
not  fail  to  prove  sublime.  The  ear-piercing  blast  being 
intermitted,  the  furnace  is  opened  by  a  number  of  persons, 
who  obviously  expose  themselves  to  a  severe  degree  of 
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heat.  At  length  the  melted  metal  flows  out  in  a  stream  of 
fiery  lava.  The  operation  is  never  totally  destitute  of  ha* 
zard  ;  because,  if  any  portion  of  tke  sand  has  been  render* 
ed  wet  in  an  improper  degree,  it  is  apt  to  explode,  and  to 
cast  about  the  metal  in  a  state  of  ardent  ignition,  to  which 
a  glass-house  fire  makes  only  a  distant  approach.  Indeed, 
a  work  erected  for  the  preparation  of  iron  is  at  all  timet 
a  striking  object,  but  more  especially  when  viewed  in  the 
night.  Its  vicinity  exhibits  a  great  field  of  fire  and  smoke  • 
from  the  steam-engine  the  horrid  clanking  of  chains  pro* 
ceeds ;  and  the  blast  pierces  the  ear  with  a  terrific  soimd, 
which  is  the  reverse  of  all  melody,  being  a  mixture  of 
hissing,  grating,  and  screambg.  In  short,  an  iron-ma* 
nu&ctory  affords  a  night-scene  truly  infernal. 

The  two  great  requisites  to  the  production  of  a  large 
quantity  of  iron  are,  a  blast  or  torrent  of  air  of  great  pow- 
er thrown  into  the  furnace  by  a  steam-engine,  and  coal  of 
the  best  quality.  These  do  not  fail  to  reduce  speedily  the 
iron-stone  into  a  liquid  state,  and  to  extract  whatever 
metal  it  contains.  StiU,  however,  charcoal  of  wood  is 
far  superior  in  value  to  that  of  mineral  coal ;  but  in  the 
present  state  of  Britain  it  cannot  be  obtained :  nor  is  it 
to  be  wished  that  our  best  lands  should  be  devoted  to  such 
a  purpose,  when  they  can  be  better  employed  in  an  im- 
proved agriculture,  and  when  the  bowels  of  the  earth  af- 
ford a  valuable  substitute,  which  in  certain  situations  can 
be  obtained  in  abundance,  and  which  produces  a  sort  of 
iron,  not  indeed  the  most  easily  reduced  into  the  state  of 
soft  iron  or  steel,  but  the  most  valuable  for  being  used  for 
every  purpose  of  machinery. — Undoubtedly  the  advantages 
derived  from  the  trade  in  iron,  whether  manufactured  with 
charcoal  or  with  mineral  coal, have  been  very  great;  whe- 
ther we  consider  it  as  having  cleared  the  country  of  vast 
tracts  of  wood,  and  produced  the  consequent  improvement 
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Mnitfi-  of  dimste,  and  the  extension  of  agriculture ;  or  as  having  pin- 
u.  V  ■'  '  ced  U8  at  the  head  of  the  nianufacturing  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, as  affording  us  at  all  tinoes  a  plentiful  supply  for  the 
construction  of  every  species  of  machinery  ;  as  being  an  ar- 
senal for  rearing  and  j>rotecting  an  extensive  navy  ;  or  ai 
having  been  a  source  of  wealth  to  riiany  individuals,  and 
at  the  same  time  affording  a  competent  recompence  for 
the  lalxNir  of  a  number  of  our  fellow-creatures, 
l^-minct  I^  ^^^  uppera^ost  part  of  the  cotmty,  that  is,  upon  the 
mountains  at  its  southern  extremity  adjoining  to  Niths- 
dale,  are  the  well-known  lead-mines  belonging  to  the 
Earl  of  Hopeton,  which  we  formerly  mentioned  whea 
treating  of  Dumfriesshire.  The  elevation  here  is  very 
great,  as  already  mentioned  ;  yet  it  is  remarkable,  that 
in  the  small  gardens  belonging  to  the  miners,  and  adjoin- 
ing to  the  manager's  house,  in  consequence  of  the  aid  of 
abundance  of  manure,  excellent  crops  of  all  sorts  of  ve« 
getables  are  easily  reared.  The  workmen  at  the  mines 
are  subdivided  into  pickmen,  smelters,  washers,  and  la- 
bourers, besides  carpenters  and  smixhs.  The  payment  of 
the  pickmen  depends  upon  the  quaatity  of  lead  found. 
Five  or  six  of  them  join,  and  take  what  they  call  a  bar- 
gain ;  and  according  as  it  proves  more  or  less  productive 
of  lead,  their  wages  are  higher  or  lower.  The  rest  of  the 
workmen  receive  fixed  wages.  The  work  is  carried  on  by 
two  different  companies.  As  this  place  is  far  distant  from 
the  cultivated  parts  of  the  country,  oatmeal  and  barley  are 
purchased  by  the  overseers  of  the  mining  companies,  and 
reserved  in  stores,  out  of  which  all  the  individuals  em- 
ployed by  the  respective  companies  receive  weekly  a  cer- 
tain quantity  for  their  families  ;  and  this  makes  part  of 
their  pay.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  common  people 
employed  in  the  mines  here  bear  little  resemblance  to 
their  brethren  in  other  quarters.    They  are  of  a  sober  and 
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intcffigcttt  cbaracter.    They  work  in  the  mines  only  six  Mi»er»» 

hours  out  of  twenty-four  ;    they  have  therefore  much  i—   ^  '    i 

icisure,   and  they   employ  a  considerable  portion  of  it 

in  reading.     They  have  been  at  the  expence  of  fitting 

op  a  public  Hbrary,  towards  which  they  all  contribute 

for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  books.     They  have  sJso  » 

^ood  school.     The  library  was  originidly  established  by 

an  overseer  named  Mr  Stirling,  who  prevailed  with  the 

workmen  to  unite  for  that  purpose.     Previous  to  the  ex-»££fectt  ^ 

istence  ot  the  library,  the  miners  here  were  in  no  deereo*'**'*^'*'®_ 
•^ '  ©on  commofl 

supei  lor  to  ordinary  colliers ;  but  a  taste  for  literature  speed-  people, 
ily  ^ :  educed  its  ordinary  concomitants,  decency,  industry, 
and  sob:  iety  of  manners,  pride  of  spiftt,  and  a  desire  to  give 
a  good  education  to  their  children.  Sinxilar  effects  have 
also  been  produced  by  a  library  at  the  neghbouring  miines 
of  Wanlockhead.  The  produce  of  the  mines  in  Crawford 
parish  has  been  known  to  vary  from  10,000  to  18,000 
bars,  of  from  112  to  120  lb.  each.  The  sale  has  also 
been  very  various.  After  the  commencement  of  the  war 
of  the  French  revolution,  thi  deinahd  failed  in  such  a  de- 
gree, that  lead  worth  nearly  L.  40,000  remained  a  consi* 
tierable  time  deposited  at  Biggar,  which  is  nearly  half 
way  to  Leith,  to  avoid  the  expence  of  farther  carriage. 
Nearly  an  equal  quantity  was  accumulated  at  Leith  ;  but 
tlic  state  of  the  market  afterwards  altered  so  much,  that 
the  commodity  rose  to  nearly  double  price*  Some  idea  will 
he  obtained  of  the  value  of  the  minerals  of  this  county,  when 
it  is  remarked,  that  the  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  lime  of  Lanark- 
shire, are  computed  to  produce  an  annual  revenue  amount- 
ing  to  nearly  double  the  sum  drawn  from  the  rent  of  the 
lands  employed  in  agriculture,  pasturage,  or  in  rearing 
fruit  or  forest  trees;  yet  in  the  Upper  Ward  the  arable 
and  meadow  lands  are  considered  as  extending  to  nearly 
^Gf^.oo  acres,  the  muir  pasture  to  185,000  acres,  and  the 
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><^tf»-    woods  to  upwtrds  of  3000  acres.     In  the  Middle  Ward 
1  the  arable  territory  amounts  to  nearly  70,900  acres,  the 

pasture  to  00,000  acres,  and  the  woods  to  considerably 
above  4000  acres.  In  the  Lower  Ward  the  arable  terri« 
tory  amounts  to  upwards  of  33,800  acres,  and  the  woods 
to  about  1000  acres. 

As  in  giving  the  above  very  concise  account  of  the 
most  valuable  minerals  found  in  this  county,  we  have  said 
that  different  districts  rest  upon  different  beds  or  strata  of 
minerals,  it  may  be  necessary,  to  avoid  ascribmg  an 
uniformity  to  Nature  which  she  does  not  follow,  to  re« 
mark,  that  as  lead  is  found  in  the  highest  part  of  the 
county,  and  consequdhtly  upon  the  summit  of  the  great 
masses  of  whin-stone  $  so  likewise,  in  Crawfcnrd- John 
parish,  in  the  same  high  county,  on  Gelkersdeugh  estate^ 
there  is  a  good  lime-stone  quarry,  with  abundance  of 
white  firee*stone.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  Clyde,  as  al- 
ready noticed,  coal  is  found  at  Douglas ;  and  on  the  north* 
em  side  it  is  found  near  the  Mid  wain,  to  the  southward  of 
Camwath,  though  only  the  uppermost  and  least  valuable 
stratum  has  hitherto  been  wrought.  These  may  be  oon- 
aidered  as  encroachments  made  by  what  are  called  the 
coal-metals  upon  the  whin-stone  district. 
MiBcnl  As  an  object  of  some  curiosity,  we  shall  here  insert  a 

table  of  the  mineral  strata  as  found  in  the  parish  of  Ru- 
therglen,  at  Stonel^w,  from  the  treatise  already  quoted  : 


F«et.  Inches. 

Earth  and  clay 

12        6 

Free-stone,  white  argillaceous. 

.          -        20     — 

Td],  with  flies,          -         -         - 

18        6 

Till,  with  vegetable  impressions. 

-    16     — 

Doggar,  coarse  ironstone        • 

-     —        0 

67 
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Brought  forward 

67 

5   i:^: 

Coal,  iojt^ 

4 

c 

Till,  with  flies           .            .             • 

C 

— 

Free-stone,  extremely  hard. 

24 

— 

Coal,  fo/i,             .               .                - 

1 

— 

mi,  with  some  seams  of  iron-stone. 

«2 

— 

Coa],  so/i,            ... 

5 

— i 

Till, 

SO 

— - 

Marble,  full  of  bivalve  sUUs, 

1 

0 

Till, 

8 

— 

Free*stoQe,  white,  very  hard,        • 

2 

8 

TBI,  vnth  iron-stom          -          •        - 

32 

— 

Coal,  soft,                      ... 

6 

— 

Till,  with  a  stratnm  of free-stom. 

47 

6 

Doggar,            ^            -            -          - 

~ 

8 

Coal,  soft,            .             .              - 

3 

— 

Till,  with  vegetable  imfressims. 

10 

— 

Frte-stone,            -               -            - 

0 

— 

Till,  wtth  bivalve  shells. 

14 

— . 

Iron-stone,  two  strata. 

— 

10 

Coal,  hard,goodfor  iron-work  and  forges,  \ic 

.     3 

6 

Qodl^soft,            .... 

1 

6 

TiQ,  thin  seams  of  coal,  free-stone,  and  iron* 

B 

stone,  penetrated  by  boring 

84 

— 

413  8 
This  arrangement  is  not  invariably  the  same.  The 
stratuoi  of  marble,  for  example,  is  in  some  places  no 
more  than  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  and  in  others  it  is 
entirely  lost.  The  thickness  of  the  seams  of  free-stone 
▼aries  considerably.  The  ooal  itself  is,  in  this  respect, 
liable  to  exceptions.  The  strata  are  frequently  deranged 
bj  troubles  or  "dikes,  of  which  three  large  ones  run  in  » 
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Minerm.    direction  ca$t  and  west,  and  at  pretty  regular  distances 
I      ^  *  ■>  from  each  other.     They  are  intersected  by  smaller  ones^ 


running  generally  from  south  to  north.  The  derange- 
ment is  so  great  at  one  place  in  iStonelaw,  that  the  hard 
coal,  at  the  depth  of  about  fifty  fathoms,  on  the  north  of 
the  dike,  is  in  the  space  of  a  few  yards  raised  to  near  the 
surface.  Owing  to  these  troubles,  the  dip  of  the  metals 
is  various,  from  one  foot  in  six  to  one  in  eighteen « 

I-cM  im-         Besides  the  more  important  fossils  already  mentioned. 

Mrtaot  .... 

vuDcnit.  objects  of  curiosity  to  the  mineralogist  are  found  in  abun- 
dance in  this  county,  either  from  the  singular  and  unusuaS 
mixture  of  minerals,  or  fromi  the  rarity  of  the  produc- 
tions*  Thus  the  Osmund  stone,  formerly  mentioned,  is 
found  in  great  quantities.  Clay  is  found  of  a  vast  variety 
of  qualities.  Fire-clay  also,  or  that  which  becomes 
'  white  under  calcination,  and  is  not  liable  to  fusion  by  in- 
tense heat,  has  been  found  at  the  Wilsinton  iron- works, 
at  the  Omoa  irou-^works,  at  Torrence  and  Stonelaw,  and 
in  a  variety  of  other  situations.  It  is^  sometimes  found  re- 
plete with  shells  and  other  apparent  fossils  of  the  ocean, 
or  nuxed  with  the  matter  of  coal,  so  as  to  bum  for  a 
short  time  with  a  clear  flame  till  it  is  reduced  to  hard 
white  ashes.  It  is  sometimes  black  and  slaty,  and  at  other 
times  formed  by  Nature  into  the  shape  of  cones.  Speci- 
mens have  -also  been  discovered  of  what  is  called  zeolite, 
wliich  possesses  the  curious  'property  of  forming  a  jelly 
with  acids.  Small  specimens  of  what  are  called  soft  clayi 
have  likewise  been  found.  Great  variety  of  lime-stone 
has  likewise  been  discovered  and  wrought.*  Thus,  a- 
round  Cambuslang,  a  kind  of  marble  has  been  found, 
which  now  receives  its  denomination  from  the  parish  ;  it 
is  from  six  to  twelve  inches  thick.  Like  the  coal  it  has 
its  dtp  towards  Clyde  ;  and  wherever  coal-pits  have 
been  suok,  it  ha^  been  found  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  is 
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of  a  dark  brown  colour,  beautifully  variegated  with  wbite,  Miacn* 
and  takes  a  good  polish.     Near  Rutherglen,  where  it  Us 
called  Cambuslang  marlle^  and  where  it  is  from  a  few 
inches  to  two  feet  in  thickness,  it  lies  in  a  stratum  of  till 
or  claj  above  the  main  coal,  and  is  brought  up  to  be  used 
at  the  marble- works  at  Glasgow. 

In  a  country  abounding  with  lime-stone^  petrifaction&I^tri&o; 
of  all  sorts  must  be  nuncierous.  Thej  have  been  found^ 
in  vast  abundance  on  the  banks  of  the  Calder.  It  is  obsec^* 
ved  by  Mr  Urc,  that  they  were  in  1187  in  great  perfec- 
tion at  Patteshall,  then  the  property  of  the  late  John  Millet 
of  MUlhcughy  Esq.  professor  of  law  in  the  university  of 
Glasgow.  A  large  space  was  covered  with  moss,  which 
on  the  surface  retained  a  beautiful  verdure,,  but  about  an 
inch  or  two  below  exhibited  the  various  degrees  of  petre- 
faction  from  the  slightest  adhesion  of  the  calcareous 
matter  till  the  vegetable  was  thoroughly  replete  with  it. 
The  whole  was  at  the  depth  of  about  six  inches  a  mass 
of  stony  hardness.  The  stem  and  branches  of  the  same 
plant,  although  in  perfect  vegetation  near  the  top,  could  be 
traced  a  considerable  way  downward.  The  petrifaction 
is  not  of  that  kind  which  consists  of  an  incrustation  only^ 
but  the  whole  of  the  plant  is  replete  with  the  petrifying 
substance.  Whilst  this  curious  operation  of  Nature  was 
going  on,  and  inviting  the  diligent  investigators  of  the 
works  of  God  to  this  pleasant  though  retired  spot,  the 
impending  bank  gave  way,  and  buried  the  petrifactions 
under  huge  masses  of  stone,  with  the  earth  and  shrubs 
that  were  above  the  rock.  Instead  of  affording  an  agree- 
able retirement,  where  many  of  the  genuine  beauties  of 
Nature  were  to  be  seen,  the  place  now  exhibits  a  scene  of 
wild  desolation.  Sixty  or  seventy  years  will  perhaps  be 
insufficient  for  producing  a  group  of  petrified  mosses  equal 
to  the  former.    From  every  appearance,  it  is  evident  that 
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Gillbumsjnke,  a  conslde^ble  number  of  jears  ago,  on- 
^derwent  a  fate  in  some  respects  similar.  On  the  face 
of  the  rock,  over  i^hich  die  petrifying  water  runs^  and 
which  is  about  thirtj  feet  high,  large  masses  of  petri* 
factions  had  in  a  long  series  of  years  been  formed ; 
but  the  weight  had  at  length  accumulated  to  such  a  de- 
gree, that  thej  brought  away  part  of  the  rock  to  which 
they  adhered,  and  fell  into  the  glen  below,  where  they 
now  lie.  This  operation  of  Nature  is  on  the  face  of  the 
rock  again  going  forwards,  and  large  pieces  of  petrified 
mosses  are  now  making  their  appearance. 

It  has  been  remarked,  that  of  all  the  sorts  of  vege- 
tables liable  to  petrifaction,  or  to  become  concreted  into 
stone  by  the  depositation  of  lime  in  their  substance,  this 
event  occurs  by  far  the  most  frequently  and  most  com^ 
pletely  to  mosses.  This  may  occur  partly  in  consequence 
of  their  being  enabled  by  their  texture  to  retain  moisture 
much  more  obstinately  than  is  done  by  other  plants^ 
whereby  water  saturated  with  lime  is  made  to  remaia 
longer  in  contact  with  them  than  with  other  vegetables. 
Perhaps  also  the  change  may  be  facilitated  by  the  nature 
of  moss-plants,  which  have  a  powerful  chemical  affinity 
towards  lime,  or  a  strong  tendency  to  unite  with  it.  It  is 
this  affinity,  or  the  tendency  of  the  moss-plant  to  unite 
with  lime,  which  renders  that  mineral  so  valuable  as  a  ma- 
nure in  destroying  moss  as  a  living  vegetable,  and  con- 
verting its  substance  into  a  fertile  soil,  or  rather  into  a 
mass  of  manure  for  the  soil. 
Whia-  The  whin-stone  found  in  this  county  is  of  various  qua- 
lities. Besides  the  hard  sort,  much  is  to  be  found  of 
what  is  comunonly  called  rotten  whin  ;  because,  when  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  it  cracks  and  falls  down  into  smal]^ 
pieces,  and  is  reduced  to  clay  or  mud.  Of  thb  kind  many 
hilb  in  Scodand  are  composed.  They  generally,  however^ 
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ittta^ 


icbntiiii  gteat  &iiinl>ets  of  roun^sh  pieces  ot  hard  wbin-    1^' 
stone  that  resist  the  action  of  heat>  air,  and  water.    These  ■* 

are  usually  enclosed  within  concentric  lamells>  or  thin 
plates  of  rotten  whin,  that  are  easily  decomposed.  These 
balls  often  freely  emit  fire  when  struck  with  steely  which 
the  rest  of  the  rock  very  sparingly  docs.  Most  6f  the  loose 
hard  stones  found  on  the  fields  consist  of  those  pieces  of 
hard  whin-stone  which  have  resisted  the  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere, when  the  rest  o^  the  rock  of  which  they  form- 
ed a  part  fell  down^  and  was  convert^  into  mould  of  a 
more  or  less  degree  of  softness  of  texture. 

Basaltic  columns  have  been  found  near  Rutherglenv  A  Bataltk  co- 
colonnade^  consisting  of  164  pillars,  was  by  workmen  pro- 
curing materials  for  a  turnpike-road  brought  into  view. 
They  are  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  a  foot  and  a  half  in 
^ameter.  They  are  mostly  five^sided>  but  the  sides  are 
toot  equal.  A  thin  dissepimetUum  (dividing  substance)^  some 
jparts  of  which  are  ochreous^  and  others  argillaceous^  se*- 
par^tcs  them  from  one  another.  Not  a  few  specimens  of 
it  are  very  hard,  approaching  to  a  vitreous  and  metallic 
texture  %  whilst  others  are  loose  and  friable  between  the 
^gersv  It  is  g^nerially  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  becomea 
darker  and  magnetic  by  torrefaction.  Some  of  it  is  po« 
rous,  having  some  of  the  cavities  filled  with  a  sooty-like 
substance,  among  which  are  found  transparent  rock-cry s* 
tals  of  hexahedral  pjrramids.  In  the  columns  the  trans- 
verse subdivisions  are  very  imperfect  \  in  some  instances 
they  exhibit  a  convex  and  a  corresponding  concave  sur- 
face. This  basaltic  stone  is  considerably  brittle,  does  no( 
emit  fire  with  steel,  is  not  acted  upon  by  acids,  and  is 
generally  of  a  darkish  gray  colour.  It  affects  the  mag- 
netic needle  ;  a  proof  that  it  is  not  destitute  of  iron.  Af- 
ter being  heated  in  the  fire  it  becomes  darker  in  the  co- 
lour, and  grows  so  hard  as  to  strike  fire  with  sttel.  The 
Vol.  III.  H 
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Anttyiiticfc flame  of  a  blowpipe  readily  melts  it  into  a  black  glass^ 
The  columns,  some  of  which  are  a  little  curved,  incline 
to  the  south  at  an  angle  of  about  75  degrees.  In  the 
west  side  of  the  rock  the  pillars  gradually  coalesce  into 
one  another  at  their  bases  till  they  become  a  solid  mass. 
Roman  The  remains  of  antiquity  Whi'ch  still  exist  in  this  coun* 
'°*^  ty  are  not,  considering  its  extent,  very  oonsidetable.  We 
formerly  traced  two  Roman  roads,  passing  through  An- 
nandale,  and  uniting  into  one  at  the  upper  extremity  of 
this  county.  It  descends  by  Lamington  and  fiiggar,  along 
the  south-east  side  of  the  Clyde  j  but  few  tt  no  vestiges 
of  it  exist,  excepting  about  half  a  mile  to  the  westward 
of  Biggar,  where  it  is  still  to  be  seen  passing  through  » 
bog  called  the  Westraw  moss  ;  and  here  it  still  forms  a 
part  of  the  high  road  betwr;jn  Edinburgh  and  Leadhills* 
It  appears  to  have  proceeded  down  the  Clyde  ,  some  re- 
mains of  it,  which  will  be  immediately  noticed,  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  parishes  of  Carstairs  and  Lanark,  and  after- 
wards in  the  low  country  near  Both'wellv 

Crawford.  In  the  uppermost  parts  of  the  county,  in  the  parish  of 
Crawford,  indications  still  exist  of  tlie  ancient  turbulenV 
state  of  the  country.  Many  houses  on  Crawford  moor  were 
formerly  stone-vaults,  some  of  which  remain  there,  and 
are  still  pointed  out  as  the  strongholds  where  the  inhabi- 
tants preserved  themselves  and  their  property  at  the  time 
when  the  Douglasses  of  Clydesdale  and  the  Jardines  and 
Johnstons  of  Annandale  were  carrying  on  their  hostilities 
and  depredations.  There  are  hills  in  the  same  parish, 
called  watches,  where  persons  sat  in  order  to  give  notice 
on  the  first  approach  of  an  enemy.  These  notices  were 
communicated  almost  instantaneously  from  the  head  of 
the  parish  to  the  lower  end,  by  smoke  in  the  day,  and 
flame  in  the  night. 

Opposite  to  the  house  of  Gilkersdeugh,  which  is  iu 
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<he  parish  of  Crawford- Johtiy  on  the  top  of  J^thcrtou  Antkpmieir 
hilly  are  to  be  seen  the  remain»  of  am  old  fortification,  con- 
sisting of  two  drcular  ridges  of  stones,  the  one  within  the 
others  The  diameter  of  the  inner  circle  is  135  feet^  and 
it  is  distant  about  30  ieet  from  the  outer  circle.  In  the 
same  neighbourhood  are  the  remains  of  ^on^^  old  castles, 
about  the  owners  of  whieh  history  and  tradition  are  e- 
quallj  silent.  Descending  the  Clydey  at  Coldchap^l  are 
to  be  seen  the  remains  of  a  RoiXKin  station.  Upon  the  mi- 
litary road,  and  in  the  s^)nt  neighbourhood,  is  a  spot 
called  WaUace^s  camp.  Iti  the  same  parish  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  fortress  or  tower  which  belonged  to  the  £iU 
milj  of  BaiUie  of  L^mington,  the  heii'ess  of  whieh  housed 
is  said  to  have  been  married  to  the  celebrated  Sir  William 
Wallate.  It  is  said  that  they  still  preserve  at  Bonniug- 
ion,  near  Lanark,  an  ancient  chair,  which  is  remarkably 
broad  and  stout^  and  which  tradition  represents  as  having 
been  sat  in  by  tliis?  celebrated  Scottish  hero.  Near  the 
tower  at  Lamington  tl>e  Clyd^  is  deep,  and  tradition  still 
points  out  a  pool  into  which  a  laird  of  Lamington  and  his 
vassals,  after  an  engagcrjoent,  foTced  a  party  of  the  An- 
nandale  Johnstons  who  had  come  to  plunder  his  lands. 
The  most  remarkable  object  in  this  neighbourhood  is  the 
moimtain  called  Tintoc  or  Tinto^  signifying,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  hill  ofju-e^  probably  from  being  used  as 
a  beacon  to  alarm  the  country  in  case  of  hostile  invasion. 
It  is  well  calculated  for  this^  purpose,  as  it  is  seea  to  an 
immense  distance,  and  even  far  beyond  .Glasgow.  Upon 
the  stimmit  of  it  is  a  great  cairn  or  collection  of  stones  ; 
io  convey  which  thither  must  have  been  a  work  of  enor-  i 
mous  labour. 

At  the  western  part  of  the  village  of  Biggar  is  a  large 
arti^al  mound  of  earth  ;  it  stands  beside  a  steep  decli- 
vity.     Whether  any  ditch  or  other  works  surrounded 
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Antiqokiet.the  remaiiutig  parts  of  it  cannot  now  be  known,  as  the 
vicinitj  has  long  been  converted  into  garden-ground* 
From  this  mound,  or  ihoat  as  it  is  called,-  two  others 
can  easily  be  seen  in  different  directions  at  the  distance 

Church  of  of  two  or  three  miles.  The  church  here  is  a  large 
*^^'  and  venerable  building,  which  overlooks  the  village. 
The  most  ancient  record  concerning  it  represents  it  a^ 
founded  in  the  year  1545  by  Malcolm  Lord  Tlcemmg, 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  Scotland,  and  ancestor  to  the 
Earls  of  Wigton.  It  was  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
and  endowed  for  a  provost^  eight  prebendaries^  and  four 
singing  boys,  and  six  poor  men;  "  The  founder  intend- 
ing It  for  the  burial-place  of  himself  and  family,  reserved 
(says  Douglas  in  his  Peerage)  the  presentation  and  pa- 
tronage thereof  to  himself  and  successors  forever.*' 

This  foundation  was  first  confirmed  by  Cardinal  Bea« 
ton  Archbishop  of  St  Andrews,  and  afterwards  by  the 
Pope's  bulls.  Robert  Stuart,  natural  son  of  King  James 
the  Fifth,  abbot  of  Holyroodhouse  at  Edinburgh,  and  af- 
terwards Earl  of  Orkney,  gave  to  this  college,  with  the 
consent  of  the  chapter  of  his  monastery,  and  at  the  requi- 
sition of  James  Lord  Fleeming,  son  of  the  founder,  his  re- 
lation, the  perpetual  right  of  patronage  of  the  parish- 
church  of  Dunrod,  in  the  diocese  of  Withom,  on  the 
5th  of  the  month  of  May,  in  the  year  1555.  In  his  dis- 
position, Mr  John  Stevenson,  apostolical  prothonotary  pre- 
centor of  the  metropolitan  church  of  Glasgow,  vicar  of 
the  said  parochial  church  of  Dunrod,  is  styled  the  first 
provost  of  the  blessed  Mary  of  Btggar. 

This  church  is  a  very  handsome  building  ;  like  all  the 
other  great  chu'-ches  erected  in  times  of  popery,  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  of  which  the  centre  and  the  wings  are  of 
hewn  stone.  The  remainder  is  of  ordinary  ruble  work, 
that  is,  of  ordinary  stone  and  lime.     The  centre  is  formed 
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Ijf  four  ex  trcxndy  lofty  Gothic  arches,  which  support  a  Antiquities 
large  tower  open  at  top,  with  a  flooring  covered  with  lead* 
The  whole  has  the  appearance  of  being  much  older  than 
the  date  already  mentioned.  It  might  possibly  have  been 
in  existence  as  a  parish-church  at  the  time  when  it  was 
raised  by  the  Fleemings  to  the  dignity  of  a  collegiate 
chnrdu  At  the  same  time»  there  is  a  tradition  in  the 
neighbourhood  that  it  was  built  by  a  nobleman  named 
Malcolm  Lord  Fleemings  which  corresponds  with  what 
has  beea  already  stated*  Here,  as  was  before  observed, 
as  the  cem^ry  of  the  Earls  of  Wigtou  ;  and  as  that  fa* 
ttily  ended  in  an  heires%  who  died  lately^  and  who  had 
married  Lord  Elphinston,  this  last  family  has  acquired  the 
lights  of  the  Earls  of  Wigton.  Here  is  preserved  an  an- 
ci^t  v^Lse^  supposed  to  be  Roman.  In  the  days  of  po- 
pery it  was  appropriated  to  sacred  offices  ;  and  it  is  now 
)9sed  to  contain  the  water  when  the  sacrament  of  baptism 
is  administered.  In  the  wall  near  the  principal  door  x>£ 
the  church  is  to  be  seen  the  instrument  called  the  jougs. 
It  coQsistd  of  two  semi^rcular  pieces  of  iron,  with  an  o- 
pening  intended  to  receive  a  padlock  at  their  junction  in 
front.  It  was  used  as  an  iron  collar ,  and  penitents  were 
anciently  fixed  here,  during  the  celebration  of  divine  ser* 
▼ic,  as  an  ocdesiastical  penance. 

Within  view  of  the  church,  at  the  distance  of  almost  BogluU 
a  mile,  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh,  is  the  castle  of  3oghall,^^^* 
which  in  all  probability  received  its  name  from  its  situa- 
tion^  The  attempts  m^e  to  drain  the  neighbouring  bog 
We  probably  rendered  it  more  accessible  than  it  was  in 
fermer  times,  as  the  only  solid  land  near  it  appears  to 
have  been  at  some  4i^ance  in  front,  and  with  that  it  was 
connected  by  an  artificial  mound  or  causeway.  It  consists 
of  a  stone- wall  of  considerable  l^eight,  flaijced  with  towert, 
encompassing  an  extensive  are&  which  is  now  cultivs^ted« 
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Antiqmtief.The  entrance  was  through  a  magnificent  and  strong  gate, 
According  to  tradition,  an  extensive  and  lofty  building  once 
^ood  in  the  centre  of  the  whole,  whpre  a  corn-crop  is  now 
sometimes  reaped.  The  only  house,  however  (if  we  ex- 
cept the  towers)^  which  new  exists  is  in  the  southern  or 
back  part,  near  the  most  inaccessible  quarter  of  the  morass 
or  bog  in  which  the  whole  is  situated.  This  house, 
;which  is  evidently  more  modem  th?ui  the  surrounding 
wall  or  towers,  has  on  it  the  date  1670.  Upon  the  front 
•f  the  staircase  arc  the  arms  of  the  Earls  of  Wigtop  quar- 
tered with  those  of  Primrose. 

This  place  formerly  belonged  to  the  Flecmings,  Earls  of 
Wigton,  a  family  of  great  antiquity.  They  acquired  the 
lands  and  barony  of  Biggar  by  the  marriage  of  Sir  Pa- 
trick Fleeming  with  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-hciresses ' 
of  the  brave  Sir  Simon  Eraser  of  Oliver  Castle,  This  Sir 
Patrick  was  the  second  son  of  Sir  Robert  Fleeming,  who 
died  A.  D.  1314,  and  like  him  was  a  faithful  friend  to 
King  Robert  Bruce.  In  the  year  1451  Sir  Robert  Fleem- 
ing obtained  a  charter  from  King  James  the  Second,  erect- 
ing the  town  of  Biggar  into  a  free  borough  of  barony,  and 
by  the  same  was  created  a  lord  of  parliament,  by  the  title 
of  Lord  Fleeming  of  Cumbernauld.  The  next  year,  Mal- 
colm Fleeming,  nephew  to  the  above  named  Lord,  procu- 
red a  grant  under  the  great  seal  of  the  lands  and  barony  of 
Boghall,  Haddlestane,  &p.  dated  the  15th  June.  Doug- 
las, who  in  his  Peerage  mentions  this  circumstance,  does 
pot  say  who  were  the  former, proprietors  of  these  lands. 

This  fortress,  upon  the  whole,  has  evidently  been  ouq 
of  the  most  extensive  and  magnificent  in  the  south  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  in  consequence,  not  of  the  irresistible  effect  of 
time,  but  of  its  affording  so  many  materials  for  building, 
it'  is  gradually  ceasing  to  exist,  by  large  quantities  of  its 
atones  being  carried  off# 


Tn  the  popular  histories  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  Big- An*^*n^ti«. 
Ifar  is  represented  as  the  scene  of  a  sanguinary  conflict  be-  Battk  of 
tween  an  English  royal  anny,  no  less  than  (50,000  strong,   '^^* 
and  the  Scots  under  Sir  WilKam  Wallace.    Wallace  and 
his  men  are  represented  as  having  passed  the  preceding 
night  on  the  neighbouring  mountain  of  Tintoc,  and  Wal- 
lace  is  said  to  have  gone  personally,  like  the  heroes  of  an- 
tiquity, as  a  spy,  in  the  disguise  of  a  piper  or  minstrel,  to 
view  the  English  camp,  an  which,  in  that  humble  capa- 
city, he  endured  various  Insults,  which,  according  to  the 
story,  were  amply  avenged  on  the  succeeding  day.     Va- 
rious great  stones  on  hiDs  In  this  neighbourhood  receive 
the  appellation  of  Wallace* i  chair  or  Wallace* s  teat. 

In  some  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  to  the  northward^ 
such  as  Libberton,  Walstane,  &c.  are  still  to  be  seen  the 
remains  of  some  vaults  similar  to  those  In  Crawford  m«or. 
They  arc  sard  to  have  been  once  very  numerous,  and  were 
undoubtedly  Intended  for  the  protection  of  cattle,  &c. 
The  state  of  the  times  required  this  precaution  ;  for  when 
the  families  of  Douglas  and  Buccleugh  were  wardens  of 
the  south  marches,  they  allowed  theif  retainers  constantly 
to  commit  depredations  on  the  inhabitants  of  this  part  of 
the  country,    destroying  their  grain,   carrying   off  their 
cattle,  &c.  ;  so  that,  upon  a  signal  given,  the  whole  vil- 
lagers  (having  all  one  interest)  were  under  the  necessity 
of  turning  out  to  combat  their  spoilers.     As  an  asylum 
fer  their  cattle,  they  erected  these  vaults  5  before  the  door 
of  which  they  always  built  a  high  wall,  and  on  the  top  of 
it  stationed  men,  with  a  quantity  of  large  stones,  which 
they  threw  down  upon  the  enemy  when  they  attempted  to 
get  at  the  cattle  by  breaking  open  the  doors.     Many  of 
these  vaults  and  walls  were  to  be  seen  entire  some  vears 
ago  in  this  neighbourhood. 
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Antiqnititt.  In  the  paridi  of  Ciu:nw«th|  on  a  narrow  point  of  land 
Cuthallj  that  juts  out  into  a  moss,  are  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
*^^^'  Cuthallj,  the  scat  of  the  ancient  family  of  Somervile^ 
ancestors  of  Lord  Somervile,  who  settled  in  this  country 
about  the  middle  of  the  I2th  century.  This  family  were 
at  one  period  by^far  the  most  pow^ful  and  opulent  in  the. 
Upper  Ward  of  Clydesdale.  Sir  John  Somervile  of 
Camwath  and  Linton  was  a  steady  adherent  of  Robert 
Bruce  in  the  sanguinary  contest  which  he  nxaintained  for 
the  crown  of  Scotland.  Sir  Thomas  Somervile  was  pitch* 
ed  upon,  after  the  battle  of  Durham,  as  one  of  the  sureties 
for  the  ransom  of  King  David  the  Second.  Their  castle 
here  has  once  been  a  place  of  great  strength,  surrounded 
by  an  exceeding  de^p  ditch  and  a  larg^  earthen  mound, 
with  an  entry  by  a  drawbridge  en  the  w^st.  One  tradi- 
tion says  that  it  got  the  name  of  Cuthally  (which  signifies 
a  warm  sheltered  walk  or  avenue),  becau^  the  castle  all 
the  way  to  the  village  of  Camwath  was  bordered  on  each 
side  by  full  grown  oak% ;  and  what  seems  to  give  weight 
and  confirmation  to  this  tradition  is,  that  when  this  moss  is 
dug  to  th,e  ^^tom  large  oaks  are  oAen  found,  some  of 
them  in  a  surprising  state  of  preservation,  ctnsidermg  the 
amazing  depth  at  which  they  now  lie.  Besides  oaks  there 
are  also  Scotch  firs,  birches,  alder,  hazel,  &c.  found  at 
the  bottom  ;  some  of  the  nuts  appear  entire  till  handled, 
but  the  slightest  touch  breaks  them  to  pieces.  By  a  dif- 
ferent tradition,  it  is  said  that  Gilbert,  the  eighth  Lord 
Somervile,  being  vavi  enough  to  entertain  for  many  weeks 
James  the  Fifth  with  his  court  at  his  castle  of  Cauthally, 
reduced  himself  so  much,  by  these  and  other  extravagan- 
cies, that  he  was  obliged  to  sell  the  whole  estate  to  the 
Lords  Marr  and  Buchan,  an4  betook  himself  to  the  lands 
of  Drum  in  Lothian,  which  it  appears  were  the  patri- 
mony of  bis  eldest  son's  wife.     Tl^e  castle  is  at  present 


«dled  Cowdaily  ;  and  that  name  is  said  to  have  been*  be*  Aniiqnitic^» 
stowed  upon  it  in  consequence  of  the  extravagancies  of  its 
last  lord  of  the  name  of  Somervile,  who  had  every  daj  a| 
his  table  a  bullock  dressed  entire.  The  Lords  Marr  and 
Bachan  possessed  it  for  near  a  century.  It  does  bot  ap- 
pear, howevcf>  that  they  made  any  improvements  on  ei- 
ther  the  lands  or  viUages  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  Lord  Marr  passed  a  considerable  part  of  his  time  in 
Liberton  ;  for  there  is  still  to  be  seen,  within  300  yards 
of  the  present  church,  the  vestige  of  an  old  house  called 
Mcarr^s  waUs  (probably  those  of  a  hunting  house)  ;  and 
many  other  parts  of  the  lands  about  that  village  are  called 
to  this  day  Morris  braes,  Morris  dijte,  &c.  The  commoa 
people  ey^  point  out  the  place  where  the  horses  were 
washed  and  watered.  It  stands  at  the  distance  of  about 
800  yardt  from  the  house*  About  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  this  great  estate  was  sold  to  Lord  Dal* 
ziel,  afterwards  Earl  of  Camwath,  who  possessed  it  down 
to  1676,  lyhen  it  wa«  purchased  by  Presidi^nt  Lockhart  at 
a  very  easy  rate. 

In  the  parish  of  Covington,  on  the  southern  side  pf  the 
Clyde,  are  foiir  anci^t  enclosures  or  fortresses  pf  a  circu* 
lar  form,  surrounded  with  one  or  more  deep  ditches.  In 
the  same  n^ghbo^rhood,  on  a  hill  called  JVali  brae,  is 
a  cairn  or  heap  of  stones  of  187  yards  in  cirpumference. 
On  a  round  hill  at  the  foot  of  Tintoc  i^  a  circle  formed  of 
great  stone-pillars,  erected  close  to  each  other;  and  at  the 
distance  of  ten  yards  is  a  similar  enclosure.  Here  also  is 
a  large  artificial  mount.  The  adjacent  farm  is  called  the 
Sher^-flats ;  a  name  which  gives  countenance  to  the  sup* 
position  that  at  this  spot  the  sheriff  was  accustomed  to  hold 
courts  to  administer  justice.  According  to  immemorial 
{tradition,  a  bullock's  hide  full  of  gold  lies  buried  in  thia 
place ;  bat  mobody  has  yet  been  sufficiently  industtioua  \m 
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j^^*^ff^dig  It  Up.     Covington  was  formerly  th«  scat  of  a  family 
named  Lindsay.     A  castle  was  built  here,  which  was  fi- 
nished in  1442.     The  walb  of  the  ruin  are  ten  feet  thick. 
A  single-handed  old  sword  haring  been  found  here  has 
been  honoured  with  the  appellation  of  Wallace^s  sword. 
OldCwtrm.     In  the  confines  of  the  .parish  of  Pittenain,  on  the  south, 
upon  high  ground,  the  vestiges  -of  a  large  camp  or  fortifi- 
cation are  still  very  visible. '   It  contains  about  six  acres, 
which  form  «n  irregular  figure  approaching  to  that  of  a 
circular  tirea.     The  wall  seems  to  have  been  very  thick 
8ni  iiigh,  and  to  have  been  composed  chiefly  of  coarse 
Menes  ;  many  of  them  a  kind  of  flag,  collected  probably 
icota  the  adjoining  grounds ;  but  there  is  no  appearance 
of  mortar  or  cement.     It  is  situated  upon  the  side  of  a 
^kep  moss,  within  which  at  a  little  distance  are  the  re- 
mains of  a  small  fort,  scarcely  including  a  rood  oi  ground, 
which  has  evidently  been  connected  with  the  large  one 
hj  a  passage  made  through  the  moss.     The  figure  of  this 
small  fortification  is  likewise  round,  and  the  wall  of  it 
has  been  built  with  the  same  kind  of  stones.     The  large 
camp  includes  several  springs  of  excellent  water.     Some 
urns  were  found  under  the  ruins  of  the  wall  a  great  many 
years  ago  by  some  people  who  were  digging  out  the  lar- 
ger stones  for  the  purpose  of  building.     Each  of  them 
Was  enclosed  within  four  flag-stones  set  on  edge  and  co- 
vered with  one  laid  flat.     In  a  house  now  in  ruins,  at  a 
place  called  the  Cl^wbum^  in  this  parish,  the  first  tea  that 
was  drank  in  this  part  of  the  country  is  said  to  have  been 
used  during  the  century  before  last.     It  had  been  brought 
from  H<dland,  according  to  the  tradition,  by  Sir  Andrew 
Kennedy,  who  was  then  proprietor  of  that  part  of  the  pa- 
rish, and  who,  holding  the  office  of  conservator  of  the 
Scottish  privileges  at  Campvere  in  Zealand,  had  received 
il^as  a  pcesent^from  the  Dutch  Ea^t  India  Company, 
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"  At  Douglas  we  find  Kttle  to  mark  the  andeiit  ^andcur  A^mtj^ 
>cf  the  most  powerful  of  the  Scottish  chieftains.  The  oldp^giu^ 
/rastlc  of  Douglas  was  burnt  by  accident  about  forty  or 
ftfty  years  ago.  The  late  duke  in  his  lifetime  built  one 
wing  of  a  new  castle  of  very  strong  and  elegant  work,  in 
which  there  are  bctw^eii  fifty  and  sixty  fire-rooms.  This 
wing  was  finished  by  Lord  Douglas ;  but  it  still  wants  a 
front  and  another  wing  to  complete  the  plan.  The  di- 
ning-room is  a  most  elegant  one,  being  forty  feet  ^d  a  - 
half  long,  twenty-five  feet  broad,  and  eighteen  feet  high. 
There  is  also  a  beautiful  hanging  stair,  which  is  much 
adnrirctj.  There  is  here  a  row  of  very  aged  ash-trees, 
which  tradition  ^ays  were  used  in  very  barbarous  times 
by  the  lords  of  the  castle  for  hanging  their  enemies.  The 
M  church  here  was  called  St  Bride^s,  A  part  of  it  is ' 
still  kept  in  repair,  on  account  of  the  ancient  monuments 
in  it,  and  the  burying  vault.  In  this  old  church  and 
vault  the  chiefs  of  the  family  of  Douglas  for  many  gene- 
rations appear  to  have  been  buried.  Among  the  rest  is 
a  duke  of  Touraine,  with  this  Latin  inscription  on  his 
monument :  Hicjacet  Arcbibaldus  Douglas^  Dux  de  Tou^ 
fenio'.  Comes  de  Douglas  gt  Longovt/le,  Dominus  GaliovU 
dioty  Wigtoniay  et  Annandice,  locum  tenens  Regis  Scotia. 
Obiit  26/0  Die  Mensis  Junii  1438.  The  last  Duke  and 
Duchess  of  Douglas  and  Lady  Lucy  Douglas  are  buried 
in  a  vault  in  the  new  church. 

Tlie  remains  of  a.  Roman  camp  are  to  be  seen  on  the  Roman 
south  side  of  the  parish  of  Carstairs,  on  a  rising  ground  ^*"*P'  ' 
near  the  Clyde.  The  camp  itself  is  an  exact  square  of 
six  acres ;  and  notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  the  plough 
and  spade  to  destroy  the  works  of  that  great  people,  the 
praetorium  is  still  visible,  and  the  walls  of  circumvallation 
pretty  entire.  The  causeway  leading  to  the  camp  and 
!from  it  is  in  a  direct  line,  and  can  be  traced  several  miles. 
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AotSqiikici.Pot^  sod  dUhes  of  different  sizes,  and  instraments  of  war 
and  sacrifice,  have  been  lately  discovered.  Coins  of  various 
kinds  and  different  value  have  been  dug  up,  bearing  the  in* 
scriptipn  of  M.  Aurelius,  M.  Anioninus,  &c.  A  few  miles 
to  the  northward  of  this,  the  remains  of  a  Ronian  station  are 
still  evident  in  one  of  tha^  parks  to^tbe  eastward  of  Cleg* 
horn  house.  The  station  or  camp  ftt  Cleghom,  G^eneral 
Roj  thinks,  was  the  work  of  Agricola.  It  measures  000 
yards  in  length  by  4^0  in  breadth,  capable  of  containing 
two  Roman  legions  on  the  Polybian  establishment,  or 
10,600  men^  or  it  would  hold  one  legion  with  its  aux* 
iliaries  on  a  much  higher  establishment.  Near  th^  south-- 
west angle  of  this  camp  there  is  a  small  port  or  redoubt^ 
that,  seems  either  to  have  joined  to  the  camp  itself,  or  to 
have  been  connected  with  it  by  means  of  a  line.  In  Lanark 
moor,  to  the  southward  of  Cleghom,  was  an  exploratorj 
camp  of  the  Romans.  The  Roman  road,  by  the  camp  in 
the  parish  of  Garstairs,  appears  to  have  run  through  part 
of  Lanark  moor*  From  thence  it  passes  Mouss  water  on 
the  eastward  of  Cleghom  bridge,  through  the  enclosures 
of  Cleghom,  leaving  Agricola's  camp  on  the  right,  and  s# 
on  by  Colly-law,  Killkadzow,  Coldstream,  and  Yuel 
Shields^  to  Balstane  near  Carluke,  bearing  the  name  of 
Watlingstreet,  or  rather  Biggar  road.  It  proceeds,  as  for- 
merly mentioned,  along  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Clyde^ 
towards  the  great  Roman  wall  that  fortified  the  isthmus 
betwixt  ihp  waters  on  the  opposite  sides  of  the  island. 

OUtctTerot.  Among  the  rocks  and  precipices  of  this  rugged,  but 
beautiful  part  of  the  country,  are  to  be  seen  the  remains 
of  hiding  places,  evidently  formed  by  a  sort  of  rude  a^ 
but  resembling  more  the  holes  of  foxes  than  the  retr^fiti 
or  strongholds  of  human  beings.  TIius  about  ^,  mik 
north  of  Lanark,  on  the  very  brink  of  Cartlane  craigs,  on 
the  north  of  the  Mouss,  are  the  vestiges  of  one  old  strong* 
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held.  On  the  land-side  there  are  traces  of  a  donUe  ditcli,  Antiqu^^ 
which  encloses  about  half  a  rood  of  ground ;  and  on  the 
side  next  the  river  is  a  precipice  of  more  than  200  feet  of 
perpendicular  height.  There  are  no  traces  of  building 
excepting  some  artificial  caves  or  covered  ways.  One  of 
these,  which  was  purposelj  opened,  was  found  to  be  about 
seven  or  eight  feet  in  length,  and  foUr  feet  wide,  running 
in  a  bending  direction  towards  the  centre  of  the  enclosure 
from  the  brink  of  the  rock  ;  the  height  about  three  feet 
and  a  half.  The  covered  way  was  composed  of  huge 
blocks  of  free-stone,  rude  and  unpolished,  intermixed 
with  the  common  moor-stone  of  the  country.  It  was  not 
arched  at  the  top,  but  the  stones  laid  horizontally  one 
above  another,  still  approaching  nearer  and  nearer,  till 
the  sides  formed  a  junction  and  united  at  the  top.  In  the 
bottom  of  the  covered  way  was  a  fat  black  earth  inter- 
mixed  with  some  bones  in  the  state  of  ashes.  Several 
other  covered  ways  or  holes,  like  the  above,  running  in 
different  directions,  still  exist,  altho^not  hitherto  explored* 
The  most  remarkable  thing  attending  these  vestiges  is, 
that  no  lime  or  mortar,  nor  the  smallest  appearance  of 
lime-rubbish,  is  to  be  found  among  the  ruins.  A  suspi- 
cion has  therefore  been  entertained,  that  they  must  have 
been  erected  before  the  Romans  had  introduced  the  use  of 
mortar.  Near  the  fall  of  Stonebyres,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  Clyde,  similar  covered  ways  have  been  discovered, 
in  which  were  found  two  querns,  or  hand-mills  for  grind- 
ing com,  among  deers  horns  and  bones  of  animals.  An- 
cient writers  do  no  doubt  describe  the  Scots  and  Picts  as 
issuing  out  of  narrow  holes  and  little  caverns,  like  rab- 
bits  or  worms ;  and  it  is  possible,  as  such  works  have 
'  been  found  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  that  these  may 
have  been  used  as  temporary  hiding  places  by  the  natives 
when  their  wooden  huts  were  set  on  fire  by  an  enemy.  In 
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Antiyiiti<i(fe'  same  iimghbourhood,  in  the  parish  of  Carluke,  aii<r 
indeed  in  most  quarters  here  upon  the  Cljde,  and  the  pre« 
cipitous  banks  of  the  waters  which  fall  into  it,  are  to  be 
seen  the  remains  of  strong  towers,  which  here,  as  in  otlief 
parts  of  the  countrj,  were  the  residence  of  the  proprietors 
of  the  district;  but  nothing  remarkable  is  now  known  con. 
ceming  any  of  them. 
The  Let  At  the  distance  of  two  miles  below  Lanark  is  the  house 
^^^'  of  Lee,  the  seat  of  Lockhart  M*Donald,  Esq.  the  represen- 
tative of  a  very  ancient  family.  Here  is  kept  what  is 
called  the  Lee pem^,  far  famed  for  its  medicrnai  virtues; 
some  particulars  in  the  history  of  which  it  may  not  be 
Improper  to  mention.  It  is  a  stone  of  dark  red  colour 
set  in  a  shilling  of  Edward  the  First,  and  ha^  been  in  the' 
possession  of  the  family  since  the  year  13^0  ;  that  is,  a 
little  after  the  death  of  Robert  Bruce. 

That  monarch  having  ordered  his  heart  to  be  carried 
to  the  Holy  Land,  and  buried  there,  the  chief  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Douglas,  after  the  death  of  the  king,  undertook 
the  task  of  conveying  it  thither.  The  pers^,  however, 
that  carried  the  heart  was  Simon  Locard  of  Lee,  who  ac- 
companied Douglas^  and  who,  from  thfis  circumstance, 
changed  his  name  to  Lociheart  or  Lockhart^  and  got  a 
heart  within  a  lock  for  part  of  his  arms,  with  the  motto^ 
Corde  serrata  pando.  Having  taken  prisoner  a  Saracen 
prince,  his  wife  came  to  pay  the  ransom  ;  and  in  count-* 
ing  out  the  money  or  jewels,  this  'stone  fell  out  of  her 
putse,  which  she  hastily  snatched  up.  This  exciting  the 
curiosity  of  Lockhart,  he  insisted,  that  without  its  being 
given  him,  the  captive  chief  should  not  be  relieved.  Find-» 
ing  Lockhart  determined,  she  at  last  consented,  yielded 
up  the  stone,  and  told  him  many  of  its  virtues ;  Wjb.  thai 
it  c^red  all  diseases  in  cattle^,  and  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog 
both  in  man  and  beast.     Many  a]:e  the  cures  which  are 
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come  ifdm  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  even  as  far  m  England 
as  1^'orkshire,  to  get  the  water  in  which  the  stone  had  been 
dipped.  It  is  said  that  when  the  plague  was  last  at  New- 
castle,  the  inhabitants  sent  for  the  Lee  pennj,  and  gave  a 
bond  for  a  large  sum  in  trust  for  the  loan  ;  and  so  confi- 
dent were  they  of  its  supposed  virtues,  that  they  offered 
to  pay  the  money  and  keep  the  penny,  which,  however, 
the  proprietor  refused.  The  most  remarkable  cure  said 
to  be  performed  upon  any  person  was  the  restoring  to 
health  Lady  Baird  of  Sauchtonhall  near  Edinburgh,  who 
having  been  bit  by  a  mad  dog  had  all  the  alarming 
symptoms  of  the  hydrophobia.  The  loan  of  this  famous 
penny  having  been  asked,  it  was  sent  and  used  for  a 
few  weeks ;  the  lady  daily  drinking  and  bathing  in  the 
Water  it  was  dipped  in  till  she  rgcovered.  This  hap* 
pened  ninety  years  ago ;  but  the  circumstance  is  very 
well  attested.  It  undoubtedly  confirms  the  ancient  say- 
ing, that  imagination  kills  and  cures.  The  stone  was  al-. 
ways  used  by  dippmg  it  in  water,  which  was  given  to 
the  diseased  persons  or  cattle  to  drink,  and  the  wound  or 
sore  was  also  washed  with  the  water. 

The  mills  of  Mauldsley  upon  Clyde  appear  to  haveMnUof 
been  numerous.  They  were  in  ancient  times  of  much  ^^^ 
consequence  before  that  important  engine,  the  water-mill, 
existed  in  every  part  of  the  country.  There  was  for- 
merly a  wooden  bridge  (the  vestiges  of  which  are  yet  vi- 
sible}  fitted  up  in  the  rocks  at  Milton,  to  make  the  com- 
munication to  these  mill$  easier  from  the  south  and  west 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Clyde  \  and  farmers  on,  the 
cast,  at  the  distance  of  about  seven  miles,  were  bound  by 
charters  to  grind  their  grain  at  the  mills  of  Mauldslie* 
It  appears  also  that  King  Robert  Bruce  was  proprietor  of 
these  mills  J  for  it  is  recorded  that  be  granted  ten  merks 
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Antiquities.  Sterling  Mt  o^  his  ihiUs  of  Maldslay  (so  it  was  then  writ* 
ten)  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  lamp  contihually  bum^ 
ing  upon  the  tomb  of  St  Machute  at  Lesm^hago. 

Letfniha^      This  St  Machute  is  said  to  hdvt  been  a  bishop  and  con« 

friory.  ftggor  of  the  sixth  century.  Thete  existed  at  Lesmahagi^ 
a  priory  dependent  on  the  abbey  at  Kel^  J  but  all  that 
remains  of  this  ancient  building  is  a  square  tower  with 
battlements  upon  the  tops  of  the  walls«  It  is  how  cover* 
ed  with  a  pavilion  roof,  having  a  belfray  on  the  top,  and 
serves  for  the  steeple  of  the  present  church,  which  stands 
adjoining  to  it.  This  monastery  was  founded  by  Kin^ 
David  the  First  in  the  year  1140.  The  church  belong* 
ing  to  it  was  dedicated  to  St  Mary.  This  church,  which 
appears  by  the  marks  of  the  beams  in  the  wall  of  the 
tower  to  have  been  much  loftier  than  the  present  one, 
has  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire :  first  by  John  Plantage- 
net,  brother  to  Edward  the  Third,  king  of  England ;  and 
a  second  time  at  the  reformation,  when  all  the  ancient 
monuments  and  relics  were  destroyed  by  the  reformers. 

ATDodale  The  ruins  of  the  castle  of  Avondale  stand  upon  a  rocky 
eminence  at  the  town  of  Strathaven,  over  a  small  water 
called  Pomilian,  which  falls  into  the  Avon  about  a  mile 
below.  It  was  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  with  turrets 
at  certain  distances,  and  the  entrance  was  secured  by  a 
drawbridge.  This  and  the  castle  of  Arran  were  alter- 
nately the  residence  of  Ann  Duchess  of  Hamilton  daring 
the  usurpation  of  Oliver  Cromwell.  This  lady  did  not 
die  till  the  year  1716,  after  which  the  castle  of  Avondale 

Drumdog.  "^as  no  longer  kept  in  repair.  In  this  neighbourhood  is  a 
place  called  Drumclog^  amidst  boggy  ground,  celebrated 
for  a  rencounter  between  th^  covenanters  and  a  party  of 
dragoons  under  Graham  ot  Claverhouse.  On  Sunday 
the  1st  of  June  16*79,  the  covenanters  had  assembled  for 
divine  service  at  Drumclog  to  the  number  of  about  30U 
3. 
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fafcn.  ihiat  they  might  riot  be  surprised  by  i  sudden  4t.^^jjvj^ 
tack>  they  had  placed  a  watch  on  Loudon  hill,  a  remark^ 
kbie  eminence  about  a  mile  distant,  commanding  a  view 
of  the  whole  coiuitfy.  Captain  Graham  of  Claverhouse^ 
sdterwards  Viscount  of  Dundee,  being  apprised  of  the 
meeting,  marched  the  morning  of  the  sainie  day  from  Ha« 
ndlton  With  his  cavalry  i  They  were  spied  by  the  watch 
shortly  after  they  passed  Strathaven^  who  ran  and  inform- 
ed their  brethren  of  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  After 
prayer  by  their  mihister  Mr  William  flamilton>  who  act* 
ed  likewise  as  commanding  officer^  they  drew  up  in  or- 
der, took  their  station,  and  gaVe  the  soldiers  a  reception 
very  different  from  what  they  expected.  Thirty  of  them 
were  killed ;  Captain  Graham  had  his  horse  shot  under 
him,  and  made  a  very  narrow  escape  ;  the  covenanters 
lo«t  cMdy  a  very  few  men.  Their  horses  were  a  great 
idcumbrance  to  the  dragoonsi  the  place  of  action  being 
almost  surrounded  by  swampy  ground;  Hid  the  cove- 
nanters pursued  their  advantage^  it  is  believed  that  the/ 
might  have  cut  the  whole  party  to  pieces.  The  success 
of  the  covenanters  on  this  occasion  encouraged  them  to 
muster  an  army  of  8000  men  about  three  we^ks  afterward 
at  Bothwell  bridge>  and  dispute  that  passage  with  the 
king's  forces  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Monmouth. 
Here^  however^  they  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter, 
and  igoo  of  them  taken  prisoners.  After  the  battle  the 
duke  nuurched  his  army  into  this  parish,  with  the  view^ 
as  was  sq^prehended^  of  revenging  the  affair  of  Drum* 
elog ;  but  after  remaining  for  a  few  days^  during  which 
the  cavalry  ate  up.  most  of  the  grain  in  the  country,  the 
army  retired  without  doing  any  mischief.  The  men  were 
under  good  discipline^  and  the  duke  behaved  in  every  re« 
apect  with  a  generosity  becoming  his  high  rank. 

About  a  mile  from  the  town  of  Hamilton,  on  the  west^ 
Vol.  hi.  I 
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Ami^ftiticfcem  bank  of  the  Avon,  in  the  duke's  great  park,  arc  to  fc 
Ca<l£ow  teen  the  remains  of  the  ancient  manor-house,  called  Cad'^' 
***^*  %ow  castle.  It  was  destroyed  by  the  Regent  Murray  V 
army  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  and  has  never  been  re« 
paired.  On  the  oppottte  side  of  the  Avon  is  an  imitatioir 
of  a  ruin  executed  from  a  design  of  the  Elder  Adam.  Il 
was  built  by  the  Diike  of  Hamilton  in  1190,  and  is  said 
to  have  been  intended  as  a  representation  of  Chateifae«^ 
rault  in  F'rance  ;  of  which  his  ancestors  were  dukes*  Be«^ 
sides  this  castle  there  are  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood 
the  vestiges  of  some  inferior  ones,- of  which  nothing  is' 
known.  In  the  Duke  of  Hamilton's  patk  here,  formerly 
grazed  the  wild  cows  mentioned  by  ilamfsdists  as  an  unta- 
med breed.  They  seemed  to  differ  in  nothing  from  the 
domestic  kind,  excepting  that  they  were  all  over  white^ 
with  black  or  brown  ears  and  muzzles,  and,  from  their ' 
manner  of  life,  very  shy,  and  even  fierce  when  they  had 
not  room  to  fly.  They  were  exterminated,  from  econo»' 
mical  motives,  about  the  year  1760. 
Cairns.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  mounts  of  earth,  and  caimr 
or  heaps  of  stones,  formerly  existed  in  abnnchmce ;  but 
in  consequence  of  the  progress  of  improvements,  tht 
cairns  have  been  in  general  used  as  cheap  stone- quarries. 
They  were  uniformly  found  to  have  been  burytng^places, 
containing  urns,  stone^coflins,  and  human  skeletons.  Such 
of  the  artificial  mounts  of  earth  as  have  been  demolished' 
were  found  to  contain  similar  objects  >  and  that  they  had 
all  been  erected  to*  the  memory  of  the  dead-  The  con-^ 
struction  of  cairns  differs  considerably.  Independeat  of- 
the  circumstance  that  some  of  these  ancient  sepulchres  are 
constructed  not  of  stones,  but  of  earth,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed,  that  in  some  the  stones  are  large,  in  others  not,  and 
some  are  composed  of  earth  and  stones.  They  are  of  dif- 
ferent sizes  ;  while  not  a  few  urns  and  coiRns  have  beea 


iboftd  imrled  in  the  ^arth  where  not  the  smallest  trace  of  Amiqmti€t» 
k  cairn  could  be  seen*  In  some  places  the/  are  oblongs  , 
and  in  others  bell-shaped  ot  conical*  Not  a  few  are  sur-  . 
toonded  with  trenches  or  rows  of  stones ;  and  sometimes 
the  top  is  ornamented  with  a  large  stone^  thought  to  hare 
been  used  as  an  altar,  oh  which  victims  to  the  dead 
were  o&red.  Borlase  (Antiquities  of  Gomw^)  informs 
pSy  that  Harold  emplojed  his  whole  armj,  and  a  great 
number  of  oxen^  in  drawing  one  vast  stone  to  crown  the 
monument  of  his  mother*  Not  unfrequently  cairns  were 
erected  to  the  memor  j  of  some  great  personage  who  majr 
have  died  abroad  or  perished  in  the  sea*  This  may- 
be the  reason  whj  so  manj  einptj  coffins  are  fsund  even 
in  the  largest;  and  whj  these  coffins  are  accompsmied 
with  the  bones  bf  victims  that  wei«  slain  to  the  shades 
of  the  person  whose  memorj  was  perpetuated  \>j  the 
Inound* 

On  the  northern  side  of  the  Clyde^  near  the  Centre  Dakdi 
tof  the  parish  of  Dalzel^  the  Romkn  road  has  at  one  spot 
beea  preserved  entire,  so  as  to  point  out  the  line  to  af- 
ter timet)  the  cross  stone,  the  emblem  of  the  barons 
jnrisdittionsi  bebg  placed  upon  it^  and  that  fenced  and  se'^ 
tured  bj  a  large  clump  of  trees  planted  around*  At  this 
^lace  lies  a  large  heap  of  the  cinders  of  the  koman  forges 
Still  untouched*  Along  this  ancient  road,  at  the  western 
boundary  of  the  parish,  upon  a  steep  bank,  over  the  rivet 
Calder,  are  the  remains  of  zprxttarium  or  Koman  encamp«> 
Bient*  Little  more  than  thirty  years  ago  it  was  pretty 
tntire  ;  but  cultivation  has  now  greatly  encroached  upon 
tt^  At  the  foot  of  the  bank  there  is  a  semicircular  arch 
over  the  riVer  of  good  masonry,  and  very  uncommon  con« 
Stroctictn,  which  has  been  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Romans*  In  the  same  neighbourhood,  adjoining  to  the 
jttodttm  mansion-house  of  Dalze^  the  ancient  tower  or 
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Antiqttitiet.  castle  of  ttc  barony  is  kept  In  repair,  on  abcoilmt  of  itrf 
antiquity.  It  is  a  high  Gothic  builcUng  with  battlement^ 
and  loop-holes  on  the  top,  and  a  foot-path  passed  round 
on  its  inside  ;  but  its  age  is  not  known.  The  old  churcfar 
here  was  a  chaplenary  dedicated  to  Sf  Patriek,  and  de- 
pendent on  the  abbefy  of  Paisley,  The  fount  for  holy  Cra- 
ter still  remains  in  the  wall. 
Bothwel  The  castle  of  BotKwell  is  a  noble  mOntnnent  of  antr-i 
quxty,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  most  magnificent  ruins  in 
Scotland.  The  structure' itself  is  superb,  and  all  the  neigh* 
bouring  objects  have  an  aspect  of  grandeur.  The  Clydtf 
takes  a  fine  sweep  round  the  casde ;  the  breadth  of  0x6 
river  is  here  considerable  ;  the  stx'eate  spreads  over  a  ffin 
tocky  bottom  ;  the  banks  on  both  jides  are  very  lofty, 
and  adorned  with  natural  wood.  On  the  southern  side  is 
the  craig  of  Blantyre,  with-  an  ecclesiastical  ruin  upon  th^ 
brink  of  the  perpendicular  ^Ock  ;  while  on  the  northern 
bank  of  the  Clyde  stand's  the  castle  of  Bothwell,  with  a 
bold  aspect  to  the  south,  rearing  its  lofty  tbwei^  at  botii 
ends. 

The  whole  work  is  executed  with  polished  ^one  of  < 
red  colour.  The  roofs  of  the  apartments  are  very  loffy  ) 
what  of  it  remains  occupies  a  space  in  length  234  feet^ 
and  in  breadth  90  feet  over  the  walls.  The  lodging^  are 
confined  to  the  east  and  west  ends,  and  many  of  them  sufL 
ficiently  distinguished.  The  chapel  is  marked  with  a 
number  of  small  windows,  and,  like  a  chamber  of  state 
off  it,  with  two  large  windows  to  the  south.  The  old 
well  in  the  comer  of  one  of  the  towers,  penetrating  thro* 
the  rock  to  a  good  spring,  was  discovered  a  few  years 
since.  The  sUur  of  one  of  the  highest  towers  is  almost 
entire  to  the  top,  which  presents  an  immense  height  above 
the  river.  The  court  in  the  middle  was  probably  design- 
ed to  contain  the  cattle  and  provisions  in  case  of  an  a$- 
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3aiilt;  an  trrangement  peculiar  to  manj  ancient  castlet,  Antiiimtiet, 
The  entry  is  on  the  north,  about  the  middle  of  the  wall ; 
vestiges  of  the  fosse  are  yet  visible.  It  appears  to  have 
been  built  and  enlarged  at  different  times,  and  by  the  se.* 
yeral  j»rpprietors  who  occupied  it.  This  castle  is  known  to 
have  belonged  to  a  variety  of  persons.  Edward  the  First 
of  England  granted  it  to  Aymer  de  Valence,  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  his  gove^^or  &r  the  south  of  Scotland.  Ro- 
bert Bruce  afterwards  granted  it  to  Andrew  Murray  Lord 
Both  well,  who  had  married  Christian,  the  sister  of  that 
king.  Archibald  Earl  of  Douglas  next  obtained  it  bj 
marrying  thehe^e^s  .of  that  marriage.  After  the  forfeit- 
ore  of  the  Douglasses  it  was  granted  %o  the  Crichtons ; 
and  o^,  their  'forfeiture  it  was  bestowed  by  Jame^  the 
Th^rd  on  John  Ramsaj',  {u^  favourite.  He  bfipg'  also 
forfeited.  King  James  the  Fourth  granted  jt  to  Adan^ 
i^^pbi^  "f^^^  Hailes,  whom  he  create^  Earjl  of  Pptl^r 
well.  It  a^ain  retimed  to  the  qrown  on  the  forfeiture  of 
James  Earl  of  Bothwell  for  the  murder  of  Lord  Damley^ 
father  to  Kin|;  Jamef  the  Sixth.  This  last  king  granted 
it  to  Francis  $tuart^  spn  of  John  abbot  of  Kelso,  who. 
was  nati^ral  son  to  King  Janoes  the  Fifth  :  he  being  for- 
feited, his  estates  were  granted  to  the  Lairds  of  Buccleugh 
and  Roxburgh^  ff pm  whom  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  ac- 
quired the  sjiperiority  of  this  estate.  But  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  previous  to  the  forfeit^ire  of  the  Earls  of  Both^ 
well,  the  cas^e  had  been  alienated  to  the  Earl  of  Angus^ 
in  exchange  for  the  lordship  of  Liddesdale  ;  so  that  in  this 
way  it  returned  to  the  family  of  Douglas.  The  priory  Priorjr  «f 
of  Blantyre,  opposite,  was  founded  in  the  thirteenth  centu-  B****)^- 
ry  ;  and  a  prior  of  thik  monastery  was  one  of  the  Scotti^ 
commissioners  appointed  to  negociate  the  ransom  of  King 
David  Bruce,  taken  prisoner  in  the  battle  of  Durham  in 
1346.     Thus  upon  this  spot^  to  whatever  point  we  tum^ 
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Aptiqmtiei.and  whcthcr  w6  consider  the  majestic  ruins  around  us,  or 
the  singular  variety  of  changes  in  their  history,  which 
have  occurred  during  the  Ir.psp  of  ages,  few  places  will 
1)6  found  affording  such  awful  monuments  of  the  devasta« 
tions  produced  by  tipae.  We  arc  reminded  of  the  word 
of  the  poptj  .....'* 

Time  has  teen,  that  lilts  the  low. 

And  IcTcl  hys  the  lofty  br»w ; 

Hm  teen  thif  broken  pile  complete, 

Bi^  with  the  Tanities^f  state. 
A  little  rule,  a  little  tway, 
A  son-beam  in  a  winter*«  day, 
U  all  the  proud  and  migttty  haTe 
Between  the  cradle  and  the  grave.       Paios« 

Bothwell  chijrch  is  an  old  structure  in  the  Gothic  style, 
seventy  feet  in  length  over  the  walls  and  thirty-nine  in* 
breadth.  It  i$  covered  with  large  polished  stones  laid 
over  an  arched  roof.  The  whole  edifice  is  ^oniposed  of 
stone  strengthened  by  pilasters  to  support  the  Weight  of  the 
roof.  The  date  of  its  construction  is  nbt  known ;  but  the 
Pouglas  arms  are  upon  one  of  the  windows  quartered  with 
the  royal,  probably  alluding  to  the  marriage  of  the  Earl 
of  Douglas  wi^h  tjie  heiress  of  Bothwell,  who  was  grand- 
daughter of  Robert  Bruce. 

The  south  side  of  the  bridge  of  Bothwell  was  the  scene 
pf  the  engagement  already  mentioned  between  the  Duke 
of  Monmouth  and  a  party  of  the  covenanters  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Second ;  400  of  the  covenanters  were  kill- 
ed, and  1200  taken  prisoners. 

In  the  pirish  of  Shbtts,  on  the  north  bank  of  one  of  the 
streams  called  Calder,  in  the  middle  of  the  steep  [rock 
upon  which  the  housQ  of  Cleland  stands,  is  a  large  naturof 
cavey  which  had  been  partly  improven  by  art,  capable  of 
holding  forty  or  fifty  men,  of  difficult  aqcess.  The  entiy 
was  secured  by  a  door  and  an  iron  ^tte  fixed  in  the  soHd 
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rock.  The  fireplace,  and  part  of  the  cbimnej  and  floor,  AatHjbU^ 
^still  remain.  The  tradition  is,  that  it  had  been  used  as  a 
'place  of  concealment  in  the  troublesome  times  of  the 
'jcounttj,  as  far  back  as  the  gallant  patriot  Sir  William 
Wallace  ;  p^haps  by  the  hero  himself  and  his  trusty 
band  ;  also  during  the  violent  feud»  between  the  houses  of 
Cleland  and  Lauchope ;  and  especially  in  the  convulsions 
/of  this  country  under  the  last  of  tiie  Stuarts. 

In  the  parish  of  Rutherglen,  a  ditch  around  an  ancient 
inoand  of  jearth  being  enlarged,  lor  the  purpose  of  being 
converted  into  a  fish-pond,  a  passage  six  feet  broad  was 
discovered^  laid  with  unhewn  stones,  leading  to  the  top  of 
the  mount.  Near  lo  this  passage  were  dug  up  two  brass 
or  copper  vessels,  each  capable  of  holding  about  an  £ng« 
lish  quart,  with  broad  handles  of  about  nine  inches  in 
length.  The  mount  i$  aboi^t  IS  feet  in  height,  260  round 
the  base,  and  108  round  the  area  on  the  top.  In  the 
middle  of  this  ajea,  a  Toot  and  a  half  below  the  surface, 
was  discovered  a  flat  whin-stone,  about  18  inches  diameter, 
having  a  large  hole  cut  through  the  middle,  and  a  smaller 
one  near  the  edge.  Besides  the  stone  were  found  three 
of  these  ancient  rings  or  beads  called  in  Scotland  adders 
st9nes,  or  in  England  snake-stones.  The  colour  of  the 
rings  in  question  was  of  a  fine  green,  apparently  formed 
•f  a  sort  of  glass,  with  the  enamel  pretty  entire  ;  the 
perforation  through  the  middle  being  remarkably  wide. 

The  account  which  in  Scotland  is  usually  given  of  A4dcr- 
thc  formation  of  the  adder- ftone  is  abundantly  marvellous. 
The  common  report  is,  that  at  a  certain  season  of  the  year 
a  great  numbef  of  adders  assemble  together,  and  that  the 
largest  among  them  casts  his  skm,  which  he  does  by  quick 
convulsions  of  his  body.  Through  this  skin  the  rest  of  the 
lerpents  force  their  way  with  great  agility  ;  civery  one  at 
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Atttiqwries.  passing  tbro'  Icmving  a  slime  or  slough  behind  hfan.  By  4m 
grees  the  skin  becomes  considerably  thick,  and  upon  dry^ 
ing  takes  the  form  in  which  it  is  afterwards  Touad.  T« 
come  near  the  adders  while  thus  emplpyed  is  said  to  br 
attended  with  no  small  danjE^er*  A  circumstance  which  is 
reported  to  have  happened  in  Afossflanders,  a  well-known 
peatrmoss,  Ijing  >n  the  counties  of  Stirling  and  Perth^  i^ 
frequently  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  this^  A  man  traveU 
ling  through  thp  moss,  as  the  story  says,  chanced  to 'pass 
very  npar  the  place  wher^  $t  great  number  of  $terpents  were 
employed  makiqg  a  ^tone^  Being  per9eived  by  them, 
they  instantly  set  up  a  horrid  hissing,  and  with  one  ac*' 
cord  darted  after  the  man,  who  was  forced  to  flee  with  all 
his  might  to  save  his  life.  At  length,  finding  himself  s* 
bout  to  be  overtaken  by  his  incensed  pursuers,  ^e  th^rew 
away  his  plaid  that  he  might  run  with  greater  speed.  By 
thi^  circumst^uice  he  m^de  ^  fortunate  escape  ;  for  return- 
ing next  day,  in  search  of  th^  pls^»  he  found  it  full  of 
holes  made  by  the  adders,  who  bad  forced  themselves 
through  it,  and  thereby  wreafced  their  vengeance  on  their 
im^kgin^ry  enemy*  The  ^dder-stone,  thus  produced,^  or 
the  beads  and  riqgs  substituted  in  i^  place,  is  thought  by 
superstitious  people  to  possess  many  wonderful  grop^^. 
It  is  used  s^  a  charn^  \o  insure  prosperity,  and  to  prevent 
the  malicious  attacksi  of  eyil  spirits.  In  thi^  case,  it  mi:^t 
be  closely  kept  in  an  iron>boX|  to  secure  it  from  theyos- 
ries,  who  are  suppqsed  to  have  an  utter  abhorrence  at 
iron.  It  is  also  worn  as  an  amulet  about  the  necks  of 
children,  to  cpre  sore  eyes  ^n^  chincough,  and  some  other 
^seases,  and  to  assist  them  in  cutting  their  teeth.  It  ia 
sometimes  boiled  in  water,  as  a  specific  for  diseases  ii^ 
kittle:  but  frequently  the  ciure  is  supposed  to  be  p^for^ 
f  d  l>7  9Ply  nibbing  with  the  stone  the  part  affcct^d^ 
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The  Mcount  given  in  England  of  the  snake-stones  isAotiq^^ 
piemrlj  similar.  **  Of  these  the  vulgar  opinion  in  Cocn-Siuike. 
wall,  and  most  parts  of  Wales,  is,  that  thej  are  produced^^*^^ 
through  all  Cornwall  by  snakes  joining  theif  heads  toge- 
ther and  hissing,  which  forms  a  kind  of  bubble  like  a 
ring  about  the  head  of  one  of  them,  which  the  rest,  by 
continual  hissing,  blow  on  till  it  comes  off  at  the  tfiily 
when  it  immediately  hardens  and  resembles  a  glass*ring« 
Whoever  found  if  ^^  U>  prosper  in  all  his  undertakings* 
These  rings  a^e  pajle^  g^^fn  nadroedb^  or  gpnma  anguima. 
Glu^e  \n  Irish  signifies  glass.  In  Af  onmouthshire  they  are 
called  main  magl^  and  corruptly  glatfia  for  gUun.  Thqy 
are  small  glass-amulets,  commonly  about  half  as  wide  as 
our  finger-rings,  but  much  thicker,  usual}y  of  a  green 
colour,  though  some  are  l>Iue,  and  others  ci^riously  wa- 
ved wi0i  bli^e,  red,  ^d  white?  M'Lhuyd  ha^  seen  two 
9f  thrpe  eaf  th^  rings  pf  this  kind,  ]>ut  glared  with  bloe^ 
^  a^rned  with  tran^ersp  streaks  or  furrows  on  the  oat- 
side.  The  smallest  of  them  might  be  supposed  to  hava 
)>een  gUssi^beads  worn  for  ornaments  by  the  Romans,  be* 
cause  some  quantities  of  them,  with  several  amber-beads, 
)iad  been  lately  discovered  in  a  stone-pit  near  Gardford  in 
Berkshire,  where  they  also  dug  up  Roman  coins,  skele- 
tons^ and  pieces  of  arms  and  armour.  But  it  may  be  ob- 
jected, ^a^  a  battle  being  fought  between  the  Romans  and 
Britons,  a$  a^ppears  by  the  bones  and  arms,  thes^  glass- 
beads  might  as  properly  belong  to  the  latter.  And  indeed 
it  seems  very  likely  that  these  snake-stones,  as  we  caS 
them,  were  used  as  charms  or  amulets  among  the  Druids 
of  Britain  on  the  same  occasion  as  the  snake-eggs  among 
the  Gaulish  Druids.  For  Pliny,  who  lived  when  these 
nriests  were  in  request,  and  saw  one  of  these  snake-eggs, 
^ves  the  same  a^coimt  of  the  origin  of  them  as  our  com- 
)non  people  do  of  their  elain  nair«    ^  There  is  (sa^s  t^ 
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.Antiqmtiet.  naturalist)  a  kind  of  egg  in  great  repute  in  Gaul.di8cc* 
garded  (pmissum)  bj  the  Greeks.    A  number  of  snakea 
in  sunimer,  rolling  together,  form  themselves  into  a  kind  of 
mass  with  the  saliva  of  their  mouth  and  froth  of  their  bo- 
dies,  and  produce  what  is  called  the  anguinum  or  snake*$ 
egg.  The  Druids  saj»  that  bj  their  hissing  it  is  borne  up 
*     into  the  air»  and  must  be  caught  in  a  mantle  before  it 
'  reaches  the  earth.  The  person  who  catches  it  nmst  escape 
'  on  horseback,  for  the  snakes  will  pursue  him  till  thej 
•are  stopped  by  a  river.     The  proof  of  it  is  if  it  floaty 
'  in  the  stream  even  when  set  in  gold.     As  th^  magi- 
'  cians  know  how  to  conceal  their  secret  arts,  tfiey  preten4 
it  must  be  caught  in  a  certain  period  of  the  moon,  as  if 
it  was  in  the  power  of  man  to  influence  the  operation  of 
the  snakes.     I  have  seen  one  of  these  eggs,  about tiie  sizo 
pf  a  small  round  apple,  covered  with  a  cartilaginous  crust, 
like  the  daws  of  the  arms  of  the  polybus,  and  used  as  a 
Druidieal  symbol.     It  is  said  to  be  wonderfully  cffica-^ 
cious  in  promoting  of  law-suits,  and  procuring  favour^ 
able  audiences  of  princes ;  insomuch,  that  I  am  well  assu« 
reda  Roman  knight  among  the  Vocentii  was  put  to  death 
by  the  late  Emperor  Claudius  merely  for  having  one  of 
them  in  his  bosom  at  a  trial.'  Thus  (continues  M'Lhuyd) 
we  find  \i  very  evident  that  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar  con- 
cerning the  generation  of  these  adder-beads  or   snake- 
stones  is  no  other  than  a  relic  of  superstition  or  perhaps 
imposture  of  the  Druids ;    but  whether  what  we  call 
snake-stones  be    the  very  same  amulets  that  the  British 
Druids  made  use  of,  or  whether  this  fabulous  origin  was 
ascribed  formerly  to  the  same  thing,  and  in  after  times  ap* 
plied  to  these  glass  beads,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  deter- 
^  miue.    Dr  Borlase,  who  had  penetrated  more  deeply  isto 
the  Druidical  monuments  of  this  kingdom  than  any  other 
"writer  befote  orsince,  observes^  that  instead  of  the  natu^* 
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ral  amguimm,  which  must  have  been  very  ran^,  artificitlAji^^»M* 
Tings  of  stone,  g^^^s,  ^d  sometimes  baked  claj  *,  were ' 
fobstituted  as  of  equal  validity  !•'* 

It  maj  be  observed,  that  as  these  sort  of  beads  or  rings 
appear  to  be  made  of  the  old  Egyptian  paste  or  glass  an- 
cientlj  so  much  admired  in  Europe,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  originally  brought  from  the  east^  " 
icmd  s^erwards  worn  as  an  amulet  or  charm  by  the  less  in- 
telligent people  of  the  west*  It  is  observed  in  the  **  In- 
troduction to  Tassie's  Gems  by  R,  S.  Raspe,**  that  "  the 
famous  old  glass-manufactures  of  Egypt,  Tyre,  and  Si- 
don,  tvhicli  furnished  the  Phoenicians  with  great  and  ya* 
riotts  objects  of  exportation  to  all  Europe,  and  to  the  ri^ 
motest  nations,  would  of  course  very  soon  furnish  their  sa« 
gacious  iieighbours,*  the  Greeks,  with  the  very  best  rnate^ 
rials  fi)r  speculation  and  imitation.  In  Egypt  they  made,  in 
'the  remotest  antiquity,  rich  coloured  glass  and  enamels,  6i 
which  various  proofs  are  found  amongst  the  Egyptian  an- 
tiquities,  and  the  traders  dispersed  them  over  all  the  world 
in  various  forms,  even  th^t  of  glass- beads  ;  and,  we  have 
very  good  reasoh  to  apprehend,  for  purposes  similar  to 
ihose  for  which  our  Christian  traders  in  slaves  manufac- 
ture and  export  them  to  the  coast  of  Guinea  and  Mada* 
gascar."  Such  glass- beads,  sometimes  curious  and  appa- 
rently Phoenician  workmanship,  and  here  in  England  erro- 
neously enough  called  Druids  beads,  are  frequently  found 
in  the  urns  and  'sepulchral  monuments  of  the  barbarous 
nations  whidi  the  Phoenicians  formerly  visited,  for  thelao- 
4able  purpose  of  bartering  baubles  for  amber,  gold,  tin, 
alaves,  girls,  and  other  valuable  commbdities.''   -f    ''  ' 


•  Ib  die  ycic  1790^  €i^fi£c«ndiui  wisfimiid  at  ga<cr  ^kKirr,  i» 
ll^  parUh  of  New  Ib^akUad. 
*  i  Cunbdctt'i  Briuimii.   Land.  i^Zf.  V«l&  f.  ^71. 


Anti^uhiei.  The  liouae  of  Casdcmilk  b  here  worthy  of  notice,  onuev 
fkpttemilk.  count  of  its  connection  with  ancient  events.  It  is  situate^ 
on  the  northern  declivity  of  Cathkin  hills,  in  the  parish  of 
Carmunnock,  i^bout  a  mile  and  a  quarter  firom  the  town  of 
Ruther^len.  It  is  the  familj-sea^  of  Sir  John  Stewart  of 
CasUeiyiilk,  Baronet.  This  ancient  place  was  fif^r  center 
ries  past  called  Castletown  or  Casseltown|  but  now  mote 
frequently  Castkmilk  or  Gastelmilk,  frpm  the  Castle  qf 
Milk,  a  river  in  Annaxidaje,  in  the  county  of  Dumfiries; 
which  castle  was  anpiently  possessed  by  the  ancestors  of 
this  family.  Tb^  P^d  building,  the  ^tge  of  which  is  not 
known^  is  pretty  lajrge,  and  i^  of  ^  vpry  ancient  construcr 
tion*  The  w^ls  are  extremely  thipki  ^  t^rp^nate  above 
in  a  strong  battlpn^ent.  Originally  th^  le^indows  were  few 
and  narrow,  and  the  stairs  very  strait^  The  whole  build- 
ing is  kept  in  excellent  repair,  and  contains  not  a  feif 
fcommodioujf  apartments.  The  most  Remarkable  is  caa^ 
that  goes  ui^d^f  the  name  of  ^een  M^ry*s  rpom,  because 
(^^  r^lfPft  ^T^y  her  Majesty  lodged  ip  it  the  night  bf<^ 
(qfp  ^e  battle  of  Langside.  The  ceiling  of  thi3  meqio- 
rable  room  is  ornamented  with  the  arms  pf  the  kings  of 
Scotland  in  the  Stuart  line^  and  with  the  arms  of  all  the 
crowned  heads  of  Europe  with  whonE^  the  Stuarts  were 
connected.  Several  additions  have  been  made  to  the 
hoifse,  by  which  it  is  rendered  very  commodious.  Tbe 
pleasure-grounds  have  been  laid  out  to  the  best  advan* 
tage.  Pew  plafes  in  Scotland  enjoy  a  more  agreeable  si- 
tuation. It  commands  a  prospect  which|  for  a  mixed  va- 
riety of  extensive,  majestic,  rich,  and  t>eautiful  objects, 
is  probably  not  equalled  anywhere  in  Scotland;  as  it 
takes  in  the  city  of  Glai^ow,  with  the  strath  of  Clyde, 
£lled  with  prospering  manufactures ;  whilst  the  vast  and 
far-distant  mountains  of  Lennox,  Argyle,  Perthshice^  ff^ 
mingling  with  the  sky,  terminate  the  view.  « 


in  the  paridi  of  Calder  is  pointed  out  thd  ipot,  4:adlcd  And^toi 
koi  Roys  town^  at  which,  on  the  11th  September  1303, 
Sir  William  Wallace  was  betrayed  bj  Sir  John  Moti- 
teith  to  Edward  the  First  of  Englahd.  An  oaken  joist, 
ilhieh  made  part  of  a  bard  in  whiich  the  Scottish  hero 
was  taken;  Is  itiU  exhibited; 

In  the  jlairish  of  Govan,  about  two  miles  south-east  tf 
tbe  chtirch,  are  the  remains  of  an  old  castle  of  consider- 
able strength.  Over  a  door  of  it  is  the  date  1585,  and 
an  mscfiption,  bearing  that  it  was  built  by  Sir  Joha 
Maxwell  of  Pollock^  in  wh6s6  family  it  ^11  conti* 
imes.  On  an  etevated  iitudtidn,  near  to  the  wafer  called 
Kehin,  in  the  ssme  parish,  T^thin  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
the  Clyde,  are  the  ruins  of  the  country  residence  of  tht 
tecient  bishops  of  trlasgow.  The  property  called  Par^ 
itci  was  granted  by  l)ayid  the  First  to  these  prelates. 
Near  the  village  of  Goran  is  an  itnificial  mound  of  earthy 
i^hose  diameter  at  the  base  is  150  feet,  and  at  tbe  top 
102  feet. 

The  royil  boroughs  ih  thi^  toitoty  flirt,  Lanark j  Ru-K^y^^ 
thcrglen^  and  Glasgow.     The  last  of  these  is  of  so  much*""!^  ' 
importance  thtt  we  shall  consider  it  separately  and  apart 
from  the  county  in  which  it  is  situated. 

The  royal  borough  of  Lanark,  from  which  the  county  Lta^^^ 
teives  its  name^  is  of  very  great  antiquity.  At  this  place 
the  countty  ascends  rapidly  from  the  Clyde  towards  the 
tolheast  and  the  south-west.  Ou  the  north  eastern  ascent, 
at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  the  river,  stands  the 
town.  It  consists  of  a  principal  street,  whieh  is  very 
spacious,  and  which  descends  in  a  direction  towards  the 
Clyde.  From  the  foot  of  this  principal  street,  where  tbe 
thurch  and  town-house  stand,  a  variety  of  inferior  and 
more  narrow  streets  branch  off  iti  di£Eerent  direcitions. 
The  distinctim,  to  a  stranger,  between  an  inland  borougl^ 


LmmIc>  2nd  a  large  tillage  in  Scotland  is  chiefly  ihii,  that  as  &lt 
lx>roughs  have  a  political  coastituticm  and  ptiblic  fimdv 
thej  are  enabled  to  pave  the  streets  of  the  towni  which' 
cannot  always  be  done  in  villages*  The  principal  streets 
of  Lanark  near  the  centre  of  the  town  are,  npott  thtf 
whole^  well  paved  with  whin-stone*  The,  coounimitjr 
enjoy  th^  property  of  a  eommoni  called  tMnark  moar^ 
consisting  of  about  150^  acres<  As  this  mode  of  holding 
property  prevents  the  possibility  6f  its  impfoTement,  it  vi 
of  very  little  vdue ;  but  about  ten  years  ago  the  magi-* 
strates  granted  a  feu  of  about  300  acres  of  it  to  aa  iadt-* 
vidual,  upon  a  feu-right^  at  a  reserved  rent  of  five  shiU 
ling?  per  acre  9  and  efforts  have  been  successfully  siade 
to  improve  this  part.  This  was  an  extremely  dull  placef 
till  within  these  fifteen  y^ars,  that  Mr  Dak  erected  the 
gveat  cotton-mills,  formerly  noticed,  immediately  below 
the  Cora  Linn.  Not  only  was  a  considerable  additioff 
thus  made  to  the  population  of  the  neighbourhood,  but  a 
degree  of  activity^  previously  unknown,  was  introduced 
into  every  department  of  business*  Latiark  is  said  to  have 

CMtU  been  anciently  fortified*  But  no  vestiges  of  such  work^ 
can  be  now  discovered ;  but  below  the  town,  that  is,  be-r 
tween  it  and  the  river,  is  the  Castlehill,  which  has  some- 
what the  appearance  of  an  artificial  mount,  and  perhaps 
was  originally  fortified  by  the  Romans,  as  €^eral  R07. 
makes  mention  of  a  fine  silver  faustina  that  was  found 
here*  .Upon  this  hill  there  formerly  stood  a  castle  whidt 
tradition  ascribes  to  David  the  First*  The  charts  b/ 
William  the  Lyon  in  favour  of  the  town  of  Air  is  ^ated 
£rom  this  castle,  or  at  Lanark,  am0  1101  ^  and  there  are 
still  in  its  neighbourhood  places  called  Kuigsm^s  hww^ 
KmgsOH^s  stane^  and  Kingsjm^s  mosSf  which  favours  tb« 
tradition  of  its  having  been  a  royal  residence*  That  ift 
belonged  to  the  crown  appears  from  the  Aegociatiofi  Ve^ 


«veeii  Jobn  BaBol  and  Philip  of  France  in  129$,  where  J^w^^ 

Philip  agrees  to  give  his  niece^  the  eldest  daughter  of 

Ae  Duke  of  Anjou,  in  marriage  to  the  son  and  heir  of 

Ba)ioI ;  and  in  securitj  of  the  ladj's  jodnture,  which  wat 

L.  1500  Sterling  a-jear,  Baliol  mortgaged  his  estates  in  , 

Prance  and  some  of  the  crown-lands  in  Scotland,  viz.  the 

eastle  and  castellanj  of  Lanark,  Cadzow,  Maulsley,  &c« 

This  castle  was  firequentlj  in  the  hands  of  the  English 

ianng  the  thirteentlr  centurj  ;  and  sevend  of  the  coins  of 

Ae  First  Edward  have  been  foimd  here.     A  bowbng- 

green  is  now  erected  upon  the  site  of  the  (iastle. 

The  old  parish-ehurch  of  Lanark  is  now  to  be  seen  inRcI»g»^ 
,  antiauitM^ 

tbtns,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  south-east  of  the 

town.  The  date  of  its  construction  is  not  known*  It 
has  been  an  elegant  Gothic  building  of  hewn  stone,  divi- 
ded in  the  middle  from  one  end  to  the  other  bj  a  wall 
Supported  upon  pillars,  forming  five  or  six  fine  arches ; 
and  around  it  is  the  burying  ground  and  cemetery  of  tho 
town  and  parish*  This  church  appears,  from  Blind  Har-« 
iy*s  History  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  to  have  been  th« 
enly' church  of  the  town  in  his  days*  Thus,  adamttttft 
U91,  be  makes  mention  of  Wallace  passing 

On  from  tKe  kirk  that  was  wiilmit  ths  Uwi^ 

About  half  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  the  town  are  the 
ruins  of  the  hospital  of  St  Leonard,,  probably  founded  by 
Robert  the  First.  In  1303,  Sir  John  Dakel,  a  prede^* 
•essor  of  the  Earl  of  Camwath,  obtained  from  Robert 
die  Third,  to  himself  in  liferent,  and  to  Walter  Dalse) 
his  son  in  fee,  the  whole  revenue  belonging  to  St  Leo« 
nard's  hoqntal  within  the  borough  of  Lanark,  upon  con* 
iition  that  he  and  his  hebs  shall  provide  a  qualified  person 
to  celebrate  three  masses  once  every  seven  years  for  the 
salvatioii  of  Robert  the  Thirds  AnabeUa  his  queen^  an4 
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LtniA.  all  tlieir  chUdrenyor  ever.  The  ruins  of  this  hospital  hkVt 
lately  been  dug  up  and  ploughed.  Some  human  bones,  car-' 
ved  stones,  and  an  urn,  were  discovered  among  them. 
The  hospital  lands  now  belong  to  the  borough,  and  ard 
held  bj  it  of  the  family  of  Camwath  for  payment  of 
twenty  mcrks  annually,  which  by  the  charter  is  declared 
to  be  for  the  use  of  the  poor. 

A  monastery  of  Franciscans  or  Gra3rfriairs  was  fbanded 
here  by  Robert  the  First  in  1314.  It  was  situated  to  ttid 
west  of  the  present  parishAchurch.  The  burial-ground  be- 
longing to  it  is  still  called  the  friars  yards.  It  is  known 
from  authentic  documents  that  a  general  chaptef  of  all  the 
Grayfriars  of  the  kingdom  was  held  at  this  monastery  on 
the  11th  July  1490. 

This  borough  enjoyed  the  gbod  fortune  of  possessing,  fof 
upwards  of  half  a  centtiry,  the  brother-in-law  of  iSts€ 
author  of  the  Seasons  as  the  teacher  of  the  grammar 
school  here.  He  was  a  man  of  talents,  of  great  assidui^ 
ty  and  success  in  his  profession*  The  result  of  his  1ft- 
hours  has  been,  that  great  numbers  of  young  men,  with- 
no  other  patrimony  than  the  literature  which  they  d^- 
rtA  from  his  instructions,  have  been  enaUed  to  attain  t^ 
important  stations  in  society,  and  to  fill  with  respectabi- 
lity the  different  departments  of  science  or  of  active  life. 

Before  quitting  this  town,  it  may  be  proper  to  lake  lio- 
luirk  cot-  ticc  more  particularly  of  the  village  of  New  Lanark^whiclr 
1^  milli.  j^^^iy  belonged  to  Mr  David  Dale,  and  now  to  Messrs 
Owen  and  Company.  This  village  was  buflt  as  an  ap- 
pendage to  the  great  cotton<*works.  The  situation  of  these 
works  is  singular,  being  in  a  romantic  glen,  surrounded 
on  all  sides  by  high  grounds,  excepting  towards  tke 
CljAt.  They  were  erected  on  this  spot  on  account  ofthe 
great  command  of  water  which  could  be  obtained.  A 
ittbteiraneous  aqueduct  has  been  carried  through  the  solid 


Ttift  for  die  spact  of  several  hundred  yards,  for  die  sake ,  ^^^****^ 
of  giving  motion  to  the  machinery*  The  first  mill  was 
baib  in  the  year  i7Sd ;  and  since  then  three  others  have 
Been  s^cessively  erected  nearly  adjoining.  At  these  mills 
the  spinning  of  eotton-yafn  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  ex- 
tent than  at  any  odier  place  in  Scotland^  or  probably  is 
Britain*  Upwards  of  400  ehil  Jren  ire  here  employed  £cir 
that  purpose  ;  the  greatest  part  of  whom  are  indented  for 
a  certain  number  of  years,  aid  receive  their  lodgings,  vie- 
tual8»  &c.  from  the  ph>prietors  ;  the  remainder  lodge 
with  their  parents,  mostly  at  the  village  of  New  Lanark 
adjoining.  The  spinning  rooms  are  of  the  whole  extent 
of  the  bni^diags  withont  any  subdivisions,  aCnd  are  £rom 
190  to  150  feet  long,  from  26  to  SO  feet  wide,  and  all 
of  diem  in  height  10  feci  from  floor  to  floor,  or  0  feet 
clear  of  the  beams,  'i^lhese  rooms,  whieh  cotitain  each 
about  2000  spindles,  are  carefully  ventilated^  by  regularly 
epeoii^  the  windows  at  the  top  at  both  sides;  and  to  in* 
<^rease  die  circulation  of  air  still  more/ air- holes  six  inches 
square^  on  a  level  witl^  (he  floor,  are  opened  below  every 
othet  window  throughout  the  walls,  at  the  distance  of  14 
feet  firom  each  other  ;  but  these  are  only  of  advantage  ia 
tonuner,  as  the  cold  of  winler  precludes  the  use  of  themit 
The  mean^  of  purificotiou  in  use,  are  washing  the  walb 
and  ceilings  of  the  rooms  at  least  once  a-yeat  with  new- 
-■lacked  lime^  and  weekly  washing  of  the  floors  and  tasL^i 
dnaerj  .with  scaldinjf  watery  and  frequent  a^d  constant 
bmshing  of  the  walls,  ceilings^  and  floors.  The  greatest  ' 
munber  of  persons  in  one  room  is  7S ;  in  some  there  are 
soly  50.  The  hours  of  labour  are  eleven  and  a  half  eadi 
day,  ficom  six  o'clock  in  the  motning  till  seven  o'clock  at  • 
sight,  with  half  an  hour  of  intromission  for  breakfast,  anA 
a  whole  hour  for  dinner* 
Vol-  IW  K 
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Whga  fevcare  or  aay  epHemical  dUene  appear  ixt  the 
hriatding  houses  where  the  chiMrdi  are  accommodated^ 
the  meaas  used  to  prevent  the  infeetiofi  are  the  immediate 
removal  of  the  sick  to  a  detached  part  of  the  houae,  and 
frequcDtlj  sprinkling  and  fumigating  the  hed<«rooms  with 
^egar*  In  the  sleeping  rooms,  which  are  tix  in  m!bn« 
her  and  very  large,  three  children  are  allowed  to  each 
bed.  The  ceilings  and  walls  of  these  rooms  are  washed 
twice  a-year  with  hot  lime,  and  the  floors  with  ssalding 
water  and  aand.  The  children  sleep  oA  beds  with  cast« 
iron  frames,  whh  tikes  filled  with  straw,  which  is  chan^ 
ged  every  month*  The  bed«rooms  are  carefiillj  swept^ 
and  the  windows  thro¥m  open  everj  morning ;  in  which 
stato  they  remain  through  the  daj« 

The  village  of  New  Lanark,  owes  its  existence  to^  the 
erectton  of  this  new  manufactioe.     It  consists  of  neat 
substantial  houses  of  from  one  to  five  stories  in  height, 
covered  with  slate,  and  formed  into  regular  streets.     In 
this  village  the  people  employed  about  thewocks  and 
their  families  reside ;  and,  according  to  the  latest  compa<« 
latioB,  thia  spot,  which  fifteen  years  ago  contained  not 
a  human  being  as  an  inhabitant,  is  now  peopled  widi  up- 
wards of  1500  souls.     Here  also  one  of  the  partners,  and 
the  principal  nMuaager,  have  houses  fitted  up  in  a  nKure 
elegttit  style,  and  acconomodated  with,  gardens  in  fronts 
Besides  those  people  who  reside  here,  many  mora  are  em* 
f^oyed  in  Lanark  and  the  adjacent  country  a»weavccSy 
spinaecs,  pickers,  &c.     It  is  to  the  establishment  of  ihis^ 
matiufaicture  that  we  are  to  ascribe  the  growing  proiperitjr 
of  the  latter  town.     Money  is  now  more  frequent  dt^re^- 
industry  is  awakened,  and  new  branches  of  trade  ace  car^ 
ried  on  which  before  had  no  existence  in  tlie  neigbbo«r«i 
hood. 


The  royiiil  borongH  of  Ruthtrglcn  i»  situated  in  the^*«^^ 
Lower  Ward  of  the  ceantj  of  Lanark,  and  within  the 
bounds  of  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow  and  Air.  It  stands 
tMr  the  south  bank  of  the  rirer  Clyde,  in  north  lat*  55^ 
5lV  and  west  long,  i^  13^  tt  is  two  and  a  half  miles  to 
ttie  south-east  of  Glasgow^  and  about  nine  miles  to  the 
west  of  Hamilton.  It  appears  to  hare  been  erected  into  t 
jrojal  borough  in  the  reign  of  King  David  the  First ;  and 
elMlrters  are  extant  confirming  its  privileges  by  Robert  ^ 
Bruce,  James  the  Fifth,  and  Jatnes  the  Sixth.  At  present 
the  most  important  part  bf  the  ^own  consists  of  one  princi* 
pal  street,  and  a  lane  called  the  Bad-row^  parallel  te 
each  other,  in  a  direction  nearly  east  and  west.  The  prim» 
cipal  street^  which  is  straight  and  well  paved,  is  nearlj 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  is  generally  about  112  feet 
broad.  It  appears  that  the  riye^  Clyde,  in  the  lower  part 
of  its  course,  was  once  deeper  than  at  present^  and  that 
Jlutherglen  was  once  a  sea-port  town,  or  rather  the  onlj 
•town  of  mercantile  importanoe  in  the  valley  of  Clyde^ 
and  vessels  came  daily  to  it.  Accordingly,  oa  the  ancioit 
teal  of  the  town,  a  ship  is  introdneed  as  a  principal  part 
of  the  coat  of  arms*  When  Glasgow  consisted  of  a  few 
priests  houses  attached  to  the  cathedral,  with  tfaeit  de« 
pendants,  Itutherglen  was  comparatively  a  bu^  spot> 
whose  inhabitants  devoted  theoeiselves  to  civil  and  eom- 
snercial  employments.  Glasgow  appears  even  to  have 
been  within  the  bounds  over  which  kutherglen  claimed 
jurisdiction  ;  and  accordingly  a  charter  is  in  existence^ 
bearing  date  1226,  whereby  a  grant  is  made  to  the  bishop  , 
of  Glasgow  and  his  successors,  that  no  toll  or  custom 
shall  be  levied  in  Glasgow  by  the  inhabitants  of  Ruther- 
glcn. 

In  former  times  the  castle  of  Rutherglen  was  considered  Cudfo 
as  one  of  the  mostim]^ortant  Scottish  fortresses.  During  the 

K  2      . 
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RitlMrglai.war8  about  the  soccesstoo,  the  ctsdcf  of  Rutherglcn  hdng 
in  possession  of  the  English,  was  attacked  bj  Bmce  iil 
130P.  Edward  the  First  sent  his  nephew,  the  young 
Ead  of  Gloucester,  to  raise  the  siege,  which  he  appears  to 
have  been  successful  in  doing  ^  but  Edward  Bmce  seem» 
to  have  retaken  it.  The  castle  was  kept  in  good  repaif 
till  a  short  time  after  the  battle  of  Langside,  when  it  waa 
burnt  bj  order  of  the  regent,  out  of  reveage  against  the 
familj  of  Hamilton,  in  whose  custody  it  then  was.  One 
of  the  principal  towers  was,  however,  soon  repaired,  and 
being  enlarged  bj  some  modem  improvements,  became 
the  seat  of  the  Hamikons  of  Eliston,  lairds  of  Shawfield, 
&c.  At  length,  on  the  decline  of  that  family,  it  was,  a* 
bout  a  century  ago,  left  to  fietU  into  ruins,  and  by  fre« 
quent  dilapidations  was  soon  levelled  with  the  ground* 
The  walls  of  this  ancient  tower  were  rttj  thick  and  ex* 
tremely  solid ;  each  comer  rested  upon  aui  uncosmionly 
large  foundation*stone,  that  measured  five  feet  in  length, 
four  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  four  in  thickness*  These  cor- 
ner-stones being  very  massy,  were  allowed  to  remain  till  a- 
bout  thitry*four  years  ago,  when  they  were  quarried  out, 
as  being  cumbersome  to  a  kitchen-garden,  into  which 
the  site  of  the  fortress  of  Rotherglen  is  now  converted. 
Some  carved  stones  beknging  to  the  castle  are  built  into 
die  dikes  adjoining  to  the  town.  Those  that  made  part  of 
the  cornice,  which  was  of  that  kind  commonly  known  by 
the  nan^  of  the  No^i  cornice,  arc  well  cut,  and  remark- 
ably beautiful* 

The  final  ruin  of  that  stately^edifice,  like  many  others^ 
has  been  ascribed  to  the  uncommon  wickedness  and  per- 
secuting spirit  of  its  proprietors.  The  following  extract 
from  Woddrow's  Church  History  may  be  mentioned  as 
a  proof  of  this ; 


**  October  I3th,  1600.  Mr  John  Dickson,  minister  of  the  R«th«r^«. 
^spel  at  Ruthcrglen,  was  brought  before  the  committee 
«f  estates,  and  was  imprisoned  in  Edinburgh  tolbooth. 
Information  had  been  giren  bj  Sir  James  Hamilton  of  £« 
Kstoun  and  some  of  his  parishioners,  of  some  expressions 
he  had  used  in  a  sermon  alleged  to  reflect  upon  the  go- 
vernment ajid  committee,  and  tending  to  sedition  and  di- 
vision. This  good  man  was  kept  in  prison  till  the  par- 
liament sat,  htsThurch  vacated,  and  he  v?as  brought  to 
much  trouble.  We  shall  afterwards  find  him  prisoner  in 
the  Bass  for  near  seven  yeiurs  ;  and  jet  he  got  through  his 
troubles,  and  returned  to  his  charge  at  Ruthergjen,  and 
fer  several  years  after  the  revolution  served  his  Master 
there  till  his  death  ia  a  good  old  age  i  while  that  fa- 
mily who  pursued  htm  is  a  good  while  ago  extinct,  and 
their  house,  as  Mr  Dickson  verj  publicly  foretold  in  the 
hearing  of  some  yet  alive,  after  it  had  been  a  habitation 
for  owls,  the  foundation-stones  of  it  were  dug  up.  The 
inhabitants  there  cannot  but  observe,  that  the  i<iformers, 
accusers^  and  witnesses,  against  Mr  Dickson,  some  of 
them  then  magistrates  of  the  town^  are  brought  so  low 
that  they  are  supported  by  the  charity  of  the  parish." 

About  150  yards  to  the  south  of  the  main  street  is  a 
kind  of  lane  known  by  the  name  of  2)/«V  diJkes.  A  cir- 
cumstance  which  befcl  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary,  im- 
mediately after  her  forces  were  routed  at  the  battle  of 
Langside,  has  ever  since  continued  to  characterise  this 
place  with  an  indelible  mark  of  opprobrium.  Her  Ma- 
jesty, during  the  battle,  stSod  on  a  rising  ground  about  a 
mile  from  Rutherglen.  She  no  sooner  saw  her  army  de- 
feated than  she  took  her  precipitate  flight  to  the  south.. 
Din's  dikes  unfortunately  lay  in  her  way.  Two  rustics, 
who  were  at  that  instant  cutting  grass  hard  by,  seeing  hor 
Majesty  flying  in  haste,  rudely  attempted  to  stop  her,  and 
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Ruthergfan.  t^teatcned  to  cut  her  to  pieces  with  their  seythcs  if  she 
presumed  t^  proceed  ft  stfep  further  ;  but  she  was  imme-* 
diiitdy  rescued  from  these ,  barbarians,  and  proceeded  ia 
htr  light  towards  England. 
Church.  TTie  church  of  Ruther^len  is  a  small  but  very  ancient 
stnictuiie  \  the  oldest  part  of  it  is  02  feet  in  length  and 
25  in  breadtli. 

This  kirk  is  rendered  fiimoas  on  accoant  of  two  transact 

tionSf  in  which  the  fate  of  Sir  William  Wallace  and  his 

country  were  deeply  concerned.     It  was  in  this  place  of 

'    worship  that  a  peace  between  Sootla^id  and  England  was 

pbn^Iuded,  8th  February  1297. 

tn  Ru^len  lc)rrk  ye  traiit  yan  half  yae  it% 
A  f  romes  ma-.d  to  meet  Walkct  but  Idt. 
Ye  ^y  of  ka  ipprothfrt  wiodyt  fatt, 
Yc  Grit  ChaokUr  and  Amar  yedder  pMt  i 
Syne  v^  altace  came,  and  hys  men  weill  beseyn, 
A^^ith  hym  fyfty  arrayit  all  in  gtrpxt ; 
Ilk  ane  of  yaim  a  bevr  and  aitowt  bar, 
And  Ung  ^erda,  yc  quiulk  AiU  acharply  acbar . 

It  was  in  this  place  also  that  Sir  John  Monfeith  con-. 
tractcd  with  the  English  to  betray  Wallace.  '  • 

four  cakes.  Rutherg^en  has  long  been  famous  for  the  singular  cus* 
torn  of  baking  what  are  called  soar  cakes ^  About  eight 
'or  ten  days  before  St  Luke's  fair  (for  they  are  baked  at 
no  other  time  in  the  year),  a  certain  quantity  of  oatmeal 
is  made  into  dough  with  warm  water,  and  laid  up  in  a  ves- 
^1  to  ferment.  Being  brought  to  a  proper  degree  of  fer- 
mentation and  consistency,  it  is  rolled  up  into  balls  pro- 
portionable to  the  intended  largeness  of  the  cakes.  With 
the  dough  is  commonly  mixed  a  small  quantity  of  sugar^ 
^fid  a  little  anise-seed  or  cinnamon.  The  baking  is  exe- 
cuted by  women  only  ;  and  thty  seldom  begin  their  work 
till  after  sun-set,  and  a  night  or  two  before  the  fair.  A  large 
space  of  the  ho.use^  chosen  for  the  purpose,  is  marked  om 

s 
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Ig^a  lint  drawn  upon  it*  Tbe  aarea  within  is  oontidared^»*«^|^ 
as  consecrated  ground,  and  is  not  by  anj  of  the  bystanders 
to  be  touched  with  impunity.  A  tran^noftsion  incurs  a 
small  fine,  which  is  always  laid  oftit  in  drink  for  the  us^ 
of  the  company.  This  haUowed  spot  is  occupibd  by  six 
or  eight  women,  all  of  whom,  except  the  toaster,  stat 
themselves  on  the  ground,  in  a  circular  form,  having 
their  feet  turned  towards  the  fire.  Each  of  them  ib  pro- 
Tided  with  a  bakebjoard  about  two  feet  square,  which  thty 
hold  on  their  knees.  The  woman  who  toasts  the  cakes^ 
which  is  done  on  an  iron  plate  suspended  oyer  the  fire,  is 
called  the  queen  or  bride,  and  the  rest  are  called  her  mauiens* 
These  are  distinguished  from  one  another  by  names  giren 
them  for  the  occasion*  She  who  sits  next  the  fire  towards 
the  east  is  called  the  todJer  /  her  companion  on  tlic  left  band 
is  called  the  i&oiUrr*  ;  and  the  rest  have  arbitrary  names 
giyoi  them  by  die  bride,  as  Mrs  Baier,  ieat  and  worst 
fnaids,  &c.  The  operation  is  begun  by  the  todkr,  who 
takes  a  ball  of  the  dough,  forms  it  into  a  small  cake,  and 
ihen  casta  it  on  the  bakeboard  of  the  hodler,  who  beats  i% 
out  a  littk  thinner.  This  being  done,  she  in  her  turn 
throws  it  on  the  board  of  her  neighbour;  and  thus  it  goes 
round  £K>m  east  to  West,  in  the  direction  of  the  course  of 
the  sun,  until  it  conies  to  the  toaster,  by  which  time  it  is 
as  thin  ami  smooth  as  a  sheet  of  paper.  The  first  cake 
that  is  cast  on  the  girdle  is  usually  nsuned  as  a  gift  to  some 
welUuiown  cuckold,  from  a  superstitious  notion  that 
thereby  the  rest  will  be  preserved  from  mischance.  Some** 
times  the  cake  is  so  thin  as  to  be  carried  by  the  current 
of  the  air  up  into  the  chimney.     As  the  baking  is  wholly 


*  THett  nimet  are  detcriptiYc  of  the  manner  in  which  the  women  id 
«Qkd  perform  their  part  of  th<  work.  To  ttdte^  is  to  walk  or  move  slowlf 
like  s  chad ;  to  htdU^  u  to  inXt  dr  move  more  ^ukUiy. 
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y'^fcM'ltoperform^  bj  the  hand,  «  grett  deal  of  ooise  is  0» 
coniequeoce.  The  beats,  however,  are  not  irregular, 
aor  destitute  of  aa  agreeable  hannooj,  especially  whea 
Ihej  are  accoimpanied  with  vocal  music,  which  is  fte* 
quentlj  the  case.  Great  dezteritj  is  necessary,  not  only 
to  beat  out  the  cakes  with  no  other  instrument  than  tha 
band,  so  that  no  part  of  them  shall  be  thicker  than  aoo* 
Aer,  but  especially  to  oast  them  firom  one  board  on  aao* 
ther  without  ruffling  or  breaking  them.  The  toastmg  re- 
quires considerable  skill ;  for  which  reason  the  most  ex-* 
perienced  person  in  the  company  is  chosen  for  that  part  of 
the  woriL.  One  cake  is  sent  round  in  quick  succession  to 
another,  so  that  none  of  the  company  is  suffered  to  ba 
idle.  The  whole  is  a  scene  of  activity,  mir^,  and  diver- 
non.  As  there  is  no  account,  even  by  tradition  itself, 
concerning  the  origin  of  this  custom,  it  must  be  very  an- 
cient. The  bread  thus  baked  was  doubtless  never  intend** 
ed  for  commoa  use.  It  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  faian- 
kind,  especially  in  a  rude  age,  would  strictly  observe  so 
many  ceremonies,  and  be  at  so  great  pains  ia  making  a 
cake,'  which,  when  folded  together,  makes  but  a  scanty 
moi|thful.  Besides,  it  is  always  given  away  in  presents 
to  strangers  who  fSrequent  the  fair.  The  custom  seems  to 
have  been  originally  derived  from  paganism,  and  to  con- 
tain not  a  few  of  th.e  sacred  rites  peculiar  to  that  impure 
religion,  as  the  leavened  dough,  and  the  mixing  it  with 
sugar  and  spices,  the  consecrated  ground,  &c. ;  but  the 
particular  deity  for  whose  honour  these  cakes  were  at  first 
made  is  not  perhaps  easy  to  determine.  Probably  it  was 
no  other^than  the  one  known  in  Scripture  (Jer.  vii.  iB.y 
by  the  name  of  the  ^ueen  of  Heaven^  and  to  whom  cakes 

$altnaiu.  were  likewise  kneaded  by  women*  Besides  baking  soui^ 
cakes,  it  has  for  a  long  time  past  been  a  custom  in  Ruther- 
glen  to  prepare  salt  rqasts  for  St  Luke's  fair.    Till  of  lata 
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Mmost  ercry  house  in  town  was  fbtnislied  with  some  ao>y<thef^<% 
^ens  of  them.     They  were  the  chief  article  of  provision 
«ked  for  hy  strangers  who  frequented  the  market. 

What  is  called  in  the  neighbourhood  of  J^dinburgh  Cor- 
jitorfbine  c^eam^  and  in  the  rest  of  the  country  battid  Mtp 
has  from  time  immemorial  been  prepared  in  considerable 
quaatities  in  Rutherglen,  and  is*  here  denominated  Hnfirr- 
fUn  cream. 

In  Rutherglen,  Lanark,  and  some  other  rojalborougfas^Ri^  dif 
the  GustooQ  is  still  kept  up  of  riding  the  marches^  or  land 
meers  as  they  are  called.  This  is  done  sometimes  aunu* 
ally,  aa4  sometimes  less  frequently.  At  Rutherglen  the'* 
ceremony  is  performed  in  the  fdlowing  manner:  The 
magistrates,  with  a  considerable  number  of  the  council 
and  inhabitants,  assemble  at  the  cross,  from  whidi  diey 
proceed  in  martial  order,  with  drums  beating,  &e.  and  in 
that  manner  go  round  the  boundaries  of  the  royal^,  to  seo 
if  aay  encroachment  have  been  made  on  them.  These 
boundaries  are  distinguished  by  march-stones  set  upai 
small  dblancet  from  eaoh  other.  In  some  places  there  are 
two  rows  about  seven  feet  distant.  Th,t  stones  are  shaped 
at  the  top,  somewhat  resembling  a  man's  head,  butthe  low* 
cr  part  is  square.  This  peculiar  form  was  originally  in- 
tended to  represent  the  god  Terminus,  of  whom  there  are 
so  many  rude  images.  Every  new  burgess  comes  under 
an  obUgatioQ  to  provide  a  march*8tone  at  his  own  ex- 
pence,  and  to  cut  upon  it  the  initials  of  his  name,  and  the 
year  in  which  it  was  set  up.  It  has  been  a  custom,  time 
oat  of  memory,  for  the  riders  of  the  marches  to  deck 
their  hats,  drums,  &c.  with  broom,  and  to  combat  with 
one  another  at  the  newly  erected  stone,  out  of  respect 
perhaps  to  the  deity  whose  image  they  had  set  up,  or 
that  they  might  the  better  remember  the  precise  botmd- 
ary  at  that  place.     This  p^  of  die  exercise  is  now  post* 
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vakgtfc  poQed  till  the  sunrej  is  over,  apd  the  company  h^v% 
returned  to  tlie  cross^  prhere  having  previpusly  provided 
themselves  with  broom^  they  exhibit  a  mock  engage- 
meot>  and  ^bt  seemiiigly  with  great  fury  till  their  weap- 
ons fail  them,  when  they  part  in  good  friendship.  At 
Latiark  this  last  part  of  the  ceremony  is  not  used ;  but  the 
magiatfatiis  and  the  inhabitants  ride  roufid  the  moor^  prcr 
ceded  by  music,  leaving  to  the  town-derk  and  witnesses 
caUed  foe  the  acoasion  to  inspect  narrpwly  the  limi^  of 

*  ^  the  property  of  the  cotamunity^  that  no  encroachmfnt^ 

be  ipade  upon  it* 

erawford.  Tki^  county  contains  in  its  lower  part,  especially  ia  tbo 
vicinity,  of  Glasgow,  a  variety  of  thriving  villages  $  but 
Isw  of  them  are  worthy  of  very  special  notice.  Begin* 
nittg  at  the  head  or  aouthem  extremity  of  the  county,  the 
Tilbge  of  Crawford  may  with  propriety  be  noticed  on  ac^ 
cottot  of  its  singular  constitution.  It  consists  of  above 
'  twcaty  freedoims,  whid^  till  within  twenty^six  years  i^^ 
were,  held  runrig.  These  freedoms  were  held  in  fien  un-* 
der  the  families  of  Crawford  or  Douglas*  Besides  the 
masters  of  these  freedoms,  who  were  allied  lairds,  and 
their  wives  huUii,  there  was  a  subordinate  rank,  whe 
Soued  ground  for  a  house  and  yard.  Each  freedom  con« 
aisled  of  four  or  £ve  acres  of  croft  land,  parcelled  out  in 
all  the  diffsrent  parts  oi  the  town,  with  a  privilege  of 
keeping  a  certain  number  of  sheep,  cows^  and  horses,  on 
the  hill  or .  common  pasture.  This  little  republic  waa 
governed  by  ^birfy  court,  in  which  every  proprietor  of  a 
freedom  had  a  vote«  If  the  proprietor  resided  not  in  the 
place,  his  tenant  voted  for  him.  The  great  business  of  the 
eourt  was  to  determine  the  proportion  and  number  of 
sheep,  cDws,  and  horses,  which  the  respective  proprietora 
should  keep  ,on  the  conuuon  pasture.  As  there  was  but 
little  aubopdinatiott  in  the  courts  it  was  remarkable  £of 
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nothing  so  moch  s^  the  noise  that  attended  its  d^libera-  ViUis^ 
tions.  From  the  court,  that  was  held  weeklj,  the  mem* 
\/tn  adjourned  to  im  ale-house*  Thus  the  year  went 
round ;  and  the  people  yrere  contented  with  what  the  land 
produced  bj  the  most  negligent  cultivation.  The  separa* 
tion  of  the  properties  from  each  other  has  improved  the 
mode  of  culture ;  and  a  portion  of  the  active  spirit  of  the 
tge  has  reached  this  comer.  The  old  people  speak  with 
admiration  of  the  ^asj  life  of  former  times^  and  of  the 
striking  difference  between  them  and  the  present.  Ia« 
deed,  over  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country,  it  is  said 
that  one  farm.servant  now  performs  at  least  as  mu<^ 
work  as  was  fornoerly  done  by  two  ;  and  that  he  a^o  per- 
ferms  it  in  a  fiar  more  skilful  m^oer. 

In  descending  the  country,  there  are  small  villages  ndv  Blggafv 
most  of  the  parish-churches ;  but  nothiag  that  has  Ibe 
appearance  of  a  market-town  abore  Biggar,  whidi  stands 
nearly  three  miles  east  from  Tiiitoc,  oa  the  road  from, 
Edinburgh  to  Leadhills,  at  the  distance  of  twenty»scvc« 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  and  eleven  fixnm  Laaftric.  Inclu« 
ding  a  suburb,  called  the  WestnnVf  it  is  about  half  a 
mile  in  length,  and  consists  in  general  of  two  long  rows  of 
houses  placed  at  a  much  greater  distance  from  each  oAer 
than  is  necessary  for  the  breadth  of  a  street.  One  of  Am 
rows  to  the  northward  consists  in  general  of  houses  neatly 
built,  and  covered  with  slate ;  but  a  great  proportion  of 
those  on  the  opposite  side  are  covered  with  thatch^  and 
have  a  meaner  appearance.  The  village,  as  formerly  no* 
ticed,  was  held  anciently  under  the  Earls  of  Wigtim ;  and 
^  properties  in  it  are  now  held  in  fen  under  Lord  £U 
phinston,  as  successor  to  that  fiwiily.  There  is  a  tradition 
that  h  once  daimed  the  privil^s  <^  a  borough  of  hsu 
rony,  and  as  such  of  governing  itself,  and  acting  as  a 
^omnomity*    The  propectict  in  the  tillage  aiti  tuneord* 
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^  ViBigw.  inglj  denominated  borough  lands.  ^  certain  number  of 
feet  fronting  the  street  is  termed  a  borough  land,  and  runs 
backward  to  the  distance  of  many  hundred  yards,  form, 
ing  gardens  and  croft  land.  Besides  this,  every  borough 
land  has  attached  to  it  a  portion  of  what  is  called  the  bo* 
rottgh  moor,  consisting,  in  the  present  times,  of  very  fine 
cultivated  land,  and  also  a  share  of  a  moss  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile  from  the  village.  Out  of  this  moss  peat 
is  dug,  by  making  round  pits,  instead  of  cutting  it  regu- 
larly along,  as  is  done  io  other  places.  One  advantage, 
or  perhaps  it  may  be  thought  «  disadvantage,  that  results 
from  thb.  mode  of  digging  peat,  is,  that  die  moss  in  time 
grows  up  i^n,  and  fills  the  holes  out  of  which  peat  had 
been  formerly  dug.  At  the  same  time  it  is  long  before 
this  new  sort  of  peat,  which,  from  the  shelter  around  and 
the  abudance  of  water,  grows  too  rapidly,  can  be  const* 
dered  as  equal  to  the  ancient  moss.  The  right  of  pasta* 
rage  in  the  moss  beloi^s  in  common  to  the  feuars  of  the 
villagCi 

There  is  here  a  weekly  market  d«ring  winter,  chiefly 
for  oat-meal,  or  as  a  ]daoe  of  meeting  for  the  inhabitants 
of  the  neighbouring  country  4  and  there  are  four  annual 
fairs.  One  of  these  is  about  Midsummer ;  and  an  an* 
cient  practice  has  from  time  immemorial  existed,  that  in 
the  evening  precedmg  the  feir,  the  baron  bailie,  for  the 
.  amusement  of  the  company  that  may  have  then  arrived 
in  the  village,  advertises  a  foot-race  to  be  run  along  the 
street  of  the  village.  A  pair  of  gloves  is  the  prize.  It 
was  also  an  ancient  custom,  which  was  sometimes  pro* 
ductive  of  riots,  to  throw  out  a  foot-ball.  The  young  men 
immediately  divided  thensselves  into  two  parties.  Thv 
ball,  which  was  made  of  leather  stuffed  with  wool,  was 
thrown  up  at  the  cross  in  the  middle  of  the  town  ;  Uie 
party  that  cou|d  kick  *the  bal),  in  spite  of  their  antago* 
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initSy  to  the  opposite  end  of  the  riUa^  vr&t  tkc  victcn ;  vaUgct^^' 
¥iit  no  prize  wafr  woq  exoept  the  joj  of  succeits. 

Here^  9S  well  at  in  several  other  places  in  ScotlandyRidiDgthf 
a  yerj  sii^olar  ancient  practice  is  at  times,  though  but'^'"^' 
rardj,  revived.  It  i&  oidled  ruling  the  stang.  When  any 
luuband  is  known  to  treat  his  mfe  extremelj  ill,  hj  beat- 
log  her,  and  when  the  offence  is  long  and  unreasonably 
continued,  while  the  wife's  character  is  unexceptienable^ 
the  indignation  of  the  neighbourhood,  becooung  gradually 
vehement,  at  last  bresJcLs  out  into  action  ia  the  following 
manner :  All  the  women  eatm-  into  a  tonspiraejr  to  exe- 
cute vengeance  upon  the  culprit.  Halving  fixed  upon  the 
time  when  their  design  is  to  be  put  into  effect,  they  sud- 
denly assemble  in  a  great  crowd,  and  seize  the  o&nding 
par^.  They  take  care  at  the  same  time  to  provide  a 
stout  beam  of  wood,  upon  which  they  set  him  astride, 
and,  hoisting  him  aloft,  tie  his  legs  beneath.  He  is  thu»  . 
carried  in  derision  round  the  village,  attended  by  the 
hootings,  scoff's,  and  hisses  of  his  numerous  attendants, 
who  pull  dowa  his  legs,  so  as  to  render  his  seat  in  other 
respects  abundantly  uneasy.  The  grown-up  men,  in  the 
meanwhile,  remain  at  a  distance,  and  avoid  interfering  in 
die  ceremony.  And  it  is  well  if  the  culprit,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  business,  have  not  a  ducking  added  to  the 
rest  of  the  punishment.  This,  however,  forms  no  essen- 
tial part  of  the  ceremony.  Of  the  origin  of  this  custom 
ve  know  nothing.  It  is  well  known,  however,  over  the 
cofmtrjr ;  and  within  these  six  years,  it  vas  with  great  ce- 
remony performed  upon  a  weaver  in  the  Canongate  of^ 
Edinburgh. 

This  custom  can  scarcely  fail  to  recal  to  the  recollectioa 
of  the  intelligent  reader  the  analogous  practice  among  th^ 
Negroes  of  Africa,  mentioned  by  Mungo  Park,  under  the 
denonynarion  of  the  mysteries  of  Mumbo  Jnmbo»    Tho 
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^Yflbgea.  two  cttstoms,  however,  mark  in  a  striking  manner  th^ 
different  situations  of  the  female  sex  in  the  northern  and 
in  the  middle  regions  of  the  globe.  From  Tacitus  and 
the  etirliest  historians  we  learn,  that  the  most  anciait  m* 
habitants  of  Europe;  however  barbarous  t^ir  conditi(m 
in  other  respects  tnight  be,  lived  on  terms  of  equal  society 
with  their  women,  and  avoided  the  practice  of  poljga-^ 
my ;  but  in  Africa,  where  the  laws  of  domestic  society 
are  different,  the  husbands,  a^  the  masters  of  a  number  of 
Enslaved  women,  find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  t0 
frauds  ^nd  disgraceful  severities  to  maintain  their  autlbo- 
tity  ;  whereas  in  Europe  wc  find,  among  the  common 
people,  the  men  disapproving  of  every  sort  of  cruelty; 
and  readily  permitting  the  women  to  protect  each  other 
against  the  casual  injustice  committed  b^  individuals  of 
the  ruling  sex. 

Camwath,  Camwath,  at  the  dirtance  6£  twenty-five  miles  from 
Edinburgh,  and  six  from  Lanark,  is  the  only  other  vil- 
lage of  any  importance  in  the  Upper  Ward ;  and  even  this 
village  is  extremely  trifling,  being  considerably  less  ift 
size  than  Biggar. 

ttmUvcD.  The  village  of  Strathaven,  in  the  Middle  Ward,  was 
erected  into  a  borough  of  barony  in  the  year  1450.  It 
possessed  an  extensive  commonty,  all  of  which  has  long 
since  been  converted  into  private  property*  It  has  a 
weekly  market  and  a  number  of  annual  fairs  ;  but  it  has 
no  public  funds,  and  has  no  other  magistracy  than  a  ba» 
ron  bailie  appointed  by  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 

Hamiltoo  The  town  of  Hamilton  stands  in  a  low  situation  npon 
the  Clyde,  skirting  around  the  bottom  of  a  rising  ground 
of  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length.  It  is  a  con- 
siderable thoroughfare,  as  the  roads  from  Glasgow  to- 
wards England,  and  from  Edinburgh  to  Airshire,  pats 
through  it.     In  the  middle  there  k  a  prison  an<V  towft- 


heme,  built  in  1543.  The  parish»churc1i  stands  aT»ve  ^'^^^ . 
the  town  upon  a  rising  ground.  It  was  designed  by  the 
Elder  Adams,  and  makes  a  good  appearance.  Adjoin- 
ing to  the  town-house  stands  an  hospital  or  alms-house^ 
which  was  built  instead  of  one  that  stood  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  toWn  near  Hamilton-house.  This  hospital, 
which  was  endowed  by  the  family  of  Hamilton  an^d 
others,  contains  lodgings  for  eight  poor  men,  and  a  hall 
for  nK)ming  and  evening  prayers*  At  some  distance  from 
it  is  another  hospital  for  four  old  men  and  their  families, 
endowed  in  1775  by  Mr  William  Aikman,  a  proprietor 
of  lands  in  the  parish,  who  had  been  a  itietchant  in  Leg- 
horn. 

It  is  difficult  to  determine  at  what  time  this  town  was  History  of 
built.     It  originally  stood  lower  down,  clustering  around 
the  duke's  house,  or  palace  as  it  is  sometimes  called  ;  but 
these  buildings  being  purchased  and  pulled  down,  the 
town  has  since  stretched  upwards  to  the  south  and  west ; 
so  that  the  palace  is  left  detached  below  it.     One  house 
still  standing  has  the  date  1533  cut  over  the  gateway ;  and 
part  of  some  others  are  said  to  l;>e  still  older.     A  writing 
among  the  town^records,  which  bears  to  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  court  of  session  in  1590,  sets  forth,  that  the 
**  Town  was  erected  into  a  free  borough  of  barony  by  the 
king's  most  noble  progenitors  in  the  year   1456."     In 
1548  Mary  Queen  of  Scotland  created  it  a  free  royal  bo** 
cough  ;  but  the  rights  and  privileges  thus  acquired  from 
the  crown  were  after  the  restoration  resigned  into  tlie 
hands  of  William  and  Ann  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Hamil- 
ton, who  in  1070  restored  to  the  community  its  former 
possessions,  and  erected  it  into  a  borough  c^  regality,  de- 
pendent on  them  and  their  successors ;  and  thus  it  has 
continued,  after  some  ineffectual  struggles,  to  this  time. 
At  Hamilton  was  a.oollegtate.  church,  feunded  in  the 
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vilhget.  yefar  145l  ty  Sir  James  HamUton  of  Cadzow,  ancttffo/ 
to  the  dukes  of  Hamilton,  for  a  provost  and  several  prew 
bendaries.     It  is  also  the  burial-place  of  that  family. 

In  the  time  of  Edward  the  Second  lived  Sir  Gilbert  dtf 
Hamilton  or  Hampton,  an  Englishman  of  rank^  who  hap** 
pening  at  court  to  speak  in  praise  of  Robert  Bruce,  recei« 
ved  an  insult  from  John  l)espen8er^  chamberlain  to  the 
king,  whom  be  fought  and  slew.  Dreading  the  re9snt<i> 
ment  of  that  potent  familj^  he  fled  to  the  Scottish  mo-^ 
narch,  who'  received  him  with  open  arms,  and  establishn^ 
him  at  the  place  now  possessed  bj  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton* 
In  after  times  the  name  was  changed  from  Oadzow  to  Ha* 
tnilton  i  and  in  1445  the  lands  were  erected  into  a  lord* 
ship,  and  the  then  owner.  Sir  James,  sat  in  parliament 
as  a  lord  or  baron.  The  same  nobleman  founded  the 
collegiate  church  at  Hamilton  in  1451.  The  endowment 
was  ratified  at  Rome  by  the  pope's  bull,  which  he  went 
l{j^„^j]iQii  in  person  to  procure.  Hamilton  house,  which  stands  oil 
house  and  ||j^  i^^^  valley  between  the  town  and  the  river  Clyde^ 
IS  a  large  pile,  but  of  a  dull  and  disagreeable  aspect,  ha* 
ving  two  deep  wings  at  right  angles  with  the  center. 
Tbe  coUection  of  paintings  which  it  contains  is  extremeljr 
valuable,  and  has  always  attracted  the  attention  of  travel* 
lers.  A  portrait  of  James  the  First  of  England  and  Sixth 
of  Scotland,  by  Cornelius  Janson,  add  one  of  Charles  tb^ 
First  on  horseback  by  Vandyke,  together  with  a  series  of 
family  pictures  by  Vandyke,  Mytens,  Kneller,  Lely,  Ha* 
jnilton,  and  Rejmolds,  form  a  very  superb  collection  of 
portraits.  The  miscellaneous  part  of  the  old  coUectioti 
has  been  greatly  enriched,  or  rather  entirely  eclipsed,  in 
consequence  of  the  additions  made  by  the  present  duke, 
whose  fine  taste  and  partiality  for  the  fine  arts,  previous 
to  his  accession  to  the  dignity,  had  induced  him  to  form 
a  verj  expensive  collection  of  the  works  of  ancient  mas* 


tfers.  The  greatest  part  of  these  have  been  removed  £fom  VUkget* 
his  seat  of  Ashton  Hall,  I.«aticashirey  to  the  palace  of  Ha* 
milton.  Among  these,  two  pictures  of  the  Holy  Bmial 
or  Entombing  of  Christ,  the  one  by  Poerstn,  the  other  by 
Titian,  are  calculated  to  exhibit  by  what  different  styles 
great  artists  produce  similar  effects.  A  large  Gattle<-Piece^ 
by  Giacomo  Bassanoy  is  highly  valued,  as  are  the  speci- 
mens of  Andrea  del  Siirto.  The  stories  of  St  Sebastian 
and  Cain  and  Abel,  are  large  pictures,  by  Guido,  in  a 
grand  style.  A  Holy  Family  by  II  Frari,  a  St  John  by 
Guercino,  the  Marriage  of  Jacob  and  Laban  by  Peter  de 
Tortona,  and  M adonas  by  Sassaferats,  are  beautiful  pic- 
tures, and  the  Village  Lawyer  by  Holbein.  Two  Miserar 
by  Q^  Matsey,  and  a  C3>nversation.Piece  by  Bronar,  are 
universally  admired.  ^A  particular  and  discriminating 
account  of  this  noble  collection  would  be  a  difficult  task^ 
and  extend  to  a  length  unsuitable  to  our  purpose^  We 
are  glad  to  hear  that  thh  is  likely  to  be  executed  by  an 
ingenious  artist  of  this  coitntry  (Mr  Walker)^  who  has 
himself  made  a  very  vahiable  collection.  But  though  we 
must  avoid  detail,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  pass  over 
two  pictures  which  would  be  proniinent  in  any  collec- 
tion, and  which  bestow  a  superior  splendour  upon  this. 
These  are  Daniel  in  the  Den  of  Lions  by  Rubens, and  Earll^e  Daaiel 
Denbigh  going  out  a^shooting  by  Vandyke.  These  mag-^ 
nificent  jnctufes  have  been  commented  on  by  all  tour* 
ists,  and  never  failed  to  (Command  the  highest  approbation*^ 
In  the  first,  the  situation  of  the  prophet^^  amidst  a  group 
of  such  ferocious  animals,  some  of  which  are  subdued 
into  tameness,  and  others  are  bridled  in  the  n^dst  of  their 
rage,  is  adequately  conceived  and  forcibly  expressed. 
The  nplkted  eyes,  and  the  clasped  hands  and  elevated 
arms^of  Daniel,  exhibit  strong  feelings,  which  have  ad- 
ditional energy/  that  his  limbs  iare  folded  one  over  the 
Vol.  m.  L 


yukgefc  other,  and  indicate  the  recent  state  of  thoughtfulness  and 
melancholy  from  which  he  has  awakened  to  a  burst  of 
pjetj  and  gratitude.  The  whole  is  painted  in  a  simple 
and  harmonious  style  of  colouring  ;  certainly  not  with  the 
usually  sanguine  and  full  pencil  of  Rubens,  but  in  a  tone 
which  in  a  good  light  could  not  fail  to  produce  a  deep 
and  a  brilliant  effect. 

The  remarks  made  by  William  Gilpin,  A.  M.  preben« 
dary  of  Salisbury,  in  his  Tour,  may  here  with  propriety  be 
inserted.  ^  The  glory  of  Hamilton  is  Daniel  in  the  lion* 
den  by  Rubens.  It  would  perhaps  be  doing  more  than  jus- 
tice to  its  merit  to  rank  it  above  the  most  capital  pictures 
by  tlm  master  in  England  ;  two  or  three  of  these  espe« 
cially  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and 
that  celebrated  one  of  Simon^s  Supper  at  Houghton  Hall. 
But  without  entering  into  any  invidious  comparison,  it  is 
certainly  a  noble  work.  The  prophet  is  represented  sit- 
ting naked  in  the  middle  of  a  cave  surrounded  by  lions. 
An  opening  at  the  top,  through  which  he  had  been  let 
down,  affords  light  to  the  picture.  In  his  face  appears 
ineffable  expression.  Often  do  we  hear  the  parading  cri- 
tic, in  a  gallery  of  pictures,  displaying  the  mixed  passions 
where  they  never  existed.  For  myself,  indeed,  I  cannot 
see- how  two  passions  can  exist  together  in  the  same  face. 
When  one  takes  possession  of  the  features,  the  other  is 
expelled  t  but  if  the  mixed  passions  ever  did  exist  any 
where,  they  exist  here.  At  least,  from  the  justness  of 
the  representation,  you  are  so  entirely  interested  in  Uie 
action,  that  the  imagination  is  apt  to  run  before  the  eye, 
and  fancy  a  thousand  emotions  both  of  hope  and  fear, 
which  may  not  really  exist.  The  former  appears  the 
ruling  passion  ;  but  a  cold  damp  sweat  hangs  evidently  on 
the  cheek,  the  effect  of  conflict.  The  i^hole  head  indeed 
ta  a  matchless  piece  of  art  j  nor  is  the  figure  inferior.  The 
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hands  are  clasped ;  agony  appears  in  every  muscle,  and  vahgo-^ 

in  the  whole  contracted  form.  And  indeed  so  far,  I  think, 

we  may  admit  the  mixt  passions  ;  one  passion  may  take 

possession  of  the  face^  while  another  may  actuate  the 

limbs.    We  may  allow,  for  instance,  a  mother  to  clasp 

her  infant  in  her  arms  with  all  the  tenderness  of  love ; 

while  her  features  are  marked  with  terror  at  the  soldier 

who  strikes  it  with  his  sword.     In  the  same  way  we 

may  here  allow  the  hands  to  be  clasped  in  agony,  while 

hope  alone  is  seated  in  the  face.     In  a  word,  nothing  can 

be  more  strongly  conceived,  more  thoroughly  understood, 

more  delightfully  coloured,  or  more  delicately  touched, 

than  this  whole  figure.     I  should  not  indeed  scruple  to 

call  it  the  noblest  specimen  I  have  ever  seen  of  the  art  of 

Rnbens.     It  is  all  over  glowing  with  beauties,  without 

one  defect  which  I  was  able  to  discover. 

^  But  although  the  principal  figure  (on  which  t  dwell 
because  it  Jis  so  very  capital)  exceeded  my  expectation, 
yet  the  whole  of  the  picture,  I  must  own,  fell  beneath  it* 
The  composition  is  gdb^;  the  lions,  of  which  there  aro 
six,  with  two  lionesses,  areSitell  disposed,  and  stand  round 
the  prophet  with  that  indifference  which  seems  to  have 
arisen  with  a  satiety  of  food.  One  is  yawning,  another 
stretching,  and  a  third  lying  down.  An  artist  of  inferior 
judgment  would  have  made  them  baying  at  the  prophet, 
and  withheld  by  the  Almighty  firom  devotuing  him,  as  a 
butcher  restrains  his  dog  by  a  cord.  The  only  fault  I 
observed  in  the  composition  arises  firom  the  shape  of  the 
picture.  The  painter  should  have  allowed  himself  more 
height,  which  would  have  removed  the  opening  at  the  top 
to  a  greater  distance,  and  have  given  a  more  dismal  as^ 
pect  to  the  inside  of  the  den.  At  present  the  opening  is 
gather  paltry.  This  has  induced  some  judges  to  suppose, 
whi)t  does  oot  seem  improbable,  that  the  picture  was  not 

L2 
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vniagci.  originally  painted  on  one  great  plan;  but  that  the  paint^^ 
having  pleased  himself  with  the  figiire  of  Daniel^  added 
the  appendages  afterwards. 

"  But  the  great  deficiency  of  this  picture  is  irt  the  dis- 
'tribution  of  light.     No  desigii  could  possibly  be  adapted 
to  receive  a  better  effect  of  it.  As  the  light  enters  through 
a  confined  channel  at  the  top,  it  naturally  form»  d  inats  in 
one  part  of  the  caVe,  which  might  gradually  fade  away. 
This  is  the  very  idea  of  effect.     The  shape  of  the  mas» 
will  be  formed  by  the  objects  that  receive  it  j  and  if  bad, 
they  must  be  assisted  by  the  artist's  judgment.     Of  all 
this  Rubens  was  aware  ^  but  he  has  not  taken  the  full  ad- 
vantage which  the  circumstances  of  his  design  allowed # 
A  grand  light  falls  beautifully  upon  his  principal  figure  ; 
but  it  does  not  graduate  sufficiently  into  the  distant  parts 
of  the  cave.     The  lions  partake  of  it  too  much  ;  whereas 
had  it  been  more  sparingly  thrown  upon  them,  and  only 
in  some  prominent  parts,  the  effect  would  have  been  bet-« 
ter,  and  the  grandeur  and  horror  of  the  scene  more  stri- 
king.    Terrible  heads  standing  out  of  the  canvas,  their 
bodies  in  obscurity,  would  have  been  noble  imagery,  and 
have  left  the^  imagination  room  to  fancy  unpictured  hor- 
rors*    That  painter  does  the  most  who  gives  the  greatest 
scope  to  the  imagination  ;  and  those  are  the  most  sublime 
objects  which  are  seen  in  glimpses  as  it  were — mere  cor- 
ruscations — half-viewless  forms — and  terrific  tendendes 
to  shape,  which  mock  investigation.     The  mind,  startled 
into  attention,  summons  all  her  powers,  dilates  her  ciqMi« 
city,  and,  from  a  baflSed  effort  to  comprehend  what  ex« 
ceeds  the  limits  of  her  embrace,  shrinks  back  on  herself 
with  a  kind  of  wild  astonishment  and  severe  delight. 
Thus  Virgil,  describing  the   gods,  who,   enveloped  ia 
smoke  and  darkness,  beat  down  the  foundations  of  Troy^ 
gives  us  in  three  words  {apparent  dirafacei)  saoit  bor*^ 


fid  imagerj  Aan  if  be  bad  described  Jupltei:,  Juno,  and  VllUgct.^ 
PaUas,  in  a  laboured  detail,  witb  all  tfaeir  celestial  pano- 
plj  9  for  wben  tbe  mind  can  so  far  muster  an  image  as  to 
redi^pe  it  within  a  distinct  outline,  it  maj  remain  grand^ 
but  it  ceases  to  be  sublime.  If  I  may  venture  to  suggest 
a  distinction,  it  then  comes  within  the  cognizance  of  judge- 
ment,  an  austere,  cold  faculty ;  whose  analytic  precess, 
carrying  light  into  every  part,  leaves  no  dark  recesses  for 
the  terror  of  things  without  a  name.  Rubens,  in  mana- 
ging his  lions,  has  erred  against  these  precepts :  He  has 
injodidously  showed  too  ouicb^  Besides,  a  little  more 
shadow  would  have  concealed  his  ignorance  in  leonine 
anatomy ;  for,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  lions  are  not  only 
very  sbvenly  painted,  which,  capital  as  they  are,  should 
not  have  been  the  case,  but  in  many  parts  they  are  very 
ill  drawn.  The  lioness,  in  partieular,  on  the  right,  in- 
stead of  the  gaunt  leonine  form,  has  the  roundness  of  a 
€oach-horse«  Some  of  the  heads  at  the  same  tiipe  are 
admirable*  I  have  dwelt  the  longer  on  this  picture,  not 
only  as  it  is  in  itself  a  very  noble  one,  but  as  it  is  esteem- 
ed the  first  picture  in  Scotland."  ^ 

The  late  Doctor  Garnet  makes  the  following  remark 
upon  the  above  observation:  "  But  I -cannot  by  any  means 
agree  with  this  writer,  that  the  lions  are  psunted  in  a  very 
slovenly  manner ;  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  be  exe- 
cuted in  a  highly  finished  style*" 

The  second  of  the  principal  paintings,  which  we  men- 
tioned as  forming  the  most  distinguished  in  the  collection,    . 
is  that  of  the  Earl  orOenblgh.    Concerning  this  painting De&bleh  o£ 
the  tourist  already  quoted,  Mr  Gilpin,  remarks,  **  Thlt^"**^'*^ 
the  Earl  of  Denbigh  is  a  masterpiece.    He  is  dressed  in  a 
red  silk  jacket,  and  holds  a  gun  in  his  hand.     His  hair  is 
short  and  gray,  and  be  looks  up  with  a  countenance  S9 
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^  Villager  fiill  of  nature  and  character,  that  you  are  amazed  tU 
power  of  colours  can  express  life  so  strongly/' 

The  painting  alluded  to  is  a  portrait  of  Viscount  Field- 
ing,  first  Earl  of  Denbigh,  whose  eldest  daughter  wies 
married  to  the  then  Marquis,  afterwards  Duke  of  Hamil* 
ton.  In  this  picture  the  painter  has  combined  all  the  en- 
ergies of  imagination  with  the  realkj  of  portrait.  The 
Earl  is  represented  in  a  lopse  dress,  going  out  a- shooting. 
The  scene  is  removed  to  a  tropical  climate,  and  characte- 
rised by  the  palm-tree  and  perroket,  and  he  is  attended 
by  a  Morisco  boy.  The  boy  is  in  the  action  of  whisper- 
ing and  pointing  out  the  game,  and  the  Earl  is  exhibited 
in  the  moment  of  turning  to  discover  it.  The  action  is  ani- 
mated, the  air  of  the  head  is  graceful,  and  the  countenance 
open  and  expressive.  Indeed,  so  dignified  and  energetic 
is  the  expression  of  the  head,  that  it  is  sometimes  regret- 
ted he  were  not  surrounded  by  a  senate  or  followed  by  an 
army.  Mr  Richard  Cooper,  drawing-master  to  the  royal 
family,  made  a  drawing  of  this  admirable  painting  above 
thirty  years  ago,  for  the  purpose  of  engraving  it.  The 
design,  however,  was  dropt  j  but  we  learn,  with  great  plea- 
sure, that  the  subject  has  since  been  taken  up  by  Mr  Beu- 
go  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Duke,  and 
the  countenance  of  the  noble  famUy  of  Hamilton.  We 
understand  that  the  plate  is  in  considerable  forwardness ; 
and,  if  we  may  judge  from  report,  is  a  work  of  very  great 
promise. 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  county,  in  proportion  to  the 
nearness  of  approach  towards 'Glasgow,  a  variety  of  vil- 
lages are  to  be  found,  supported  chiefly  by  the  noianufiac^ 
tures,  or  other  undertakings  less  or  niore  connected  with 
Airciic.  that  busy  centre  of  commerce.  In  the  parish  of  East 
Monkland  is  the  village  or  town  of  Airdrie.  It  was  by 
act  of  parliament,  in  1C95,  appointed  to  be  a  market  town,^ 
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With  the  privilege  of  holding  a  weekly  market  on  Tncs-  VHlaget.^ 
dajy  and  two  fairs  annually  on  the  third  Tuesday  of 
May  and  the  first  Tuesday  of  November,  O.  S.  Two 
odier  fairs  have  been  added ;  but  the  two  old  fairs  ai^e 
best  frequented.  It  stands  on  a  beautiful  ridge  between 
two  small  rivulets.  It  is  regularly  built,  with  wid^ 
streets.  It  extends  almost  an  English  mile  in  length 
from  east  to  west.  The  country  around  it  is  adorned  with 
enclosures  and  stripes  of  planting  ;  and  the  surface  being 
irregular,  it  is  upon  the  whole  beautiful.  Indeed,  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil  in  this  district  of  the  county,  it  is 
perhaps  more  beautiful  than  fertile^ 

The  village  of  Dalserff  stands  in  a  low  sheltered  situa- Dtiaerf. 
tioD,  upon  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  having  a  large  fertile 
valley,  round  which  the  river  bends  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion to  the  eastward.  In  the  village  is  a  handsome  pa- 
rish-church  with  a  clock  and  spire.  Govan,  Shettleston, 
and  various  other  villages,  might  be  mentioned ;  but  they 
contain  nothing  particularly  deserving  notice. 

We  formerly  took  notice,  at  some  length,  of  the  history  Kamnx  the 
of  the  poet  of  Airshire,  and  we  may  now  remark  that  La-'^^*^ 
narkshire  also  has  had  its  Scottish  poet,  Who  probably 
stimulated  the  talents  of  Bums,  instructed  him  by  his  ex« 
ample,  and  called  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  an- 
cient Scottish  dialect,  which  might  otherwise  have  be- 
come obsolete.  Allan  Ramsay,  the  son  of  Robert  Ram- 
say and  Alice  Bower,  was  bom  at  LeadhiUs,  in  the  pa« 
rish  of  Crawford,  on  the  15th  of  October  1686.  It  is  said 
that  the  rums  of  the  cottage  in  which  he  was  bom  are  still 
pointed  out  to  the  inquisitive  traveller.  His  father  was 
employed  in  the  management  of  Lord  Hopeton's  mines  at 
Leadhills,  and  his  grandfather  Robert  had  enjoyed  the 
same  trast.  His  great-grandfather  was  a  Captain  John 
Kamsay,  th«  son  of  Ramsay  of  Cockpen,  and  nephew  ta 
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fLumj.  miner  from  Derbyshire,  who  had  been  invited  to  Leadhills^ 
Ramsay  received  no  other  education  than  what  the  parish* 
school  afforded.  H^s  father  died  in  his  twenty-fifth  year^ 
leaving  a  young  widow,  who  speedily  married  a  second 
time ;  and  Ramsay,  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  fifteenth 
year,  that  is,  in  the  year  1101,  was  bound  apprentice  tp 
a  wigmaker  in  Edinburgh.  It  is  not  said  that  he  was  a 
barber.  To  that  incorporation  the  wigmakers  in  Edin- 
burgh do  not  necessarily  belong.  Had  Ramsay  exerci* 
sed  the  kindred  fide  of  shaving,  it  is  probable  that 
some  of  his  (:Detical  antagonists  would  have  reminded 
him  of  that  circumstance.  Ramsay  married  in  1712 
Christian  Ross,  the  daughter  of  a  writer  in  Edinburgh. 
/  He  appears  to  have  become  a  member  of  ^  club  of  Jaco- 

bites, or  persons  hostile  to  the  succession  of  the  house  of 
I^anover  and  to  the  union ;  and  his  first  poem  that  can  now 
be  traced  is  an  address,  in  1712,  "  To  the  most  happy 
members  of  the  Easy  Club."     In  1715,    this  society, 
which  had  declared  Ramsay  to  be  their  poet  laureate,  was 
broke  up  by  the  timiults  occasioned  by  the  rebellion,    Bj 
the  rules  of  the  club  each  member  assumed  a  fictitious' 
name.     Ramsay  had  assumed  that  of  Gavin  Douglas ; 
and  one  of  the  last  minutes  of  the  club  declares,  **  That 
Dr  Pitcaim  and  Gavin  Douglas,  having  behaved  them* 
selves  three  years  as  good  members  of  this  club,  were 
adjudged  to  be  gentlemen."     In  the  mean  while,  Ram- 
say  had  been  gradually  publishing  his  poems.     They 
were  written  in  the  detached  forn>  of  single  sheets  or 
pamphlets ;  so  that  the  people  of  Edinburgh  were  accus- 
tomed to  send  to  the  booksellers  shops  for  **  Allan  Ram- 
say's last  piece."     His  works  were  so  popular  as  to  be 
soon  piratically  reprinted.    Previous  to  the  year  1718,  he 
appears  to  have  relinquished  his  employment  as  a  wig- 
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sedition  <^  Christ's.Kirk  on  the  Green,  pubUsbedthat  jear^ 
is  advertised  as  **  printed  for  the  author,  at  the  Mercurj, 
opposite  to  Niddry*s  Wynd."  From  the  year  1718  to 
the  year  1730  appears  to  have  been  the  date  of  his  mosf; 
active  literary  exertions.  In  1|721  he  published  his  poems 
in  a  quarto  volume.  In  his  preface  he  mentions  that  he 
Jliad  been  honoured  with  some  satires.  He  is  said  to  have 
acquired  by  the  publication  400  guineas,  a  large  sum  in 
these  days,  and  sufficient  to  purchase  as  much  land  in 
Scotland  as  would  now  produce  a  tolerable  income*  The 
volume  concludes  with  an  address  by  the  author  to  his 
J>ook,  in  imitation  of  Horace,  in  which  he  speaks  of  him^i 
3elf  with  abundance  of  complacency : 

Gae  ^read  my  £une. 
And  fix  Bfie  an  immoital  naaie. 
Aga  f  come  thall  thee  rerirf* 
And  gar  tbee  with  new  hooonrs  live  ; 
The  future  critics  I  fortee 
Shall  have  their  notes  on  notes  on  thee ; 
The  wits  unborn  shall  beanties  find 
That  never  coierod  in  my  mind* 

In  1724,  Ramsay  published  the  first  volume  of  his  col- 
lection of  songs,  called  •*  The  Tea-Table  Miscellany  j"  and 
a  second  and  third  volume  were  published  in  three  or  four 
years  thereafter.  It  speedily  underwent  twelve  impres- 
sions. He  also  published  the  *i  Evergreen/'  a  collection  of 
old  Scottish  poems,  many  of  which  were  scarce  worth  re- 
viving. 

But  the  chief  foundation  of  Ramsay's  fame  was  his 
'^  Gentle  Shepherd."  Indeed  this  work  is  so  much  superior 
to  the  greater  part  of  his  shorter  productions,  that  for 
some  time  the  fact  was  dbgerly  contested  whether  it  was 
possible  that  he  could  be  the  author.     In  1721  he  bad 
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y^geB.  published  a  pastoral  under  the  title  of  "  Pattie  and  Ro- 
ger,*' which  in  1723  was  followed  by  a  sequel,  called 
**  Jennie  and  Meggic.^'  These  speciniens  were  so  much 
approved  of,  that  he  was  induced  to  reduce  them  into  the 
dramatic  form  in  which  the  Gentle  Shepherd  now  ap- 
pears. His  fame  speedily '  extended  itself  bejond  the  li- 
mits of  Scotland ;  an  edition  of  his  poetical  woriLS  wad 
published  at  London  in  1731,  and  another  appeared  at 
Dublin  in  1733. 

In  1720,  Ramsay  had  removed  from  his  shop  opposite 
to  what  is    at  present  known  by  the  name  of  Niddry 
Strecft  to  another  at  the  east  end  of  the  Luckenbooths.  In- 
stead of  retaining  his  old  friend  Mercury,  he  now  orna- 
mented his  sign  with  the  heads  of  Drummond  and  John- 
son.    ''  Here,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  ^  he  scdcl 
and  lent  books  to  a  late  period  of  his  life  ^  here  the  wits 
of  Edinburgh  used  to  meet  for  their  amusement  and  for 
information*    From  this  conmiodious  situation  Gay,  a 
congenial  poet,  was  wont  to  look  out  upon  the  Exchange 
in  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  know  persons  and  ascertain 
characters/'     Ramsay  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who 
established  a  circulating  library  in  Scotland.    His.  collec- 
tion of  "  Thirty  Fables"  was  published  in  the  year  1730  ; 
after  which  period  he  seems  to  have  discontinued  his  lite- 
rary efforts.     In  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the  general 
train  of  hrs  conduct,  Ramsay  appears  to  have  been  a  ju- 
dicious and  a  prudent  man.     In  his  political  notions  he 
was  a  steady  Jacobite  ;  but  he  acted  with  such  caution  as 
to  avoid  any  dispute  with  the  parties  that  prevailed  in  his 
time.     He  was  one  of  the  few  poets  who  have  been  e- 
qually  successful  in  literature  and  ordinary  trade.     Even 
at  those  periods  of  bis  life  wheu  he  might  be  supposed  to 
be  absorbed  by  literary  efforts,  he  never  failed  to  bestow 
due  attention  upon  that  uopoetical  object^  the  shop.    He 
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was  caressed  by  many  of  the  Scottish  nobflity  and  gentry  i  ViBagc*. 
and  lived  in  habits  of  fatniliar  intercourse  with  Sir  John 
Clerk,  Sir  William  Bennet,  and  Sir  Alexander  Dick. 
The  cotemporary  poets,  Hamilton  of  Bangoor,  and  Ha« 
milton  of  GUbertfield,  were  among  the  number  of  his 
friends  i  and  SommenriUe^  the  author  of  the  poem  csdled 
^  The  Chace/'  has  returned  his  poetical  salutations  in 
two  epistles.     Towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  built  a 
liouse  of  a  whimsical  construction,  where  he  resided  in  a 
state  of  dignified  retirement  till  the  time  of  his  death,  on 
the  7th  of  January  1758.     The  only  rash  step  which  is 
known  to  have  been  adopted  by  Ramsay,  was  the  erecting 
«t  hi^  own  ezpence  the  first  regular  theatre  that  ever  was 
l>uilt  in  Scotland.    It  was  erected  in  Carrubber*s  Close  ; 
but  as  the  act  for  licensing  the  theatre  was  past  during  the 
ensuing  year,  the  magistrates  of  Edinburgh  c<nnmanded 
him  to  shut  the  house.    The  downfal  of  his  establish, 
snent  was  beheld  with  satis&ction  by  a  great  majority  of 
his  fellow-cidzens,  who  in  that  age  regarded  theatrical 
entertainments  with  great  abhorrence. 

Ramsay  had  several  sons  and  daughters.  His  eldest 
aon,  AUan,  was  regularly  educated  to  the  profession  of  a 
painter*  He  attained  to  considerable  eminence,  and  died 
in  1784*  Ramsay  has  been  quoted  as  an  instance  of  poe* 
tical  good  fortune : 

But  tkio^  nay  ineDd,  and  poeu  yet  may  hope. 
In  better  times,  to  chann,  and  tkrive  like  Pope» 
Or  AUan  Ramsay,  that  harmonious  Scot. 
Kow  to  hrt  ill,  is  bnt  the  common  lot 

G.  DrsR. 

In  a  poem  addressed  **  to  Mr  James  Arbuckle/'  Rahw 
aay  gives  the  following  account  of  himself : 

Imprimis,  then,  lor  uUness,  I 
Am  five  feet  and  four  inches  high  $ 
A  bUckra-Tic'd,  mod,  dapper  iallovr. 
Nor  lean,  nor  overlaid  wi*  tallow  I 
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^▼iUif8t>^  W«*  phiz  df  a  Morocco  cut, 

ItcKmbling  t  late  man  of  wit» 
^u\d  gabbet  Spec,  wha  was  sae  cunoing 
To  be  a  daminte  ten  ycart  running. 

Then  for  the  fabric  of  my  mind, 
*Ti8  mair  to  mirth  than  grief  ioclinM : 
I  rather  choose  to  taugh  at  folly. 
Than  shew  dislike  by  mclandjoly  ; 
Wiel  judging  a  sour  heavy  face 
If  not  the  truest  mark  of  grace. 

I  hate  a  drunkard  or  a  glutton. 
Yet  l*m  nac  fac  to  wine  and  mutton  ; 
Great  tables  ne'er  cng;  g'd  my  wij>hc$' 
When  crowded  with  o'er  mcny  dishes; 
A  hcalthfn*  stomach  sharply  set 
Prefers  a  back-scy  pipin  bet. 

I  never  cculd  iniag'n't  vicious 
'         Of  a  fair  fame  to  be  ambitious : 

Proud  to  be  thought  a  comic  poet. 
And  let  a  judge  of  numbers  know  it, 
I  court  occafcion  thus  to  show  it* 

Second  of  thirdly Pray  take  heed, 

Yc's  get  a  short  swatch  of  my  creed. 
To  follow  method  negatively, 
Ye  ken  Ukoi  place  of  positively  : 
Wiel  then,  I*in  neither  Whig  nor  Tory, 
Nor  credit  give  to  purgatory. 

A  letter  addressed  to  Smibert  the  painter  bj  Ranisaj 
throws  some  light  upon  his  character  and  conduct  as  a 
poet.     It  is  dated,  Edinburgh,  May  lOth,  1736- 

'^  Mj  dear  old  friend,  your  he)alth  and  happiness  are 
ever  ane  addition  to  my  satisfaction*  God  make  your  life 
easy  and  pleasant.  Half  a  century  of  years  have  now 
rowed  o*er  my  pow,  that  begins  now  to  be  lyart ;  yet, 
thanks  to  my  Author,  I  eat,  drink,  and  sleep  as  sound  as 
I  did  twenty  years  syne.  Yes,  I  laugh  heartily  too,  and 
find  as  many  subjects  to  employ  that  faculty  upon  as  ever. 
Fools,  fops,  and  knaves,  grow  as  rank  as  formerly ;  yet 
here  and  there  are  to  be  found  good  and  worthy  men^  who 
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sfre  ta  Honour  to  Uuman  life.  We  have  small  hopes  of /^^Ai^m. 
seeing  you  again  in  our  old  world  ;  then  let  us  be  virtu-  ' 
ous,  and  hope  to  meet  in  heaven.  My  good  auld  wife  is 
still  my  bed-fellow.  My  son  Allan  has  been  pursuing 
your  science  since  he  was  a  dozen  years  auM  ;  was  with 
Mr  Hyffidge  at  London  for  some  time  about  two  years 
9ff} ;  has  been  since  at  home  painting  here  Uke  a  Ra^^ 
phael ;  sets  out  for  the  seat  of  the  beast  beyond  the  Alps 
within  a  month  hence,  to  be  away  about  two  years.  I'm 
swear  to  part  with  him,  but  canna  stem  the  current  which 
flows  from  the  advice  of  his  pabrons  and  his  own  inclina« 
tion.  I  have  three  daughters ;  one  of  seventeen,  one  of 
sixteen,  and  one  of  twelve  years  old  ;  and  no  ae  wally 
dragle  amang  them,  all  fine  girls.  These  six  or  seven 
years  past  I  have  not  written  a  line  of  poetry  ;  I  e'en  gave 
over  is  good  time,  before  the  coolness  of  fmcy  that  at« 
tends  advanced  years  should  make  me  risk  the  reputatioQ 
I  had  acquired. 

Frae  twenty-four  to  five  and  forty 
My  muse  wiis  neither  sWeer  nor  dorty ; 
My  Pegasus  would  break  his  tether 
E'en  at  the  shagging  of  a  feather, 
lAnd  through  ideas  scour  like  drift. 
Streaking  his  wings  up  to  the  lift ;     . 
Tlien,  then  my  eoul  was  in  a  low. 
That  gart  my  numbers  safely  row ; 
But  eild  and  judgment  *gin  to  say, 
JLet  be  your  sangs,  and  learn  to  pray.*' 

The  question  concerning  the  degree  of  merit  to  be  ascrii.Ki>t»l«Dt% 
bed  to  Ramsay  as  a  poet  has  been  the  subject  to  much 
speculative  criticism.  Ramsay  has  undoubtedly  produ- 
ced a  great  number  of  uninteresting  pieces  ;  and  he  did 
not  possess  the  powerful  mind  of  Bums,  equal  at  once  to 
the  comic,  the  sublime,  and  the  ludicrous  ^  nor  had  he 
&at  force  of  diction  which  is  capable  of  giving  import- 
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f  vaiagBs.  once  to  ordioarj  subjects.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  certain 
that  the  popularity  which  his  works  acquired  rested  upon 
Ae  solid  foundation  of  their  merit.  His  tale  of  the  Monk 
and  the  Miller's  Wife  would  be  sufficient  of  itself  to 
entitle  him  to  celebritj  as  a  comic  poet.  His  songs  are  no 
doubt  of  a  very  motely  character ;  but  a  variety  of  theni^ 
such  as  the  Yellow*Hair'd  Laddie,  Farewel  to  Lochaber, 
and  a  variety  of  others,  must  for  ever  remain  interesdng 
on  account  of  their  pastoral  simplicity.  But  his  Gentle 
Shepherd  is  undoubedly  that  part  of  his  works  on  which 
his  most  solid  fame  lasts.  As  a  pastoral  poem)  it  contains 
more  natural  truth  and  simplicity,  and  a  more  correct  de- 
lineation of  manners,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any  work  o£ 
a  similar  nature  in  any  language.  The  fable  has  a  high 
degree  of  probability  $  and  the  dialect  is  at  once  poetical, 
jsnd  full  of  interesting  sentiments.  It  has  not  had  much 
success  upon  the  stage  ;  butthis  is  easily  explained :  The 
actors  who  attempt  to  represent  it  are  incapable  of  speak- 
ing the  Scottish  dialect  in  a  natural  manner,  that  is,  with 
its  proper  music  and  emphasis.  Hence,  from  them  it  ap« 
pears  ludicrous  where  it  ought  to  be  pathetic  or  serious. 
lEtven  the  excellence  of  the  work  itself  is  an  obstacle  to 
its  effect  upon  the  stage  :  the  whole  events  and  the  whole 
dialect  are  simple  and  natural ;  nothing  is  sacrificed  to  the 
tricks  of  the  stage,  by  introducing,  ca  the  one  hand, 
bloodshed  and  murder,  or  farce  and  artifidal  surprise  on 
the  other.  When  the  poem  is  perused  in  the  doset,  it 
has  its  full  effect ;  and  we  are  apt  to  be  disappointed 
on  finding  that  upon  the  stage  it  is  inferior,  as  a  source  of 
amusement,  to  ^eces  of  less  merit.  It  is  favourable^ 
however,  to  the  reputation  of  Ramsay,  that  Bums  also 
wrote  in  the  Scottish  dialect.  These  two  classical  writers, 
ill  conjunction,  have  rendered  it  permanently  interesting, 
and  prevented  it  from  falling  into  a  disuse,  whidi  would 
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Specdfly  hare  prevented  the  merit  of  the  Gentle  She^erd  ft«figw«v 
from  being  understood* 

Cambushmg,  a  parish  in  this  county^  was  at  one  timeCwa^***- 
the  scene  of  sach  singukr  religious  phenomena  as  to  make^tnioo^ 
much  noise  all  over  Scotland.  Thej  are  still  talked  of  with 
vonder,  and  exhibit  the  human  character  under  an  aspect 
nUch,  though  now  less  usually  seen^  deserves  to  be  re«k 
tcffded  and  understood.    In  the  year  1741^  Mr  M'Cul« 
loch,    the  minister  6f   Cambuslang,    being  a  popular 
preacher^  and  finding  his  church  too  snudl  to  accommo* 
date  his  hearers,  assumed  the  practice,  in  favourable  wea- 
ther, of  preaching  without  doors  from  a  covered  wooden 
pulpit,  or  tent  as  it  is  called.     A  spot  in  the  neighbour- 
hood invited  him  to  this  practice  ;  it  consisted  of  a  bank, 
ascending  gradually  in  the  form  of  tfn  amphitheatre  j  the 
tent  in  which  the  preacher  stood  was  placed  at  the  foot  of    * 
the  bank,  so  that  the  whole  congregation,  seated  on  the 
bank,  and  looking  down  towards  him,  could  see  and  hear 
him  in  the  most  perfect  manner.     The  spot  is  still  called 
the  preaching  brae,  or  the  cohversum  brae.   It  was  custom- 
ary for  the  old  popular  clergy  in  Scotland  to  preach  du- 
ring a  very  long  period  from  the  same  text.    For  about  a 
year  Mr  M'Culloch  had  preached  about  the  doctrine  of 
regeneradon.    At  that  time  the  celebrated  Whitefield  had 
sent  over  wonderful  accounts  of  conversions  which  had 
been  made  under  his  ministry  in  New  England  ;  and  a 
variety  of  similar  accounts  were  published  in  different 
quarters  of  England.     Mr  M'Culloch  frequently,  after 
sermon,  read  to  his  hearers  letters,  attestations,  and  jour- 
nals, giving  an  account  of  tUese  extraordinary  operations 
of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  the  minds  of  men  in  other 
countries ;  and,  at  the  same  rime,  these  papers  were  pub<^ 
li«hed  weekly  at  Glasgow,  and  had  an  extensive  circula- 
tiga  in  the  neighbourhood.    The  result  of  all  this  was. 
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Religioa.  that  an  extrcfme  ainxlety  about  religious  xnatters  was  ptd^ 
duced.  In  the  end  of  January  1742,  a  petition  was  pre-^ 
sented  to  the  minister^  snbscribed  by  ninety  heads  of  fa- 
milies>  at  the  head  of  whom  were  one  Robert  Bowman  a 
weaver,  ^and  Ingram  More  a  shoemaker,  requesting,  that 
in  addition  to  his  sermons  on  Sundays,  he  would  give 
them  a  lecture  on  some  day  during  the  middle  of  the 
week.  The  minister  readily  complied  with  their  request, 
and  fixed  on  Thursday  as  most  convenient.  After  the 
lecture  on  the  two  first  Thursdays,  several  persons  wauted^ 
on  the  minister,  under  great  anxiety  about  their  spirituaL 
interests ;  and  the  fervour  of  religious  zeal,  or  anxiety 
about  salvation,  began  to  spread  very  widely*  It  is  still 
customary  among  devout  persons,  particularly  in  the  cen-« 
tral  and  western  parts  of  Scotland,  to  form  themselves 
into  dubs  for  prayer  and  religious  conversation.  These  are 
oaUiedJeUowsbif -meetings.  On  Monday  the  1 5th  of  Febru- 
ary 1742,  and  the  two  following  days,  all  the  fellow^p-^ 
meetings  of  the  parish  of  Cambuslang  assembled  in  a  bod^ 
at  the  minister's  house,  and  spent  many  hours  in  fervent 
prayer,  that  the  gospel  might  be  equally  successful,  and  a 
jiike  down-pouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  take  place,  in  their 
bounds  as  in  other  places  abroad.  On  the  following 
Thinrfday,  in  his  last  prayer,  the  minister  expressed 
fatnfTself  thu^ :  '^  Lord,  who  hath  believed  our  report,  and 
to  whom  is  the  arm  of  the^  Lord  revealed  ?  Where  are 
the  fruits  of  my  poor  labours  among  this- people  ?'*  In- 
stantly several  persons  present  cried  out  publicly,,  and  a- 
bout  fifty  men  and  women  followed  the  minister  to  his 
house,  expressing  a  strong  sense  of  their  sins,  and  an 
alarming  terror  of  damnation.  After  this,  people  from  all' 
quarters  crowded  to  Cambuslang  ;  and  the  minister  thought 
it  necessary  to  invite  to  his  assistance  the  most  eloquent 
«f  the  popular  clergy  throughout  Scotland.    They  readily 
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Vvedt  thitW ;  atsd  dailyBermons  and  exholrtatioiis W6re  coti^  R«lig^ 
tinued  by  a  succession  of  r^trgymen  for  seven  or  eight 
months.  Among  the  clergy  who  resorted  to  Cambuslang 
were  many  of  the  most  distinguished  and  popular  ministera 
in  Stotlandy  whose  memory  is  still  respected  by  the  people } 
auch  as  Messrs  Willidon  of  JOundee^  Webster  of  Edin- 
burgh, M*Knight  of  Irvine,  M'Laurin  of  Glasgow,  Curri^ 
of  Kingkssie,  Bonnet  of  Torphicen,  Robe  of  Kilsyth,  &c^ 
Whitefield  himself  did  not  arrive  till  June. 

Ail  the  converts  wete  affected  in  a  similar  way,  though 
in  difieoent  degrees*  They  Were  seiaed  all  at  once^  com<^ 
jnooly  by  something  said  in  the  sermons  or  prayers,  with 
4he  most  dreadfiil  apprehensions  con9eming  tbe  state  of 
their  souls^  insomuch  that  many  of  them-  could  not  aV 
••tain  from  crying  out  in  the  ndost  public  and  frightful 
manner,  **  bewailing  their  lost  and  undone  condition  by 
nature ;  calling  themselves  Enemies  to  God^.ahd  despisers 
^of  precious  Christ ;  declaring  that  they  were  unworthy  to 
live  on  the  face  of  the  earth  ;  that  they  saw  the  mouth  of 
hell  open  to  receive  thena>  and  th&t  they  heard  the  shriek3 
-of  the  damned."  But  the  universal  cry  was,  "  What 
^hall  we  do  to  be  saved  ?"  IThe  agony  under  which  they 
.laboured  was  expressed^  not  only  by  Words,  but  also  by 
•violent  agitation  of  body;  by  clapping  their  hands  and 
beating. their  breasts;  by  shaking  and  trembling;  by 
faintings  and  convulsions ;  and  sometimes  by  excessive 
-bleedings  at  the  nose.  While  they  were  in  this  distress^ 
the  minister  often  tailed  on  them,  not  to  stifle  or  smother 
their  convictions,  but  to  encourage  them  ;  and  after  ser- 
mon was  ended  he  retired  with  them  to  the  manse,  and 
^frequently  %petkt  the  greater  part  of  the  night  with  them  in 
exhortations  and  prayers.  Next  day,  before  sermon  be* 
gan,  they  were  brought  out  commonly  by  More  and 
Bowman  ;  and  having  napkins  tied  round  their  beads^ 

Vol.  IIL  M 
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Pcligion.  ^efc  placed  altogether  in  seats  before  the  teot,  ^het^ 
they  remained  sobbing,  weeping,  and  often  crying  aloud^ 
till  the  service  was  over.  Some  of  those  who  fell  under 
conviction  never  were  converted  ;  but  most  of  those  who 
fell  under  it  were  c6nverted  in  a  few  days,  and  sometimes 
in  a  few  hours.  In  most  cases  their  converrion  was  as 
f  sudden  and  unexpected  as  their  conviction.     They  were 

raised  all  at  once  from  the  lowest  depth  of  sorrow  and 
distress  to  the  highest  pitch  of  joy  and  happiness,  crying 
out  with  triumph  and  exultation,  *^  That  they  had  over- 
come the  wicked  one  :  That  they  had  got  hold  of  Christ, 
and  would  never  let  him  go :  That  the  black  cloud  which 
had  hitherto  concealed  him  from  their  view  was  now  dis- 
pelled :  And  that  they  saw  him,  with  a  pen  in  his  hand, 
blotting  out  their  sins."  Under  these  delightful  Impres- 
sions, some  began  to  pray  and  exhort  publicly,  and  others 
desired  the  congregation  to  join  with  them  in  singing  a 
particular  psalm,  which  they  said  God  had  commanded 
them  to  sing.  From  the  time  of  their  conviction  to  their 
conversion,  many  had  no  appetite  for  food,  or  inclination 
to  sleep  f  and  all  complained  of  the  severity  of  their  suf- 
ferings during  that  intervsd.  This  singular  work  made 
much  noise,  and  brought  multitudes  of  people  from  all 
quarters.  The  sacrament  was  twice  administered  in  five 
weeks,  on  the  llth  of  July  and  15th  of  August.  Prodi- 
gious crowds  of  hearers  and  spectators  were  present.  Be- 
sides the  tent  at  the  foot  of  the  bank  or  brae  already  men- 
tioned, wheref  the  sacrament  was  dispensed,  two  other 
tents  were  erected  ;  and  Mr  Whitefield,  who  was  accus- 
tomed to  see  crowded  audiences,  supposed  that  at  the  three 
tents  upwards  of  30,000  people  were  assembled.  There 
were  3000  communicants,  of  whom  many  came  from 
Glasgow,  about  200  from  Edinburgh,  and  double  the 
number  from  Airshire.     On  these  occasions  multitudes  of 
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pcrtons  wetc  in  the  utmost  ecstasy  of  joy,  which  they  Rflligion,^ 
conld  not  contain  without  expressing  it  aloud.  After  the 
second  sacrament  few  ot  none  were  converted  ;  the  daily 
sermons  and  exhortations  ceased;  and  towards  the  ap- 
proach of  winter,  the  whole  of  these  extraordinary  •  ap- 
pearances ended :  but  for  many  year;  a  day  was  set  apart 
in  this  parish  for  solenm  thanksgiving  on  account  of  the 
event. 

Great  disputes  arose  throughout  the  country  about  the  Opinions  # 
cause  of  this  singular  phenomenon.  Two  opinions  werecambua- 
cntcrtaincd :  1st,  That  it  was  a  natural  event,  to  be  ac-^*^"" 
counted  for  by  a  coticurrencc  of  circumstances  operating 
upon  the  religious  feelings  and  apprehensions  of  men.  A 
second  class  of  persons  ascribed  it  to  supernatural  agency^ 
though  they  differed  widely  about  the  nature  of  that  a- 
gency .  The  moderate  party  in  the  church  of  Scotland,  and 
the  philosophical  part  of  the  community,  satisfied  then^ 
selves  with  saying,  that  Whitefield  and  the  English  me- 
thodists,  together  with  the  popular  clergy  in  Scotland^ 
by  zealously  propagating  stories  of  conversions,  and  by 
working  upon  the  imaginations  of  men,  had  at  last  succeed- 
ed in  turning  the  heads  of  the  people  in  one  comer  of  the 
country;  that  enthusiasm  is  contagious;  and  that  whoever 
went  thither  fell  for  the  time  into  the  same  phrenzy. 
The  Editor  of  this  Work  was  informed  by  an  old  clergy- 
man of  the  moderate  party,  who.at  the  period  alluded  to 
was  a  student  at  the  college  of  Glasgow,  that  the  conta- 
gious force  of  religious  feelings  at  Cambuslang  seemed 
altogether  irresistible ;  that  he  himself,  and  some  other 
young  men,  had  gone  thither  to  amuse  themselves  by 
laughing  at  the  weakness  of  the  people,  but  that  after 
half  an  hour  this  became  impossible.  The  sobbings  and 
tears  of  some,  and  the  exultation  and  raptures  of  others, 
were  so  natural^  and  so  powerful  in  exciting  sympathy, 
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Rgligioit  that  it  >^a$  impossible,  ia  any  other  way  than  by  learin^ 
the  place,  to  avoid  entering  into  their  feelings;  and  that,  in 
his  apprehension,  it  was  wonderful  that  the  same  phrenzy 
did  not  become  more  universal. 

Of  those  who  asserted  that  the  affair  was  the  result  of 
supernatural  agency,  there  were  two  opinions :  The  pa« 
pular  party  of  the  church  of  Scotland  ascribed  it  to  an  ex« 
traordinary  interference  of  the  Divine  Spirit  for  the  salva- 
tion of  a  multititde  of  persons  j  but  the  seceders,  who  dif- 
fered in  nothing  from  the  popular  party  of  the  established 
church,  excepting  in  the  excess  of  their  zeal^  and  in  think- 
ing the  corruptions  of  the  times  a  sufficient  cause  to  jus- 
tify a  schism  or  separation^  considered  the  case  in  a  very 
different  light.  Mr  M'CuUoch,  the  minister  of  Cambus- 
"^  lang,  was  a  member  of  the  established  chursk  -y  and^  witb 
the  exception  of  Whiceficld,  the  clergy  who  assisted  him 
belonged  to  the  church  aho :  But  the  seceding  clergy  ap-' 
pear  to  have  thought,  that  if  it  was  admitted  that  the  Di- 
vine Spirit  gave  direct  countenance  to  the  labours  of  the 
estabh'shed  clergy  by  a  miraculous  interposition,  it  would 
necessarily  follow,  that  those  who  had  separated  themselves 
from  the  established  church  had  acted  improperly.  The  se- 
ceders, therefore,  felt  that  they  had  no  alternative  than  that 
of  either  condemning  their  own  separation  from  the  church, 
or  of  condemning  the  work  that  was  gomg  on  at  Cam- 
buslang  :  But  to  have  disclarod,  like  the  profane  pfailo8<^ 
phers  of  the  age>  that  the  extraordinary  appearances  which 
were  there  exhibited  were  nothing  more  than  the  natural 
eifects  of  a  heated  imagination  and  of  sympathetic  feelings 
operating  upon  weak  minds,  would  scarcely  have  proved 
satisfactory  to  their  adherents,  and  much  less  have  deter- 
red them  from  visiting  Cambuslang,  and  from  returning 
to  their  own  homes  filled  with  the  same  phrenzy,  which 
they  might  communicate  widely  through  the  country,  and 
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thereby  ruin  the  cause  of  the  secession.  The  clergy  among  luligioo. 
the  seceders,  therefore,  who  are  supported  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  their  congregations,  were  in  every  point  of 
view  interested  to  prevent  the  extension  of  the  zeal  which 
prevailed  nt  Gambuslang*  They  decried  it  in  a  style 
suited  to  the  sentiments  and  capacity  of  their  own  adhe* 
rents ;  they  declared  that  the  whole  was  the  woric  of  the 
Devil*  This  sentiment  they  openly  avowed  in  their  ser- 
ax>ns,  and  in  a  multitude  of  publications  ^  and  especially 
\fj  an  actf  dated  Dunferaoline  15th  July  1742,  appointing 
the  4th  of  August  following  to  be  observed  in  aU  their 
congregations  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  humiliation :  one  of  . 
the  principal  grounds  of  which  was,  ^*  The  delusions  of 
Satan  attending  the  present  awful  work  upon  the  bodies 
^f  men  going  on  at  Cambuslang."  When  this  act  was 
published,  their  ancient  friends,  who  £or  many  years  suc- 
cessively had  exerted  their  whole  influence  to  bring  them 
back  to  the  bosom  of  the  churchy  were  filled  with  indig* 
nation,  and  even  with  horror*  To  ascribe  the  Cambua- 
kng  work  to  the  influence  of  the  Devil,  appeared  to  them 
^  sin  little  inferior  in  guilt  to  that  of  blas|)bemy  against 
the  Holy  Ghost.  Mr  Robe  aflirmed,  *^  That  this  act  of 
the  associate  presbytery  was  the  most  heaven-daring  pa- 
per which  had  been  published  by  any  set  of  men  in  Bri- 
tain for  a  century  past."  A  paper  war  ensued  j  in  which 
the  parties  treated  each  other  with  abundance  of  freedom, 
but  at  the  same  time  with  many  professions  of  Christian 
love  and  charity. 

Nothing  can  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  advantage  AdTantaget 
rf  tolerating  full  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  and,  th.e.  va-tio^ 
rious  modes  of  worship  and  gradations  of  sentiment  and 
•f  sects  to  which    toleration  gives  rise,  than  the  quiet 
inanner  in  which  the  singular  transactions  above  mention- 
fd  at  length  capn^  (o  a  close.   The  sentiments  which  ope- 
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Religion,  rated  at  Cambuslang  vrcre  so  powerful  in  themselves,  and 
their  contagion  extended  so  widely,  that  at  one  time  it  was 
impossible  to  predict  how  far  its  effects  might  reach,  or 
what  political  direction  it  might  have  taken,  if  irritated 
bj  persecution,  or  fomented  by  ambitious  men :  but  its 
effects  were  counteracted  by  the  law  of  toleration  ;  to 
whioh  British  statesmen,  previous  to  that  period,  had  wise* 
ly  submitted.  Hence  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people  was 
allowed  quietly  to  exhaust  itself  in  its  own  way,  without 
interruption  ;  while  at  the  same  time,  by  means  of  a  hos- 
tile sect,  a  remedy  was  provided  of  a  nature  completely 
adequate  and  precisely  adapted  to  the  disease.  The  clergy 
of  the  seceders  had  the  direction  of  the  consciences  of  a 
great  proportion  of  the  people  among  whom  it  was  most 
likely  to  spread.  They  encountered  it,  not  with  the  un- 
equal weapons  of  dispassionate  reasoning,  but,  in  its  own 
way,  with  the  terrors  of  damnation  j  and  by  ascribing  it 
to  Satan,  they  enlisted  ^he  piety  of  the  people  against  it, 
and  caused  it  to  be  regarded  with  no  small  degree  of  hor- 
ror. 

Population.  The  population  of  Lanarkshire  is  stated  in  the  follow, 
ing  terms  in  tHe  reports  to  Dr  Webster,  in  the  Statistical 
Account  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  reports  made  out  in  cooi- 
sequence  of  the  population  act. 
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4> 
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J6 
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5© 
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«7 
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a 
a 
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34 
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5 
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■    599 

417      189 
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77 

»3 
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3.58 
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^44 
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200 

230 

171 

*i 

2l8 

430 

Symington 

264 

307 

133 

'75 

186 

7S 

44 
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479 

427 

165 
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245 

84 

54 

383 
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389 

99 

.   76 
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355> 
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iiye 

'477 

896 
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496 
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GLASGOW. 

Wk  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  city  of  Glas- 
gow«  Though  not  politicallj  the  capital  of  the  coiintjr 
in  which  it  stands,  this  fine  citj  is  not  onlj  the  most  iQ-« 
teresting  object  in  this  part  of  the  conntrj,  hut  is  un« 
doubtedlj  to  be  regarded  as  the  great  capital  or  centte  of 
the  iqanufactures  and  commerce  of  Scotland* 

Glasgow  stands  in  the  Nether  Ward  of  Lanarkshire^  Geacffildoe 
tpon  the  northern  bank  of  the  river  Cljde.  A  part  of  its'^P^"'^- 
fuburbs  haye  extended  to  the  southern  side  of  that  rirer. 
As  it  is  not  orerlooked,  like  Edinburgh,  bj  mj  elergtcd 
groands  or  precipitous  rod^s,  it  can  onlj  be  seen  to  ndU 
Tantage  b j  actually  traversing  |ts  streets ;  the  more  re* 
tent  of  which  consist  of  building  reared  with  gt^  ele« 
{tnce,  and  even  mi^gnificance,  suited  to  the  eoterpriskif 
tpint  and  the  opulence  o^  the  inhabitants.  Tb«  latitude 
•f  Glasgow  is  55""  $l'  %^  north,  and  its  longitude  4""  Id' 
^st  from  London.  The  Cljde  here^  as  fbrmcrlj  men*  n 
lioned,  runs  through  a  tract  of  country  which  upon  th# 
whole  may  be  considered  as  level  and  low.  At  the  {daoa 
Where  Glasgow  stands  the  ground  gradually  ascends  firom 
the  brink  of  the  river  upwards  to  a  considerable  height 
tad  distance,  and  upon  this  declivity  is  placed  the  gnater 
t^n  of  the  city.  The  ascent  terminates  toward  the  nortk 
IB  a  ri^e,  beyond  which  there  is  a  trifling  dedtvity  ;  and 
beyond  this  the  city  terminates  on  the  north  in  ^  vici* 
fiity  of  its  Great  Cathedral.  The  ridge  now  mentioiKd 
bAs  been  ^t  across,  by  the  hand  and  operations  of  Nature^ 
It  two  points,  to  allow  a  passage  to  two  streams  of  wutta 
^hidi  descend  southward  to  the  Clyde.  The  stream  om 
Ae  east  passes  the  High  Church  in  «  deep  ravine,  and 
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Oencril  <!©•  proceeding  downwards  crosses  the  eastern  part  of  the  cttT# 
i  V  ■■■'  It  is  called  vulgarly  the  Gallowgate  Bum,  from  its  cross- 
ing the  great  street  of  that  Hame,  under  a  bridge  called 
the  Gallowgate  Bridge,  In  writings  it  is  denominated  the 
Mollendinar  Bum,  no  doubt  from  its  haviag  been  us«d  bjr 
the  ancient  sovereigns  of  the  city,  the  archbishop  and  his 
clergy,  to  move  the  machinery  of  their  corn-mills.  The 
other  stream,  called  St  Enoch^s  Bum,  which  crosses  the 
ridge  near  the  summit  of  the  city,  runs  parallel  to  the 
Mollendinar  Bum.  It  is  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the 
westward.  The  banks  of  St  Enoch's  Bum  are  less  pre* 
dpitons  thiui  those  of  the  Mollendinar  or  Gallowgate 
Bum,  because  the  territory  gradually  slopes  downward  to 
the  west.  The  access  t6  the.  city  from  this  side,  therefore, 
is  over  more  equal  and  level  ground  than  from  the  east- 
ward.  The  principal  part  of  Glasgow  is  contained  be« 
tween  the  two  bums  or  rivulets  now  mentioned  on  the 
east  and  west,  and  betwixt  the  ridge  adjoining  to  the  Ca. 
thedral  on  the  north,  and  the  river  Clyde,  which  runs 
parallel  to  the  ridge  on  the  south. 
Llneofdit  Glasgow  may  be  considered,  in  a  general  view,  as 
built  in  the  form  of  a  cross.  Two  principal  and  very 
long.streels  cut  each  other  at  right  angles,  and  their  inter* 
section  is  in  some  degree  to  be  considered  as  the  centre  of 
the  city,  and  is  actually  denominated  the  Cross  or  Market- 
place. The  one  of  the  principal  streets  runs  parallel  to 
the  river  from  east  to  west ;  whereas  the  other  principal 
street,  denominated  the  High  Street,  runs  north  and  south 
from  the  Cathedral  or  High  Church  to  the  river.  The 
principal  part  of  the  city  stands  westward  and  no^th-west- 
ward  from  the  intersection  of  the  two  great  streets,  be- 
cause it  is  in  this  direction  that  the  newest  and  most  ele- 
gant buildings  of  the  city,  or  what  is  called  the  New 
T'owPt  have  in  a  great  measure  been  constructed.     Wha| 
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IS  tailed  the  Green  of  Glasgow  occupies  a  considerable  ex*  General  <le- 

**  *      ,  ■  scnption. 

tent  of  territorj  on  the  south-east,  while  the  gardens  and  <■■    v       ' 
fields  belonging  to  the  university  fill  a  considerable  space 
CO  the  north-east.     Between  these  the  eastern  part  of  the 
city  finds  itself  in  a  consderable  degree  confined  or  limit- 
ed. 

The  most  ancient  part  of  this  dty  is  in  the  vicinity  of  High  Street 
the  High  Church  or  Cathedral  ;  and  the  street  leading 
from  thence  to  the  Cross  and  the  river  is  still  denominated, 
as  already  mentioned,  the  High  Street  of  Glasgow.  In  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Cathedral  the  buildings  exhibit  abun- 
dant marks  of  antiquity,  from  the  gloomy  appearance  of 
many  of  the  houses,  and  the  meanness  and  decayed  state  of 
the  rest.  Here  the  residences  are  still  pointed  out  of  the  an- 
cient prebends,  and  likewise  the  site,  and  only  the  site,  of 
the  Bishop's  Castle,  which  was  of  sufiicient  strength  to  re- 
sist repeated  sieges.  Advancing  southward  from  the  Ca- 
thedral towards  the  river,  at  a  trifling  distance,  is  the  sum- 
mit of  the  high  ridge  already  mentioned.  This  appears 
to  have  been  the  very  centre  of  the  ancient  city.  Two 
streets  here  intersect  each  other,  forming  a  cross.  That 
proceeding  southward  to  the  river  is  still,  as  already 
mentioned,  called  the  High  Street  of  Glasgow.  It  is 
crossed  by  another  street  running  from  east  to  west ;  the 
eastern  part  of  which  is  called  the  Drygate,  and  the  western  Diygite 
the  Rottenrow.  The  Rottenrow  runs  precisely  along  thcj^^f*****^ 
sammit  of  the  ridge,  and  is  imdoubtedly  the  most  eleva- 
ted and  best  aired  situation  in  Glasgow.  Having  been 
occupied,  however,  at  an  early  period,  and  being  at  a 
distance  from  the  river,  it  consists  of  very  mean  buildings. 
Xhe  Drygate,  which  is  the  continuation  eastward  of  the 
same  street,  runs  along  the  steep  declivity  of  the  Gallow- 
gate  Bum,  in  an  irregular  manner.  It  was  at  one  period  one  ' 

of  the  most  important  streets  in  Glaseow.  The  noint  belong-* 
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Oencal  de.  jng  to  Robert  the  Third  stood  in  it ;  and  ia  «  U«e  tdioioi 

•cnpuoD.    .  ,    ,  J      ^ 

<■■■    y     ■ '  ing  to  It  IS  shown  the  house  where  Heorj  Darnlej  lodged 

during  a  separation  fr^m  his  queen,  the  celebrated  Mauy^ 

Here  she  visited  him,  and  by  an  apparent  return  of  affcc* 

tion  prevailed  with  him  to  remove  to  Edinburgh,  where 

the  solitary  house  in  which  he  resided  was  speedily  blowu 

up,  to  conceal,  as  was  then  believed,  his  assassination  by 

Botliwell,  the  ambitious  lover  of  his  queen.     The  suspi* 

cious  visit  of  the  latter  to  Glasgow,  when  joined  with 

Ihe  succeeding  catastrophe,  and  added  to  her  attachment 

to  the  Romish  religion,  rendered  Queen  Miry  utterly 

dious  in  the  eyes  of  hersubjects,  and  ipeedily  produce4 

Ihe  loss  of  her  crown.  * 

From  the  point  at  which  the  Drygate  and  RottenroWj^ 

m  their  junction,  intersect  theiligh  Street,  the  lajUer  coa<« 

tinues  to  descend  southward  towards  the  river.    For  some 

length  it  is  extremely  steep,  as  the  descent  from  the  ridge 

is  at  first  very  rapid.    The  buildings  here  atill  continue  It 

demonstrate  their  antiquity  by  the  rudeness  of  their  tspecu 

At  the  bottom  •f  the  steepest  part  of  the  ascent,  the  Higk 

Street  is  crossed  by  the  finest  of  all  the  new  streets  of  Glair 

gow,  called  George  Street.     Being  nearly  at  right  angles 

with  the  High  Street,  it  is  parallel  to  the  river,  and  to  the 

principal  street  of  Glasgow,  which  runs  from  ea^  t# 

west.  Proceeding  downward  from  George  Street  along  the 

High  Street,  some  new  streets  have  been  opened  Cowardf 

the  east ;  and  on  the  saoke  ^ide,  forming  a  part  of  the 

High  Street,  are  the  buildings  of  the  College  or  Univ^^ 

aity.     Here  the  High  Street  assumes  a  fine  appearance 

and  the  buildings  towards  the  Cross  are  lofty ;  the  de^ 

acent  is  gradual ;  lanes  or  streets  proceed  oo  both  sides 

towards  the  Molkndinar  Bum  on  the  ea3t,  or  towards  the 

tl$  CroM  ]^ic^  Town  on  the  west.    Al  the  Cross  ihe  te^tory  a 


level  5  and  the  aspect  of  the  city,  consistuig  o^  the  jmuj*  Ocwrtl  d«* 

tcni)Cioiia 
tion  of  four  streets,  with  several  public  buildings,  the  ■    y    .^ 

whole  in  general  supported  by  arcades  in  front,  ii  very 
SBagnificent.     The  continnation  of  the  High  Street  sooth-  SalcMarka 
ward  is  denominated  the  Salt  Market.  The  territory  here 
Is  almost  level ;  and  an  opinion  has  been  entertained  that 
the  course  of  the  river  at  one  time  passed  near  the  head  of 
it,  or  as  high  as  the  Cross  of  Glasgow,  because  in  dig- 
ging a  foundation  for  the  buildings  called  the  Tontine,  ad*  ^ 
joining  thereto  on  the  north,  a  boat  was  found  amidst  a  bed 
of  sand  and  gravel.     Proceeding  down  the  Salt  Market 
Street,  or  continuation  x>£  the  High  Street,  besides  a  va^ 
riety  of  lanes,  the  front-entry  to  which  is  covered,  an  open 
lane,  called  Princess  Street,  proceeds  off  to  the  right ;  and 
mfterwards  a  handsome  street,  called  St  Andrew  Street^ 
proceeds  to  the  left  eastward,  terminating  in  a  square,  call- 
ed St  Andrew  Square,  and  church.     Thereafter  an  'oldstAnare# 
,  street,  called  the  Bridgegate,  proceeds  from  the  Salt  Mar-^^*^** 
ket,  in  a  south-western  direction  obliquely  towards  the 
Clyde.     It  is  very  ancient,  and  derives  its  name  from 
its  forming  the  passage  towards  what  is  now  called  the 
Old  Bridge,  which  in  early  times  was  the  only  bridge 
across  the  river.     In  the  Salt  Market,  opposite  to  the 
head  of  the  Bridgegate,  a  house  is  pointed  eut  in  which 
Olirer  Cromwell  resided  during  the  winter  which  sue* 
ceeded  the  battle  of  Dunbar.     At  some  distance  south- 
-ward,  the  Mollendinar  Bum,  crossing  the  street,  forms  the 
termination  of  it.     Beyond  the  rivulet,  the  western  cor- 
ner of  what  is  called  the  Green  of  Glasgow,  intervenes 
betwixt  the  lowest  part  of  the  street  and  the  river. 

Having  thus  traced  the  High  Street  from  the  Cathedral 
or  Great  Church  otl  the  north  downwards  to  its  termina« 
tion  at  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  on  the  south,  we  next  pro- 
ved to  attend  to  the  still  more  important  and  much  longer 
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General  dc- street,  by  which  it  is  traverstd  at  the  Cross  of  Glasgoir, 

^  v  ■:'  and  which  runs  from  cast  to  west.  Beginning  at  the 
east  on  the  road  towards  Edinburgh,  a  considerable 
length  of  suburbs  stretches  towards  the  countrj.     The 

Gallowgate  Street  is  called  the  Gallowgate  ;  and  though  its  direction 
is  towards  the  west,  it  is  bj  no  means  rectilineal.  The 
first  important  object  is  the  Barracks,  which  were  built 
during  the  late  war  on  the  northern  side  of  the  streets 
Thereafter,  at  some  distance,  on  the  south,  is  the  princi* 
pal  entry  to  a  very  populous  suburb  called  the  Calton.  Pro- 
ceeding westwai'd,  some  new  streets  have  been  opened, 
but  which  are  of  no  great  extent,  such  as  Campbell  Street, 
Kent  Street,  Suffolk  Street,  and  Charlotte  Street,  contain- 
ing manj  handsome  buildings,  which  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  manj  of  the  more  ancient  buildings  which 
front  the  principal  street  or  Gallowgate.     It  may  be  re- 

9  marked,  that  Charlotte  Street  is  often  vulgarly  called 

Merk-daily,  because  about  fifty  years  ago  the  ground  on 
which  it  stands  was  let  to  a  gardener  at  the  rate  of  305 
merks^^  annum  ^  a  merk  Scots  is  equal  te  Is.  l^d.  Ster- 
ling. The  Gallowgate  thereafter  descends  to  its  lowest 
point,  which  is  the  bridge  across  the  MoUendinar  Bum ; 
after  which  it  gives  off  towards  the  left  a  street  or  pas- 
sage towards  St  Andrew's  Square,  the  principal  entry  to 
which,  however,  is  that  already  noticed  from  the  Salt 
Market  by  St  Andrew's  Street.     The  Gallowgate  now 

Trongate.  proceeds  between  lofty  buildings  towards  the  Cross.  Here 
the  same  line  of  street  assumes  a  different  name,  being 
first  called  the  Trongate,  and  afterwards  Argyle  Street 
Standing  at  the  Cross  of  Glasgow,  the  appearance  of  the 
buildings,  as  already  mentioned,  is  very  magnificent. 
This  is  particularly  the  case  when  the  eye  is  directed 
westward  along  the  Trongate.  On  the  right  or  northern 
^de  the  angle  is  filled  by  the  Prison,  five  stories  in  heigh^ 
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tcyoad  which  are  the  Townhouse  and  Exchange  ^  ^^iSTtioaT 
which  have  a  very  splendid  appearance.    The  houses  are  <—   v-  '* 
supported,  to  a  certain  length,  on  both  sides  of  the  street, 
hj  Doric  pillars,  forming  piazzas.     An  equestrian  statue 
of  King  William  the  Third  stands  opposite  to  the  Ex- 
change ;  and  at  some  distance  is  seen,  on  the  south  side 
of  the  street,  the  spire  of  the  Tron  Church ;  the  whole 
fonning  a  street^scene  which  is  scarcely  surpassed  in  any 
other  city.     Proceeding  westward  along  the  Trongatc,th€ 
first  great  street  by  which  it  is  crossed  is  called  King 
Street  towards  the  south,  and  Candleriggs  towards  the 
north.     The  former  communicates  with  the  Bridgegatc, 
and  contains  some  of  the  principal  markets ;  the  latter 
communicates  with  Bell  Street,  which  enters  it  on  the 
right,  and  forms  the  communication  between  it  and  the 
High  Street.    On  the  west  the  Candleriggs  Street  is  con.  Candle- 
neeted  with  WilsoQ.  Street  and  Ingram  Street,  and  termi-"^^ 
nates  at  a  church  called  the.  Ram's  Horn  or  North- West. 
Proceeding  westward,  the  Trongate,.after  giving  out  differ- 
cnt  streets  to  the  right  and  left,  is  crossed  by  a  long  street, 
leading  from  the  riyer  on  the  south  to  Ingram  Street  on 
the  north.     The  southern  part  of  this,  street  is  called  the 
Stockwell ;  the  northern  part  is  called  Glassford  Street, 
leading  to  the  middle  of  the  newest  buildings  of  the  city. 
Westward  from  Stockwell  and  Glassford  Street,  the  prin- 
cipal street  of  the  city^  leading  from  east  to  west,  once 
more  changes  its  name,  and  is  called  Argyle  Street.     It  Argyle 
gives  off  towards  the  right  or  north  a  variety  of  new 
streets,  containing  uncommonly  elegant  buildings,  parti- 
cularly Virginia  Street,  Millar  Street,  Queen  Street,  Bu- 
chanan Street.     This  last,  as  well  as  Queen  Street,  leads 
northward  towards  Port  Dundas.     The  houses  of  Mil- 
lar Street  and  Buchanan  Street  are  inhabited  by  single  fa- 
JKulies  from  top  to  bottp.m,  and  have  been  finished  with 
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Ccncnl  (fe»Qttcwmnofi  care  and  defiance.    On  its  western  side.  At* 
\      y    ■*  gyle  Street  gives  off  a  eonsiderable  nusiber  of  streets  to« 
wards  the  river,  particularlj  Dunlop  Street^  Maxwell 
Street,  and  St  Enoch's  Square,  containing  Tcrj  fine  honses« 
Jamaica  Street  ia  the  next  on  the  same  side,  leading  down 
to  the  quay  called  the  Broomielaw ;  and  opposite  to  Jsu 
tnaica  Street,  on  the  north,  is  a  street  called  Union  Place, 
ttot  finished,  but  which  contains  lof^  and  elegant  baild« 
ings.     Proceeding  farther  west,  many  streets  have  beea 
laid  out,  and  a  considerable  number  of  buildings  erected; 
hut  th«y  can  only,  be  considered  as  suburbs  of  the  city, 
iermiaating  still  farther  west  in  the  populous  suburbs 
called  Anderston,  Finaicstowa,  6cc.  situated  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  centre  of  the  city. 
NewTowa,     On  the  northern  side  of  Argyle  Street  and  the  Troogstc 
t^lSTsu.  "*  '^^  buildings  of  the  Extended  Roy  Jty  or  New  Towa 
of  Glasgow.    Of  these  the  principal  street  is  George 
Street,  running  from  «ast  to  west  parallel  to  Argyle  Street, 
and  crossing  the  High  Street  on  the  east,  at  some  distanoe 
northward  from  the  buildings  of  the  Uniyersity .    Beyond 
the  High  Street,  eastward,  it  is  called  Duke  Street.    Be- 
tween George  Street,  Argyle  Street,  and  the  Trongale, 
■the  space  is  occupied  by  a  succession  of  beautiful  streets 
intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles.    Of  these  we  have 
already  mentioned  Wilson  Street,  Great  Glassford  Street, 
Millar  Street,  Queen  Street,  Buchanan  Street,  and  log- 
ram   Street.     Besides  these,   are  Coehntti  Street,   John 
Street,  Glassford  Street,  George  Square,  Gordon  Streei, 
and  Camperdown  Place ;    in  all   of  which    the  builds 
ings  vie  with  each  other  in  the  expensive  and  elegaat 
manner   in   which  they  have  been  executed.      To  tbc 
northward  of  George  Slreet  various  new   streets  have 
also  been  opened,  under  the  names  of  Hanover  Street, 
Frederick  Street,  Montrose  Street,  upon  th«  dfclivit}'  ot 
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dope  bf  the  ridge  on  the  western  part  of  which  the  Rot-  Ocneral  do* 

'^  tcription. 

tenrow  stands*  ■■   v      » 

It  unfortunately  happened  that  the  rapid  increase  of  the  frregularity 
^  ,        _  _,       '  .     ,      r  ,  ^  of  the  new 

wealth  of  Glasgow  was  not  entirely  foreseen,  and  hence  buildiost. 

care  was  not  taken,  at  a  sufficient  early  period,  as  in  £« 
dinburgh,  to  form  one  great  plan  of  a  new  town  from 
which  the  whole  might  have  derived  uniformity.  Hence 
we  are  under  the  necessity,  to  avoid  minuteness  or  confu- 
sion, of  passing  unnoticed  a  variety  of  short  but  elegant 
streets,  formed  upon  such  plans  as  the  proprietors  of  the 
soil  judged  most  advantageous  to  their  interest. 

We  formerly  took  notice  of  the  Calton,  which  stands 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Gallowgatfe ;  it  was  anciently  de« 
nominated  the  Black  Fauld.  It  contains  a  considerable 
number  of  streets,  handsomely  built  of  brick,  and  not  of 
stone,  like  the  New  Town  or  tbe  principal  streets  of  the 
city.  It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  weavers,  or  other  trades- 
men of  different  denominations.  To  the  south-east  of  the 
Calton  is  a  new  village,  called  Bridgetown ;  it  is  nearly 
half  a  mile  in  length,  and  derives  its  name  from  its  vici- 
nity to  the  bridge  over  the  Clyde  upon  the  road  towards 
the  borough  of  Rutherglen. 

The  part  of  Glasgow  that  stands  on  the  southern  side 
of  the  Cljde  is  too  small  to  be  considered  in  any  other 
point  of  view  than  as  a  suburb  of  Glasgow.  The  oldest 
jlouthem  suburb,  and  consequently  the  meanest  and  most 
irregular  in  point  of  buildings,  as  well  as  the  most  crowded 
in  point  of  population,  is  the  village  called  the  Gorbals  ofoorbi^ 
Glasgow.  Its  ancient  name  was  Bridgend,  from  its  vici- 
nity to  a  bridge  over  the  Clyde.  The  buildings  here  are 
very  ancient.  A  house  was  here  erected  in  1350  for  the 
reception  of  persons  afiected  by  the  dreadful  Asiatic  dis- 
temper called  the  leprosy^  which  at  that  period  cruelly  as- 
sailed the  population  of  Europe ;  as  the  pestilences  anil 

Vol.  III.  N 
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Genera}  de-  the  $malI-poz,  proceeding  from  the  stme  regioa,  did  at  t 

w  y.  later  period.  George  Elphinston,  merchant  in  Glasgow^ 
in  1571,  acquired  the  territory  here,  not  then  built  upon, 
from  Archbishop  Porterficld.  On  the .  east  side  of  the 
village  of  Gorbals  is  an  ancient  builditig  called  St  Ni- 
nian's  Chapel ;  the  lower  part  of  xvhich  is  at  present  oc« 
cupied  as  a  parish  school,  and  the  upper  stories  as  a  pri- 
son. It  has  the  letters  S.  G.  £.  inscribed  upon  varions 
parts  of  it.  These  are  supposed  to  be  the  initial  letters 
of  the  name  of  the  founder.  Sir  George  Elphinston.  The 
lands  adjoining  to  the  Gorbals  were,  previous  to  tbe  re* 
storation,  purchased  by  the  town- council,  the  trades- 
house,  and  the  trustees  for  Hutcheson's  Hospital  in  Glas^ 
gow.  These  bodies,  in  the  year  1790,  divided  their  pro- 
perty. The  jurisdiction  WaS  given  to  the  toWn-council  of 
Glasgow,  with  a  certain  portion  of  the  lands,  while  the 

H*tfch«o»  rest  of  the  territory  was  allotted  to  Hutcheson's  Hospital 
^*  '  and  the  trades^house.  On  the  territory  adjoining  to  the 
Gorbalsy  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Clyde,  which  is  alto- 
gether level,  a  regiilar  town  has  been  formed,  consistmg  o! 
right-lined  new  streets.  To  the  eastward  of  the  Gorbals 
the  new  streets  have  been  denominated  HutchesoB  Town, 
from  the  hospital  which  feued  out  the  lands.  This  vil- 
lage was  begun  in  the  year  1794,  upon  a  regular  plan^ 
and  laid  out  into  a  number  of  r^ht- lined  streets.  Some 
of  these  are  already  completed,  with  houses  frt>m  two  to 
three  or  four  stories  in  height^  well  built,  and  covered 
with  slate. 

On  the  western  side  of  the  old  village  of  Gorbals,  ft 
considerable  extent  of  territory  has  also  been  laid  out  upon 
a  regular  plan  for  buildings.  That  part  nearest  the  old  vil- 

Ltitriittfi.  lage  is  yet  incomplete  ;  it  is  denominated  Lauriston.  The 
street  next  the  river  is  called  Carleton  Place,  and  consists 
df  bouseii  raised  upou  a  terrace  which  overlooks  the  wa- 


kf .    The  buildings  arc  uncommonlj  bcautijfuh    West-  Oatcni  d^ 
ward  from    Lauriston    the    buildings   are  denominated  y  i  y  ip»> 
Tradestown,  in  consequence  of  the  ground  having  fallea 
to  the  trades^house  of  Glasgow  when  the  Gorbals  were 
^Kvide^  and  from  the  ground  havhig  been  feued  out  b/ 
that  mcokporation* 

Besides  these  there  are  some  other  villages  which  we  ac-  AdjiceM 
tonnt  it  mmecessar  J  to  notice  particularly  ;  such  as  Cam^ 
lachie,  on  the  road  to  Hamilton^  Edinburgh^  Sec.  chieflj 
ifihabited  bj  colliers  employed  in  "the  mines  which  are 
iihrottght  in  the  immediate  vicimtj  of  Glasgow ;  and  Port 
Dtmdas^  at  the  termination  of  the  great  canal  between 
Forth  and  ClydC)  which  will  be  described  when  we  come 
to  take  notice  of  that  important  work  bj  which  the  Ger^ 
tean  Ocean  is  now  connected  with  the  Atlantic.  Nei«- 
tber  have  we  thought  it  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the 
tillage  called  Cowcaddans^  to  the  northward  of  the  city  | 
faor  these  denominated  Graham's  Town  and  Brownfield^ 
betwixt  the  western  part  of  Argyle  Street  and  Anderston ; 
although  they  may  with  propriety  be  considered  as  sub* 
Itrbs  of  Ae  city  of  Glasgow. 

What  is  termed  the  Green  of  Glasgow  is  a  considerable*^  ^"*^ 
tract  of  open  territory  to  the  south-west  of  the  city^  upon 
tiie  banks  of  the  Clyde,  which  may  with  propriety  be  re- 
garded as  ettfemely  valuable,  considered  as  a  place  of  ex^ 
trcise,  and  where  the  free  air  may  at  all  times  be  enjoyed 
hi  the  neighbourhood  of  a  busy,  conunercial,  and  manu- 
facturings and  consequently  laborious  city.  It  consists  of 
fliree  parts.  That  to  the  northward,  and  most  distant 
from  the  Clyde,  is  called  the  Calton  Green.  It  resta 
tlpon  a  declivity,  with  a  southern  aspect,  looking  towarda 
the  river,  and  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  the  Green  by  a 
Hry  trifling  brook  or  rivulet.  What  is  called  Glasgoilr 
Crteeu,  adjoining  to  the  Qyde,  con^sts  of  tw6  parts  i  tfi* 

N  2 
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Genenadb-Low  Gtttti,  neat  the  foot  of  the  Salt  Marked  is  aH^ 
^■.  y  ■  ■■'■  much  elevated  above  the  level  of  the  river,  but  consists  of 
a  plain  of  about  five  hundred  yards  in  length.     At  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  Low  Green  the  territory  sud^ 
denly  rises^and  thereafter  proceeds  in  a  level  tract,  as  for* 
merly,  divided  on  the  north  from  the  Galton  Green  bj  a 
sudden  declivity.     Here  on  Sundays  and  holidays  the  ci- 
tizens are  seen  in  great  crowds  wandering  upon  the  banks 
of  the  river.     Adjoining  to  the  High  Green  the  river  is 
very  deep,  and  rolls  slowly  over  a  muddy  bottom.  Here,, 
however,  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  the  current,  and 
the  retiredness  of  the  situation,  many  young  persons  are 
induced  to  engage  in  the  exercise  of  swimming ;  and  here 
very  considerable  numbers  of  lives  have  been  lost.     It  is 
said  that  the  muddy  bottom  of  the  river  is  of  a  stiff  and 
adhesive  or  clayey  quality  ;  and  towards  the.  banks^  if  the 
swimmer  drop  his  feet  and  suffer  them  to  be  entangled  ia 
it,  he  is  apt  to  be  drawn  farther  down  by  every  attempt 
to  extricate  himself.     On  account  of  numerous  accidents 
which  happened  at  this  place,  called  Peat  Bog,  the  Hu« 
mane  Society  hav^  established  near  it  a  hut,  with  the  pro- 
per apparatus  accounted  necessary  for  the  i^covery  of  per- 
sons who  have  been  half  drowned* 

One  of  the  most  important  objects  connected  with  this 
Thtmcr.city  undoubtedly  is  the  river.  Although  it  contains  a 
large  stream  of  water,  and  the  declivity  to  the  Frith  of 
Clyde  is  very  trifling,  yet  in  consequence  of  the  softness 
of  the  soil  through  which  the  Clyde  here  runs,  it  natu- 
rally spreads  itself  to  a  great  breadth,  which  is  productive 
of  a  degree  of  shallowness  inconsistent  with  navigation. 
Hence,  tho'  the  spring  tides  flow  above  the  city  almost  to 
the  distance  of  four  miles,  yet  in  former  times  the  river 
was  navigable  to  Glasgow  by  very  trifling  vessels.  This 
inconvenience  wasr  much  felt  by  the  inhabitants,  and  maoy 
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proposals  were  made  to  hare  it  remedied.  As  far  back  General  de- 
as  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary,  it ' is  reported  that  manj <■  ^^.* 
hundreds  of  the  citizens  of  Glasgow,  in  conjunction  with  Attempts 
the  inhabitants  of  Renfrew  and  Dunbarton,  under  the[|^^ri^? 
inspection  of  officers  appointed  bj  the  magistrates,  lived 
for  six  weeks  bj  turns  in  tents  and  huts  about  thirteen 
miles  below  Glasgow,  endeavouring  to  remove  the  ob- 
struction of  the  river  at  Dumbuck  Ford,  These  efforts, 
^  however,  being  uaskilfullj  directed  onlj  towards  the  re- 
moving of  banks  of  sand  or  mud  which  the  floods  of  the 
river  had  occasionally  brought  down,  without  attempting 
to  narrow  the  channel  bj  a  strong  and  permanent  em- 
bankment, were  unsuccessful*  .  About  the  middle  of  the 
late  century,  after  a  variety  of  surveys,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  to  render  th^  river  navigable  for  large  vessels  by 
means  of  locks  ;  and  an  act  of  parliament  sanctioning  the 
measure  was  obtained  in  i75<>«  Th^  plan,  however,  en- 
countered many  obstacles,  and  was  at  length  dropt.  At 
last,  in  1771,  another  act  was  obtained  for  improving  the 
navigation  of  the  river,  by  deepening  its  bed,  and  strength- 
ening the  channel  by  means  of  jetties  on  the  sides  of  it* 
To  defiray  the  expence  of  the  operation,  a  duty  of  Sd. per 
ton  on  coals,  and  Is.  per  ton  on  goods  or  merchandise  con- 
veyed from  Dumbuck  Ford  to  the  city  was  imposed.  The 
magistrates  of  Glasgow,  to  carry  that  act  into  execution, 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  Mr  John  Golbourne,  of 
the  city  of  Chester,  who  engaged  to  deepen  the  channel 
0f  the  river  seven  feet  at  the  quay,  of  the  Broomielaw, 
even  in  neep  tides.  His  contract  he  accordingly  execu- 
cuted,  to  the  great  improvement  of  the  navigation  of  the 
river,  which  before  would  scarcely  admit  vessels  of  thirty 
tons,  whereas  lighters  of  seventy  tons  now  approach  the 
Quay  with  ease. 

For  the  convcniency  of  the  city,  above  what  is  called 
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Gcnenl  4e-the  BicooimelaW  or  Quay  upon  the  rircr  ut  three  bnclgct< 
%  y  >m,f  Two  of  these  are  of  stone,  and  a  third  of  wood,  ^ected  af« 
ter  an  unsuccessful  attempt  tb  rear  a  stone-bridge.  The 
The  Old  The  old  bridge  opposite  to  the  street  ealled  Stockwelli 
^^  and  which  is  connected  with  the  foot  of  the  High  Street, 
or  rather  of  the  Salt  Market  Street,  bj  the  Bridgcgate, 
was  erected  in  1350  by  William  Rae  bishop  of  Glas- 
gow. Before  that  period  a  wooden  bridge  had  existed  at 
the  same  spot.  The  village  of  Gorbals  standi  at  thc^ 
southern  extremity  of  this  anoient  bridge  j  and  it  is  pee* 
bable  that  this  bridge  contributed  considerably  to  the  e»i 
tension  of  the  city  from  its  original  situation  near  the  Ca- 
thedral towards  this  quarter.  It  is  certain  that  in  1350 
the  street  called  Bridgegat^  was  in  existence,  and  wtt 
held  under  a  Lady  Lochow,  daughter  of  Robert  Duke  of 
Albany,  and  grandmother  to  the  firs^Eail  of  Argyk.  It 
is  worthy  of  notice,  that  Lady  Lochow  requested  the  bish- 
op  to  pertmt  her  to  contribute  towards  the  public-spirited 
imdertaking  of  erecting  this  bridge  j  amd  accordingly  she 
was  at  the  expence  of  building  one  of  the  midcHt  arches  of 
it.  The  bridge  originally  consisted  of  eight  arches,  two  of 
wliich  are  now  filled  up.  It  had  a  gateway  on  the  end 
nearest  the  Gorbals,  that  is  on  the  south,  which  has  beta 
taken  down  to  widen  the  communication.  The  bust  or 
statue  of  Lady  Lochow  is  said  to  have  stood  upon  the  arch 
built  at  her  expence,  but  it  has  been  long  removed.  This 
bridge  continued  long  without  repair,  till  in  1071  its 
Bouthem  arch  fell  on  the  7th  of  July  during  Glasgow  fidr. 
Ko  mischief  happened,  although  it  had  been  oa  that  day 
crowded  with  passengers.  It  was  repaired,  and  after- 
wards its  breadth  was  increased  by  the  addition  of  seversi 
feet  towards  its  eastern  side. 
I^f  Kcw  The  New  Bridge  stands  immediately  above  the  Quay 
^  '^*"      or  Broomielaw,  upon  the  game  line  with  Jamaica  Street 
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«a  (kt  norfh,  and  the  division  between  Tradestown  and^^^<^^ 
{«auriston  on  the  south*  It  was  begun  to  be  built  in  ^  y  i# 
1768,  and  costnearlj  li.OOOO.  It  consists  of  seven  arch* 
csy  and  is  about  500  feet  in  length,  and  32  in  breadth. 
Over  the  c^tre  of  each  of  thit  pillars  between  the  arches 
is  a  small  cjb-cular  arch.  These  give  a  very  light  appear- 
ance to  the  bridge  ;  and  by  allowing  a  free  passage  to  the 
waters  of  the  river  when  in  flood,  contribute  to  the  secu- 
Titj  of  the  fabrijC* 

A  third  stoae-bridge  bat  i^nsucc^ssfully  been  attempted 
to  be  erected  above  the  two  former.  The  river  Clyde,  Inundatioqi 
|n  consequence  of  the  loftiness  of  the  mountainous  tract  ^ 
in  which  it  has  its  source,  U  liable  to  sudden  inunda-^ 
tions.  Two  of  these,  of  a  very  remarkable  nature,  have 
occurred  in  our  own  times.  On  Monday  the  1st  of  March 
1782,  after  some  days  of  snow  and  rain,  the  river  towards 
the  afternoon  suddenly  began  io  swell ;  before  ten  o'clock 
in  the  evening  the  waters  covered  the  Low  Green,  inter- 
impted  the  communication  with  the  bridges,  and  flowed 
jtoto  the  street  called  the  Bridgegate  to  the  depth  of  one  or 
^wo  feet.  ^*  As  *  the  inhabitants  of  that  street  had  been 
frequently  accustomed'  to  inundations  of  the  river,  they 
quietly  idlowed  themselves  to  be  surrounded  by  the  wa« 
|er,  thinking  that  during  the  night  it  would  subside  as 
visual  i  and  in  this  opinion  many  of  theQi  went  to  bed. 
'  Instead  of  decreasing,  the  flood  increased ;  and  the  fears  of 
ibe  sufierii^  inhabitants  were  at  last  seriously  routad,  when 
they  pecoeived  the  waters  getting  higher  than  they  had  ever 
witnessed  them,  by  flooding  their  ground  apartments  se- 
.veral  feet  deep,  extinguishing  their  fires,  and  at  last  en- 
Bering  those  very  beds  where  a  few  hours  before  many 
]^ad  bid  down  to  rest.  By  day  their  »tuation  would  havf 
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General  de-been  thought  to  be  particularlj  afficting ;  but  how  much 
•,  more  was  it  now,  in  a  dark  and  gloomy  night,  when 

.  thej  found  themselves  partly  immersed  and  surrounded 
on  all  sides  bj  water,  and  in  those  very  places  where  they 
had  promised  themselves  security*  To  fly  at  this  time 
£rom  the  presence  of  the  calamity  was  impossible,  as  the 
water  in  the  street,  from  its  depth  and  current,  would  have 
frustrated  the  attempt,  by  at  once  sacrificing  those  lives 
which  in  another  situation  it  so  dreadfully  threatened* 
Nothing  was  now  to  be  heard  but  the  cries  of  djespair  and 
the  most  pitiful  exclamations  for  help,  uttered  by  the  old 
as  well  as  the  young.  Day  at  length  approached,  and 
hoped-for  relief  was  at  hand  from  the  exertions  of  &mt 
fellow-citizens.  By  seven  o'clock  of  the  morning  of 
Tuesday  the  flood  began  to  abate,  to  the  infinite  satisfiu:- 
tion  of  the  sufferers,  as  well  as  the  othei  inhabitants,  who 
had  it  now  in  their  power  to  administer  that  relief  which 
before  was  impracticable.  Boats  were  accordingly  sent 
up  and  down  the  streets,  loaded  with  provisions,  to  famish 
such  as  stood  in  need,  and  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  off 
others  whose  fears  cautioned  them  against  staying  longer 
in  their  houses.  .Independent  of  this  scene  of  misery, 
which  pressed  so  hard  upon  the  inhabitants  of  this  parti* 
ticular  quairter,  the  river,  when  viewed  from  another 
point  of  view,-  exhibited  a  most  terrific  and  threatening 
appearance  ;  for  not  only  was  the  whole  of  the  Bridge- 
gate  overflowed,  but  also  the  lower  part  of  the  Salt  Mar« 
ket,  Stockwell,  and  Jamaica  Street,  as  well  as  the  village 
of  Gorbals,  which  appeared  as  an  island  in  the  middle  of 
an  estuary.  The  current  of  the  river  was  besides  so  ex- 
ceedingly rapid  and  strong,  that  not  only  were  the  greatest 
trees  borne  along  like  straws  upon  its  stream,  but  bad  it 
continued  in  such  a  situation  to  increase  a  few  hours  long- 
rr|  the  two  bridges  must  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  its  taxjn 
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lackily  this  did  not  take  place  ;  as  the  Clyde,  after  ha-G«icrd  de- 

a  9cf  ipoon* 

ting  attained  fiillj  the  height  of  twenty Jeet  above  tts  or^  ■■    ^■■ii 

dmary  Uvely  began  to  fall,  and  by  Wednesday  immediately 

feUowing  it  was  again  confined  to  its  ordinary  channel*" 

Very  considerable  damage  was  sustained  by  this  flood, 

consisting  of  tobacco,  sugar,  and  other  merchandise,  which 

were  destroyed  or  damaged  by  the  stream.     Many  cows 

and  horses,  that  could  not  be  removed  from  their  stables, 

were  drowned ;  but  it  does  not  appear  that  any  human 

life  was  lost,  excepting  that  of  one  young  woman  in  the 

Gorbak*     The  precise  height  to  which  the  waters  rose 

is  marked  on  the  wall  of  a  house  on  the  east  side  of  Salt 

Market  Street. 

About  thirteen  years  thereafter,  the  inhabitants  of  Glas* 

gow  experienced  a  similar  alarm  from  the  river.     In  the 

year  1794  the  resolution  was  adopted  of  feuing  out  for 

buildings  the  territory  already  mentioned  on  the  south 

side  of  Uic  rivet,  called  Hutcheson  Town.     To  give  a  di*  A  third 

rect,  communication  between  the  intended  buildings  andfo^ued, 

the  city,  it  was  resolved  that  a  third  stone-bridge  should  ^^^^ 

be  erected  over  the  Clyde,  opposite  to  the  foot  of  Salt 

Market  Street  \  that  is,  in  a  line  with  the  High  Street  of 

Glasgow.   Accordingly,  on  the  18th  of  June  of  that  year, 

the  foundation-stone  of  the  intended  bridge  was  laid  by 

the  provost  and  other  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  in  presence 

of  a  crowd  of  spectators  ;  and  the  work  was  vigorously 

carried  on :  But  on  the  18th  of  November  the  Clyde  rose 

to  a  great  height,  and  "  inundated  the  lower  parts  of  the 

city  nearly  as  much  as  it  had  done  In  that  memorable  flood 

on  the  12th  day  of  March  1782 ;  like  to  that  then,  the 

swelling  of  the  river  now  was  occasioned  by  a  very  se- 

vere  storm  of  wind,  rain,  and  snow,  which  commenced 

upon  Tuesday  the  17th,  and  continued  alinost  without  in* 

temuBsion  till  the  following  Wednesday  in  the  afternoon* 


<Jcncnl  de.^l,out  the  middle  of  that  dmy,  the  current  wfs  so  ttroBf 
»iu  v  ■  *  as  to  shake  the  piers  of  the  newly  erected  bridge  oppo- 
site the  foot  of  the  Salt  Market  Street ;  and  m  consequence 
two  of  the  arches  immediately  gave  way,  and  with  a  tre? 
mendous  crash  fell  into  the  river.  The  concusuoa  of  the 
Fater  occasioned  by  this  cause  was  almost  irresistible  i 
|he  doors  of  the  washinghouse,  though  tituated  at  a  coQp 
^iderable  distance,  were  burst  open,  and  a  great  qnantitj 
of  clothes  and  utensils  carried  off  by  the  impetuous  stream. 
In  the  afternoon  the  three  remaining  arches  of  the  bridgf 
shared  the  same  fate  with  the  others ;  and  thu6»  in  tha 
compass  of  a  few  hours,  that  edifice,  which  had  beea 
nearly  a  year  and  a  half  in  erecting,  was  completely  der 
stroyed.  At  this  time  the  Bridgegate,  the  lower  parts 
«f  the  Salt  Market,  Stockwell,  Jamaica  Street,  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Gorbals,  were  all  under  water  to  the  depth  of  le- 
ireral  feet,  while  boats  were  plying  up  and  down  tbr 
'  streets,  administering  relief  to  such  as  were  in  danger^ 
On  Friday  morning  the  rirer  was  again  confined  to  its  or- 
dinary channel ;  and  tiU  Saturday  hopes  were  entertained 
tiiat  the  violence  of  the  storm  was  over.  However,- oa 
jthat  day  it  began  to  snow  and  nun  afresh,  and  with  such 
Tiolence  that  the  Clyde  quickly  rose,  «nd  twice  in  di^ 
compass  of  one  week  overflowed  the  lower  part  of  the  d» 
;ty.  On  Sunday  the  waters  appeared  to  be  retiring,  wai 
%j  Monday  afbemoon  the  inundation  was  completely 
«ver/'  No  farther  attempt  has  been  made  ^  rebuiU 
this  bridge  with  stone  ;  but  a  temporary  fisdNric  of  timbv 
i(ras  erected,  and  a  proposal  has  beea  made  to  rear  upcp 
diis  spot  a  bridge  of  cast  iron. 

The  city  of  Glasgow,  which  we  have  thus  gencrallgr 
described,  contabs  avast  multitude  of  beautiful  private 
buildings  erected  of  hewn  stone,  and  in  the  finest  style. 
iSA  t|ie  same  time^  as  these  are  in  a  leas  degree  set  aloof 


tipoa  t  ptrticolar  spqt,  aad  septrated  from  the*  aocieat  General <le«. 
Imildiags,  than  occurs  with  regard  to  the  New  Town  of  .*^"P^"*^ 
Edinburgh,  their  appearance  is  not  that  of  a  great  effi>rt 
of  the  conuDimitjy  bat  rather  of  individual  riches.  At 
the  same  time  these  very  circumstances,  that  is,  the  potL- 
tioo  of  the  new  buildings  in  the  nearer  vicinity  of  the  (dd, 
their  situation  on  different  sides  of  the  Clyde,  and  their 
separation  from  ecUrh  other  by  ancient  buildings,  probably 
operate  as  a  matter  of  convenience  in  a  commercial  aad 
niaQu£u;turing  city,  where  most  persons  are  engaged  io 
the  pursuits  of  active  life.  It  also  gives  to  the  city  an  as* 
pcct  of  greater  extent  and  variety  to  the  eye  of  a  stran- 
ger, AU  the  streets  are  well  paved  with  blue  basaltic 
stone  or  whin-stone,  universally  used  for  that  purpose  in 
Scotland.  Besides  this  sort  of  pavement,  which  is  called 
ihtcittuewafy  and  occupies  the  centre  of  the  street,  intended 
tor  the  use  of  wheeled  carriages  and  horses,  aU  the  prin. 
eipal  streets  of  the  ancient  part  of  the  city,  and  the  whol« 
streets  which  have  been  more  recently  built,  are  furnished 
with  a  ^stcious  side-pavement  for  the  use  of  foot-passen* 
gers,  consisting  of  great  flat  free-stones  accurately  jointed 
together*  The  town  ii  at  all  times  well  lighted,  and  the 
Streets  preserved  in  the  best  order.  » 

The  dimate  of  Glasgow,  like  that  of  the  whole  island,  cungfi: 
is  very  yariable.  Standing  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
•oonty,  and  near  the  isthmus,  or  narrow  part  of  the  island^ 
which  divides  the  Frith  of  Forth  from  that  of  Clyde,  with- 
ent  being  divided  from  either  by  a  very  elevated  country^ 
Ae  weather  ought  naturally  to  be  very  irregular.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  it  chiefly  partakes  of  the  character  of  the 
itimate  of  the  west  of  Scotland ;  that  is,  it  is  moist  and 
rainy,  and  the  face  of  the  dcy  is  often  obscured  by  the 
€louds  which  float  along  from  the  Atlantic.  The  winter^ 
Aom  the  aaoie  cause^  usually  comes  attended  with  lew 
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Oeneril  <!e*  continued  or  intense  frosts  than  is  usual  in  the  eastern  dii* 
•crffition. 

f  tricts  of  (he  island  ;  but  in  return,  both  in  summer  and 

winter^  there  is  more  wet  and  unsteady  weather*  The 
south-west  winds  blow  here  about  two-thirds  of  the  jetr. 
A  part  of  the  clouds  which  thej  waft  from  the  broad  snr* 
£Eice  of  the  Atlantic  are  intercepted  bj  the  high  grounds 
which  divide  Airshire  from  Renfrewshire  and  Cljdei*? 
dale  ;  but  still  enough  remain  to  diminish  at  Glasgow  the 
intenseness  of  the  summer's  heat  bj  frequent  clouds  snd 
showers,  as  well  as  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  winter.  The 
next  in  frequency  to  the  south-west  wind  is  the  north-east, 
which  for  the  most  part  is  accompanied  with  fair  wea- 
ther. The  rain  which  is  the  heaviest  and  most  lasting, 
but  not  the  most  frequent,  is  from  the  south-east.  The 
wind  seldom  blows  long  from  the  south  without  bringing 
rain ;  and  this  rain  is  heavy,  but  of  shott  continuance. 
The  rain  from  the  west  and  south-west  comes  in  repeated 
showers  between  short  intel'vals  of  fair  weather ;  and  the 
greatest  quantity  of  rain  here  comes  from  the  latter,  which, 
as  the  wind  blows  much  from  that  quarter  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  year,  drenches  the  ground  greatly  at  that  part 
of  the  season.  Rains  from  the  north-west,  north,  and 
north-east,  are  neither  frequent  nor  heavy,  but  sullen  and 
unnourishing.  The  north-east  wind  is  most  frequent  in 
the  months  of  April  and  May;  it  sometimes,  however 
sets  in  during  the  month  of  March. 

Much  more  rain  falls  annually  at  Greenock  than  at 
Glasgow,  and  more  at  Glasgow  than  farther  up  the  coun- 
try at  Hamilton  and  Lanark.  Notwithstsmding  the  mois* 
ture  of  the  climate,  Glasgow  it  a  healthy  residence ;  and 
longevity  is  as  frequent  here  as  elsewhere.  The  unstea- 
diness of  our  climate  seems  in  all  quarters  of  the  coun- 
try to  operate  as  a  powerful  means  of  preventing  the  ex- 
istence or  diffusion  of  contagious  disease,  and  to  remove 
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thebadefiects  otherwise  attendant  upon  si  moist  atmbs*<'^Bcraldcw 

scriptioik 
phcfe*  »■    y 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance^  that  although  Glasgow  Water, 
tttuids  upon  a  naTigable  river,  and  is  inhabited  by  a  race 
of  men  whose  enterprising  spirit  does  not  yield  to  that 
ioond  anywhere  else  in  the  British  islands,  yet  it  is  very 
defectively  supplied  with  water,  both  in  point  of  quantity 
and  quality.  In  consequence  of  the  variety  of  nuaeral 
strata  with  which  this  part  of  the  country  is  enriched,  it 
necessarily  happens  that  most  of  the  springs,  whether  ri- 
ling spontaneously  to  the  surface,  or  reached  by  digging 
wells,  contain  a  certain  degree  of  mineral  impregnatioo. 
Yet  it  is  only  from  wells  or  springs  within  its  own  boun- 
dary that  this  great  city  is  supplied  with  water  ^  most  of 
the  springs  contain  selenite  in  a  greater  or  less  proportion, 
rendering  their  water  what  is  conunonly  denominated 
lari;  in  which  soap  cannot  be  brought  into  solution, 
because  the  alkali  of  the  soap,  uniting  with  the  acid  con- 
tained  in  the  water,  and  its  oil,  uniting  with  the  earthy  sub« 
stance,  forms  an  insoluble  compound  that  floats  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water.  On  account  of  the  numerous  stra* 
ta  of  iron-stone  found  in  the  territory  here,  many  springs 
contain  iron  ;  and  indeed  the  water,  flowing  spontaneously 
from  the  soil  in  most  parts  of  the  neighbourhood,  forms  a 
spontaneous  depositation  of  ochre  or  calx  of  iron.  The 
iron  is  usually  suspended  in  the  water  by  carbonic  acid* 
In  the  Green  of  Glasgow,  however,  is  a  well,  called  the 
Jm*t  tVeU,  of  good  quality.  As  it  stands  near  the  Clyde, 
and  consequently  below  the  city,  its  water  cannot  be  con- 
ducted thither  in  pipes,  and  would  at  all  events  be  insuffi- 
dent  for  general  consumption ;  but  great  numbers  of  fami- 
lies in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  occasionally  supply  them- 
selves with  water  from  thence.  It  appears,  that  towards  the 
western  quarter  of  the  city  the  water  is  more  pure  than 
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•^nerkl  de-ter^ufds  th^  cast  |  and  from  one  well,  called  the  Weit  Pott 
■  ^  I  Welly  which  is  the  best  and  most  abundant  spring  jet  dis* 
covered,  nearly  6000  gallons  are  supposed  to  be  drawn 
dailjTi  Many  proposals  have  been  made  for  supplying 
the  eity  with  water  of  better  quality  and  in  fliore  abutu 
dance.  In  particular,  springs  have  been  pointed  oat  ift 
the  parishes  of  flast  Monkland  and  of  Shotts,  from  which 
it  has  been  thought  that  a  sufficient  supply  might  be  ob* 
tained  by  laying  pipes,  as  has  been  done  for  the  supply  of 
Edinburgh  and  many  other  towns.  It  has  also  been  sag« 
gested>  that  by  means  of  a  steam-engine,  or  other  machU 
nery^  an  abundant  supply  might  at  all  times  be  obtained  by 
forcing  up  the  waters  of  the  Clyde  to  a  sufficient  height  j 
or  an  aqueduct  or  pipes  might  be  brought  from  the  same 
river,  commencing  at  some  distance  upwards.  But  none  of 
these  projects  have  hitherto  been  carried  into  executioti. 

If  Glasgow  be  ill  supplied  with  Water,  it  at  least  en* 
joyt  a  complete  conmiand  of  the  opposite  and  scarcely  less 
necessary  element  of  fire.  It  stands,  a6  already  mentioiu 
^d,  in  the  centre  of  a  great  coal-field  ;  and  that  valuable 
mineral  is  brought  to  the  surface  iti  various  quartera 
iround  it,  and  even  in  its  suburbs,  particularly  at  Cam* 
lachick  To  this  abundance  of  fuel|  together  with  its  na^ 
Irigable  river,  does  Glasgow  in  all  probability  oWt  iti 
fnagnitude  and  importance  ;  an  importance  Which  is  ra- 
pidly increasing,  and  eVery  year  rendering  this  gTeit  city 
ihore  extensive  and  magnificent. 
Mannen.  With  regard  to  the  manners  and  character  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  this  populous  city,  consisting  as  it  docs  of  very 
various  classes  bf  persons,  in  point  of  occupation,  educa- 
tion, and  riches,  it  would  be  improper  to  lay  doWn  any 
general  position ;  because  such  positions,  when  applied 
to  such  a  city,  must  always  prove  incorrect.  Ift  ge* 
heral^  it  may  be  observed^  that  being  at  onct  th^  itaf 
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•f  an  imiveriitj  whicb  is  'wrtU  attended^  and  a  great  dqm«Ckn^  ^^ 
aiereial  and  manufacturing  town^  it  exhibits  that  happy  \  y  ^ 
miltttre  of  enlightened,  and  spectilatiye,  and  enterprising, 
and  active  men,  which  in  all  probability  affords  the  hap«* 
piest  aspect  of  human  society.  It  may  be  remarked^ 
koweTer,  that  as  this  is  the  great  commercial  capital  of 
the  west  of  Scotland,  and  the  centres  of  its  mercantile  spe-^ 
filiations  and  eSbrts,  the  busy  and  active  character  pre- 
domiaates^.  This  -tendency  is  augmented  by  the  circum* 
stance,  that  Edinburgh  being  considered  as  the  fashionable 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  when  a  fohune  is  made  in  Glas- 
gow by  a  great  merchant  or  manufacturer,  his  son  or  o-  . 
ther  ftoccesMr  is  apt  to  retire  to  Edinburgh,  in  pursuit  of 
{ikaitilre^  aAd  to  obtain  an  oppormnity  of  displaying  hit 
health  in  the  principal  seat  of  luxury  and  ostentation. 
Al  th^  leading  men  in  society  in  Glasgow  ai^  engaged 
in  difibtent  departments  df  business,  they  naturally  in* 
ftience  in  Bome  degree  the  manners  of  the  whole.  Hence^ 
tvhile  in  Edinburgh,  young  men,  imitating  the  manners 
of  their  superiors,  are  apt  to  assume  the  appearance  of 
banging  and  idleness ;  in  Glasgow  they  more  frequently 
endeavour  to  seem  extremely  busy,  and  distressed  by  iit 
Extensive  correspondence,  or  the  management  of  a  multi^. 
plicity  of  affairs. 

As  the  rise  of  Glasgow  has  been  very  rapid,  its  inha^ 
bitants  hav«  not  yet  entirely  lost  the  sentiment  usually 
fbnnd  among  those  who  reside  in  small  towns,  of  a  great 
fotidnesa  for  their  6wn  town,  and  a  patriotic  zeal  for  its 
respectability,  and  for  the  fame  of  whatever  is  connected 
with  it.  Hence  the  people  of  Glasgow  seem  much  more 
anxious  than  those  of  the  more  ancient  city  of  Edinburgh^ 
to  exhibit  to  strangers  their  public  buildings  and  the  beau- 
ties of  their  city,  and  are  much  more  anxious  that  it 
should  obtain  applause.     When  the  enumeration  of  the 
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Otnenl  de-people  was^going  on  under  the  populatioa*a^  wUle  the 
ii      y     ■*>  inhabitants  of  more  ancient  towns  were  perfectlj  indiffer- 
ent about  the  matter,  and  either  suffered  it  to  be  conducted 
in  the  most  slovenlj  waj,  or  even  concealed  their  num« 
bers,  to  avdid  the  inconvenience  of  militia  levies  and  other 
public  burdens,  the  leading  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  dis» 
played  a  very  pointed  anzietj  that  no  defect  in  die  enu- 
meration of  their  people  should  take  place,  and  that  their 
town  thould  be  reputed  extremelj  populous  and  exten- 
sive, 
Ghtnctcr       Glasgow  and  its  suburbs  contain  a  vast  body  of  peo- 
of  ch^MCH^pl^  employed  in  weaving  and  in  other  branches  of  Indus- 
pl«-  try  connected  with  manufactures  and  commerce*    Among 

such  a  body  of  conunon  people  a  mixture  of  character 
must  necessarily  prevail.  Happily,  however,  the  decent, 
sober,  and  religious  character  of  the  south-west  of  Scot- 
land greatly  predominates  ;  and  this  character  appears  in 
a  considerable  degree  in  all  ranks  of  persons  hitherto  un- 
subdued by  the  luxury  of  the  times  or  the  pursuit  of 
wealth. 

In  this  great  city,  and  the  different  towns  of  Paisley^ 
Greenock,  Port  Glasgow,  and  others  connected  with  it, 
a  singular  change  or  variety  is  at  times  seen  in  the  spirit 
and  temper  of  the  people,  which  to  persons  unacquainted 
with  the  vicissitudes  of  prosperity  and  adversity  attend- 
ing commercial  pursuits  seems  almost  unaccountable.  At 
one  time,  a  stranger  entering  Glasgow  finds  its  inhabi- 
tants full  of  spirit  and  intrepidity,  possessing  a  boundless 
command  of  riches,  and  setting  no  limit  to  their  enter- 
prises ;  the  poor  man  finds  his  wages  rising,  and  has  the 
fihoice  of  an  endless  variety  of  employers,  all  of  whom 
are  eagerly  flattering  and  bribing  him  to  engage  in  their 
service ;  the  manufacturer  or  merchant,  full  of  ardour 
yki  hope,  finds  his  profits  immense  and  his  predit  vast  % 
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and  the  whole  citT  exhibits  a  8f:ene  of  the  mo9t  Urdenf  inpOowcald* 
duftry,-  nclfivitjy  ao4  h^ppii^w :  But  let  the  sapie  strao? <_..  y.  i 
ger  eater  GUasgow  at  another  period,  and  excepting  the 
£gyac  of  the  streeta^  fmd  the  walls  of  the  buildings  he  will 
see  iio^hing  the  same ;  evexj  coantenance  is  cast  dowa^ 
mnit  despcmdency  aod  mih^ppiness  appear  to  cover  th^ 
whole  coiiiiiuini^  S  the  manu&ctorer  finds  the  goods  he 
has  prepared  of  no  pace  qr  value,  and  must  dismiss 
neaarlj  the  ^O^le  servants  ifi  his  employnotent }  the  mer* 
chant  if  sU  a  stand,  and  knows  not  whom  to  trust ;  great 
hankrttptcies  lutve  haj^ned,  or  are  hourly  ezpectcfd ;  the 
banks  qn  veptnre  to  give  out  little  or  no  money  \  the  poqr 
man  6an  fii^  no  emplojn^ent  wherebjto  earn  bread  for  his 
family  i  qqo  hsilf  of  the  i^en  of  maturp  ^ge  are  under  the 
necessity  of  enlisting  ^s  common  soldiers  ^  $  and  the  whole 
^ty  scons  overwhelmed  with  sadness  and  mourning;'. 

The  cause  of  these  singular  ^nii  important  chfuiges  in  Roisrictoa 
the  stat^  of  mens  qunds  and  prospects  in  this  conuaercial 
dty  sometipaes  ^o|isists  of  political  events  connected  with 
the  gcner^  history  of  the  British  empire,  and  spmetinAes 
of  e;venls  which  s^efn  tp  arise  out  of  the  nature  of  com* 
Bierce  itse^i  Tk^%^  jprevious-t^  the  upfortunate  war  with 
the  Angl^A^Acrii^St  which  teniupatfBd  in  the  permanent 
p^ocal  sepM^on^  the  ra^ce  of  men  by  whom  the  Eng^. 
lisb  hmg^MC^  is  spoken,  the  merchants  of  Gh^sgow  w^v^. 
accustDxosd  to  sei|d  oQt  ^sctors  to  the  North  American  co* 
kmesy  whttf  on  the  one  hand,  sdid  the  maonfactures  of 
the  west  of  Scotland^  and,  m  the  other  hand»  purchased 
tw  their  o^nstimenis  the  produce  of  the  colonies.  This 
^a^  WM  carried  to  an  immense  extent,  «id  pssfred  tb» 


a  It  b  iaid  that  In  the  years  1793  and  1794  upwards  of  xo,ooo  men  en* 
fisted  as  soldiers  at  Gla^go>cr<-*8ee  Broughan  on  the  Coloaial  PaKcf  o(  the 
iMnfcsB  Hationf. 
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^'^'•f^  *»- soufcc  of  great  riches  to  Glasgow.  In  the  jcar  pre- 
Urn  ^mf  ceding  the  war^  the  merchants  of  Glasgow  imported  of 
tobacco  alone  from  Virginia,  Maryland,  and  Caroliflt^no 
less  than  57,143  hogsheads,  being  far  above  one-Kalf  of 
the  whole  qoantity  imported  into  Great  Britain  ;  but  the 
commencement  of  the  war  with  the  colonies  suddenly  pot 
an  end  to  all  commercial  intercourse  with  them,  and  pro* 
red  a  dreadful  stroke  to  the  city  of  Glasgow.  The  colo- 
nists owed  immense  sums  to  the  merchants  of  this  citj. 
These  debts  being  lost  in  an  instnnt,  men  who  tiad  previ- 
ously with  some  reason  considered  themsehret  as  possessed 
of  great  opulence,  were  suddenly  reduced  to  bankruptcy 
-and  ruin  ;  and  the  whole  city  and  the  neighbouriBg  manu- 
facturing districts  felt  themselves  involved  in  the  calamity. 
In  like  manner,  after  Mr  Pitt's  commercial  treaty  had 
introduced  the  British  manufactures  into  France,  when  the 
war  of  the  revolution  put  a  stop  to  the  immense  demand 
for  goods  from  that  country,  great  calamities  were  expe- 
rienced, and  every  man's  enterprises  or  views  were 
brought  to  a  stand.  Afterwards,  howevor,  the  demands  of 
the  state  tot  articles  requisite  for  the  army,  together  wiA 
the  channel  to  the  continental  market,  which  was  opened 
through  Hamburgh  and  other  quarters,  restored  the  de- 
mand for  the  productions  of  this  manufacturing  city,  and 
enlivened  its  commeree  ;  but  on  the  unexpected  return  of 
peace  dining  the  administration  of  Mr  Addington,  die  de- 
lusive hope  of  a  restoration  of  the  Frendi  maricetpnt  ta 
«nd  to  the  traffic  thro'  Hamburgh ;  while  the  termination  of 
the  demands  of  the  state  occurring  at  the  same  instant,  ren- 
^dered  the  return  of  peace  «  period  of  misfortune  to- this  great 
t  trading  community.  It  became  necessary  to  find  out  a  new 
market  for  goods  ;  and,  in  the  mean  while,  the  adventu- 
rer, possessing  little  credit  or  capital,  but  who  bad  previ- 
ously entered  into  a  short  career  of  prosperity,  was  nuo- 
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tdi   The  wealthier  merchadts  being  at  i  stand,  sCisperMled^^ctM**!  ^ 
their  operations  for  a  jtime  ;  and  the  ordinary  tradesman  —  ^^   ■< 
or  artixan,  who  depended  for  subsistence  upon  the  paj- 
;beot  of  his. daily  laboar,  experienced  severe  distress. 

Besides  the  vicissitudes  of  good  and  bad  fortune  which 
occur  to  manufacturers  and  merchants  in   consequence 
of  the  quarrels  of  princes,  and  the  great  changes  which 
take  place  in  the.  historj  of  nations,  there  would  seem  to 
k  something  in  the  nature  of  commerce  itself  which  leads 
penodics(llj  to  embarrassment  and  distress.     When  any 
branch  of  manufacture  proves  prosperous,  or  when  the 
exportatton  of  goods  to  a  particular  country  proves  pro* 
Stable,  adventuriera  instantly  crowd  into  the  train  of  em** 
ployment  which  th^y  see  crowned  with  success.  .  The 
bankers,  who  are  a  set  of  men  that  derive  ,profit  firom 
lending  mcney,  finding  the  merchants- and  manufacturers 
prosperous^  are  led  to  augment  their  own  traffic  by  aug* 
menting  the  extent .  of  the  accommodatipn   which    they 
bestow.     This  circuihstance  affords  an  additional  temp* 
tation  to  the  traders  and  manufacturers  to  pursue  their 
peculations  vnth  unbounded  eagerness.     The  first  profits 
of  every   enterprising  adventurer,  instead  of  being  con* 
lidered.as  a  capital  to  yield  an  estiabUshed  income^  are  ex- 
pended, with  as  much  more  as  the  credit  of  these  profits 
will  procure,  in  extending  his  speculations.    Thus  a  man 
who  has  gained  L.  20,000  by  spinning  cotton*yam  with 
machinery,  instantly  builds  another  niill  of  double  the 
extent,  and  expends  L.  40,000,  that  is,  ti^loe  as  much  as 
be  is  worthy  in  the  speculation.     Hence,  instead  of  beoo-  , 
Bung  easy,  and  attaining  to  comfort  and  a  competency  by 
bis  success,  hb  growing  aviarice  or  ambition  only  involves 
bim  in  more  extensive  enterprises,  and  more  involved 
transactions.     Al  length,  from  these  immense  underta- 
kings, the  market  is  overstocked,  goo4s  are  found  to  have 
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Onatl  ^bceo  produced  k  £ar  greater  abundftice  than  is  twcesutf 
\m  y.  .1  to  supply  the  demand;  the  eoaseqoeace  of  wUch  is,  that 
tfaey  can  no  longer  be  profitably  sold,  wfaile,  at  tlie  same 
time^  an  enormous  quantity  resaains  in  A^  warehouses  of 
the  merchants  or  great  naanufacturers^  As  evtty  man  ha» 
expended  his  whole  capital  in  his  eoterpri^eSyaad  stretched 
his  credit  to  the  utmost,  sonoe  indiri^ull  is  speedily  un« 
dcT  the  necessity  of  selling  his  goods  fi>r  what  they  wilt 
bring.  This  sinks  the  Taiue  of  the  commodity  ^  and  men 
possessed  of  immense  qoantities  of  it,  find  tfaeiir  pK)pcf^ 
becoming  in  their  hands  like  debased  coin,  wliidi  brings 
only  a  trifling  price  ;  they  are  iwable,  therefore,  by  saleSf 
to  make  regular  payments  of  the  pnrcfaases  they  ha!v«^ 
made.  Bankruptcies  cooonneiice.  The  bankers  or  i|io* 
ney  .lenders,  crer  watdiM  of  die  oondud  of  their  debtees, 
tbemercSumts  and  mamrfacturers,  iustaartly  tdu  the  alarm, 
and  refuse  fmher  ascommodotioD ;  the  wfaol^  commer« 
cial  community  beocuues  involved  in  embmsassmepty  oon- 
iusicm,  and  insolvency^  The  branches  of  business  wfaidl 
are  still  prosperous  cannot  he  carried  on,  becaoie  it  is 
not  known  how  far  the  ostensible  conductors  of  them  ouijf 
not  be  cdnoeoted  with  those  departtpents  of  trade  which 
.  have  brpughl  luin  upoii  those  employed  91  them.  The 
convulsion  seaches  in  itseffiDcts  die  humhie  cottages  of  di^ 
remotiest  villages,  beeasap  diere  the  loom  ufii,  die  spi»* 
nlng  wheel  had  been  empfeyed  in  the  service,  aa4  thdr 
payment  depended  upon  the  prosperity^  of  the  opulent  ma« 
aufactumr,  whose  -misfortunes  thus  spread  calami^  far 
and  wide. 

Stilly  however,  it  has  been  the  good  fettuoe  ef  <]l^|as> 
gow,  that  no  evil  or  reaction  winch  k  has  ezpenencod  ham 
ever  br4yught  mkters  back  to  the  pMut  at  wliioh  ats  im« 
provenent  comaaenoed  ^  andthe  aeeomnlation  of  weafch 
dorihg^tinmof  prosperity  has  ailways  beea  fir-gteiter  tfM 
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fte  \xmti  wUch  It  ftuflfered  from  the  interfaplkm  of  !ts<^^ff^^ 
frtde  bj  polidca!  events^  or  from  the  embftrrassment  ^  ■  ■  y  ■  ■  ■  i 
ptodnced  bj  th«  excess  of  thos%.  efforts  which  hnre  proved 
Ibe  soiiree  of  it%  prosperity*  After  n  shbrt  period  of  per<^ 
fktity  and  distlres^  it  has  alwajs  recommenced  its  pro* 
gress  ftom  a  m#re  adranced  station  than  that  at  which 
its  career  began ;  and  notwithstanding  (he  misfbrtnnei 
cf  indlTidualSy  and  the  anxieties  of  aU,  the  commercial 
^ommunhy  has  proceeded  in  a  steady  march  towards  the 
acqaisitkm  of  immense  opulence. 

We  sbonld  interlmpt  too  tog&ch  onr  description  of  thoArranfe? 
ejects  wonhj  of  notice  ih  this  beautiful  citj  were  we°^^* 
here  to  pursae  farther  these  general  remarks.  We-  ri»B 
take  the  libertj,  bowe¥er»  to  reluae  the  sal^t  at  tlie 
dose  of  ismt  dsHriptive  and  hijMorical  account  of  it.  In 
the  mean  while^  we  shall  arrange  oar  remaisnng  observa^ 
-tiofis  opdn  the  most  important  bmlding«  and  institutions 
rf  Qbsgow^  as  nearly  as  potoible^  onder  the  sanae  heads  aff 
we  fonftfriy  did  when  treating  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh  s 
that  is,  wtt  shall  consider  its  establi8hmeilts,^/f.  For  tho 
iUpport  of  religion  ^^^iconJfy^  For  literature  i  thitdfy,  The 
cbtritoble  institutions  which  it  contains ;  fotJribfy,  The 
esubUshnMUts  for  public  amosement ;  fifthly^  The  muni^ 
^ipal  mstitntiofts  of  the  city ;  simihfyf  Its  conamerce  and 
manufftcttit^s  \  and,  4ev>entbljf  Itt  population.  We  shtU 
eoficlnde  th0  whohi  with  a  irery  poncise  view  of  the  his* 
foty  of  GlisgOW. 

HELIGIOUS  establishments  of  GLASGOW. 

WMISM  the  J^fbrmatioli  from  popery  took  place,  the 
Scottish  reformers  did  tiot  at  onoe  so  far  surmount  their 
whole  prejudices  as  instantly  to  pass  from  the  catholic  hi- 
etiitchy  io  the  system  0f  cofhpkte  preibyterian  ec[uaiity 
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Religtm  which  wtk  afterwttds  established  amoog  the  dergj.  The 
kingdom  was  at  first  divided  into  districts,  over  each  of 
which  a  supetintendant  of  the  clergy  was  placed  ;  the  %u^ 
perintendant  of  the  west  of  Scotbind,  at  the  same  times 
acted  as  the  officiating  clergyman  of  Glasgow.  He  wa& 
assisted  in  his  labours  in  the  parish  of  Glasgow  by  a 
vex7  numerous  kirk-session,  consisting,  in  1583^  ^f  ook 
less  than  sixty-one  laymen ;  thirty^five  of  whom  were  de-i 
tiominated  ekUrs,  and  twenty^siz  were  called  deaconr.  hk 
proportion '  as  the  reformed  clergy  became  more  oome^ 
TOtts,  Glasgow  and  its  neighbourhood  cam^  to  b*  con- 
sidered as  too  extensive  for  the  lahoura  of  a  mgle  cler<^ 
^yman ;  it  was  therefore  divided,  k  1595,  iiito  two 
parts.  Aa  extensive  tract  of  territory  around  the  city, 
Qow  containing  many  populous  villages  and  suburbs,  was 
formed  inta  one  parish,  called  the  Baroay,  while  the  city 
itself  became  a  separate  parish  ;  but  the  city  has  ulti- 
tfvmber  of  mately  been  divided  into  eight  parishes,  called,  from  the 
'•'**^  places  of  performing  divine  service,  the  Inner  High 
Church,  the  Outer  High  Church,  the  Tron  Church,  the 
College  Church,  the  Wynd  Church,  the  ITcM-th-west 
Church,  St  Andrew's  Church,  and  St  Enoch's  Churih, 
each  of  which  has  a  separate  clergyman,  and  each  of 
them  has  a  separate  kirk-session  :  But  it  appears  thai  iq^ 
aome  respects  the  city,  exclusive  of  the  Barony  and  Gor- 
bals,  is  still  considered  as  one  great  parish,  for  the  mem* 
bers  of  all  the  particular  sessions  assemble  together  on  tha 
first  Thursday  of  every  month,  in  one  general  session,  for 
the  discussion  of  whatever  relates  to  religious  order  u» 
the  city,  or  the  administration  of  the  funds  allotted  to  thcr 
support  of  the  poor,  whether  arising  from  the  public  coU 
lections  at  th^  churches,  or  from  other  charitable  don^ 
tions. 

In  considerini;  the  religious  establishments  of  GlasgOK^ 


Glasoom-  Cathedral  . 
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fie  Cathcdra^^MT  BSsK  Church  necesstrilr  takes  the  lead.  Religiout 

,  ,  .  establish- 

It  is  andoubtedlj  the  most  entire  specimen  of  ancient  Go-     menu, 
thic  architecture  in  Scotland.    The  see  of  Glasgow  is  said  Q^^^[r^ 
to  have  been  founded  about  the  -year  560,  bj  St  Mungo 
or  Kentigem,  who  was  the  first  bishop*     The  Cathedral 
itself  was  founded  in  the  year  1123^  by  John  Achaius  bi- 
shop of  Glasgow  ;  it  was  consecrated  in  the  year  1136  in 
presence  of  David  the  Firsts  king  of  Scotland,  and  dedi- 
eated  to  St  Kentigem  or  to  St  Mungo.     The  legendary 
history  of  St  Kentigern  is  this :  He  was  the  natural  son  St  Mun^^ 
of  Eugenius  the  Third,  king  of  the  Scots,  and  a  daughter  ^^^^^ 
of  Lothus  king  of  the  Picts*     His  mother  Thamit,  when 
near  the  time  of  her  delivery,  in  order  to  conceal  her 
shame,  threw  herself  into  an  open  boat,  with  a  view  to 
its  being  cast  away  ;  and  after  being  for  some  time  tossed 
abont  the  Firth  of  Fo^,'  was  driven  ashore  near  the  east 
end  of  the  town  of  Culross,  where  the  remains  of  a  chapel 
dedicated  to  St  Mungo  are  still  to  be  seen,  and  where  the 
frail  Pictish  princess  brought  forth  her  son.  St  Mungo  was 
idocated  at  Culross,  under  the  tuition  of  Servanus  or  St 
Serff,  who  lived  there  in  a  hermitage.     The  story  of  Stst  SerfL 
Serff,  the  tutor  of  St  Mungo,  is  abundantly  singular,  as 
given  in  the  Lochleven  Chronicle.     St  Serff  was  son  to 
the  King  of  Canaan,  and  resigned  his  paternal  inheritance 
to  a  younger  brother  that  he  might  be  at  liberty  to  travel. 
About  the  time  of  the  death  of  Pope  John  the  Third,  A.  D* 
511,  he  came  to  Rome,  and  according  to  the  legend  was 
raised  to  the  papacy,  which  he  held  seven  years*  This  Pin- 
kerton  thinks  to  be  a  fable,  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  St  Serff  was  a  native  of  Italy.    Setting  out  from  Rome, 
and  travelling  through  France,  he  arrived  at  the  shore  op- 
posite to  Britain,  where  he  embarked  with  his  retinue  of 
100  men,  and  after  a  prosperous  voyage  arrived  at  the 
Id^d  of  lochkeith  between  Leith  and  Kinghom..    There 
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^^^^^  he  li^as  TisiteH  by  St  Adaman,  th6  i^lbit  df  feoliiddll^ 
ifathti;  dud  entreated  to  eome  to  Fife«  In  cbniplinnce  wit&  At 
'  holy  man's  reqtiest  h6  left  Inchkeith  and  AtH^ed  at  By* 
sart,  and  proceeding  from  thence  bj  watei'j  came  to  Ktiw 
noul.  There  he  cast  his  rod  upon  the  witter,  and  it  in^^ 
Stant)^  became  a  large  apple«tfee  bearing  skbUndahce  of 
fruit.  Having  performed  this  mihtele,  St  Ser^  passed 
over  to  Culross,  intending  to  found  a  church ;  but  he  was 
opposed  bj  Brude,  at  that  time  kmg  of  the  Picts.  Brude 
being  seized  by  a  severe  illness,  Was  restored  to  health  by 
the  prayers  of  St  Serff,  ahd  made  the  holy  ma6  a  grant  6f 
the  lands  of  Guhoss ;  and  in  the  words  of  the  Chronicle^ 

Tlieir  £rtt  Sasct  Serf  took  hi*  rcnit 

To  lif  on  that  u  he  might  get. 

And  there  he  bivught  up  Sind  Mlm^if 

Thtt  lyne  wm  hkhop  6f  GUigow  | 

Syne  ire  Cnh-oit  hf  past  ^vja 

To  the  Inch  of  Lochleven. 

The  King  Brude  of  derocion 

Mad  till  Sanct  Sttt  dbnatiMi 

OfthfttlMh,  and  he  dwek  tiMriV 

THl  i^vch  years  our  panit  were. 

St  Scrff  moreover  performed  many  wonderful  miracle^, 
beat  the  Devil  at  a  disputation,  and  at  length  died  at  Cul^ 
ross. 

According  to  Spottiswood,  St  Mungo,  while  under  th^ 
charge  of  Ser^'aniis,  *'  gave  tokens  of  his  rare  piety,  for  he 
was  in  prayer  more  frequent  than  young  ones  are  seen  U> 
be,  of  a  spare  diet,  and  so  compassionate  to  the  poor  that 
he  distributed  all  that  came  into  his  hands  amongst  then). 
Servanus  loving  him  beyond  others,  was  ordinarily  wonk 
to  call  him  Mohagb,  which  signifies  d^ar  Jriend*  After 
his  tutor's  death,  St  Kentigern  went  into  Wales,  whert 
he  founded  a  monastery  between  the  rivers  Elwid  and 
Edway.     In  this  monastery  666  people  were  daily  enter* 


ai^tii  DT  {heie  €00  irett  kept  ettploye*  ^Ihiit  the  *^'^^ 
te)dfe,  Wbiie  36*  kBo^rW  without  j  thert^  pHjtA  iA  sttc*  rnehtt. 
cetiibh;  80  thatdutin^  the  whole  tWWitjr.ftwlir  hdilti  Sohie*  ~'  '"  "'^ 
body  ^ts  alWiy^  thus  ehgagM.^  St  K^tij^eim  at  khgth 
iKtiWrtied  to  l&k  nidirt  tovtntry,  and  filed  his  Ire^dehc^  it 
dbsgow^  y^hisrc,  aecorditig  t6  Spottiswoodi  *^  he  laid  ^6 
fboh^tioh  6f  a  statelj  cfauirhy  ili  which  he  was  int^tred«** 
t^  same  tothor  i-ehiarks^  that  it  is  said^  **  Ihki  after  he 
*Mlic  to  y^aJrs  of  ondetstandbg  he  did  nevet  eat  flesh  oi^ 
tkrte  wine  dt  ai^y  ^taH^  drink  ;  tod  when  he  went  to  i^st 
slept  Jo/0,  the  eold  ground,  having  a  stone  for  his  pillow.^ 
It  is  add^d  that  he  reached  th^  age  of  nine  score  aiid  five 
ftixs.  When  t&6  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  was  feated  ifi 
honont  Df  hiin,  the  ttr^rtnues  of  the  see  were  found  Ins 
adequlEiite  to  the  ex^ehce,  and  recourse,  was  had  td  a  con. 
iribntitM  throughout  til  the  parishes  in  Scotland. 

At  tJjte  telbrraation,  the  archWshop  of  Glasgow  Was  a 
^ames  Bteton>  nephew  to  Cardiilal  Beatdn  irchbishop  of 
St  AftArew.  He  attempted  at  ^t  to  defend  himself  against 
the  tttthulent  attacks  which  At  that  time  wene  made  upoA 
the  ftnonastetie^  ted  powerful  ecdesi3siti«s.  He  formed 
lui  affiancb  with  the  Dukb  of  Chate}herault,  who  agreed 
to  def6i^  him,  and  he  Ibttified  his  cas^k  tHth  mote  t:ari6 
than  fotmei^ly ;  but  finding  the  tbrfent  6f  public  senti* 
Ikxent  too  strbng  t6  be  resisted,  he  fited  to  fV^hce  in  1S60, 
cfttfyitig  with  him  the  atchives  bf  his  see,  which  he  lite- 
I>osited  iik  the  Scots  College  at  Paris,  in  the  monastery  t>f  Relict  oocc 
Carthusians.  He  likewise  tbbk  with  him  the  t^Hcs  of ^^^^iST 
tebts  Which  Were  preserved  in  th6  Cathedral,  together 
"With  the  most  t^luable  moveables  contained  in  it.  Among 
others  Wtte  the  following :  The  twelve  apostles  in  silver, 
^d  the  imag6  of  out  Saviour  in  gold  ;  two  sUvet  crosses^ 
adorned  with  prtciotis  stoties,  ahd  ^riched  With  Smaft 
potions  of  the  wobd  of  the  true  eross  bf  jcsus  Christ  ^ 
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^^^]^k!  ^^  ^^^  cmskets  or  coffers,  one  conttinin^  some  of  the 
mentf.  batr  of  the  blest e4  Virgin,  and  another  conUuning  a  piece 
'  '  of  the  hair-garment  vrom  by  St  Kentigem,  and  a  part  of 
the  scourge  with  which  he  flogged  himielf,  likewiaea 
part  of  the  scourge  used  bj  the  turbulent  St  Thomas 
a-Becket  of  Canterbury  ;  a  piece  of  St  Bartholemew't 
akin  formed  the  precious  relic  contained  in  another  as* 
ket ;  a  bone  of  St  Ninian  was  in  a  different  casket ;  and 
the  last  of  the  five  held  a  piece  of  the  girdle  worn  by  the 
blessed  Virgin.  The  rtmaining  relics  carried  off  by  the 
archbishop  were  not  contained  in  such  valuable  matexials ; 
a  bone  of  St  Magdalene  was  contained  in  a  ct^tal  case. 
In  four  crystal  phials  were  contained  the  following  relicts 
In  the  first  was  a  portion  of  the  Virgin  Muxj^s  milk,  and 
a  piece  of  the  manger  of  the  stable  in  which  Jesus  Christ 
was  born.  lu  the  second  phial  was  a  red  liquor  that 
flowed  in  former  times  from  the  tomb  of  St  Kendgem  s 
the  third  phial  contained  some  bones  of  St  Eugene  and 
St  Blaise  ;  and  in  the  fourth  phial  was  part  of  the  tomb 
of  St  Catherine.  Besides  these  there  were  six  hides  or 
skins  containing  very  jftecidus  relics.  In  one  was  a  piece 
of  St  Martin's  cloak,  and  in  another  was  a  part  of  the  bo- 
dies of  St  Ke^tigem  and  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  b 
two  linen  bags  were  the  bones  of  St  Kentigem  and  St 
Thanew,  and  other  saints;  and  a  wooden  chest  contained  a 
multitude  of  small  relics.  These  riches  had  for  ages  ren- 
dered the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  venerable,  and  a  place  to 
which  pilgrimages  were  made. 
#ichedra1.  When  the  most  distinguished  religious  edifices  were  de- 
▼cTaTST  stroyed  at  the  reformation,  the  Cathedral  of  Glasgow  was 
Fcforma-  preserved  by  the  interference  of  some  of  the  most  reason- 
able of  the  citixens,  who  proposed  to  use  it  as  a  place  of 
public  worship.  When  the  point  was  debated  in  the  town- 
council,  the  provost  for  the  time  judiciously  said,  'M  am 
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ilDrpuIling'down  the  (Ad  churchy  bat  not  tiU  wc  have  first  '^^g^ 
built  anew  one/'  It  was  thus  jH'eserved  during  the  first  mentt. 
tempest  of  the  reformation ;  and  the  citizens  appear  to  have  ' 
afterwards  recovered  a  portion  of  their  ancient  attachment 
to  it..  In  1579,  the  prmdpal  of  thjc  university,  an4  the 
protestant  clergy  in  the  neighbourhood,  having  at  length 
prevaikd  with  the  magistrates  to  destroy  this  vast  monu- 
menrof  the  idolatry  of  their  forefathers,  a  great  number 
of  workmen  were  hired,  and  assembled  in  solenmform^ 
to  proceed  to  the  ptous  work  of  demolishing  the  build* 
iqg;  but  the  members  of  the  incorporations  of  the  city, 
according  to  the  violent  temper  of  the  age,'  instantly  flew 
Xq  arms,  took  possession  of  the  building,  -and  threatened 
^ith  instant  death  the  firsts  individual  who  should  attempt 
to  violate  itt  The  magistrates,  to  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  city,  were  i^ider  the  necessity  of  engaging  to  preserve 
the  Cathedral.  The  clergy  presented  a  complaint  to  go* 
?emment,  and  the  leaders  of  the  insurrection  were  sum« 
moned  to  attend  the  privy  •council ;  but  government  ha« 
ving  approved  of  the  conduct  of  the  insurg^ts,  the  fabric^ 
|ias  from  that  time  remained  i^imolest^d. 

The  Cathedral,  as  already  mentioned,  stands  at  the  up^Cathcinl 
per  or  northerly  part  of  the  High  Street  of  Glasgow^i  in  a^^*^**^ 
very  elevated  siti^ation,  conunanding  a  view  of  the  vale 
tf  Clyde  from  th^  mountam  of  Tintoc  on  the  east,  to  Pais. 
)ey,  Greenock,  and  the  mountains  of  Argyleshire  on  the 
west.  Immediately  to  the  east  of  the  Cathedral  is  a  deep  nJ 
vine,  in  which  flows  the  MoUendinar  or  Gallowgate  Bumy 
^d  in  its  vicinity,  on  the  opposite  side,  is  a  modem  puUit' 
{milding,  the  Infirmary,  to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  which 
forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rude  majesty  of  this  aa« 
oent  Gothic  fabric.    The  length  of  the  Cathedral  withi« 
|he  walls  is  S39  feet,  and  its  breadth  72  feet.   The  height 
ff  tbe  cboif  from  the  floor  to  the  roof  is  00  leet  ^  that  of 


ftfc!W6ti«  thfc  nav^  !16W  eaUcd  the  Inner  High  Chuficb,  85  fcet# 
mehti.  The  clrooinfei'ence  of  the  walls,  inthoat  foUonnng  th« 
'  li^Indlngs  of  the  aisles,  is  915  feet.  It  is  supported  by 
i4l  pillars,  and  lighted  bj  151  windoWl.  Like  all  oOitt 
bnil^gs  of  a  similar  nature,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  cros^ 
t^hose  greatest  length  runs  from  east  to  west,  and  its  trans* 
•eetse  6r  shottest  length  from  north  to  sOnth.  On  the  out* 
side  of  the  building,  the  walls  which  run  east  and  west 
are  supported,  or  rather  aided,  bj  strong  pillars  or  bot^ 
tres^  standing  out  from  the  walls,  but  lealiing  toward^ 
them.  Between  each  of  the  great  pillars  are  placed  Go* 
thic  windows  of  different  dimensions^  This  succession  of 
pillars  and  winddws  proceeds  along  the  whole  outside  of 
the  side  walls  of  the  building  from  ea^  to  west,  excepting 
it  the  oentre,  where  the  transverse  part  of  the  cross  pr0* 
Jtct*  outward  on  both  sides.  The  ends  of  this  projection 
eontaih  each  a  great  window  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Ca«^ 
thedral,  40  feet  high  and  ta  feet  in  breadth  at  the  base. 
Along  the  side  walls  the  alternate  windows  and  pillarf 
fibach  nearly  to  the  commencement  Of  Ae  roof  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  wall.  From  the  wall  springs  the  roof,  whict^ 
rises  obliquely  ihward,  and  thereafter  reaches  a  second  or 
ihner  wall,  the  nirhole  length  of  which  is  divided,  like  tbt 
lower  or  front  w*ll,  by  pillars  or  projections,  between 
each  bf  Which  ztt  three  narrow  Gothic  windows  tm  thd 
^^e  line  with  the  window^  Of  the  lower  stoty.  The  in* 
net  side  walls  support  a  roof  which  h  covered  tvith  Ifead. 
The  inner  walls  rest  upon  Gothic  arches  suppbtted  bjr 
pillarb  within  the  building.  This  church  has  two  tbwei^ 
tor  steeples ;  one  of  these,  at  the  west  end,  is  a  square 
tower,  which  rises  abbut  so  feet  above  the  roof,  and 
thereafter  tttminates  in  a  roof  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid, 
Which  is  covered  with  lead.  The  great  tower  ol:  steeple 
^scs  from  the  ientre  of  flw^  \Vhole  tiulWing.    Itsibrtn,  tti 


the  licight  of  aboi^t  30  feet  from  the  roof  of  the  Ca«  '['^^ 
thedraly  is  square,  tcrmmating  in  a  bctdement  and  bal- 
lustrade.  Within  tbe  battlement  an  octaQg;ular  spire  of 
a  tapering  form  ascends,  and  is  terminated  hj  a  vane  or 
weathercock*  The  oct^ngnlar  spire  is  adorned  hj  two 
ballastradesy  and  bj  several  Crothic  windowa.  The  height 
of  this  middle  steeple  is  228  feet  from  the  floor  of  the 
choir,  or  aiS  feet  above  the  l<evel  of  the  Clyde.  In  theCitatBetL 
lesser  steeple  is  placed  a  dock  and  a  great  bell,  which  is 
twelve  £Bct  one  indi  in  cireiim&rence,  and  has  a  gifave 
and  deep  noti*  It  is  mog  at  the  haur  of  ten  every  eveii* 
ing«  In  1189  it  was  accidentally  cradced  by  some  per- 
sons who  bad  got  admission  to  titestei^e.  It,wasthere« 
foif  seal  to  London  and  cast  anew.  On  ihc  outside  of  it 
is  the  foUi)wiag  inscription  : 

£i  ihe  ye^  of  Gtaoe 

15P4, 

MARCUS  KNOX, 

A  Merdiant  in  Glasgow, 

Zealous  for  tbe  inteieat  of  the  Reformed  Religseff 

Caused  me  to  be  fid>ricated  in  Holland 

Fer  the  Uae  of  his  Fdlow«cttizens  of  Glasgow  ;. 

And  placed  me  with  sdemnity 

In  the  Tower  of  their  Cathedral* 

My  FuiictioQ 

Was  announced  by  the  Impreas  on  my  Bosom, 

(Me  imdi$o  0miai  Doctrmmm  umetam  at  dbcas^  /)   - 

And 

i  was  taught  to  prodaim  the  Hours  of  unheeded  Time. 

1S5  Y^oss  Jiid  I  soanded  these  awfid  Warnings, 

'    When  I  wasbrol^en- 
^  the  Hands  of  inconsiderate  and  unskiUiil  Men« 


«  Cottt  thftt  ye  mty  4e«ii  kolf  deoiriaei 


^Jj^^J*  In  the.  Year  17P0, 

aicBtf.  I  was  cast  inta.t}ie  Fnrnace^  «  ^ 

'  Ri^CoQiiided  at  London^ 

And  reti^ned  to  mj  sacred  Vocation, 

^  Reader,    - 

Thott  also  9halt  know  a  Resurvection  ; 

May:  it  be  unto  eternal  Life  ! 

TboTttas  Mears  fecit f  Lond^n^  1790. 

The  chapt^^hoost  was  in  the  north  cross  o£  the  Cwm 
thedral,^  and  had*^  a. communication  with  die  ni^ve  by  « 
vaulted  entry.  The  south  cross  was  never  completed, 
and  is  at  present  used  as  a  bnrjing-placeifoi^'lhe  dergj  of 
the  citj.  '  Its  architecture  appears  to  have  been  finer  tlMUi 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  building*  Its  orcbtd  roof  it  sup^ 
ported  by  columns  adjoining  to  the  outer  walls.  These 
columns  or  pillars  support  Gothic  archesr  There  is  also 
a  row  of  pillars  in  the" centre;  the  capitals  of  the  whole 
are  highly  omsunented«  The  south  pArt  of  the  cross  is 
supposed  to  be  of  no  older  date  than  I500u  The  area  o£ 
the  top  of  it  is  Bt  present  formed  into  an  anuuiiented  piece 
of  ggrden  ground.  The  consistorkl  bouse,  m  whieh  the 
bishop's  courts  were  formerly  held^  projects  from  the 
south-west  comer  of  the  Cathedral*  The  principal  gate, 
which  is  now  shut  upy  is  large  and  magnificent.  It  is  on 
the  ^ytsty.  betwixt  the  o^osistorial  house  and  the  devest 
tow^r  or  steeple*  The  osoal  entries  are  at  present  oa  the 
south.  The  building  is-  at  present  occupied  by  three 
churches^  besides  the  fdioity  which  remains  in  somedtgiea 
Monern  di- empty.  These  ore  called  (he  Outer  Church,  Innec  High 
Church,  and  Barony  Chnrdii  Th^  Outer  Church  was 
formed]^  ia  part  of  the  choir ;  from  the  rest  of  whidi  it  is 
at  present,  separated  by  a  divisioiuwall  of  stone.  Bere 
are  to  be  seep  two  rows  .of  Gothic  columns^  which  support 
tilie  ioacr  side  walls  of  the  Cathedral.     Ai^ches  sptiBK 
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Irom  Cbe  n>p  ef  ihe  pillars^  and  cotinect  them  wiA  eiach  ^^|!^ 
other.     Upon  these  arches  the  inner  side  walls  are  tmilt.     fncmt. 
In  the  choir  is  tio  be  seen  the  same  tttnge  of  pillars,  with  ''    ' 
windows  between  each%     The  (oat  most  easterly  pillars 
are  very  massy;  each  of  them  is  30  feet  in  circumference 
and  88  feet  in  height ;  they  support -the  great  steeple  ia 
the  centre  of  die  church.    Bei*e  an  6rgan,  belonging  to  th« 
iDStitution  for  sacred  music,  has  been  erected. 

In  the  Inner  I£gh  Church  is  to  be  seen  to  advantage 
the  lofty  arched  roof  Which  ^ptings  ft^om  the  top  of  the 
ximer  walls ;  on  the  ««st,  in  the.area  which  is  now  at  the 
bade  of  the  pulpit>  stood  the  altar ;  northward  from  which 
is  the  vestry,  the  ro<>f  of  which  is  supported  by  a  single 
pillar  19  feet  in  height,  from  which  spring  arches  in  all 
dffectioas  towards  pillars  in  each  angle  of  the  house.  The 
Barony  dittrdh  is  a  very  dismal  -place,  sijtualed  inuiae^ 
diately  under  die  nave  or  Inner  High  Church  to  theeast 
t>(  the  cross.  It  -was  formerly  used  *as  a  burying  vault  i 
at  the  eastern  part  of  it,  immediately  below  the  great  al« 
tar,  is  shown  the  monument  of  St  Mungo  or  Kentigern, 
and  the  bason  for  coptaining  the  holy  waters  Upon  the 
whole,  thisimst  and  massy -pile  conveys  a  high  idea  of 
the  power  of  the  church  in  ancient  times,  and  no  small 
opinion  of  the  archtteetural  skill  <^  the  age  in  which  it 
was  erected*  From  an  iiiscription  upon  the  abbey  churdt 
of  Melrose  in  1140,  the  architect  appears  to  have  been 
John  Murdo,  a  Parisian. 

John  Murdo  tome  time  callit  was  I^ 

And  boro  in  Paryise  certainly, 

And  had  in  kef>png  all  tnaaon  Wotlc 

0£SaoaaDdcieyi,;MMHf«Kirk   ..     .     '  ^    , 

Of  GlasgnrMelrot,,andPasUf» 

Oi  Nyddytdal,  and  of  Oalway. 

Ptay  to  God  and  Mari  baith,   '         '     ^ 

And  fireet^St  John  keep  thitlialy  kyr):  frae  skattb 


■coft4«      ^^  College  Churpb  ^riye?  U«  iwdc  frofn  i*>  vUialtf 
Church.  ^  the  College  or  Utivemtj,  to  the  s^utbwiM^  of  whidk 
it  ts  pWoed*    Oil  Uie  mhio  spot  stood  m  mm^t  Gotbii 
•  pile^  the  Gburch  of  the  BlM^sMiw  <U9PoM  to  hftT« 
bf)e%  nu^  Hi^mi  thaa  tbe  Ci|ttie<)r^  bj  jo^MrljSOp  jf  ^ri, 
This  ancient  buildiag  wiis  d^^'oyed  bjtigl^toiiig  in  X€O0, 
and  tb«  preaen^  fii^brig  yrMbwlt  en  i^  ttt^  $^  years  tbere« 
jrfi^p,    tittle  tfim  or  oiwwii^t  %ppWf  in  i<^  fs  tbo  prcar 
bjto^iaQS  of  tha^  ogi9  thfir^gbtthi^y  oo^Id  not  remove  thcaiT 
^Ivoa  fistr  ^npi^gb  ^pw^  t^e  tpkodoor  wM^  fiooonipyHe4 
tbe  )5pttbo|if  WQV^bifh 
Troo         Xbe  Tron  or  Lugb  Cli«rfib»  which  ^Uada  iath^  Tro^i' 
^  *  glltp,  MWr  the  head  of  Kii%g  Street,  the  iti^ple  of  wtiiob 
I)ri^ftcts  into  ^  street,  and  i%  Bpcft  from  t^fi  Cro^s^  if  f 
b4i9d9a9i«  Qiodern  building  ecfcted  in  J17M:.   Ajlitis^tr 
rounded  by  btlUdings^  it  w^  tboughl  that  it  i»igbt  not  bf 
pOS9ihIfi  to  light  it  sufficieotjy  by  window^  im  the  ^ider 
v^a.  It  is  tb^^ferB  crowned  ia  the  ooptce  qf  tbe  roof  by 
^gbstdpme,  A<rbH<^b  w#aorigia«Ji^fouifd^bareby  tfaf 
iK)iamiwty  of  Qla^pw  in  HM  i  it  was  dedicated  to  tbe 
Virgin  M<^i7  ^^  St  M^^e},  s^ad  bad  «  provost  and 
l^gbt  or  uino  ^eb^s>  besides  sev^i^  i^tfurc  s(ttende4 
by  i?ba^«in««    In  l#Qi)  it  was  r^p^ir^dt  f^i  soou;  addi^ 
Uqw  were  afterwjvd^  oMuio  to  it.    In  If 9^  between  fow 
and  five  of  the  morning,  it  was  discovered  to  b^  on  fi^ 
and  in  two  hours,  in  spite  of  every  effort^  it  was  consa- 
«ied.    The  session^house  adjoining  tp  it  was  at  that  time 
used  by  the  citizens  as  9.  guard-rooin,  and  thp  fire  is  sup* 
posed  to  have  been  comaxuaioated  tbenoe  in  consequence 
of  some  accidental  neglect*     The  records  of  the  general 
session  of  Glasgow  having  been  deposited  here  were  en- 
tirely consaiiied*    Tbje  primnt  fcW^  u  tlr^y  »«»• 
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titetd,  WIS  n^cted  on  die  same  spot*    Hie  ttibepUdT  ]^^^ 

spire  of  this  cburch,  which  was  formerl  j  noticed  ms  one  of 

the  ornaments  of  the  most  extensive  street  in  tfab  city^ 

was  built  in  1637,  and  is  126  feet  in  height.    The  Tron^ 

or  place  £or  weighing  merchandise^  was  fotmerlj  here^ 

and  the  gtound-flat  of  the  steeple  was  long  used  for 

weighing  hotter,   cheese,   and  tallow;    a  circnmstance 

which  appears  to  have  given  a  name  both  to  the  church 

and  to  Ae  street  in  which  it  stands. 

The  Wynd  Churdb,  at  the  back  of  King  Street.  with^V^ 
•       •  -  ••  •  Chiifch* 

which  It  oommnnicates,  was  originallj  built  bj  the  pros* 

byteriaA  dissenters,  during  Ae  reign  of  James  the  Se- 
venth, in  consequence  of  a  toleration  granted  them.  It 
has  since  been  rebuilt  by  the  city  $  it  has  no  spire  or  bell* 

The  North. West  or  Ram's  Horn  Church  was  built  bjRsn*»Hbi« 
the  eonmiunitj  of  Glasgow  in  1724.     It  has  a  spire  and 
dock,  bat  contains  nothing  remarkable.    The  spire  is 
140  £eet  in  height. 

St  Andrew's  Churth,  in  the  centre  of  the  square  of  that^^  j^ 
name,  is  an  elegant  oblong  building,  which  was  begun  inf!?]|^ 
1730,  but  was  not  finished  till  1756*  Its  western  fn>nt 
or  end,  which  looks  along  the  cmnmunioation  or  street 
between  St  Andrew  Square  and  Salt  Market  Street,  js 
adorned  with  six  Corinthian  pillars  standing  above  a  flight 
of  steps.  Pilasters  with  Corinthian  capitals  are  placed 
along  the  remaining  sides  of  the  building  between  each  of 
the  windows.  ^  The  inside  of  the  church  is  very  elegantly* 
finished.  The  front  of  the  galleries,  as  well  as  the  pulpit^ 
are  wrought  in  jaoahogany.  A  double  row  of  Corinthian 
columns  raw  from  east  to  west  parallel  to  the  walls,  and 
having  corresponding  pilasters  in  the  latter ;  thereby  form« 
ing  a  kind  of  arched  passage  on  each  side,  with  an  oma« 
mented  arched  roof,  above  which  are  the  galleries.  The 
,  steeple  of  this  church  has  been  said  by  Pennant  to  have  a 
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i^f^  pepper*box  top  :  it  is  crowned  with  a  domjc  1)e«eath  tho 
meutm.    Spite  on  vrhich  the  wemtber*cock  is  placed  ;  and  by  its  ia« 

^^  '  jtidicioiu  constrnctioD  the  upper  part  of  it  seems  to  a  spec* 
tator  larger,  or  of  a  greatier  diameter,  than  the  lower  part* 

^t  Enoch*!  St  Enoch's  Church  stands  at  the  southern  -yact  of  the 
^  *  square  of  the  same  name,  looking  northward  towards  the 
entry  hy  which  the  square  coxmamicates  with  Argyle 
Street.  The  foundation-staoe  af  it  was  laid  on  Itii  Ayril 
1780.  Its  form  resembles  that  of  Sc  Andrew^  Ita  a^cth* 
em  front  or  end,  which  is  its  principal  eairy^.  ia  adorned 
with  a  small  portico  supperted  by  Dane  ffllars.  It  is 
well  lighted,  particularly  by  a  great .  Venaino  arindDW 
pppojsite  to  the  principal  cMranoe,  and  ia  <hafMlsomety  fi« 
nished  within*  .  r    . . 

^'S*^*^     The  most  recent  of  the  churches  of  Gksgowis  Ae  New 

iiT  Clmrch. 

Barony  Church.    It  was  fimsbed  within  these  tfacce  years, 

and  stands  to  the  south  of  the  barying-growxi  belonging 
to  the  Cathedral*  It  was  erected  by  lbs  pitoprtatori4>f 
the  Baroay  parish.  The  design  was  giren  hy  Adams, 
but  it  has  beeix  executed  in  a  very  coarse  manner.    , 

The  village  of  Gorbals  also  has  its  owa  church  and  bu« 
ryiag-groimd,,  and  &rpA  a  separate  parish. 
College  Beskles  tfaeK  there  ve  three  chapels  behinging  to  the 

^^'^'^'^^establtsbma&t :  One  is  the  Cdkge  Chapel^  in  whidi  di« 
vine  service  is  attended  by  the  students  Attending  the  uni^ 
versity,  and  the  profinsors  mA  their  famili^ra :  Another  is 
called  the  Free  Presbyterian  M^tiftg-HDUse,  whidi  for- 
merly belonged  to  the  sect  of  dUs^Hers  called  thtf  resiy^ 
tery  ofrtlief^  bui  was  restored  to  the  cofQmattioii  of  the 
established  church  in  1174.  The  oongregatioa  is  name* 
rous,  and  divine  service  is  performed  by  two  ckrgymciu 
In  the  third  chapel  divine  service  is  performed^  partly  In 
the  English  language  and  partly  inGaeUcy  for  the  accom- 


ttoditioa  of  the  natives  of  tUt  Highlands  who  testde  in  the  Rtfr<mt: 

Near  the  soatbern  exti?cinlty  of  the  Salt  Mark^  fltreeti  ^i^J^! 
in  a  damp  titoatioDi  on  the  immediate  banks  of  the  GaU  Cb^^ 
lowgate  Bxim  (bere^  by  its  passage  thnuigh  ^  city  be4 
come  a  verjribul  Aream),  is  the  English  Chapel^  'in*  which 
service  is  {lerfonned  aecorcKog-to  the  manner  of  diechnrch 
of  Englaad*  It  is  handsomely,  finished^  aad  has  a  good 
organ,  it  waa  bnilt  in  II4 1^  arid  met  with  no  small  op^^ 
position  fipom  tfie  Oommoa  piople^  who  stilly  qn  acdouot 
of  its  orgaa^  stigmi^tixe  it  with  the- cofatemptaoos 'epithet 
of  the  whistling  iiri.  Two  clergymen  officiatb  in>  it* 
There  are  also  swo  btitgher  and  one  anU-borghermeet^ 
ing^bottset )  a' place  o£  worship  belonging  to  ^  dongregaii 
lion  of  independents  f  one  or  perhaps  two  for  anabaptists  ) 
one  for  GUassites  ^a  large  methbdist  moetin^-honse/  the 
congregation  of  which  are  not  at  present  da  Iheiacreinei 
two  large  hocMs'^md  two  congregations  of  thei^fief  coai»- 
«»mion ;  betides^a  large  chnrefa  in  Anderston,  another*  in 
4be  Caltony  and  %  popish  meetingi  The  latest  of  the  re*- 
ligions  estaUlsbmeats  is  that  denott&nated  the  Tabernacle ;  TaUmck 
it  consists  of  a  baildmg  lormerly  used  as  a  cirots^  and 
which  is  sitnated  in  Jamaica  Street*  It  belongs  to  a  new 
•ect  which  has  established  itself  here  and  in  Edinburgh^ 
Dundee^  vokd  elsewhere  $  sends  forth  itinerant  preachers  to 
different  quarters  of  the  country;  holds  correspondence 
with  the  English  methodists;  and  does  not  limit  its  ad* 
herence  to  a  strict  attachment  to  any  particular  denomina«« 
lion  of  Christians*     The  congregation  is  very  numerottt* 

LlTERARYlNiSTlTtrnONS. 

At  the  head  of  these  the  university  must  necessarily 
stand.  Itconsists^likethatofEdinburglvofMEnglecoBege^ 
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Uterarf  Itt- We  bzrt  tlreadj  remarked^  that  the  binldtngs  of  the  Cot* 

ctHutions*  . 

lege  stand  on  the  east  side  of  the  High  Street,  aboat  half 


^^^J^  way  between  the  Cross  and  the  Cathedral.   *They  stdl 
fortD  the  finest  set  of  buiUbgs  io  Scotland  appropriated 
to  the  editcation  of  yontb ^£or  we  must  consider  ihe  New 
College  of  Edinbiirgh,  od  acooonl  of  Ac  absurd  scale  of 
expence^  in  whiob  it  waa  begun,  «s  an  mifinidicd  wack, 
which  is  not  likely  to  be  completed  in  our  days.    The 
ittlMfnaingifront  towards  the  street  i»  of  poKshed  stone,  tfaeeo  stories 
nCTTTiTTTT    ^  height,  and  530  feci  m  length.     The  principal  gate  is 
in  thecentre^  and  has  the  royal  arms  placed  over  it.    At 
some  distance,  to  the  right  and  left,  are  two  other  lofty 
arched  gates ;  the  one  leads  into  a  handsome  court,  in 
which  At  professors  reside.    The  aides  of  the  area  in  this 
cesan  faarre  a  stono-parement,  and  the  middle  is  formed 
with  graVel,  with  ft  wdl  in  Ae  centre.   .The  other  side* 
gate  leads  into  a  garden. allotted  to,  the  principal  of  the 
•uaireratty.     The  chief  gate,  which  we  first  mentioaed^ 
4tnd  whidi  is  in  the  centte  of  the  front  of  the  buildii^s^ 
leads:  into  a  court  or  area  surrounded  by  istone-buildinga. 
The  open  area  is  68  feet  long  and  44  feet  broad.    From 
this  court  as  a  passage  eastward  to  a  second  court,  the  area 
of  which  is  loa  feet  in  length,  and  19  feet  in  breadtki 
Both  courts  are  paved  with  hewn  free-stone.     In  the 
'Outer  or  smaller  wicstem  court,  nearest  the  street,  is  whal 
is  what  is  called  the  Faculty  Hall  of  the  university.     It 
contains  two  historical  paintings  by  Renbens  $  the  Buriat 
4»f  our  Saviour,  and  the  Martyrdom  of  Saint  Katharine. 
The  Chapter  Room  of  tlie  university  is  in  this  court,  and 
aho  the  Divinity  Hall,  and  other  apartments  for  die  so 
commodati6n  of  diflfereot  classes*    The  Divinity  Hall  uf 
ornamented  by  portraits  of  John  Knox  and  Martin  Luthet^ 
George  Buchanan,  William  the  Third  and  Mary  bis 
Queen,  and  Queen  Ann,  and  others, 
6  . 


(her  the  pftsnge  or  entry  from  the  obtar  to  the  inrcr  ^«»fy  ««• 

ttltlltlODS* 

«id  larger  court  is  the  ^eeple  of  the  cdkge.  It  has  a  ,  ^  ^ 
good  clock.  It  is  protected  against  thunder  bj  a  metallic 
rod,  which  rises  higher  Uian  the  weather-cobk,  and  is 
carried  down  13S  feet  to  the  earth*  •  The  inner  court  con* 
tains  halls^  class-rooms,  and  «ther  apartments.  It  has  a 
communication  towards  the  ea^,  where  is  an  area  sur- 
rotfnded  on  three  siAes  hj  buildings  {  but  in  front  eastvrard 
is  the  garden  of  the  tmirersitj,  protected'  here  bj  a  gate 
or  railing  of  iron.  On  the  southern  side  of -this  inner- 
most or  eastern  court,  adjoining  to  the  garden,  is  the  Library, 
library  of  the  ttniv^rsitj,  a  handsome  and  loftj  apart- 
ment^ contmning  about  20,0dD  Tolumes*  Here  are  preser. 
vcd  a  considerable  number  of  stones -conitiabg  ancient 
inscripdona  or  figures  brought  from  the  Roman  wall  be- 
tween the  Forth  and  Clyde.  The  garden  of  the  univer- 
sity is  laid  out  in  walks,  Imed  with  trees  and  hedges,  but 
kept  always  in  grass«  It  declines  gently  towards  the  Mol- 
leadinar  Bum  on  the  east,  and  is  everywhere  surrounded 
by  a  high  wall.  It  i$  a&owed  to  be  used  as  a  public  walk 
or  place  of  amusement  and  exercise  by  the  students.  Ta 
the  eastward,  beyond  the  MoUendinar  Bum,  over  which 
a  bridge  is  thrown,  the  territory  ascends,  and  in  an  eleva- 
ted situation  the  observatory  of  the  university  is  placed,  obttrrato* 
It  ccmtains  a  valuable  apparatus  for  the  study  of  astrono-'^' 
my  i  and  in  particular  a  reflecting  telescope,  constructed 
by  Herschel,  ten  feet  in  length,  and  ten  inches  diameter. 
This  university  has  a  professor  in  each  of  the  following  obsiei. 
departments,  nonanated  by  the  university  or  crown. 

Profestion.  Patron. 

Divinity M««««««*Un]versity. 

Church  History Crown* 

Oriental  Languages..»*««.University, 
Natural  Philosopby«o«,.Ditto, 


tn 

rtitttnoo.  MatliemaUC5...f«*«»*«»fUnivBrMty^ 

Mora}  FhUoaaph7....«v*l^^^^o» 
Logic  r*«. *«f^M ••Ditto, 

tjHrOCK  •••••••f«*«*tf •»«•*«••  JL/ltt(^« 

Hiunmity«,»>Mt«>»*»*v»«**Pitto« 
Civil  Law««%.M..*«r«.«««.*Crowo» 

MocUeii)^».«« »M Pitto. 

Anftomy  and  ^otanj«.«*.pitto» 

PcaQUcalAstrQiioi^ijr Ditto. 

.    Materia  Medica,»««,«..,.,yniver^^^ 
.  C!b€n3i»try».^.«o.o.«,«v«C^o« 
Midwiferj  *•••  v**«t^****^^^^^l 

9Muay».r....<f« Ditto. 

Natttral  Hiatory J)itto« 

DrawiDf  fmd  Pfdnting....  Ditto. 

•c  Besides  the  regular  professors^  the  college  tms  a  chast 
pellor,  rector,  dean  of  faculties,  and  principal.  The  ses* 
sion  of  college  commences  in  October  or  November,  and 
terminates  in  Maj  or  June  in  different  classes^.  The  claf| 
of  bbtanjT  commences  on  the  1st  of  May.  The  students 
who  attend  the  Latin  or  humanity,  Grec^  and  logic  class- 
es, are  required  to  wear  scarlet  gowns  )  but  the  students 
reside  not  in  the  university,  but  in  private  faooses.  De« 
grecs  are  granted  by  the  university  to  students  after  ci- 
amination  ;  but  the  degree  of  doctor  of  divinity  and  doctor, 
of  laws  is  both  there  and  in  other  Scottish  tmiversities  con- 
sidered as  honorary.  The  latter,  however,  may  be  ob« 
tained  by  students  of  the  university  in  consequence  of  ex* 
aminauons« 

The  college,  considered  as  an  incorporatiop,  possesses 

^nsiderable  funds,  which  are  managed  by  the  principal 

,  and  professors,  who  fix  from  time  to  time  the  extent  of 

their  own  salaries,  which  ^  moderate  |  so  that  their  per* 


•dnal  wealth  depends  la  a  fnreat  deinree  japon  the  fees  re-l'ttertryini. 

,  •  o  o  *  stitutiont. 

«eived  from  students*  .    — .^-^^^ 

This.«|iiyer$itj  was  ortgioallj  instituted  bj  a  bull  ftom  History  of 
Pope  Nieolas  the  Fifth,  at  the  request  of  James  the  Se*|!;^^^'^^«'- 
cood }  and  William  Tumbullt  then  bishop  of  Glasgow, 
and  his  sucoe9S(»*s  in  that  see,  were  appointed  patrons  of  ^ 
the  university*  The  bull  is  dated  at  Rome,  7th  January 
1450.  The  umversity  was  opened  in  the  following  year ; 
ftod  to  giye  cdebritj  to  the  event,  the  bishop  published  a 
Ikdl,  whicb  he  obtuned  ficom  the  pope,  granting  an  uni* 
,verial  indulgenee  to  all  good  Christians  who  should  visit 
Glasgow  ia  I45L.  David  Cadzow  was  the  first  rector. 
James  the  Second,  in  1453,  granted  a  charter  in  favour  of 
Ae  ulUTjersity,  declaring  that  the  whole  members  of  the 
mniversity,  whether  masters  or  students,  if  not  prelates, 
ahould  be  exempted  from  every  sort  of  national  tax  or 
jmblic  burden }  and  this  privilege  was  repeatedly  con- 
Ibned  by  statute*  Bishop  Tumbull,  also,  who  appears 
io  have  been  Ae  real  founder  of  the  university,  ordained 
tiuit  all  the  beneficed  clergy  of  his  diocese,  who  should  be- 
come teachers  or  students  in  the  university  should  be  ex- 
empted, during  their  attendance,  from  residence  at  their 
different  cures,  providing  they  take  care  to  have  th#  reli- 
gious offices!  performed  by  vicars.  This  bishop  also,  and 
his  successors,  conferred  upon  die  members  of  the  univer- 
sity mtoy  remarkable  privileges,  such  as  the  power  of 
buying  and  aelling  provisions  without  toll  or  custom  with- 
in the  bishop's  jurisdiction.  The  magistrates  of  Glasgow 
were  required  to  swear  a  sort  of  allegiance  to  the  college, 
or  that  they  would  ctiserve  its  whole  immunities  and  sta- 
tutes«  Tlie  most  complete  civil  and  criminal  jurisdic- 
tion was  conferred  upon  the  rector  of  the  university ;  and 
whatever  houses  were  possessed  by  its  members,  the 
.stents  of  them  were  ordained  to  be  fixed  by  a  jury,  consist* 
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l-«?«»PT«n-iiig,  the  oQe*htl£  of  members  of  the  vmivemtjr,  tnd  tlit 

<■■  -v     '  other  half  of  citzens. 

Previous  to  the  reformation,  the  whok  untversitj 
formed,  like  arojral  borough,  a  general  corporadon, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  it  was  divided  into  difereot 
faculties,  which,  like  the  diferent  classes  of  tradesmea 
in  a  borough,  were  distinct  inferior  corporations,  enjoy- 
ing  peculiar  immunities,  property,  and  byelaws*  The 
whole  incorporated  members  of  this  univerntj,  whether 
students  or  teachers,  assemUod  annually  in  full  eongie^ 
gatioa  on  the  day  after  St  Crispin's  day.  Thej  were 
divided  into  four  classes,  called  nationsj  aocording  to  tiie 
place  of  their  nativity.  Under  the  heads  of  Clydesdale,  Te- 
viotdale,  Albany,  and  Rothsay,  all  Scotland  was  indudedw 
Each  class  or  nation  elected  representatives,  who  acted  as 
assistants  to  the  rector  on  weighty  occasions.  The  coo* 
gregaticm  of  the  university  was  often  called,  and  usually 
elected  representatives  to  act  in  their  stead.  Each  of  the 
faculties  of  theology,  law,  and  arts,  or  gieneral  literature, 
had  its  own  assemblies  and  representatives,  by  whom  it 
was  governed.  As  the  whole  university  had  a  rector 
elected  by  all  the  members,  so  each  facul^  had  its  own 
separate  dean  or  rector  and  auistants  elected  by  its  mem- 
bers. It  is  singular,'  that  when  this  university  wi^ 
'  instituted,  no  funds  appear  to  have  been  set  apart  for  its 
support,  nor  any  salaries  granted  to  those  eniplojed  ia 
the  laborious  business  of  teaching ;  neither  was  any  suffi- 
cient authority  constituted  for  rectifying  4iK»rders  that 
might  occur  in  the  university.  The  eonsequence  was, 
that  when  the  Roman  catholic  hiexarchy  fell  into  fneces 
at  the  refdrmatibn,  and  its  property  was  seized  bj 
the  crown  or  the  nobles,  this  university  almost  ceased 
*  to  ^xist ;  gradually,  however,  the  crown  and  indivi- 
duals granted  to  it   various  dpnations,  particularly  of 


^thes  and  clmrch-propcrtr ;  and  James  the  Sixth,  in  his^*^*f7  «*• 


minontjf  during  the  regency  of  Morton,  inl577,  grant- ^ 
cd  it  some  ecclesiastical  property,  and  a  new  charter  of 
feendatioo,  regulatings  its  constitution,  and  confirming 
its  prerioos  privileges  Charles  the  First  granted  to  the 
college,  in  1041,  the  temporality  of  the  bishopric  of  Gal- 
loway.  After  die  revolution  in  1693  the  sum  of  L.  300 
fer  amntm  was  granted  to  each  of  the  Scottish  universities 
oat  of  the  property  of  the  abolished  bishoprics  in  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  college  of  Glasgow,  to  secure  payment  of 
thb  sum  more  effectually,  obtained^  a  lease  for  nineteen 
years  of  the  rents  of  the  archbishopric  ;  and  this  lease  has 
iKcn  periocEcaBy  renewed  by  the  crown.  At  present,  by 
the  constitntioa  of  the  university,  the  office  of  chancellorrhe  clum- 
is  usually  filled  by  some  nobleman  or  other  gentleman  of^^' 
tank  in  the  country.  He  is  chosen  by  the  rector,  dean  of 
fiicdty,  principal,  and  professors.  The  chancellor  being 
the  liead  of  the  university,  presides  in  all  its  councils;  and 
in  his  name  are  all  academical  degrees  bestowed. 

The  rector  is  chosen  annually  in  the  coffdtia;  that  is,  ihThextctor^ 
a  court,  in  which  all  the  students,  on  this  particular  occa* 
lion,  are  entitled  to  vote,  as  well  as  the  other  members  of 
the  university.  He,  with  the  advice  of  his  assessdts,  whom 
he  nonsinates,  judges  in  all  disputes  amongst  the  students, 
and  betwixt  dieai  and  the  citizens*  He  also  summons  and 
presides  in  the  meetings  of  the  university  called  for  the 
election  of  his  successor,  or  for  preparing  addresses  to  the 
king,  electing  a  member  to  the  general  assembly,  &cl 

The  oflker  next  in  rank  is  the  dean  of  faculty,  who  is 
chosen  annually  by  the  rector,  principal,  and  professors.  oUty. 
His  office  consists  in  giving  directions  with  regard  to  the 
course  of  studies ;  in  judging,  together  with  the  rector, 
principal,  and  professors,  of  the  qualifications  of  those 
who  desire    to    take  academical  degrees;   and  in  such 


IMenrj'm^xDttimgu  u  are  called  for  these purpoae^  he,  in  absence  ot 

ititutions.    ,  . , 

\«    \    ,    the  rectoTy  presides*  . 

The  number  of  students  usually  exceed  aoo*    In  jcaiv> 
sequence  of  their  right  of  interference  in  the  ^Wtyiii  of 
the  rector  and  some  other  mattery  thej  have  sometiiQcs 
been  known  to  enter  into  ftictions^  and  the  pe«ce  of  tbt 
university  has  been  disturbed  by  seditions.     The  ouu 
nagement  of  the  property  and  patronage  vested  in  the  Op 
niversity,  in  like  manner,  divides  the  professors  into  par. 
ties :  in  evil  which^  never  occurs  where  professors  of  an 
university  are  merely  teachers  employed,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  paid  by  the  public,  and  where  the  students,  not 
being  an  incorporated  body,  consider  the  university  in  no 
other  light  than  that  of  a  school  in  whic)^  instruction,  is  t» 
be  received. 
HaqtcrV        Among  the  many  donations  that  have  been  made  to  this 
donatioiu    university,  one  of  the  most  important  was  that  made  bjr 
the  late  Br  Williatn  Hunter  of  London*    He  by  hit  .will 
bequeathed  his  museum  to  the  university,  reserving^  the 
use  of  it  for  thirty  years  to  his  nephew  (^nd  idling  hiqi 
to  his  partner),  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  anatomical 
and  natural  knowledge.    He  also  left  to  the  university 
L.8000  Sterling,  to  be  paid  to  tliem  within  two  years; 
one-half  of  the  interest  whereof  to  be  applied  for  sap* 
porting  the  museum  while  in  London  ;  the  other  half,  to- 
gether with  the  capita],  to  b«  at  the  immediate  disposal  of 
the  university,  for  the  purpose  of  buying  ground,  and 
erecting  proper  buildings  for  the  reception  of  the  nmseum. 
The  principal  articles  of  the  museum  are,  a  most  curious 
and  valuable  library  of  boo)^  and  manuscripts ;  his  own 
large  and  incomparable  anatotfiical  preparations ;  a  choice 
collection  of  natural  curiosities,  containing,  anumg  other 
particldars,  the  large  collection  of  shells,  porals,  insects^ 
and  snails,  of  the  late  Dr  Fotbargill  j  and  a  cabinet  of 


fMbtt  An^tftedalsy  tseient  and  modern^  of  which.th^  m^Umdijim 

a  ttltUtlOlM* 

fyrtat  senes  tre  coofessedlj  the. most  complete  it)d  bfBt  >      ^  ..^ 
ponoected  of  knj  in  Europe,  tod  are  said  (tbis  last  Rriiok 
rione)  to  hare  cost  him  tipvrards  bf  L«25^000  Stc^e^g. 
This  donatioiii  by  the  dectaae  of  the  iat^c^l^rdiftte  i»ssi|;«> 
luees,  has  now  taken  effect* 

Th|(  foundation  hj  Mr  Sndl  deserves  partiiinlarly  to  b^  SmU't 
n^entioned,  as  per^iaps  one  of  the  largest  and  most  liberal  ^**"'*^'*^ 
in  Britain.  That  gentleman^  in  the  year  1^66,  bequeathed 
^  condderable  est^  in  Warwickshire  for  the  support  o£ 
Scottish  studmU^  at  fialiol  college,  Oxford,  who  had  stOf^ 
died  for  some  years  at  the  university  of  Glasgow.  By 
fbe  rise  in  the  yahie  of  lands,  and  the  improvements  which 
hare  frofi^  time  to  time  been  m^e  on  tbfit  estate^  that 
fond  DOW  afibrds  h*  70  per  annum  for  ten  years  to  each  of 
ten  exhibitioner^  Ajiother  foundation  ^t  the  aalne  oo|* 
lege^  of  L.  20  fir  tuufum  to  each  of  four  Scifttlsh  students^ 
fhough  under  a  different  patronage,  is  generally  given  to 
the  Glasgow  exhibitioners  \  so  t|iat  fouf  of  them  have  % 
•tipend  of  L.  t^fframum^  oontinuing  for  (en  years.  The 
university  hare  iht  K>le  nomii^atiqn  pr  fippointment  of 
Ihese  exhibitioners. 

The  late  Mr  Jol^i  Anderson,  professor  of  physic  in  Apdenna!! 
^e  universiQr  of  Glasgow^  attempted,  by  his  last  will^  jQuutitntiiai 
institute  a  sorl-ef  additional  uniyersity  •  He  conveyed  hii 
whole  property  to  trustees  for  behoof  of  his  intended  esta^ 
blishment.  These  trustees  were  eighty*one  in  numbci^ 
imd  were  selected  by  Mr  Anderson  firom  nine  classes  oC 
men  ;  vi%.  tradesmen  or  mechanics,  agriculturists,  artists^ 
inanufacturers,  physicians  and  surgeons,  lawyers,  divines, 
natural  (dulosophers^  and,  lastly,  kinsmen  or  name-sakes 
of  the  founder.  These  classes  are  empowered  to  fill  up  bf 
ballot  all  vacancies  which  may  happen  in  any  of  them, 
eith^  by  resignation  or  deatb^  within  the  space  of  four  c^ 
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Litenry  iii>leiidar]iKm^s£romihe  date  of  such  y^^        ;  but  if  die]^ 
» shall  aUow  this  time  to  expire,  the  Tacancies  must  be  filled 
op  bj  ballot  at  the  first  general  meeting  of  the  trustees* 

for  the  superintendence  of  the  conduct  of  the  trustee^ 
nnd  the  rq;ulation  ot  the  afiiirs  of  the  institntton,  nine  vi- 
sitors are  likewise  appointed ;  vix.  the  lord^proTost  of 
Glasgow,  the  eldest  bailie,  the  dean  of  gnild,  the  deacon- 
convener,  the  president  of  the  faculty  of  physidaxis  and  sur- 
geons, the  dean  of  the  procurators,  the  moderator  of  the  sy- 
nod of  Glasgow  and  Air,  the  moderator  of  the  presh jterj 
of  Glasgow,  and  the  moderator  of  iht  presbjrtery  of  Dun-  . 
barton ;  any  six  of  whom  to  be  a  quorum,  ^our  general 
meetings  of  these  trustees  or  governors,  before  mentioned, 
are  appointed  to  be  hcdden  in  the  course  of  every  year  % 
viz*  on  the  day  of  the  sunmier  and  winter  solstice,  and  the 
day  of  die  yemal  and  autumnal  equinox.  At  these  meetings 
every  thing  which  relates  to  the  interest  of  the  institution 
is  considered ;  a  majority  in  all  cases  deciding  the  quca- 
tions  which  may  be  agitated. 

Nine  ordinary  managers  are  also  directed  to  be  cfaoeea 
by  the  trustees  annually  from  those  resident  in  Glasgow. 
To  these  managers,  who  are  required  to  meet  upon  the 
first  Thursday  of  every  oumth,  is  committed  the  regula- 
ti6n  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  instttution,  of  whidi 
they  are  expected  to  present  a  report  to  each  of  the  four 
funeral  meetings.  This  institution,  when  completed,  is 
intended  to  consist  of  four  colleges  and  a  school  or  aca- 
demy ;  these  are  the  colleges  of  arts,  medicine,  law,  and 
theology :  each  college  to  consist  of  nine  professors,  the 
senior  professor  being  president  or  dean. 

This  extensive  plan  was  undoubtedly  not  necessary, 
as  the  ancient  university  already  established  in  Glas- 
gow is  sufficiently  adequate  to  the  fulfilment  of  its  prin« 
cipal  objects.  Mr  Anderson,  during  life,  w^  known 
to  b^  much  attached  to  those  branches  of  experiment 


td  philotophy  which  are  most  subaenrient  to  geHeral^wy^ 
imlitjy  and  to  the  operatiooi  of  the  difierent  arts  aiidv 
manufacturea  to  which  the  talents  and  the  wants  of  ci« 
Tilized  nations  haye  giyen  birth«  His  propertj  be« 
queadied  to  the  institutioo  consisted  chiefljr  of  a  very  ya* 
loable  apparatus,  which  he  had  fanned  for  iUustrating  the 
yarious  branches  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry ;  a 
musenm,  containing  a  well  arranged  collectton  of  fossils, 
woriung  models  of  different  kinds  of  machinery ;  a  com« 
plete  apparatus  for  illustrating  fortification  and  military 
tactics ;  together  with  a  large  library,  consisting  of  the 
most  select  scientific  works  in  different  languages.  After 
Mr  Anderson's  death,  his  bequest  was  naturally  consider^ 
ed  in  Glasgow  as  an  attempt  to  enlightoi  his  ftlloW-citi- 
zens  upon  the  subject  of  his  own  fiiyourite  studies^  and 
his  yiews  became  yery  popular.  The  instituti6n  was  set 
on  foot  in  1796  upon  the  plan  of  giying  lectures,  both  po« 
pularand  scientific,  on  natural  philosophy  and  chemis- 
try ;  for  which  purpose  the  late  Dr  Garnet  was  appcnnted 
lecturer.  For  the  two  first  sessions  the  lectures  were  de-r 
liyered  in  the  trades-hall,  and  in  a  part  of  the  granmiar«« 
school ;  but  previous  to  the  third  session,  seyeral  public^ 
spirited  gentlemen,  friends  to  the  institution,  purdiased 
and  fitted  up  for  its  accommodation  a  yery  spacious  and 
conyenient  hall,  with  adjoining  rooms  for  containing  the 
library,  musaum,  and  apparatus.  Probably,  in  imitation 
of  Mr  Anderson's  institution,  according  to  the  fi>rm  which 
it  had  assumed,  of  lectures  upon  the  branches  of  science 
most  immediately  subservient  to  the  mechanic  and  com- 
mercial arts,  a  similar  establishment,  under  the  name  of 
the  Royal  Institution,  was  soon  formed  at  London  ;  and 
thither  th^  first  lecturer,  the  kte  Dr  Garnet,  was  invited. 
He  was  succeeded  at  Glasgow  by  Dr  Birkbeck.  Besides 
natural  philosophy  and  chemistry,  the  popular  lectures^ 
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Lftcrtff  k^'whidi  flfe  sUtetidcd  by  ladies  «•  well  ts  gentleman,  i 
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,   ^      .rn^trc^  of  geograpJiyandAstnmoinj  has  beea  occssioiialijr 
given  )  sod  Dr  Birkbedty  with  the  beoofiocnt  view  ofdiC* 
fusing  plqiospphical  information  as  txtenaivelj  as  pos< 
sibky-  has  given  a  course  of  iectures  for  the  instruction  of 
operative  'WOtkinen,  or  that  portion  oif  the  communitj  m^ 
gaged  iti  thd  actual  .ezecoiioi^  of  the  arts  connected  witb- 
stechanics  and  chemiitrj*     These  Icctsres,  defivered  in  m 
perspicuous  style,  in  whtdi  every  principle  was  illustraled 
by  tnodals  and  expernncnts,  were  at  first  given  gratuitous^ 
Vff  aJMl  afterwards  fior  a  trifling  fee  from  each  individual. 
The  lectures  have  been  attended  every  sessien  by  nearly 
500  persons  of  the  cla«s  for  whose'  instruction  they  were 
intenAd  $  and»they  hs^vc  displayed  a  d«grte  ^  anxiety,  or 
i^her  of  enthnsiasmy  fbr  the  ab^utsitioii  of  scientific  know* 
ledge.  Which  does  the  highest  hqnomr  to  the  character  of 
the  general  population  of  this  d^; 
RorilTfifir-     As  connected  iritb  the  nedical  branch  of  study  in  the 
^^X-        univet^ity,  the  Royal  Ibfirsnary  next  requird)'  attention. 
The  fonds  for  establishing  this  infirmary  were  obtained 
by  voluntary  oentril^ution ;  and  to  give  'regnlsriiy  and 
permttnenoy  to  the  establishment,  a  royal  charter  was  ob« 
tained  on  the  21st  Deicember  ITpl,  creating  an  incorpon)^ 
tioit  for  the  purpose  of  managing  it.     The  Royal  Infir* 
mary  stands  immediately  westward  from  the  Cadiedral  off 
Glasgow,  where  the>bishop*s  pakce  or  casdo  fonncrly 
stood.     The  building  is  formed  from  a  plan  given  by  A« 
dams.    Its  appearance  is  extremely  elegant,  forming,  aBS 
already  noticed,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  rude  majesty  of 
the  venerable  pil^  near  which  it  stands.     Its  form  is  in 
general  that  of  a  parallelogram,  running  cast  and  west, 
and  having  its  front  westward ;  but  at  each  side  are  two 
square  projections  or  pediments  about  three  feet  in  depdi« 
In  the  centre  there  is  another  still  mort  consideraU**. 
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Tbe  height  of  ths  bolldbg;  is  four  stories }  the  lowest  of  titenry  in* 
which  is  of  rough  woi4c  :  the  rest  are  of  polished  free- 
stone. Above  Ae  gute^  in  th%  centre  of  the  middle  pro- 
jectiotiy  are  four  Corhlthtan  columns  supporting  a  trian. 
gular  pediment,  <Mrer  which  ate  the  royal  trms^  Be«* 
tween  the  eentral  pill«rs  a  great  Venetian*  window  is  seen. 
Above  this,  ia  the  centre  of  the  building,  is  a  lofty  dome, 
covered  iu  its  upper  part  with  gikss*  On  the  small  pro- 
jections or  wings  at  Ae  extremities  of  the  building/ are 
two  great  VcnetiSli'  windows,  which  occupy  two  stories  } 
aad  beneath  each  of  these  is  an  arched  window.  Thisr  fi«^ 
g«re  of  thu!  arch  appears  to  be  ai»  omament,  of  which  in 
great  bttildings  Adams  was  very  fond.  •  In  the  wards  ir^ 
two  fiows  of  beds,  with  a  jiassage  in  tho' centre,  which  con- 
ducts to  a  fireplace  at  the  CKtremity ;  near  which  are  four 
sttaU  apoitmentii 'intended  for  nurses,  and  patients  imder 
peculiar  diseases  that  require  separation  from  the  other 
si^«  The^^fn^met  of  the  beds  aare  of  ciist  iron.  The  ope- 
ratM*r#o«i  is  a  laige  circular  apasrtment  fitted  up  in  the 
form  of  an  aflapUlheatre  in  the  third  story,  ^  it  is  lighted 
by  the  glaM-dome  already  mentioned*  The  h^use  contains  - 
hot  and  cold  baths,  and  is  plentifuQyi  supplied  with  water, 
broaght  in  leadea '  pipes  fiom  a  reservoir  at  some  -dis- 
tance. 

This  house  was  <q>eMd  for  the  receptioa  of  patients  oa 
the  ftth  of  Deeember  l  TP4.  The  whole  capital  of  the  in- 
stitvtiott,  after  defraying  the  expence  of  the  building,  a- 
mounted  only  to  L.C206  :  11 :  C  Sterling  ;  but  two  years 
thereafter,  in  consequence  of  donations  from  individuals- 
and  public  bodies,  the  capital  was  found  to  have  increased 
to  L.  4374, 14s.  It  now  amounts  to  between  L.  7000  and 
L.  8000.  Ia  the  meanwhile  many  thousand  patients  have 
been  received  into  it;  and  the  establishment  has  been 
ceadocted  is  such  a  maaner  as  does  great  honour  to  the 
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Utertfjr  to-medical  practitioiiers  of  the  citj  of  Glasgow,  as  weEas  t# 
!■■  ^  Other  perscms  i^o  have  assisted  in  conducting  the  affiura 
of  the  institution.  B j  the  jrojal  charter  of  the  Infirmary, 
the  management  of  it  is  vested  in  twenty-five  mani^ers 
or  directors  i  of  which  number^  seven,  £nom  their  office, 
are  managers  without  election  or  nomination,  tns.  the  lord 
provost*  of  Glasgow,  the  member  of  parliament  for  the 
city,  the  dean  of  guild,  the  deacons-convenor,  the  professor 
of  ^natomj,  the  professor  of  medicine^  the  president  of  the 
faculty  of  pbysidana  and  surgeons.  Eighteen  managers  aure 
annually  elected;  «f  «•  one  by  the  magistrates  and  council, 
one  by  the  merchants-hoose,  one  by  the  trades-house,  one 
by  the  faculty  of  Ihe.eolkge,  one  by  the  ministers  of  Crlas- 
gow,  three  by  the  faculty  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  tcs 
by  cotttdbutors  of  L.flO  or  more,  and  subscUbcia  of 
L.  2, 2  s«  annually,  orbnore,and  by  the  pct^dents  or  heads  of 
the  societies  or  bodies  of  men  who  have  coatributcd  L»  50 
or  more,  or  who  have  subscribed  annually  IaIS,  5s»  or 
more^  Patienu  are  admitted  (unless  in  cases  that  adaut 
of  no  delay)  by  instructions  from  a  commitlee ;  and  the 
contributors,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  contributions 
are  authorised  to  adnit  patients. 
Onmiiuur  The  grammar-school  or  Latin  school  of  Glasgow  ia  s 
handsome  building  in  George  Street,  in  the  north-west 
^sarterofthe  city  called  the  New  Town.  In  the  lower  story 
is  a;  great  hall.  Si  feet  in  length  and  21  in  breadth.  The 
teaching  rooms  above  stairs  are  30  feet  in  length  and  l»  in 
breadth.  The  school  is  arranged  into  fow  classes,  with  ss 
many  teachers,  without  any  established  rector.  One  teacher 
receives  all  the  boys  who  enter  to  the  school  in  that  yesr, 
and  is  fbUowed  by  hb  colleagues  in  rotation*  The  boys 
remain  during  the  full  four  years  of  their  attendance  with 
the  same  master,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  they  are  dis« 
missed,  and  he  begins  a  new  class*   The  schdars  are  fre» 
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tlQc&tly  extaiined  In  presence  of  the  magistrates  of  liit^^^f^'^ft^ 
ctt7«     The  fees  paid  by  each  scholar  amount  to  6s.f€r\i    ■^      $ 
quarter,  besides  a  gratuitj  to  the  teachers  at  Candlemas, 
Ss.  during  the  winter  £Dr  fuel,  and  a  trifle  jearlj  to  the 
janitor  or  servant  of  the  school.    The  salaries  of  the  mas« 
ters  given  by  the  city  amount  to  L.25  to  each  annually. 
As  the  teadier  of  the  senior  class  acts  during  his  year  as  a 
kind  of  rector  superintending  the  rest,  he  is  allowed  L.10 
during  that  year  for  hit  extraordinary  trouble ;  and  every 
fourth  yeat  the  sum  of  L«5  is  granted  to  each  of  the 
teachers  of  the  tiuree  junior  classes.    The  most  obvioua 
defect  of  this  establishment  is,  that  the  period  of  education  ' 
for  young  boy^  is  too  short;  and  the  professor  of  Latin,  or 
humanity  as  it  b  called  {iitira  htakaniora),  in  the  univer* 
mty,  is  in  a  great  degree  theveby  converted  into  an  ordinary 
schoolmaster.     Besides  this  establishment,  there  are  in  the 
city  a  great  variety  of  private  schools  in  which  the  Latin 
^d  English  languages  are  taught  $  and  also  writing,  arith- 
metic, book*keeping,  mathematics,  &:c.  It  is  also  to  be  ob- 
served, that  different  charitable  funds  have  been  established 
£>r  giving  gratuitous  education  to  the  children  of  the  poor. 
Mr  Wilson  of  London,  who  formerly  had  gone  fix)m  thiswi]M«i*t 
ei^  impressed  with  the  advantages  of  education  to  the*'^'^^ 
lower  class  of  people,  in  1778  mortified  L.3000  for  the 
purpose  of  educating  and  clothing  boys.     This  fund  has 
been  augmented  by  sundry  donations  from  other  persons, 
and  now  educates  forty-eight  boys,  who  at  the  end  of 
four  years  are  also  completely  clothed  and  bound  appren* 
tices  to  trades.     Besides  these,  Crawford's  school  gives  c^^yibrd^s 
education  to  forty-eight   boys  and    girls,  Tennent's  toj^^^ 
ninety-six,  and  Baxter's  to  forty-eight,  though  withoutichoolt. 
dothing.    There  are  also,  of  late,  some  schools  set  apart 
lor  girls,  such  as  Lennox's  school,  which  educates  forty- 
oight,   and  Peadle's,  which  educates  about  thirty,   in. 
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Literary  in- readme,  sewine.  and  knittine*    Archibald  MUhf.  ttwa 
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u — . —  chant  m  Glasgow,  nkewise  bequeathed  his  ptopertjy  m^ 
jjjj^*  mounting  to  L.7000  Sterling,  to  trustees,  for  the  eitcm^ 
tion  of  girls  belonging  to  indigent  parents  in  the  citj*  He 
died  in  1780.  The  defgy  of  the  city,  with  die  princi« 
pal  and  professor  of  divinity  in  the  university,  and  a  re- 
presentative of  each  orf  the  kirk-seafsioni,  are  appointed 
Sunday  managers.  To  all  thtse  may  be  added  a  tbnsiderable 
•****'^*'  niiimber  of  -Sunday  schools,  under  the  mabageiintot  of  an 
assiociation  for  that  purpose.  The  sthMls  are  about  twelve 
in  number,  and  are  attended  by  nearly  500  children.  The 
object  of  them  is  the  instruction  in  reading  the  Englisb 
language,  and  in  the  principles  of  religion,  of  the  childres 
of  such  of  the  poor  inhabitants  as  might  otherwise  be  le£t 
destitute  of  instruction. 
5Urling*t  As  Connected  with  this  subject,  w6  may  udce  notice  of 
Library.  Stirling's  Library,  estabUshed  by  Mr  Walter  Stirling^ 
merchant  in  Glasgow,  who  bequeathed  L.IOOO  Sterlings 
a  tenement  in  M illcCr  Street,  and  a  share  of  the  Tontine 
Society,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  library  for  the 
bieftieiit  of  the  cititenf  of  Glasgow.  The  management  is 
^sted  in  thirteen  persons,  of  whom  four  belong  to  the 
town«^coimcil  of  Glasgow,*  and  each  of  die  following  bo-* 
dies  nominate  three  ;  vise;,  th^  merchants-hbuse  or  compa- 
By,'  the  presbytery  of  Glasgow,  and  the  faculty  of  physic 
cians  and  stirgeons.  The  library^  which  is  in  Hutched 
Sion's  Hospital,  is  open  daily  from  twelve  to  three  o'docb 
in  the  afternoon.  Every  subscriber  of  five  guinea^  is  eii« 
titled  to  use  the  library,  by  reading  every  day  in  it,  or  b;^ 
borrowing  books  to  the  amount  of  his  subscription.  If 
the  value  of  the  books  borrowed  is  higher,  he  must  deposit 
the  difference.  The  directors  also  have  power,  on  parti* 
cular  occasions,  to  authorise  non*subscribers  to  bontnMr 
books*     This  library  is  rapidly  increasing  ^  it  contatin 
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l^eadr  alxmt  8000  volumes,  and  has  more  than  500  sab*L>t<n^^ 
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As  the  snrgeons  of  Glasgow  have,  never^  as  in  Edin-Phyticiaiit 
hurgfa,  bought  the  birthright  of  their  ancient  brethren  the^eonT^ 
barbers,  and  ^hereby  introduced  themselves  into  a  share^^**** 
of  the  politics  of  the  borough,  they  are  entitled  to  be  here 
noticed  as  an  institution  purely  literary,  in  conjunction  with 
their  proper  associates  the  physicians.  The  physicians  and 
sargeons  of  Glasgow  were  erected  into  a  body  corporate 
bj  a  charter  from  King  James  the  Sixth  in  1590<  The  char-^ 
ter  was  confirmed  in  1672  a  it  confers  upon  the  faculty  the 
privileges  of  being  exempted  ixtxsL  all  <^  weapons-shaw* 
ing,  roads,  hosts,  bearing  of  armour^  watching,  warding^ 
stenting,  taxations,  passing  on  assize,  inquests,  justice- 
courts,  sheriff,  burgh-courts,  in  actions  civil  and  crimi** 
nal,  excepting  in  giving  their  counsel  in  matters  apper* 
taining  to  the  said  arts/'  The  same  charters  also  confer 
upon  the  faculty  the  privilege,  which  they  still  exercise^ 
of  examining,  and,  if  found  qualified,  of  licensing  all 
practitioners  of  medicine  or  surgery  within  the  boroughs 
of  Glasgow,  Renfrew,  ai^d  Dunbarton,  and  the  sheriff* 
doms  of  Renfrew,  Lanark,  Kyle,  Carrick^  Air,  and 
Cunningham.  The  fee  on  admission  into  the  faculty  a« 
mounts  to  L.84,  lis.  They  have  a  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  their  widows  and  children.  They  have  a  hall  on  the 
east  side  of  St  Enoch's  Square,  which  is  a  handsome 
building  of  two  stories  in  height.  Here  their  library  b 
placed,  which  contains  some  thousand  volumes,  not  only 
of  a  professional  nature,  but  in  every  branch  of  general 
literature. 

Since  1755,  a  club,  under  the  appellation  of  the  Uie^tMenrf 
tary  Society y  consisting  of  the  professors  of  the  collcge^*^ 
and  the  clergymen  of  the  city,  have  bclen  accustomed  to 
meet  every  week^  during  .winter,  in  an  apartoMnt  of  iImi 
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^^MT^^m^rertttj,  and  fo  ditcoss  ^icstions  connected  with  gcaew 

\m    ^       ral  literature.     Of  late,  also,  other  societies  of  a  similar 

notiire  have  been  established ;  sodi  as  the  philo*tedini« 

od^  societj  in  ISOO,  aad  the  philotophical  aocie^  ia 
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PaKVious  to  the  reformation,  the  ecclesiastical  ests« 
blishment  was  the  great  source  of  aQ  charity ;  and  whate* 
ret  funds  were  meant  to  be  thus  expended  were  vested  ia 
the  clergy  as  trustees.  Indeed  it  was  in  this  form,  that 
is,  as  the  treasurers  of  the  poor,  that  the  church  of  Rome 
obtained  a  large  proportion  of  its  wealth.  Of  all  cha« 
ritable  institutions  connected  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cathedral  of  Glasgow,  none  has  descended  to  the  present 
St  NkhoWtime  except  St  Nicholas'  Hospital,  foundecT  bj  Bishop 
Hospital  jfuirhead,  about  the  middle  of  ihe  15th  centnrj,  for  the 
maintenance  of  twelve  old  men  and  a  priest ;  but  its  re* 
▼enue  has  been  almost  entirelj  dilapidated;  and  evea 
now,  after  the  greatest  efforts,  yidds  little  more  than 
L.20  a-jear.  The  building,  whidi  was  a  hdidsome  Gothio 
edifice,  is  now  ruinous.  It  stands  at  the  northern  or  upper 
part  of  the  dtj,  nearly  opposite  to  the  New  Baron/ 
Church. 
MMiaiiti  The  Merchants  Hospital  is  also  an  andent  establish- 
"^'^^'^  ment  belonging  to  the  sodety  of  merchants  in  Glasgow. 
The  date  of  its  original  institution  is  not  known,  but  it 
was  previous  to  1605*  Being  in  a  decayed  condition,  it 
was  taken  down  m  1650,  and  the  edifice  now  called  the 
Mercbanu  Hdl  erected  in  iu  stead.  The  property  of 
this  charitable  establishuAent  amounts  to  L«l 8,000,  and  tb^ 
revenues  are  employed  in  the  relief  of  decayed  memb^s,  or 
thdc  widows  and  descendants^  by  OMins  ef  penstons  ^ 
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for  Acre  k  now  no  hospital^  properly  speaking,  consider-  ^CharitaMe 
ed  as  a  place  of  residence  for  the  poor.  The  building,  ^m^  ^  ■> 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  old  hospital,  stands  upon  the 
south  side  of  the  street  leading  from  the  Salt  Market  to 
the  old  bridge,  called  the  Bridgegate.  It  consists  of  two 
stories  ;  the  lowest  of  which  is  occupied*  hy  shops  (  the 
second  story  is  chiefly  occupied  by  the  hall,  which  is 
nearly  thirty  feet  wide  and  eighty  feet  in  length.  Ad- 
joining to  the  building,  on  the  south,  it  has  a  loft^  §pire, 
164  feet  in  height,  of  a  square  form,  terminating  in  a  py"- 
ramid.  Over  all,  instead  of  a  weather-cock,  is  a  gilded 
ship  in  full  sail. 

The  Trades  Hospital  is  likewise  known  to  have  existed  TndesHoai 

in  1605.     It  was  originally  established  by  the  incorpo-^ 

rations  of  the  city,  but  the  precise'  date  is  not  known.    It 

is  called  the  Alms  House,  and  stands  in  the  upper  part  of 

the  High  Street,  between  the  Rottcnrow  and  St  Nicholas' 

Hospital,  where  the  street  receives  the   appellation  of 

Kirk  Street  or  Earkgate.     It  has  a  small  projection  tou 

wards  the  street,  with  a  turret  and  bell.    The  bell  tolls  at 

the  passing  of  every  funeral  towards  the  High  Church* 

yaid  ;  and  usually  a  small  sum  is  put  into  a  box  by  the 

relations  of  the  deceased,  or  attendants  on  the  funeral. 

Above  the  box  is  the  following  inscription  :  ''  Give  to 

the  Puir  and  thou  sll  have  treasure  in  Hcavin.     Mat. 

IP  Cha.''     In  this  building,  which  is  now  in  a  state  of 

decay,  is  a  hall  in  which  the  incorporations  formerly  coii- 

vened  for  their  elections  and  other  public  business  ;  but  as 

it  was  a  snvall  and  mean  place,  a  new  building  for  that 

purpose  was  erected,  called  the  Trades  Hall,  on  the  west 

side  of  Glassford  Street.     The  foundation-stone  of  it  was 

Jaid  in  llQl.     The  plan  was  formed  by  Robert  Adam, 

Esq.  architect.     It  consists  of  three  flats  or  stories  ;  the 

lowest  of  whidt  is  rusticated  stod  ornamented  by  arched 
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^^ntf^  doors*  The  principal  doot  stands  in  a  projection  of  thf 
%■  ^  i  I II  second  story,  and  is  ornamented  with  four  Doric  oi>« 
}nnuis,  which  support  a  triangular  pediment,  and  hare 
between  them  a  large  Venetian  window,  which  lights  the 
middle  of  the  great  haU.  The  same  hall  is  lighted  from 
fbt  front  bj  two  additional  Venetian  windows  and  twp 
square  ones.  The  front  of  the  bouse  is  terminated  bj  ^ 
handsome  rail  of  stone,  on  the  centre  of  which  are  the 
arms  of  the  citj.  From  the  middle  of  the  roof  rises  a 
dome  covered  with  lead.  The  great  hall  is  seventy  feet 
in  lengthy  and  thirty-five  in  breadth,  and  is  a4omed  with 
stucco-work  in  good  taste.  The  funds  of  the  trades  de« 
voted  to  charity  amount  to  about  L.500  per  omifmr. 
Mtttcher  The  next  charitable  establishment,  in  point  of  antiquity, 
m sHoipi-*^  Hutcheson's  Hospital.  It  was  founded  by  George  Hutr 
chesoii,  writer  in  Qlasgow,  in  1639,  and  fimher  endow- 
^  by  his  brother  Thomas  in  the  year  164I>  far  the  sup- 
port of  twelve  old  men  and  twelve  boys.  The  patrons 
are,  a  preceptor,  together  with  the  town-council  and  mi- 
nisters of  the  city.  From  good  management,  and  a  vari- 
ety of  donations,  the  fiinds  have  increased  to  upwards  o£ 
'L.2300  per  ^ttnum*  The  money  is  employed  in  giving 
pensions  of  from  L.5  to  L.20  per  annum  to  old  men  in 
decayed  circumstances,  who  had  formerly  possessed  good 
character  and  credit  in  the  ci^.  The  chatty  has  likewise, 
been  extended,  of  late  years,  to  wonien  of  the  same  descrijH 
tion  in  pensions  from  L.5  to  L«15  per  annum.  A  part 
of  it  is  also  employed  in  giving  clothing  and  pensions  of 
Ii.3  each  to  a  number  of  boys  for  four  years,  and  in  supF 
porting  a  school  for  their  education  during  that  tijoie. 
When  they  leave  this  school,  where  they  learn  readings 
writing,  and  arithoaetio,  they  are  completely  clothed  and 
^uiid  apprentices  to  different  trades. 
^  The  old  hospital  stood  upon  the  Bort)i  side  of  the  Tcov^ 
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Mie«  Fpr  dit  improvement  of  the  city,  as  well  as  tl^  .(%«ritabl« 
Ibods  of  the  institutioii,  it  was  taken  down,  and  a  new  street  "■■  ^''j.  # 
/opened,  leading  northward  from  the  spot  at  the  head  of  the 
street,  of  which  it  forms  a  handsome  termination,  where 
the  present  hospital  was  built.  Its  front^  which  looks  into 
John  Street,  is  $ftj -eight  feet  in  length  ^  the  breadth  of 
the  building  iji  fifty-fiv^  feet ;  the  fron^  which  ifi  of  po- 
lished stone,  is  adorAed  with  Corinthian  ^umns.  It  if 
frowned  with  a  l^mdspme  spire  pf  150  feet  in  height. 
The  great  hall^  which  is  surrounded  hy  a  gallerj,  has 
j^een  used  as  a  deposit  for  Stirling's  library^ 

The  Town'^  Qp^pital  or  Poors  House  was  .Sounded  in  XownTi 
Jhc  y^ar  n?0,^d  opened  for  the  reception  of  the  poor  ***  • 
about  three  years  thereafter.  Like  other  establishments 
of  the  same  sort  in  Scotland,  it  see^^  to  have  taken  its 
fise  from  ^  disposition  to  i^utate  oar  more  wealthy  and 
powerful  neighboui;s  of  England ;  who,  although  they 
are  undoubtedly  entitled^  in  n^ost  pointy  of  political  and 
fivil  legislation,  and  in  m^ny  valuable  arts^  to  be  respect- 
ed  as  the  instructors  of  mankind,  have  undoubtedly  fa)lea 
far  short  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  in  ijirhait  respects 
jthe  management  of  the  poor.  It  is  to  be  obsepced,  how- 
ler, tbat  in  Glasgow,  notwithstanding  the  ^st^lishment 
pf  this  hospital,  a  con^derabj^  pfoportioa  pf  the  poor  are 
supported  as  out-pensioners,  which  leaves  them  still  in  the 
midst  of  society,  and  imder  an  inducement  to  exert  them- 
^ves  for  their  owu  support.  The  following  is  the  a- 
monnt^f  the  public  chs^rity  given  by  the  city,  consider^ 
^  as  a  cMtdion  of  parishes,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs 
contained  in  the  Barony  parish,  pr  the  Gorbals,  as  stated 
in  the  general  accounts  of  this  hospital,  from  Denholm*s 
History  of  Glasgow.  It  appears  that  in  .1S03,  330  per^ 
sons  resided  in  the  house  ;  the  gross,  expenditure  of  chftf 
f  i^  ainounted  to  L.  4663 ;  12 : 7« 
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^^uitftUe  Of  this  sam  there  was  expended  upon  otUmeal  ^  tli# 

poor  who  do  not  reside  in  the  house L.066  10     ) 

Sums  to  oQt-pensioners • •      21S     9    2 

Nurses  fees  to  315  children.*..*..... 905  1$     8 

L.ei40     5  11 

There  remain  for  the  expence  of  the  hospitid  L.2517^ 
Ss.  td.  The  average  expence  of  each  individual  n^ain- 
tained  in  this  hospital,  therefore,  amounted  onlj  to  L.  7^ 
Os.  lOd.  which  undoubtedly  demonstrates  great  firugal* 
itj  of  management  on  the  part  of  the  conductors  of  the 
institution.  At  the  same  time,  when  to  this  expence  is 
added  the  cost  of  originally  building  the  hhne  of  die 
house,  and  when  it  is  considered,  wiA  the  aid  of  what 
small  sums  given  as  out*pessions,  the  poor  in  Scotland 
usually  contrive  to  maintain  thctnsdves,  it  will  eauly  be 
seen  that  the  conmiunity  h  veiy  fiir  from  deriving  imme* 
diate  profit  from  such  an  establishment ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  the  poor  themselves  are  placed  in  an  unnatu* 
ral,  a  degraded,  and  unsattsfiu^tory  situation :  and  by  the 
onfbrtonate  example  of  individuaU  of  an  unexceptionable 
character  being  at  times  compelled  to  acqept  of  such  a 
mode  of  relief,  the  reluctance  towards  enterihg  an  hospi- 
tal is  removed,  and  a  foundation  is  laid  for  a  permanent 
and  costly  poors  rate. 

This  hospital  sttods  adjacent  to  the  river  on  the  norA 
aide  to  the  we^t^ard  of  the  old  bridge.  It  is  three  stories 
in  height,  consisting  of  a  front  and  wings.  It  is  kept 
clean,  and  well  aired.  To  the  northward  of  it,  at  some 
distance,  is  another  building,  in  the  lower  apartments  of 
whidi  insane  persons  are  confined  ;  the  upper  part  is  used 
as  an  infirmary  for  the  sick  belonging  to  the  hospital. 
The  hospital  is  under  die  management  of  a  preceptor, 
treasurer,  and  fifty  directors,  elected  annually  by  the 
'  0 
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towiwcouncil,  the  merchsiitB»   tbe  incorporated  trftdes9.^i<?l>fe 
•nd  the  general  kiilL*aes^ioii  of  the  city.  *  ■   ^  ■'    > 

The  general  seauoo^  composed,  as  already  mentioned^  general  tes* 
ef  the  ministers  and  the  elders  of  the  churches  of  the"*" 
dtj,  haye  under  their  management  a  revenue  pf  from 
Ii.lSOO  to  L.  1400  j^  amttm.  This  arises  from  dona^ 
tions  granted  te  tiiem  at  difierent  times,  and  frx>m  do^ 
taftddDs  frequ^dj  given  at  m^Uiiages  and  funerals.  Oft 
these  last  occasions,  donation^  not  below  L.5,  and  seU 
dom  above  ten  guineas,  ate  frequently  given,  fbr  die 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  citj^'^bells  to  be  tolled  at  die  fu« 
neral.  Tbe  general  sessions  contribute  from  theif  fundu 
L.300  annually  to  the  support  of  the  Town's  Hospital ; 
the  remainder  is  aHowed  to  be  expended  by  the  Jdrk^ 
sessions  of  the  particular  parishes,  in  giving  pensions  and 
occanonal  relief  to  the  poor  within  their  respective  boun>- 
daries ;  and  some  part-^  the  frmds'are  expended  upon  par* 
ticular  objects  of  charity,  h  obedience  to  directions  given 
i>y  the  original  granters  of  the  fruids. 

Sir  John  Scott  of  Scotstarvet,  a  senator  of  the  ecdlege  of  Sc©tft  moc* 
justice,  in  June  i053>  by  a  contract  with  the  magistrate^ 
of  Glasgow,  conveyed  to  them  the  lands  of  Puckie  and 
Pockie-Min,  in  ^  parish  ef  St  Leonard's  in  Fife,  for  the 
purpose  of  putling  four  boyi  to  apprenticeships  within  the 
city;  the  apprcntice-fccs  to  amount  to  100  merks,  or 
L.5  :  11  :  1|  Slerlii^  $  three  of  the  bojrs  to  be  named  by 
the  heirs  of  the  ghmter,  and  one  by  the  magistrates  and 
town-council.  Iti  1^81^  it  was  agreed  by  the  mi^i^« 
trates  and  l)avid  Scott  of  Scotstarvet,  Esq.  that  when 
die  lands  should  yield  L.30  per  annum  he  should  have  a 
right  to  nominate  four,  and  the  magistrates  two  boys; 
and  when  the  lands  should  yield  L.  40  per  annum,  he 
should  have  a  right  to  nominate  six,  without  increaring. 
the  number  named  by  the  magistrates. 


Chtritabte  U  1729  Mr  WiUiun  MitchelL  merdumt  in  haodat^ 
<■  ^  ■>  left  the  sum  of  L. 2000  to  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow  fof 
hioftifioi-  ^^^  support  of  poor  burgesses  or  their  children,  in  the  no- 
^n*  oiination  of  his  exeoHpr^  vid  thjeir  heirs  for  ever.     Ro^ 

bert  Tennent,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  in  1739,  bequeatbcd 
the  sum  of  500  n^d^f  Scots  for  the  maintenance  of  pope 
children  in  the  charitj  schools  erecte4  bj  his  brother; 
idso  L.40<)  Scots,  to  be  applii^d  by  th^  qaagistrates  £oc 
the  annual  relief  of  three  widows  of  citizen^  ;  and  thf 
Bom  of  10,000  merks  to  be  lent  out  py  the  magistrate 
£oT  five  years,  without  interest,  i|i  separate  ^ums,  to  fifteea 
merchants  and  five  tradesmen  of  the  citj.  James  Cool* 
ter,  merchant  in  Glasgow,  by  hif  will,  dated  22d  Novem^ 
ber  1787,  bequeathed  the  sum  of  L.  ^2Q0  as  a  perpetual 
charitable  fund,  in  the  management  of  the  ministers  and 
town-council  of  the  city,  to  be  distributed  in  annual  pen- 
sions of  from  L.  4  to  L.  12  Sterling. 
Diipeaiirj.  ^  t]»is  city,  also,  there  is  a  Dispensary,  supported  by 
subscription,  for  the  purpose  of  affording  medical  assist* 
ance  to  th(c  popr  ;  and  ifi  1^02  a  Magdalene  Asylum,  for 
(the  protection  of  penitent  females^  was  ^tablished  by  s 
society  of  persons.  The  grocers  were  incorporated  bj 
the  town-council  in  1789,  to  enable  them  to  establish  s 
permanent  fund  for  the .  relief  of  their  poor ;  and  in  like 
manner,  in  1700,  a  ^milar  institution  was  formed  for  thp 
relief  of  the  son^  of  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Scotland* 
The  capital  of  this  society  is  said  to  amount  to  about 
L.SOpOu  A  society  was  in  1790  established  for  givii^ 
^sista^c^  to  persons  apparently  drowne^*  A  Dispensaxy 
has  also  been  established  for  the  special  purpose  of  inocor 
lating  children  with  the  cow-pox  gratuitously,  and  alap 
for  performing  the  same  operation  for  the  sum  of  2s«  6(L 
lot  each  child.  This  sum  was  considered  as  an  induce- 
ment tp  the  -adoption  of  the  potctice  by  parents  who  mig^ 
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^ot  vntii  to  be  considered  as  paupers,  although  they  might  Pn^  *- 
be  afraid  of  the  expence  of  empkjing  a  regular  medical  s«i..y..^ 
practitioner. 

Besides  these  already  mentioned,  a  variety  of  sums  of 
anoney  have  at  different  times  been  lodged  with  the  ma- 
gistrates  and  incorporations  of  the  city,  as  a  fund  of  per* 
petual  charity,  and  are  accordingly  administered  accord-, 
log  to  the  will  of  the  granters.  Glasgow  is  also  under- 
stood  to  contain  between  forty  and  fifty  associations  en^ 
tered  into  by  individuals  of  different  descriptions,  with  the 
view  of  contributing  from  their  earnings  a  sum  wherewitb 
to  support  themselves  in  case  of  old  age  or  sickness,  or 
fpr  ^e  relief  of  their  widows  and  infant  children.  All 
the  incorporations  of  the  city  likewise  have  established 
£mds  of  lesser  or  greater  importance  for  the  support  of 
their  poor.  The  voluntai^  associations,  however,  or 
friendly  societies  as  they  are  called,  possess  this  advantage 
over  those  more  ancient  or  regular  establishments,  that 
whereas  an  individual  cannot  be  a  member  of  more  0ia)i 
one  incorporation,  he  may  become  a  contributor  to  several 
^ocietiesy  and  participate  in  the  boiefits  derived  from  all* 

PUBLIC  AMUSEMENTS. 

^  Theatre  was  first  erected  in  Glasgow  in  the  yearsHittti^ 
1.752  and  1753.  ,  If  that  institution  had  been  coldly  re«- 
aeived  at  Edinburgh,  where  the  luxmy  of  the  kingdoni 
has  always  been  concentrated,  and  where  a  numerous  bodj 
pf  nobility  and  gentry,  and  men  of  letters,  gave  it  counter 
nance,  it  could  scarcely  expect  a  tolerable  reception  in  • 
commercial  or  manufacturing  town,  filled  with  a  busy  po« 
pulation,  drawn  together  from  the  districts  inhabited  by  the 
most  xealous  of  the  Scottish  presbyterians.  The  first  thea- 
tee  was  a  wooden  building,  erected  near  the  CathMtral^  iji    , 
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^^'c  1-  an  surca  caUed  the  Casde^Yard.  in  contact  with  cmc  of  the 
^  old  walls  of  the  hishop's  castle  or  palace.  Diggs,  Lore, 
Stamper,  and  Mrs  Ward,  acted  In  this  theatre.  The  com^ 
mon  people  regarded  it  with  horror;  which  was  augment* 
ed  b^  the  orations  of  the  celebrated  itinerant  methodisd* 
cal  preacher,  Whitefield.  A  mob  of  weavers  at  one  time 
iittacked  the  house,  but  did  not  succeed  in  destroying  it.  In 
1762,  a  number  of  gentlemen  in  Glasgow  haying  resolved 
to  erect  angular  theatre,  ground  was  feiied  for  the  pnr* 
pose  from  Mr  Miller  of  Westerton.  A  subscription  was 
opened;  and  after  some  delaj  a  house  was  built  at  an  ex- 
pence  amounting  to  L.  1500,  and  in  spring  1704  the  ez« 
hibition^  wer6  appointed  to  begin.  The  company  at  £• 
dinburgh  agreed  to  act  here;  and  among  the  performers 
was  Mrs  Bellamy.  Here  again  the  popular  prejudices 
interfered.  Befote  the  arrival  of  the  night  fixed  for  open* 
ing  the  house  it  vi^  set  on  fire,  and  was  with  mudi  diffi- 
culty preserved  ftom  total  hiin.  The  stage  was  burned, 
together  with  the  wardrobe  and  apparatus.  Mrs  Bella- 
mj  says,  in  the  history  of  her  life,  that  she  here  lost  bcr 
whole  wardrobe,  worth  at  least  L.  900.  It  containecl  a  com* 
plete  set  of  garnets  and  pearls.  On  this  occasion  a  metho* 
dist  preacher  was  the  cause  of  the  mischieL  He  told  hit 
fearers  in  his  sermon,  that  the  preceding  night  be  dream- 
ed he  was  in  hell  at  a  grand  entertainment,  at  which  all 
the  devils  were  present ;  and  that  Lucifer  their  chief  gart 
for  a  toast  the  health  of  the  gentleman  who  had  lately 
sold  his  ground  to  build  them  a  house  upon,  alluding  to 
'Mr  Miller,  from  whom  was  obtained  the  ground  on  whidi 
^fae'  theatre  stood.  By  this  and  similar  traits  of  eloquence, 
*tbe  preacher  so  inflamed  his  hearers,  that  they  hurried  in  t 
mass  to  the  theatre,  and  set  it  on  fire ;  but,  as  already 
mentioned,  the  destruction  was  incomplete.  A  temporary 
§tage  was  fitted  up,  and  the  jioUse  was  opened..  From  Aa* 


time  the  Glasgow  theatre  contmned  to  t>e  occupied  oeca«  ^^^  •- 
sboallj  bj  the  same  company  that  acted  at  Edinburgh. 
Under  different  managers  the  business^'of  the  theatre  was 
tooducted  till  the  5th  of  Maj  1780,  when  the  bouse  \^as 
Immt  to  the  ground*  How  this  fire  happened  was  never 
known ;  but  there  was  littk  reason  for  regarding  it  as  ac* 
ddeatal.  There  had  been  no  fires  in  th6  house  for  two 
days;  and  the  flames  first  issued  from  the  end  on  which 
the  galleries  are  placed,  in  which  no  fire  is  ever  kept. 

In  the  following  year  Mr  Jackson,  manager  of  the  £>^ 
dinburgh  theatre,  built  a  new  theatre  at  Glasgow,  which 
was  opened  in  January  1182 ;  but  at  length,  ten  years 
tho-eafter,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  city^ 
and  the  growing  fondness  for  this  amusement, » resolution 
wu  adopted  to  erect  a  new  theatre.  For  this  purpose  a 
sabscription  was  set  on  foot  at  L.£5  for  each  share,  and 
LlOOO  was  speedily  suhsctibed*  A  patent  was  obtain^ 
cd,  md  a  theatre  built  under  the  inspection  of  a  committee 
of  the  suh6«ribers«  The  theatre  which  was  burnt  down^ 
u  already  mentioned,  stood  in  the  street  ealled  Unioa 
Race,  on  the  north  side  of  Argyle  Street,  opposite  to  Ja» 
aaica  Street.  Mr  Jackson's  theatre  stood  in  Dnnlop 
Street,  on  the  south  side  of  Argyle  Street,  nearly  opposite 
to  Bfiller  Street.  The  present  theatre  has  beeb  erected  at 
the  head  of  f^een  Street,  which  proceeds  at  right  angles 
northward  from  Argyle  Street,  westward  from  Millar 
Street.  The  theatre  is  on  the  west  side  of  Queen  Street*^ 
Its  form  is  that  of  a  parallelogram..  The  extent  of  it9 
front  towards  the  street  is  10  feet ;  but  it  extends  back- 
Wards  to  the  west  158  feet.  It  is  accounted  the  largest 
provincial  theatre  in  Britain.  Its  front  towards  the  street 
is  of  polished  stone ;  it  u  extremely  light  and  elegant. 
The  plan  was  given  by  Mr  David  Haqulton  archite^^ 
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Public  ••  Erery  part  of  the  work  hts  been  fimshed  in  the  most 

»,.    ^  ■    >  splendid  manner. 

AiMmbliet.     Assemblies  for  dancing  hare  long  been  held  week^  da« 
ring  winter  in  Glasgow.     Card  assemblies  have  been  at-« 
tempted  in  rotation  with  the  dancing  assembly,  but  with 
little  success.  The  present  assemblj-room  was  first  opea« 
cd  on  the  queen's  birth-daj  1798.    The  companj  on  that 
occasion  amoonted  to  350;  and  the  number  present  ob 
similar  occasions  has  amounted  tp  sin  additional  hundred* 
On  such  occasions  the  Isulies  formed  bj  far  the  least  nu« 
merous  part  of  the  company.     The  building  in  which 
the  assemblies  are  held  stands  on  the  north  side  of  Ingram 
Street,  which,  as  already  mentioned,  is  in  the  New  Town, 
and  parallel  to  Argyle  Street ;  the  building  is  very  ele« 
gant.     Its  front  is  adorned  with  four  Ionic  colunms,  and 
their  corresponding  pilasters.    It  is  lighted  in  the  princi- 
pal story  by  three  larg6  Venetian  windows;  the  great 
room  is  eighty  feet  in  length,  thirty-five  in  In^adth,  and 
twenty-seven  in  height.     Galleries  for  the  musicians  are 
placed  in  each  end  of  the  room,  and  the  whole  is  highly 
ornamented.    A  few  years  ago,  an  attempt  was  made  to 
establish  a  subscription-concert  afcer  the  nature  of  that 
which  so  long  existed  at  Edinburgh;   but  it  was  sooa 
abandoned,  "although  not  till  some  eminent  performers  had 
been  brought  to  Glasgow.     The  concerts  are  row  con- 
ducted by  professional  men  for  their  own  emolument  da^ 
ring  each  winter.     They  are  held  in  the  great  assemUy<* 
room. 

Sacred  mo-      A  society  has  been  formed  in  Glasgow  for  the  encoo* 

m^toaetj.  j^^^^^^^  q{  sacred  music.  It  consists  of  subscriber)  to 
the  institution.  Six  public  meetings  are  held  during  the 
winter,  together  with  weekly  rehearsals.  The  town- 
council  has  authorised  theai  to  hold  their  meetiQgs  in  the 
choir  of  the  Cathedral ;  and  here,  as  formerly  mentione^r 


Itcy  liftTC  cfcctcd  to  (»rgao;  which  was  built  by  Mr  Do-  P«>fcEc  »^ 
niddson  of  York.  -^    ^^ 

There  is  In  the  oifj  a  c)ub  that  play  at  bowls;  and  have  Bowk»  gol^ 
a  green  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town^  at  the  back  of  the 
iAA  alms-house  or  trades-hospital.  Another  bowling- 
green  is  kept  bjr  an  indiridud  in  the  Calton  for  the  amuses 
ment  of  the  public  and  his  own  emolument.  The  golf  is 
sdso  practise  here  at  the  side  of  the  river  upon  Glasgow 
green  %  biit  this  amusement  is  not  so  nmcK  a  fistvourite  in 
the  western  as  in  the  eastern  side  of  Scotland^  on  account 
of  the  frequent  rains,  whidh  render  it  inconvenient. 

During  winter,  when  the  Clyde  is  covered  with  ice^ 
dealing  is  a  general  amusement  among  the  young  people* 
Curling  is  also  practised,  though  not  so  generaHy  as  in  the 
country  parishes  to  the  eastward ;  but  a  club  for  that 
purpose  exists :  and  it  may  be  added,  that  of  the 'Social 
institutions  called  masan  lodges^  tUere  are  fourteen  in  Glas* 
gow.  A  few  years  ago,  also,  a  riding  school  has  beea 
established  at  the  western  part  of  the  town  in  York  Street* 


AlUNICIPAL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Thx  city  of  Glasgow  is  governed  by  a  town*eounciI|AiidcBtg*^ 
consisting  of  a  provost,  five  bailies^  a  dean  of  guilds  a  dea*^ 
con-convener,  a  master  of  works^  and  twenty-three  coun« 
dl-men,  twelve  of  whom  are  merchants,  and  the  remain- 
ing  eleven  belong  to  the  incorporated  trades.  The  go- 
vernment of  Glasgow,  in  former  times,  belonged  to  the 
bishop  or  his  deputies ;  and  the  whole  of  the  town's  char- 
ters were  granted  in  favour,  not  of  the  inhabitants,  but  of 
the  bishop.  In  1172^  William,  sumamed  the  Lion,  erect- 
ed Glasgow  into  a  royal  borough  in  favour  of  Joceline^ 
then  bishop  of  Glasgow.  Not  satisfied  with  this,  bishop 
Tusnbull  obtained  the  city  and  barony  of  Glasgow  to  be 
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ifiiolci'pil  erected  in  1450  by  Jaines  th^  Stco^A  iaio  t  tttathr  in 
^■■^—    favour  of  the  bishop  and  his  saccessors.    The  bishops^  to 
secure  the  obedience  of  their  vaisalsy  usiially  appointed 
powerful  nobles  to  hcdd  the  office  of  their  bailies  of  rea- 
lity.   The  Dukes  of  Lennox  long  heU  it ;  and  in  1021 
that  family  obtained  an  irrerooable  right  to  the  c&ot. 
The  Duke  of  Lennox  afterwards  resigned  it  to  the  crown; 
and  during  the  first  half  of  the  late  century,  the  king  wu 
accustomed  to  appoint  a  bailie  of  regality,  but  has  sinod 
ceased  to  do  so.    In  lOll,  James  the  Sixth  granted  a 
charter,  erecting  the  city  into  a  royal  borough ;  and  in 
1030  Charles  the  First  granted  another  charter,  authori- 
sing the  magistrates  to  appoint  abailie  on  the  river  Clyde, 
with  maritime,  dvil,  and  criminal  jurisdiction  finom  Glas* 
gow  bridge  to  the  Cloch,  a  place  about  four  miles  be- 
low Greenock.    This  magistrate  is  commonly  called  the 
noaier  haiUe.      Anciently  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow 
were  elected  by  the  archbishop  or  lord  of  regality,  tili 
by  a  statute  in  1041  the  citizens  were  empowered  to 
nominate  their  own  magbtrates,  excepting  that  they  were 
bound  to  present  a  list  of  three  men  annually  to  the 
Duke  of  Lennox,  and  out  of  this  list  he  nominated  the 
provost.    This  privilege,  however,  was  lost  upon  the  re* 
storation  of  episcopacy  in  1002,  when  a  new  ardibi* 
shop  was  appointed  with  all  the  privileges  competent  te 
his  predecessors.     At  the  revolution,  Eling  William,  with 
the  advice  of  his  privy-council,  authorised  a  new  and  free 
election  of  the  bailies  and  council  by  poll  of  the  burges* 
ses,  and  empowered  the  magistrates  and  council  to  elect 
the  provost.     Afterwards,  by  an  act  of  parliament  in 
1090,  the  town^council  got  the  power  of  choosing  their 
own  magistrates,  and  other  officers  of  the  borough,  as 
£ully  and  freely  as  the  city  of  Edinburgh  or  any  other 
royal  borough.    The  form  and  manner  of  this  election  by 


«be  town-eduiicil  has  since  varied  according  to  the  ^^-^?^J^ 
rent  sets  or  constitutions  adopted  hj  the  council  at  difie«  w  ■  ^  i 
rent  periods.  In  1711  the  former  set  underwent  some  al«> 
ttrationsy  which  were  confirmed  bj  the  conventioii  of 
toyal  boroughs.  In  1748  another  set  was  adopted^  and 
agreed  to  by  the  council,  merchants  and  trades  houses  i 
and  being  confirmed  that  year  by  the  convention  of  royal 
boroughs,  forms  the  present  set  or  form  of  government* 
The  election  takes  place  in  the  following  manner.  UponEl6ctioa«C 
the  first  Tuesday  after  Michaelmas,  the  magistrates  and|nu«['^^ 
council  convene  to  elect  a  provost  and  three  bailies.  The 
provost  and  two  of  the  bailies  are  merchants^  and  the 
third  of  the  bailies  belcmgs  to  the  incorporated  trades* 
The  merchant  rank  or  company  is  divided  by  the  magis« 
Irates  into  four  lots,  or  leets  as  they  are  called,  from  each 
of  which  one  is  chosen  %  out  of  these  four,  by  a  second 
vote,  two  are  chosen  \  and  of  the  two,  one  is  named  by  a 
vote  of  the  council  to  the  office  of  provost.  By  a  similar 
mode  of  election  the  two  merchant-bailies  are  chosen. 
From  the  trades-counsellors  the  trades  first  bailie  is  elect- 
ed. By  a  like  sort  of  election  a  thii^d  merchant-bailie  Of  tka 
and  another  trades^bailie  are  chosen.  The  election  of  the^j]"*'^^*'*^ 
town-council  takes  plaee  on  the  sncceeding  Friday.  The 
magistrates  for  the  three  preceding  years  are  the  electors ; 
that  is,  the  provost  and  bailies ;  and  the  number  is  always 
completed  to  eighteen,  whom  they  elect  out  of  their  pro* 
per  ranks  of  merchants  or  ^trades.  The  dean  of  guild,  or 
lesul  of  the  merchants,  is  annuaDy  elected  by  the  magis- 
tcates  and  town-council  and  the  deacons  of  different  trades, 
with  a  suficienft  number  of  merchants  to  equalize  the 
giMrchants  and-  the  trades.  Every  person  who  setdes  in 
the  ct^  aoa  merchant  must  become  a  member  of  the 
SMTchants  house  or  company.  To  do  so,  he  must  first  bei 
jodmitted  a  burgess  of  the  city,  and  pay  L.  10  to  the  mer- 
Yoi-IIL  R 
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Mnnicipal  cbaQts-hoiise  *,  the  price  of  being  admitted  a  bocgess  is  f» 

<■  ^  a  stranger  L.8  :  7  :  lOr*  The  sons  and  sons-in-law  of 
burgesses,  or  those-  who  have  served  apprenticciships  in 
the   chj,   paj  different  sums,  in  no  case  amounting  to 

incorpoT^.  more  than  L.  1 :  15  :  1^.  The  different  incorporations  are 
^'^  the  following :  HauHnermen^  tailors,  cmrdiners  or  shoe* 
makers,  maltmen,  weavers^  bakers,  skinners,  wrights, 
coopers,  masons,  fleshers,  gardeners,  barbers,  djars,  and 
bonnet-makers.  Thej  are  represented  unequaUj  bj  fif- 
tj-six  menibers  in  what  is  called  the  trades-house;  and 
this  trades-house  elects  a  list  of  three  persons,  out  of  whom 
the  magistrates  and  council,  along  with  fourteen  members, 
chosen  by  the  merchants-house  and  the  deatons  or  presi- 
dents of  each  of  the  incorporate  trades,  elect  one  who  i^ 
deacon^convenerir  Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  bj  this 
constitution,  whidi  we  haire  stated  verj  shortly,  and  with^ 
out  giving  a  detail  of  the  mode  of  election,  the  magis' 
trates  and  council  do  in  fact  nominate  their  own  snccestf 
sors,  or  rather  the  magistrates  of  the  last  three  years  per* 
form  this  office  ;  that  is,  the  provost  and  five  bailies,  u 
mounting  to  eighteen  in  number. 

The  magistrates  and  town<-counciI  of  Glasgow  sdso  elect 
a  bailie  for  the  suburb  on  the  southern  side  of  the  river^ 
called  Gorbals,  and  he  usually  appoints  a  resident  depu^ 
ty ;  they  appoint  the  water  bailie  annually,  and  a  bailie 
of  Pro  van.  In  other  respects  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow 
are  of  little  political  impprtance^  as  they  have  only  a  vole 
along  with  those  of  the  towns  of  Rutherglen^  Renfrew,  and 
Dunbarton,  in  the  election  of  a  member  of  parliaments 

Armorial    The  armorial  bearing  of  the  city  exhibits  an  oak-free 

^'      with  a  bird  above ;  at  the  foot  a  salmon,  with  a  gold 

ring  in  its  mouth  ;  and  on  a  branch  on  the  left  side,  a 

bell ;  the  motto,  "  Let  Glasgow  flourish."     Before  the 

reformation,  St  Mungo's  head  mitred  was  on  the  right  of 
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Hie  shield  wiA  two  salmons  for  supporters.     The  salmon  Mmucipa 

Institutioiif* 
and  the  ring  in  the  Glasgow  arms  are  accounted  for  by        ^     ^ 

the  following  legend :  In  the  days  of  St  Kentigem,  a  lady 
having  lost  her  wedding-ring^  it  stirred  up  her  husband's 
jealousy;  to  allay  which,  she  applied  to  St  Kentigem, 
imploring  his  help  for  the  safety  of  her  honour.  Not 
long  after,  as  St  Kentigem  walked  by  the  river,  he  desi- 
red a  person  that  was  fishing  to  bring  him  the  first  fish  he 
could  catch;  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  from  its 
mouth  Was  taken  the  lady's  ring ;  the  recovery  where- 
of in  this  manner  effectually  took  away  her  husband's 
suspicion. 

The  merchants  of  Glasgow,  though  they  have  separate 
fimds,  and  a  majority  in  the  town- council,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  ever  formally  constituted  into  an  incorpora* 
tion  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  burgesses ;  but  a  dispute 
having,  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  occurred  be- 
tween them  and  the  incorporated  trades  concerning  their 
privileges,  their  disputes  were  settled  by  a  bond  of  sub* 
mis^on  to  Sir  George  Elphinston,  then  provost,  and  two 
of  the  ministers  of  the  city.  In  1605  these  arbiters  pro- 
nounced an  award,  which  is  called  the  letter  of  guildry, 
and  is  admittetd  by  custom  to  fix  the  constitution  and  pri- 
vileges of  the  merchants,  and  the  mode  of  electing  the  ma- 
nagers of  their  funds.  The  incorporated  trades  possess 
funds,  which  are  tmder  the  management  of  a  deacon,  col- 
lector, and  a  certain  number  of  masters ;  which  number  is 
not  uniform  in  the  different  incorporations.  The  incor-Aotiqujey 
porations  of  Glasgow  are  not  very  ancient.  The  Ham- corpora^ 
mermen,  who  seem  to  be  the  oldest,  have  a  charter  dated 
11th  February  1530;  which  proceeds  upon  the  narrative 
that  they  existed  previous  to  that  date,  but  that  their  pri- 
vileges had  not  been  correctly  defined.  The  incorporatioa 
•f  Weavers  were  instituted  by  the  magistrates  in  1S28* 
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Mwvcipal  The  incorporatioa  of  Bakers  have  existed  for  som^  haf« 

InttitutiODt« 

<■  ^  ■  dred  jears*  In  1508  the  regent  Murraj  bestowed  upoa 
this  mcorporatioa  the  lands  of  Partick,  as  a  reward  for 
their  services  to  his  armj  previous  to  the  battle  of  Lang« 
side.  Here  the  incorporation  have  exgellent  mills,  ca« 
pable  of  grinding  50,000  bolls  of  flour  per  atmum*  The 
incorporation  of  Fleshers  obtained  their  charter  or  seal  of 
cause  in  1580  ;  and,  upen  the  whole,  it  would  seem  that 
most  of  the  present  fourteen  incorporations  first  existed 
in  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  and  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth centuries. 

Bailie-  The  citj  of  Glasgow,  like  other  rojal  boroughs,  has  a 

^'"'"*  town-court  called  the  hailie^court.  The  summons  issued 
from  th;s  court,  and  the  decrees  pronounced  in  it^^  run  in  the 
name  of  the  provost.  Its  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the 
territory  of  the  borough,  but  extends  to  actions  of  debt  of 
the  highest  amount,  and  to  all  criminal  cases  that  are  not 
capital,  Glasgow  has  also,  like  other  royal  boroughs,  a 
dean  of  guild  court :  the  business  of  th^  dean  of  guild  is 
to  decide  disputes  betwe^  contiguous  proprietors  con- 
cerning encroachments  upon  their  property  j  to  regulate 
the  weights  and  measures  ;  to  take  care  that  new  build- 
ings do  not  encroach  upon  the  streets  of  the  city  ;  and  to 
authorise  the  pulling  down  pf  ruinous  buildings,  or  the 
repairing  of  tbem  by  the  neighbourhood,  without  al- 
lowing the  proprietor,  in  this  last  case,  to  claim  his  pr^ 
perty  till  he  pay  the  expence  of  the  repairs. 

Small  di  bt-  There  Is  also  here  held  a  justice  of  peace,  court  for  the 
'  *  recovery  of  small  debts ;  and  there  is  likewise  held  what 
.  is  called  the  court  of  conscience ^  in  which  the  magistrates 
of  the  city  are  judges.  It  meets  every  Monday  for  the  de- 
termination of  small  causest  brought  for  payment  of  sums 
not  above  forty  shillings.  Procurators,  neither  Tjere  nor 
in  the  small  debt-court,  are  admitted  to  plead ;  the  parties 
themselves  'stating  theh:  own  case.     Besides  these  stated 


courts,  a  magistrate  attends  daily  at  the  council-chambcr,  Municipal 

-       -  r-  j«  •  1.  •         ••      institution!, 

for  the  purpose  of  discussing  such  causes  as  require  dis- ^-..-^ 

patch,  without  awaiting  the  ordinary  forms  of  court. 

The  Town-house  of  Glasgow  stands  at  the  i^oss,  ad- Town- 
joining  to  the  prison,  to  the  westward  of  which  it  is  pla-booth^  &c 
ced :  it  was  built  in  1036.  The  front  is  supported  hj 
strong  square  pillars  connected  with  each  other  by  arches 
fbrming  a  piazza.  The  hall  is  a  handsome  room  fifty- twof  . 
feet  in  length,  twenty-seven  in  breadth,  afid  twenty-four 
in  height.  There  is  here  a  fine  portrait,  by  Ramsay,  of 
Archibald  Duke  of  Argyle,  in  his  robes  as  lord-justice 
general.  Here  also  are  full  length  portraits  of  all  our 
kings  since  the  accession  of  James  the  First  to  the  crown 
of  England.  The  Tolbooth  is  a  welt-finished  lofty  build- 
ing  of  five  stories.  In  the  angle  formed  by  the  High 
Street  and  Trongate,  upon  the  east  of  the  prison,  is  situ- 
ated a  square  spire,  1T6  feet  in  height,  having  its  roof 
Somewhat  in  the  form  of  an  imperial  crown  with  open 
arches.  Here  is  placed  a  fine  clock,  which  regulates  the 
Others  in  the  town ;  als(o  a  bell,  and  a  well,  toned  set  of 
musical  chimes  that  have  been  long  admired.  These 
play  an  air  at  the  end  of  every  two  hours,  by  means  of 
tnachinety  connected  with  the  clock ;  and  on  every  parti- 
cular day  of  the  week  the  series  of  tunes  is  altered.  The 
bells  arc,  besides,  played  upon  by  a  musician  for  an  hour, 
betwixt  two  and  three,  every  day  excepting  Saturday  and 
Sunday. 

Within  the  principal  door  of  the  prison  is  a  large  square 
lobby,  with  many  cohxtnns  supporting  the  roof.  From 
this  lobby,  upon  the  left,  strikes  off  the  entry  into  the 
town-house,  before  mentioned  as  a  separate  buildirtg. 
Directly  opposite,  another  door  leads  into  the  apartments 
<>t  the  prison  ;  which  are  divided  into  two  different  kinds, 
srppropriated  for  debtors  and  criminals,  wcU  ventilated  and 
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^^^^hcalthj.  On  the  right  of  the  lobby  is  the  door  that  Icadi 
^  V  ■  into  a  new  fitted  up  and  elegant  room,  where  the  circuit-r 
court  of  justiciary  is  held.  Within  a  niche,  on  the  north 
of  this  apartment,  are  the  royal  arms ;  and  below,  the  fi- 
gure of  Justice,  holding  in  the  left  hand  a  balance,  and  in 
the  right  a  sword. 

Immediately  before  this  is  the  bench  for  th^  judges,  co- 
vered with  scarlet.  Below,  and  railed  from  the  body  of  the 
room,  is  the  inaide  of  the  bar  for  the  lawyers  an^  clerb^ 
On  the  right  of  the  beneh  sits  the  jury  ;  and  in  the  fronts 
l>eyond  the  clerk's  table,  and  without  the  bar,  is  a  row  of 
seats  rising  gradually  upwards,  in  the  front  of  which  is 
placed  the  pannel,  and  the  others  are  left  for  spectators^ 
Here  are  also  two  handsopie  galleries  ^ith  iron  rails,  en- 
tering by  a  turnpike-stair  froqi  the  lowest  or  first  flat ;  and 
in  the  east  end  of  the  room  is  a  very  large  circular  Vene- 
tian window,  which  lopks  into  the  High  Street*  Im^iedi^ 
ately  below  the  principal  staircase  that  leads  into  the; 
prison,  and  in  the  first  story,  is  another  door  entering 
from  the  street,  which  opens  a  communication  by  the 
turnpike- stair  just  now  mentioned,  with  not  only  the  gtl- 
leries  in  the  circuit-room,  but  also  with  the  prisoners  a« 
partments,  and  a  handsome  suite  of  rooms  appropriated 
for  the  town-clerk's  ofiice,  record-rooms.  Sec.  These 
have  been  only  lately  laid  out  and  finished,  as  before  they 
made  no  part  of  the  prison,  but  of  an  adjoining  bouse  situ- 
ated upon  the  High  Street,  which  for  this  purpose  was 
purcliased  by  the  community. 

When  cities  were  originally  established  in  Europe, 
^ectivc     they  were  necessarily  of  no  great  extent ;  and  when  the 
police        inhabitants  were  incorporated,  and  a  magistracy  specially 
appointed  to  act  as  judges  and  manage  thehr  pubh'c  af- 
fairs, the  jurisdiction  conferred   upon  these  magistrates, 
^as  of  course  limited  to  the  territory  occupied  by  t^ 
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lands  belonging  to  the  great  barons  in  the  neighbourhood.  ^  ■ ,» 
Hence,  when  .a  city  came  to  be  greatly  increased^  the  ad- 
ditional streets  and  buildings  were  considered  sometimes 
as  sabnrbs,  an4  sometimes  as  a  di&rent  town,  to  which  a 
separate  cons^tion  was  given,  as  in  the  case  of  London 
and  Westminster,  Edinburgh  and  the  Canongate,  &c. ;  but 
in  all  cases  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ancient  magistrates  could 
not  be  made  to  extend,  without  a  special  statute,  over  the 
new  streets  and  buildings.  Thus  it  has  happened,  that 
cities,  which  to  the  eye  of  a  stranger,  and  even  in  reality, 
are  qne  an^  the  same,  are  nevertheless  locally  divided 
into  separate  jurisdictions,  or  a  great  part  of  them  have 
BO  other  magistracy  for  the  management  of  their  affairs 
Aan  that  which  is  established  for  the  general  administra-p* 
lion  of  the  adjacent  county.  This  state  of  affairs  has  by 
degrees  become  inconvenient*  In  one  part  of  a  city,  in 
•onsequence  of  the  establishment  of  special  magistrates, 
and  their  vigilant  conduct,  the  streets  are  well  lighted, 
well  paved,  kept  clean,  offenders  against  the  peace  in* 
stantly  apprehended  an^  punished ;  while,  in  another 
foarter  of  the  same  city,  the  reverse  of  all  this  is  the 
eascp  No  adequate  funds  are  contributed  fpr  the  purpor 
sem  above  mentioned,  or  the  magistrates  of  the  county, 
being  sufficiently  occupied  in  ofher  affiurs,  have  no  lei- 
sure for  that  strict  vigilance  which  is  frequently  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of  order  among  the  crowded  popular 
tion  of  a  large  dty .  Hence  it  has  of  late  been  found  neces- 
sary, in  some  oneasure,  to  incorporate  anew  thp  great  cities, 
that  is,  to  convert  them  and  their  suburbs  into  one  com<r 
snanity,  electing  magistrates,  and  levying  funds  for  the 
management  of  their  general  police.  On  account  of  the 
irregular  and  partial  modes  in  which  the  magistrates  of 
fojid  boroughs  are  generally  elected,  aiid  on  account  of 
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Mwdciptl  their  being  under  no  responsibility  in  case  of  dilapicUtiag 
w   y        the  funds  entrusted  to  them^  it  has  beea  found  impfoper  ta 
confer  upon  them  exdnsivelj  the  new  powers  of  gene- 
ral pdice  thus  created;  onlj  a  certain  share  of  these 
powers,  therefore,  is  usuallj  bestowed  upon  the  ancieal 
,        magistrates,  while  the  rest  is  conferred  upon  deputies 
elected  bj  the  different  districts  of  the  citj. 
Police  etta.     Glasgow  laboured  under  all  the  inconveniences  results 
ing  from  the  want  of  a  general  police  till  the  jeac  1800  ; 
when,  after  manj  disputes,  its  inhabitants  at  kngth  be^ 
came  sensible  of  the  necessitj  of  adopting  joint  measures 
for  that  purpose.    An  act  of  parliament,  accoftinglj,  waf 
obtained  in  the  year  1800  for  this  purpose ;  which,  be* 
sides  extending  the  old  royalty  over  a  considerable  addi<« 
tional  territory,  created  a  system  of  police^  the  manage- 
ment of  which  was  vested  in  the  provost,  bailies,  deaa^ 
of-guild,  deacon*convener,  and  twenty*four  commission^ 
ers ;  one  elected  by  each  of  twenty-four  districts  inta 
which  the  whole  cky  and  suburbs  were  divided.     The 
commissioners  are  elected  by  such  inhabitants  of  tho 
wards  or  districts  as  occupy  property  valued  at  a  yearly 
rent  of  L.IO  or  upwards.     The  qualification  to  be  a  com- 
iaissioner  is,  that  he  occupy  a  dwelling-house,  exclusive 
of  shops  or  warehouses,  valued  at  L.  13  or  upwardsof  yearly 
rent*  Each  conmiissioner  is  head^constable  within  his  ward* 
Eight  of  the  commissioners,  on  the  second  year  of  the  esta- 
blishment, were  ordained  to  go  out  by  ballot ;  and  the  third 
year  another  eight  commissioners  were,  required  to  go  out 
by  ballot.    Thereafter  eight  conunissioners  annually  were 
ordained  to  go  out  by  seniority  ;  but  they  are  capable  of 
being  re-elected ;  in  which  case  they  are  considered  a^ 
youngest  commissioners.    The  whole  commissioners,  that 
is,  the  magistrates  and  eonmiissioners  from -the  wards» 
are  empowered,  on  the  ficst  Monday  of  September  anaav 
ally>   ^0  impose  an  assessment  upon  all  occupiers  of 


te3diiigs»  for  ctrrying  into  effisct  die  jobject  of  llie  institn-  Mttkifd 
don^  and  to  appoint  officers  to  levj  and  paj  away  the  mo-  ^^^^y^^^J 
nej.  An  absolute  majority  of  the  whole  commissioners 
must  be  present  when  money  is  voted,  or  watchmen  09 
other  servants  appointed ;  but,  on  other  occasions,  the  at- 
tendance of  seven  commissioners  is  declared  sufficient* 
Qnarterly  meetingn  are  ordained  to  be  held ;  and  tliese 
may  be  adjourned  by  the  noeeting,  or  the  provost  or  se* 
fdor  magistrate  of  the  city  nuiy  call  extraordinary  meet-* 
ings.  The  comnussioners  are  authorised  to  appoint  tho 
following  officers  :  A  master  df  police,  clerk,  collector, 
treasurer,  and  surveyor,  besides  fifteen  officers  and  se« 
venQr-four  watohmen ;  and  in  them,  imder  the  managers 
of  die  institution,  is  the  executive  power  more  imme- 
diately vested*  Their  du^  may  be  summed  up-  an  the 
following  words : 

It  consists  in  aiding  and  -assisting  the  magistrates  in  de-^utiei  of 
tecting  and  bringing  to  justice  persons  guilty  of  street-rob-^'c  ^^^ 
beries,  house-breakings,  assaults,  theft,  reset  of  tfaeft^  shop-^ 
lifting,  picking  pockets,  swindling,  and  other  crimes  of 
that  nature ;  by  causing  the  person  accused  to  be  appre- 
hended, imprisoned,  and  proceeded  against,  in  temu  of 
law ;  in  apprehending  and  putting  the  law  into  execution 
against  vagabonds,  idle  and  disorderly  persons,  and  publio 
tmd  sturdy  beggars,  and  other  persons  who  follow  no  law- 
ful emplojrment  or  oocupation ;  in  suppressing  disorderly 
public*houses,  and  other  houses  frequented  by  persons  of 
the  foregoing  description ;  in  suppressing  mobs  and  riots  ; 
in  assisting  to  extinguish  fires  ^  in  putting  the  laws  into 
execution,  by  which  carters,  owners  and  drivers  of  carts  ' 
Imd  other  carriages,  are  prohibited  from  leaving  thesamo 
OB  the  streets,  roads,  and  passages,  and  riding  on  their 
c^M^s:  acid  carriages,  and  driviqg  them,  or  horses  or  other 
cattle,  furiously  or  improperly  pn  the  streets;  in  seeii^ 
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Mooidpal  thtt  the  said  streets,  squares  lanes,  ptassages,  and  other 
V.  ^  .  places,  are  properlj  lighted  and  cleaned  i  in  keeping  in 
good  order  the  public  markets  of  the  citj,  and  the  per- 
sons dealing  therein  ;  in  guarding,  patroUbg,  and  watch* 
ing  the  streets  ;  and  doing  whatever  else  is  necessary  to- 
wards assisting  the  magistrates  in  preserving  the  peace  aad 
good  order  of  the  citj.  The  watchmen  have  each  a  par«» 
ticular  part  of  the  street  allotted  to  them.  Thej  begin 
their  watch  from  April  to  September  inclusive  at  ton 
o'clock  at  night,  and  continue  until  five  in  the  morning  ; 
and  from  the  month  of  October  to  March  inclusive  at  nine 
o'clock  at  night,  and  continue  until  six  in  the  morning. 
Everj  half-hour  the  watchman  goes  through  his  range 
and  calls  the  hours.  It  is  declared  competent  hj  the  act 
'  to  the  tQwn-council,  merchants-house,  and  trades-house  of 

the  citj,  or  any  one  of  them,  to  bring  aetions  against  the 
commissioners  for  the  time  being,  or  a«[iajoritj  of  them 
to  bring  actions  against  their  predecessors  in  office,  before 
the  courts  of  session  or  exchequer,  in  case  thej  shall  em^ 
bezzle,  squander,  or  misapplj,  any  of  the  frmds  vested  ia 
them,  provided  that  such  actions  shall  be  commenced 
within  twelve  calendar  months  after  the  offence  proaeco^ 
ted  for  shall  be  alleged  to  have  been  committed*  A  ma- 
gistrate attends  daily  for  inquiring  into  and  punishing  of- 
fences committed  against  the  laws  of  police.  The  eflfi^ 
of  this  system  of  police  has  been  highly  beneficial  with 
regard  to  its  great  objects,  which  consiits  of  guarding, 
lighting,  and  cleaning  the  streets. 
Gtitrd-  "^^  ^^y  ^^  Glasgow  is  accownodated  with  a  guard* 

ioaie.  house,  in  which  also  the  police-office  is  kept.  It  was 
erected  in  1189  in  the  street  called  the  Candleriggs.  It 
consists  of  a  piazza,^  supported  by  four  Ionic  pillars  in 
front,  behmd  which  is^the  guard-room.  The  upper  stogi 
is  occupied  partly  by  apartments  for  the  officer  qn  gaar4i^ 
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uid  partly  by  the  police-office ;  for  the  accommodation  of  Manidptl 
ivhich  last  additional  apartments  have  also  been  built.^  In  >■■  ^  » 
the  year  1789  a  new  Bridewell  was  also  erected  in  Glas* 
gow.  It  stands  in  George  Street,  near  the  Drygate.  It 
consists  of  a  building  of  six  stories  in  height,  106  feet  in 
length,  and  30  in  breadth,  with  two  wings.  A  gallery  in 
each  story  runs  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  from 
it  the  places  o(  confinement  branch  off.  The  places  of 
confinetnent  or  cells  are  126  in  all,  being  21  in  each  sto« 
ry.  They  are  eight  feet  in  length,  and  seven  feet  ii| 
breadth.  The  prisoners  are  confined  apart  from  each 
other,  and  employed  in  such  kinds  of  work  as  they  are 
qualified  to  perform,  llie  whole  is  under  the  manage* 
ment  of  a  keeper,  superintended  by  a  committee  of  the 
magistrates*  , 

The  justiciary-court  sits  at  Glasgow  twice  in  the  year 
upon  its  circuit.  There  is  here  alsp  a  sherifi'-c6urt  and 
coramissary-court.  The  p^ractitioners  before  the^e  courts 
and  before  the  magistrates  or  baiUe-courts,  oommonly 
called  procurators,  had  for  some  tic^e  been  united  into 
a  club  or  association,  which  raised  a  fund  for  their  4e* 
cayed  members,  and  widows  and  children.  They  ob- 
tained a  royal  charter  in  June  1796,  under  the  pzme  of 
the  Faculty  of  Procurators^^  erecting  them  into  an  incor-pgctihy  4f. 
poration,  with  power  to  make  bye-law^  and  to  sue  andP[y"*^ 
be  sued  as  a  body-politic*  Under  this  charter  the  society 
is  governed  by  a  dean  of  faculty,  a  council  of  five,  a  trea« 
Hurer,  fiscal,  and  clerk-  It  has  annual  meetings  upon  the 
third  Friday  of  May  and  the  same  day  of  November.  At 
the  meeting  in  May  the  office  bearers  for  the  succeeding 
year  are  elected.  The  dean  and  council  have  also  monthly 
ipeetings ;  and  the  dean  has  power  to  call  meetings  on 
^ent7*four  hours  notice.  To  obtain  admission  into  the  fa« 
fvitjt  it  is  necessarj  that  the  caadidate  have  served  a  teg^ 
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^^^JjP^lar  $ppre!iticcship  of  five  y  tars  with  one  o(  the  memte^ 
»    T  ■*  practising  befor6  the  courts  in  this  city,  and  a  further 
term  of  at  least  one  year  as  a  derk,  either  with  the  prao. 
titioners  here,  in  the  court  of  session,  or  any  other  proper 
court  of  law  ;   and  further,  that  he  must  be  of  twenty 
.    one  years  of  age,  and  hav^  attended  the  Scots  law-class,  in 
any  of  the  universities  in  Scotland,  for  at  least  one  tes- 
aion,  betides  being  of  a  good  character  and  deportment* 
The  apprentice-fee,  which  is  due  and  must  be  paid  at  the 
entry  of  the  apprentice  to  his  indenture,  is  for  the  sou 
tit  a  member  L.25,  and  for  every  other  person  the  sum  of 
•      L.50. 
Uarketfc        Xhe  city  of  Glasgow  is  supplied  with  a  more  complete 
set  of  markets  than  is  any  where  else  to  be  found.     The 
Weighhouse  is  placed  adjacent  to  the  Ram's  Horn  or 
North- West  Church  ;  it  is  of  a  square  form,  adorned 
with  pilasters.     The  markets  in  King  Street  are  much 
admired.     They  stand  .on  both  sides  of  the  street ;  that 
appropriated  to  beef,  on  the  east  side  of  the  street,  is  112 
feet  in  length  and  (57  in  breadth,  with  a  gate  in  the  cen« 
tre.     The  incorporation  of  fleshers  have  a  hall  at  the  end 
of  this  market,  where  they  meet  to  transact  their  public 
business.     On  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  street  are  it 
set  of  markicts  in  three  divisions,  appropriated  to  fish,  mat* 
Ion,  and  cheese.     The  front  of  the  whole  towards  the 
Street  is  113  feet ;  their  breadth  is  46  feet ;  the  whole  of 
them  are  paved  with  free-stone ;  and  for  shelter,  have 
foofs  standing  upon  stone  pillars,  fonning  coverings,  be« 
lieath  which  the  meat  is  exposed  to  sale.     These  markets 
are  riways  kept  extremely  clean,  by  means  of  water  ob- 
tained from  wells  placed  in  their  areas*     The  green-mar- 
ket, which  stands  in  the  str^t  called  Candleriggs,  is  130 
feet  in  khgth  in  front.    The  entries  to  all  these  mariiets 
ate  thx^ugh  gates  either  arched  at  the  top  or  omameatetf 


}ij  Ionic  eolanms*  Adjoinmg  to  the  Weighhonte,  new  Maoi^ 
markets  have  been  erected  for  the  sal^  of  oat^mealy  butter^  „,  ^-i  ji  - 
and  cheese;  but  the  old  Meal-Maricet  still  remains  in  the 
High  Street  nearly  opposite  to  the  College.  These  mar- 
kets near  the  Weighhoose  are  neat  and  ^acions.  The 
slaughter-house  or  shambles  is  adjacent  to  the  river^  at 
the  foot  of  the  Gallowgate  Bun^  and  is  consequently  pla- 
ced in  the  most  convenient  situation  that  could  well  baye 
been  selected* 

During  the  late  war,  that  is,  during  the  war  of  the  MllltarT 
Frendi  rerolution,  the  dty  of  Glasgow  raised  two  regi- 
snents  of  yolimteer  infmtrj.  A  troop  of  volunteer  ca- 
Talrj  was  also  ndsed.  During  the  present  war  several 
similar  volunteer  corps  have  been  raised  under  different 
denominations :  IH,  What  is  called  the  First  Regiment  oi 
Glasgow  Volunteex^  commanded  bjr  the  provost  for  the 
time ;  2d,  A  Corps  of  Sharpshooters,  amounting  to  nearlj 
500  in  number ;  SJ^  The  Armed  Association  ;  4fh,  The 
Trades  Battalion ;  Stb^  The  Grocers  Corps ;  Gib,  The 
SBghland  Corps ;  itb.  The  Anderston  Volunteers ;  and^ 
lastly,  ATtoop  of  Volunteer  Cavalry,  who  provide  their 
own  horses,  arms,  and  accoutrements,  and  serve  without 
paj,  as  most  of  the  other  ^orps  do.  They  amoont  in  aU 
to  3000  effective  men. 

In  X795,  government  erected  barracks  in  the  city  of  Gla8«>  BsnrsifcH 
fpw,  for  the  accommodation  of  a  body  of  regular  troops 
without  being  under  the  necessity,  as  formerly,  of  billeting 
tbem  upon  the  houses  of  the  inhabitants.  As  formerly 
iioti^ed,  they  are  adjacent  to  the  street  called  the  Gallow^ 
Iga^,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  centre  of  the  city» 
^ey  consists  ^  ^  Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  of  three 
^HAeipal  compartments  or  buildings;  two  of  which  stand 
at  right  angles  to  the  third,  leaving  a  spat^ious  qourt  in  die 
flpiitre.    The  middle  bi^ildi^^  to  which  tfa«L  qther  twe. 
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Military   form  win2;s,  IS  four  stories  in  height  and  well  execilte^  j 
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V  It  contains  the  apartments  for  the  omcers,  >vith  their  mess- 

room,  &c.  The  wings  are  of  the  same  height  with  the 
principal  or  front  building.  Thej  arc  divided  into  se- 
venty-two apartments,  each  of  which  contains  fourteen 
men.  For  the  use  of  every  forty-two  men  a  kitchen  is  al- 
lotted in  the  ground-story.  The  barracks  arc  divided 
from  the  street  by  a  wall ;  immediately  behind  which  tte 
guard-house  is  situated.  The  gates  are  shut  every  night 
at  nine  o'clock. 


COMMERCE  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

There  are  not  in  Glasgow  many  public  institutions 
for  the  encouragement  or  support  of  manufactures  or 
commerce.  These  have  grown  up,  as  they  ought  alwajs 
to  be  permitted  to  do,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  in- 
dividuals pursuing  their  own  prosperity  under  an  impar- 
tial administration  of  justice ;  by  means  of  which  every  man 
is  enabled  to  look  forward  to  the  independent  and  secure 
enjoyment  of  whatever  property  he  can  acquire.  - 
•himbcr  of  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  incorporated  by  rojal 
charter  in  1783,  upon  the  application  of  a  mercantile  as- 
sociation. It  consists  of  traders  and  manufacturers  resi- 
ding in  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Greenock.  It  has  two  ge- 
neral meetings  annually,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  January 
and  the  first  Tuesday  of  July.  At  the  first  of  these  meet- 
ings, thirty  directors,  called  the  chamber  of  directors^  arc 
chosen ;  and  the  directors  elect  a  chairman,  deputy-chair- 
man, and  secretary,  from  among  the  members  of  the  in* 
corporation.  The  directors  hold  four  general  quarterly 
meetings,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  the  months  of  Janu- 
ary, April,  July,  and  October.  The  fees  of  admission  ar» 
L.5,  5s.  \  and  a  contribuuou  is  due  of  L.l^  is.  annually* 


coounerce. 
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tlic  busmeiss  understood  to  be  committed  to  the  chamber  Commerce 
of  commerce  consists  of  giving  countensmce  and  aid  to   faceurei. 
whatever  plans  may  seem  beneficial  to  the  general  com-        ' 
merce  of  the  country,  or  to  the  conmierce  of  the  west  of 
Scotland  in  particular ;  to  give  weight  to  applications  re- 
lative to  trade  and  manufactures  which  it  may  be  found 
necessary  to  make  to  the  king's  nainisterS|  to  parliament^ 
Or  to  the  bo^d  of  trustees^  for  procuring  redress  of  any 
grievadce  or  inconvenience  affecting  commerce ;  to  attend 
to  the  corn-laws  which  are  from  time  to  time  enacted,  and 
to  watch  ov^  their  effects  upon  the  conunercial  interests  of 
the  kingdom.  Hiis  body  of  men,  by  their  prudent  conduct 
and  attention  to  the  objects  of  their  institution,  have  re- 
peatedly been  of  much  service  to  the  community* 

There  is  also  a  board  of  commissioners  upon  the  river  Commls* 
Clyde,  established  by  act  of  parliament,  for  the  purpose  of  J^^J^* 
deepening  the  river.     They  are  thirty-four  in  number,  ^7^ 
They  meet  annually,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  July,  in  the 
town^derk's  chamber  of  Glasgow.  Their  funds  consist  of 
8  tonnage  upon  the  shipping*     They  continue  the  opera- 
tions of  dragging,  and  of  erecting  dikes  and  jetties  for  the 
purpose  of  deepening  the  river.     Vessels  of  ninety  tons 
burden  now  often  arrive,  as  already  mentioned,  at  the 
quay  at  the  Broomielaw*     The  tides,  at  a  mediiun,  rise 
seven  feet  there*   As  there  appear  to  be  no  rocks  or  great 
stones  ia  the  bed  of  the  river,  a  hope  is  entertained  that  it 
may  be  brought  to  a  general  depth  of  ten  feet,  and  by 
continued  industry  retained  at  that  depth*     The  tonnages- 
dues  entrusted  to  the  conomissioners  amounted^  for  the 
year  ending  in  July  1771,  to  the  sum  of  L.1021 :  5  :  1* 
They   have  continued  gradually  to  rise.     In  1793  they 
amounted  to  L.  3205»  and  in  1804  to  the  sum  of  L.4759f 
Os.  4d.     A  debt  of  L.50,000  was  originally  contracted/ 
but  it  is  now.  much  reduced* 

A  committee  for  the  management  of  the  navigation 
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Cf«werce  to'oss  Ac  peninsula  between  Forth  and  Ci/de,  to  be  tL 

iachii^   terwiirdik  mentioned,  meets  regnlarlj  at  Gla^ow*   Then 

^        arc  also  several  banks  established  in  Glasgow  for  the  ao 

Banki.  commodation  of  commerce.  That  first  estaUished  was  the 
Old  Bank,  or  Ship  Bank,  which  has  its  office  in  Argyk 
Street.  It  was  opened  in  1749.  In  1161  the  Thistle  Bank 
conmienced  business  ;  its  oflke  is  in  Virginia  Street.  The 
Royal  Bank  of  Scotland,  which  was  formerlj  mentioned, 
has  a  branch  established  at  Glasgow ;  its  office  is  in  St 
Andrew  Sqnare«  This  branch  was  opened  in  17S3j 
and  it  is  supposed  that  at  least  as  much  business  is  dofit 
bj  the  branch  in  Glasgow  as  by  the  principal  bank  it- 
self in  Edinburgh.  A  variety  of  banks  also  have  branch* 
es  in  this  great  city ;  vi%.  the  British  linen  Compa* 
ny,  the  Greenock  Bank,  the  Falkirk  Bank,  the  Pais- 
ley Bank,  the  Paisley  Union  Bank,  the  Leith  Bank, 
tfieTerth  Bank^  the  B^nfrewshire  Bank,  the  Air  Bank. 
A  maiUcoach  daily  leaves  Glasgow  at  two  o'clock 
aftemooo,  and  usually  reaches  London  in  uxty-throe 
hours.  Tho  arrivals  at  Glasgow  from  the  metropdii 
are  in  the  morning.  There  is  a  communication  by  mail* 
coaches  with  Greenock  twice  a-day,  and  with  Air  once 
each  day,  as  well  as  with  Edinburgh.  A  penny  post* 
office  has  likewise  been  established,  which  conveys  letteil 
to  the  different  quarters  of  the  town  four  times  each  day* 

Toatmec«r-     We  may  here  take  notice  of  an  establishment  whichi  oi 

<ip««room.  jj  ^jjy  jjj^g  Glasgow,  may  with  propriety  be  ccmstdered  si 
chiefly  subservient  to  commercial  views,  and  in  that  re^ 
spect  as  highly  usefk).  We  allude  to  the  general  ootk^ 
TOom  of  the  city,  which  forms  a  place  of  meeting  to  which, 
in'  all  seasons,  Ihe  principal  inhabitants  resort,  and  by 
which  that  intercourse  between  them  isconven:tutly  main- 
%ttned,  which  must  alv«ays  be  of  the  utmost  ijnportar«* 
^  ^mmercial  men,  to  whom  a  general  aoqti»inra.scewiA 


%tiitever  It  passing  in  the  world  lidust  alwilTS  tie  df  great  Comtnerce 

value.    The  establishment  Commenced  in  the  following   faccurefti 

maimer:  In  the  year  178 1^  with  the  ricw  of  erecting  a       ' 

great  inn  or  hotel,  and  a  cofiee-robm  to  be  ix^nn<H;ted  with 

it,  a  subscriptton  was  opened  bj  i^aj  of  tbntine  &r  erects 

ing  the  building.    It  wai  agreed  thai  the  produce  or 

rent  of  the  bttildings  should  t>e  distributed  amongst  the 

sabseribers  according  to  the  endurante  of  any  life  the/ 

should  propose  at  the  time  of  stibscription ;  and  thus  an« 

nuatty;  till  siich  tim^  as  onljr  tat  of  the  original  nomi** 

aees  was  in  Ibzistence  \  when  the  whole  buildings  were  \A 

become  the  property  of  the  original  subsi:riber  or  hia 

lieirs,  and  which  he  or  fh^  could  sell  or  dispose  of  at  plea- 

sare«    This  tontin<^  was  divided  into  105  shares  at  L.5d 

bu^h.     The  subscription^  on  thfe  ttans  now  mentioned^ 

were  speedily  filled  up,  and  the  buildings  wete  imme-i 

di^y  erected,   afljoining  to  the  townhodse  upon  thii 

tKJrth.      The  coffee-room  iH  the  ttost  iemai-kable  pari* 

of  the  building.      It  il  no  less  than  72  feet  in  length 

aad  of  ft  proportional  breadth^  and  is  undoubtedly  the 

ttost  elegant  and  Spacious  apartment  of  the  kind-that  id 

i&y  where  to  be  found*      Its  principal  tatty  li  Under 

the  piazza  of  the  town^house;   iipon  eadi  side  of  thci 

door  are  placed  two  Very  large  windows  from  tlrf  flooif 

io  the  roof,  which  communicate  light  to  the  room  froitt 

the  street.     About  half  way  down  th^  ooffise-tobni  is  ^ 

tery  latge  Venetian  window  upon  the  east ;  and  Upon  thd 

•ther  side,  exactly  opposite,  i^  another  looking  into  thd 

bar  \  upon  the  north  side  of  which  is  ft  dooi*  communicai 

^g  with  the  hotel.  The  extremity  of  the  roomnorfhwaitdi 

is  in  the  form  6f  a  semicircle^  divided  by-pilla^s,  making 

<me  coDEiplete  magnificent  window  ifrom  side  to  side.  Neaif 

tQ  the  nlidn  entry,  the  roof,  which  is  very  high,  is  supi 

ported  by  columns  of  the  Dorit  dtder  with  ^oxrespoodc&i 

V^i..  Ill*  Pan /A  S 
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ecMnmerd!  pilasters  upon  the  walls ;  and  in  this  place  a  donie  d 
biuret,  glass  enlightens,  with  the  other  end  windows,  the  sonth 
'     •        side  of  the  room.     From  the  roof,  also,  are  hung  seTera) 
magnificent  lustres,  finelj  gilt,  which  when  lighted  giro^ 
an  air  of  grandeur  to  the  place*     The  rooni  is  funmhed^ 
for  the  use  of  the  company  who  fic^ueat  it,  with  a  book 
stating  dailj  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  all  vessels  con^ 
nected  with  the  city.     Here  also  are  received  the  whole 
Scottish  newspapers,  and  the  greatest  part  of  those  pdbHsh* 
ed  in  London,' with  several  from  Ireland,  France,  Sec.  to* 
gether  wiih^  miagkzines  and  other  periodical  publications. 
At  the  arrivri  of  the  maily  a  scene  of  great  bustle,  to  get 
.    bold  of  the  newspapers,  frequently  takes  place,  which  is 
amusmg  to  a  stranger.     Tobacco  is  not  allowed  tobt 
f  m6ked,  nor  liquors  drank,  in  the  room.     The  profits  of 
the  establishment  arise  from  the  subscriptions  of  those  bj 
wbom^  the  room  is  frequented.     Subscribers  of  L.1, 5Sk 
.  per  anMm'zxt  entitled  to  the  use  of  the  room,^  and  of  dl 
Ihe  variety  of  newspapers  and  magazines  with  whidi  it  it 
supplied.     The  subscribers  usually  ambunt  in  number  W 
between  900  and  100(X     The  hotel,  whidi  forms  a  part 
of  the  same  building,  consists  of  a  luite  of  apartments 
handsomely  fitted  up,  and  connected  with  it  by  a  fioe 
btnging  stair.     The  tontine  coiee*room  and  hotd  pro* 
duc6  sit  present  a  rent  to  the  proprietors  of  upwards  of 
L.0OO  per  annum*    Of  the  original  shares,  twenty-0119 
have  now  fallen  into  the  common  fond,  in  consequence  of 
the  death  of  that  number  of  persons  nominated  at  the  Umo 
of  tiie  subscription. 

QnpA  of       '^^  '^  ^'  ^  wealthy  Roman  Catholic  dergy  who 

the  Qlt»-    iresided  in  Glasgow  appears  to  have  been  the  first  circunw 

wow  com* 

mercc       Stance  which  compelled  the  citizens  to  seek  subeisteaee 

by  meant  of  commerce.    It  is  known,  however,  that  they 

^ad  sbipa  previous  to  the  reforoution ;  because  an  order 


tftA90(»r.  its 

^t)iepriVj4s(miici!y  dated  in  l546,  prohibited  all  ^^^^^^^^ 
tith  Tesselsy  and  among  the  rest  those  belonging  to  Glas-  ftctvftt. 
^w,  from  making  war  against  the  English.  As  nothing  ^ 
l&ore  is  known  of  the  narigation  of  Glasgow  about  that 
periody  it  conld  not  be  considerable,  and  in  all  probabilitj 
consisted  onl j  of  a  few  small  vessels  employed  in  import^ 
hg  such  luxuries  as  might  be  wanted  by  the  i^althjr 
clergy  who  resided  here,  or  perhaps  in  exporting  fish 
from  tke  river*  After  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  were 
deprived  of  the  ^upport  v^hich  they  derived  from  the  tx* 
pendittut  aitidng  them  of  the  great  ecclesiastical  reve» 
Aae%  and  were  undir  the  necessity  of  turning  to  othef 
kanches  of  industry,  the  staple  commodity  which  they 
exported  consisted  of  salmbn,  which  then  abounded  in  ft 
^t  degree  in  the  Clyde ;  and  this  fishery,  tn  the  end  of  ' 
the  fifteenth  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  Century,  to* 
gether  with  that  of  herrings^  was  prosecuted  with  consi*- 
derable  success  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  city,  as  well  aa 
of  the  boroughs  of  Renfrew  ftnd  Dtmbarton*  Their  prin^ 
dpal  market  wai  France ;  from  whence  in  rotmn  they  im- 
^rted  Con!liderable  quantities  of  brandy,  salt,  and  wine| 
&tj  also  imported  iron  from  Sweden.  In  the  rdgn  of 
Charles  the  Second,  a  privateer  was  fitted  otit  in  the 
Clyde  to  cruite  against  the  Butch.  During  the  reign  of 
the  same  monarch,  a  mercantile  society  waa  formed  in  Glaiik 
gow  with  the  view  of  monopolixing  the  fishiog  tirade ;  and 
Die  king  actually  took  a  share  in  the  concern,  and  granted  to 
ihe  cdknpany  a  monopoly  of  the  fishery  during  a  pardeulaf 
period  of  the  year,  being  that  in  which  it  was  most  pro* 
fitable.  The  company  existed  from  1070  to  1084,  when 
it  wa^  abolished^  They  built  at  Greenock,  for  curing  and 
packing  their  fish^  some  houses  called  the  Royal  Clos^ 
iKrhieh  at  the  dissolution  of  the  cothpany  were  bought 
by  the  towu-council  of  Glasgow.    About  the  wot  timo 

Sa 
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CoBWBMftt  a  company  engigdt  m  flic  whale-fishings  ^  h^  t«W 
CactuMs.  ships,  the  one  of  700,  aXkd  the  other  of  400  tons  burden* 
'        Thej  appear  to  have  beca   unfortunate  j    their  tcssclf 
were  bmlt  at  Belfast,    (^e  of  the  most  enterpriobg  mer- 
chants at  that  time  was  Waker  Gibson,  who  is  recorded 
to  hav^  exported  in  I0$8,  in  a  Dutch  vessel,  SOO^l^ists  of 
herrings,  each  containing  six  barrels.^    In  France  he  got  a 
barrel  of  brandj  and  a  cFown  for  each  batrel  of  herrings. 
The  vessel  returning  laden  with  brandj  and  salt,  be  made 
a  great  profit  by  the  cargo.    Beil^  a  man  of  spirit,  he  pur** 
chased  that  and  two  other  large  vessels,  and  set  to  his  fel- 
low-citizens an  exampfo  of  extensive  traffic  to  the  diffi:-* 
rent  ports  of  Europe.     By  the  time  that  i3bc  revobtioa 
took  place  in  1688  commerce  had  taken  root  in  Gliasgow^ 
and  its  inhabitants  adventured  deeplj  in  the  unfutonate 
attempt  to  setde  a  colony  at  Darien. 
Effect  o£         T^^  legislative  union  with  England  in  1107,  which  pro- 
**^Gjlir    ^^  ruinpus  to  the  oofuneroe  of  the  eastetn  ports  of  Scot- 
fow.  land,  bj  depriving  them  of  a  gseat  part  of  their  trade  with 

France,  was  the  commencementpf  enlarged  views  and  taiort 
extensive  commerce  to  the  city  of  Glasgow,  by  opening  the 
trade  to  the  British  colonies  in  North  America  and  the  West 
Indies.  At  first  they  were  under  the  necessity  of  hiring 
English  vessels  to  carry  oa  their  trade.^  In  these  thej 
sent  out  cargoes  of  goods  fbt  the  use  of  the  colonies,  snd 
returned  home  laden  with  su^u;  and  tobacco,  but  chiefly 
,  If  ith  the  last  of  these  articles,  which  at  that  time  had  he* 
come  a  general  object  of  consumptipn  in  Scotland.  It  waj 
not  till  1718  that  the  fir&t  Glasgow  vessel  crossed  the  At- 
l^tic«  The  Glasgow  merchants  found  materials  for  tfai» 
oommerce  ;  that  is,  they  found  goods  wanted  by  the  co^ 
lonists^  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  ^f  manuiisto^ 
tares  into  the  city  and  neighbourhood.  The  Reverend 
Mc  Utf,  jn  hia  History  of  Rutfaerglen  and  East  Kjlhride, 


pres  flic  foOowipg  acconot  of  tfic  origin  of  the  manufcc- Ceiin»erc« 
tores  of  Grlasgow.     ^  The  mune  of  Flakefield  took  its  rise  f actufct. 
from  a  place  called  Flakefield^  in  the  upper  part  of  the  p»-origte  of 
rish  of  East  Kilbride,     About  the  middle  of  the  last  cen-t^^  <iJ~- 
tnij,  two  young  men  of  the  name  of  Wilson^  the  one  from&ctiirct. 
Flakeficld^  and  the  other  from  its  rngMMwIiood^  went  to 
Glasgow  andicommenced  merchants.    The  samtness  of 
the  name  had  occasioned  frequent  mistakes  in  the  way  of 
their  business.   To  prevent  this,  the  one  was»  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  in  a  shprt  time  known  from  the  other  by  the 
cognomen  FUkcfield,  the  place  of  his  birth.     His  real  sir.  WAcficl*   . 
name  sooa'became  obsolete,  and  he  was  afterwards  called 
by  the  name  of  Flakefidd,  which^  in  place  of  Wilson,  has 
Ascended  to  his  posterity. 

**  To  this  man*s  son  the  city  of  Glasgow  is  in  m  great 
measure  indebted  fior  her  present  opulence  and  trade.  I 
hope  it  will  be  thought  not  altogether  foreign  to  our  de- 
sign )o  mention  the  circumstance  by  which  this  waa 
brought  about.  Wilson,  atiiu  Flakefield,  put  one  of  his 
sons  to  die  weaving  tradei  The  lad,  after  having  learned 
faisbtt^ness,  efiKsted,  about  the  year  1670,  in  the  regi- 
ment of  the  Cameronians,  but  was  afterwards  draughted 
into  the  Scottish  Guar^  He  was  durin|^  the  course  of 
the  wars  sent  to  the  continent^  where  he  procured  a  blue 
and  wUte  chequered  handkerchief,  whidi  had  been  wo* 
ven  in  Grermany.  A  thought  stnxdt  Plakefield,  that  were 
it  his  good  fortune  to  retam  to  Glasgow,  he  would  at- 
tempt to  manufacture  cloth  of  the  same  kind.  Accord- 
ingly he  preserved  with  great  care  a  fragment  sufficient  for 
his  purpose.  Being  disbanded  ia  the  yelr  ITOO,  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  city  with  a*  fixed  resdntioa  to  accom- 
plish his  laudable  desi^*  Happy  would  it  be  for  man- 
kind^ were  travelers  into  foreign  countries  to  pick  up 
what  might-  be  useM  ia  their  own^  aa^  fike  this  praise- 


Cenmcree  wortliT  toldier^  retum  liome  possessed  of  some  valuabif 
kffwt^  tcqmsiUon.  A  few  spindly  of  jtm  fit  for  hu  purpose 
'  was  all  at  that  time  William  Flakefield  could  collect ;  th^ 
white  was  bat  iU  bleacl;kedy  and  the  ^lue  not  verj  dark  f 
the  J  were,  howeyer^  the  best  that  could  be  found  in  Glas- 
gow. About  two  doien  of  handkerchiefs  composed  th^ 
first  web*  When  the  hall  was  woven,  be  cut  out  th^ 
doth,  and  took  it  to  tbe  mcrch^ts,  who  a.t  tbat  time  trsu. 
ded  in  salnum,  §cot^sh  plaid^g,  hollands,  and  other 
thick  linens*  Xhej  were  pleased  with  the  noyeltj  of  tfa^ 
blue  and  white  stripes,  and  ^especially  with  the  delicmte 
tej^tu^e  of  the  xlot^,  wl^ch  was  tbim  set  in  oomparispa  of 
^e  hol^ands.  The  new  adventurer  aske4  no  more  £m 
his  web  than  the  neat  price  of  the  materials  and  tbe  ordi^ 
nary  wages  for  his  worl^*  /^  he  asked  was  readiJj  paid 
bim,  and  he  went  l^ome  rejoicing  that  his  attempts  were 
not  unsuccessful*  This  dozen  of  handkerchief  tl^  first 
of  the  kind  ever  made  in  Britain,  were  disposed  of  in  afew 
hours*  Fresh  denuuids  were  daily  made  on  tbe  exulting 
artist  for  more  of  his  cloth,  and  the  remaining  l^df  of  his 
little  web  was  bespoken  lyefore  it  was  wovoi*  More  jani 
was  procured  with  all  speedy  and^  several^  looms  were  am. 
mediately  filled  with  b>Adkerchie£i  of  the  same  pattern* 
The  demands  increased  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
cloth  that  was  manufSMttired*  Some  English  nsercl^uits^ 
who  resorted  to  Glasgow  for  thick  linens,  were  highly 
pl,eased  with  the  new  manufacture,  and  ciuiied  for  a  trial 
#  few  of  the  handkerchiefs  to  England*  The  goods  met 
with  universal  approbation.  The  number  of  looms  dailjr 
Increased ;  so  that  in  a  few  years  Glasgow  became  fa-r 
snous  for  that  bnmcb  of  the  linen  trade.  A  variety  of 
patterns  and  colours  was  soon  introduced,.  The  weavers 
in  Paisley  and  the  neighbouring  towns  engaged  in  the  bn^ 
t^am;  and  tbe  trade  was  at  length  earned  on  to  ^fres^ 


Thtu  from  a  small  beginniiig  a  veVy  lucrative  C^^mmt^ 
mod  uieful  branch  of  biumes9  took  its  rise,  and  which  has   hct^rm!' 
fteen  the  means  of  intrQd^cing  others  still  more  extensive.       *^     ^ 
The  checks  were  foUowed  bj  At  blanks,  x>r  linea  doth 
tfor  printing ;  and  to  these  is  now  added  the  maslin  tradc^, 
^hich  at  present  .extends  to  the  amazing  sum  of  nearly 
^wo  millions  Sittiingftr,aMtmm,  and  Glasgow  is  univeri- 
.saUy  acknowledged  to  he  the  fisst  city  in  Scotland  for 
jDjnmfactures.     But  lUeidier  WilUam  Flakefield,  nor  an/ 
:of  his  descendants,  ever  received  any  reward,  or  mark  of 
^pprobi^^on,  for  the  important  services  done,  not  only  to 
jGlasgoWj  but  to  the  nation  at  large*  Flakefield,  howevei^ 
Jiaving  during  his  service  ia  the  army  learned  to^beat  the 
4ram,  was  in  his  old  mgt  promoted  jto  the  office  of  town«» 
4nunmer ;  in  which  office  hetcontinued  till  his  death.^ 

After  the  y^ar  1718^  in  which,  as  already  mpiTtienf>d,|baloiity  < 
the  first  Glasgow  vc^sselccrossed  the  Atlantic,  ahe  tobacco  ^J^^ 
trade  came^o  be  in  a  most  prosperoas.coodition ;  and  hence 
H  so  pxj^ch  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  merchants  in  Lon* 
don,  Bristol,  Liverpool^  and  Whitehaven,  that  they  entered 
into  Combination  for  the  discouragement,  if  not  tl^e  rum 
of  it*  For  this  purpose  they  accused  the  merchants  of 
&aud  against  the  revenue,  first  before  the  conunis^oners 
of  the  customs  at  London,  s^terwar^s  by  petition  to  the 
lords  of  the  ^rea^ury^  and  when  both  these  failed,  by  a 
direct  application  to  the  house  of  coomions.  Though  no 
fraud  against  the  revenue  could  be  detected,  yet  the  .pow* 
erful  influence  of  the  English  inerchants  prevailed  ;  and 
new  x>fficers  having  been  appointed  at  Gcfceno^  jfmd  Pfnt 
Glasgow,  in  whose  power  it  was  to  seize  and  harass  the 
merchants,  their  scheme  became  successful,  and  the  trade 
^anguished  and  declined  till  about  the  year  1735.  At  thif 
period  it  again  revived,  though  not  with  its  former  vi- 
gpmr^  the  aumber  of  vessel  beloogiog  to  Qyde,  |an4  M 


Commerce  thtt  tim^  tndbg  to  ^jmrica,  die  West  Indies,  tlie  port^ 

CaAturei    In  ihe  Meditemacan,  Baltic,  Ireland,  and  the  difoeat 

"       towns  upon  the  coast  of  Sritam,  being  only  67,  and  their 

Sute  of     butden  about  $000  tons.     Between  this  period  and  the 

^!^^^,year  ITSO  die  trade  of  Glasgow  advanced,  however,  but 

merican      slowlj  i  and  though  the  merchants  then  began  to  establish 

fiictors  in  Ai^aerica,  and  to  increase  the  extent  of  their 

dealings,  bj  disposing  of  the  goods  they  sent  out  upon  ore* 

dit ;  jet  the  risk  was  thereby  rendere4  infnitdy  greater 

dian  it  had  been  before,  and  the  trade  more  speculative 

and  uncertain.    Still,  however,  tb^  trade  prospered.    Do* 

ring  the  war  which  terqiiaated  in  X703,  one  merchant  ii\ 

<^la^ow,  Mr  John  Glassford,  was  proprie^  of  twentyu 

five  ships  with  their  cargoes,  and  traded  for  above  half  a 

million  Sterling  yearly.     In  die  year  1772,  out  of  90,000. 

}kogsheads  of  tobacco  imported  into  Britain,  Glasgow  akna^ 

^ngi^sed  49,000.    In  the  year  1775  this  brfuich  of  trade 

attained  its  greatest  height,  In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  ita 

^tent  at  th^t  time,  we  have  here  subjoined  i^  short  abstraol 

^f  the  principal  imports  in  the  year  JL775. 

.  .        '  * 

Tobacco  fromyirginia...f,..»,.4d,858  hogsheads 

&om  Maryland. •.•^•••••15,040 

from  Carolina............  1,S4? 

Total M.57,H5 

otlNc  West  Ixl»  islands     j       402  barrel. 

lLom..,„.........„..„„,,...«....r  **^  puncheons 

'  t   19S  Wrels 

Cotton .......503  bags. 

The  American  .war,  as  fomcrlj  aotiotd^  ptovli  «e> 
tpmtfy  romoQLSto  Gls^(9w. .  Att  <!0|U>kercitf  iytercoprMi 


jirts  put  ft  slop  to  betwixt  Britain  and  that  cotmtrj;  and  Commerce 
as  the  fortunes  of  most  of  the  merchants  were  embariced  hctmc^. 
in  that  trade,  and  America  deeply  indebted  to  them,  itjjf^j^"^ 
proved  the  ruin  of  many  i^ho  before  had  reckoned  them*  tn°cs  from 
selves  possessed  of  independent  fortunes*  Though  Iheeaowar. 
pommerce  of  the  city  was  thus  interrupted^  yet  the  spirit 
^hich  had  been  raised  wa<^  not  extinguished.  The  mer* 
chants  began  to  look  out  for  new  objects  of  industry  ;  and 
accordingly  ezt^ded  their  commerce  to  the  West  Indies 
^d  the  continent  of  Europe  cpnsideraUy  more  than  be«- 
icre  ;  and  though  the  shipping  ^t  the  time  of  the  greatest 
extent  of  the  American  trade  was  more  than  at  present 
yet  it  now  appe^  to  be  actually  on  the  increase :  for 
though  at  the  conuneneement  of  t^e  contest  with  the  co» 
looiesy*  many  of  the  merchimts  who  etnbarked  in  the  A* 
merican  trade  were  ruined,  yet  &ei;e  were  others  who^ 
from  havmg  a  large  stock  of  tpbapco  09  band,  and  a  for-* 
tonate  rise  at  the  fiipe  in  the  price,  were  enabled  to  launcV 
omt  into  other  branches  of  trade,  particularly  manufac- 
tures. These  having  proye^  $uccessffil,  ^nd  furnishing 
fuch  useful  articles  of  Export,  together  wilb  the  termina«' 
tion  of  the  war  wifh  America^  may  be  reckoned  the 
principal  causes  {of  the  revival  of  the  commerce  of  Glas^ 
gow,  as  w^  as  of  the  ports  of  Greenock  and  t'brt  Glas* 
gow,  with  which  it  is  so  mtimately  connected.  That  the 
commerce  has,  mce  the  pedod  above  alluded  to,  been  gra« 
dually  increasing  here,'  wi&  appear  from  the  following 
states,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  years*  In  178S 
the  number  of  ships  belonging  to  Clyde  were  only  385,. 
and  their  tonmge  22,S9d  ;  whereas  in  1790  their  num- 
ber wai  476,  and  their  tonnage  46,581.  In  two  years 
thereafter,  the  registered  vessels  belonging  to  Glasgow,^ 
Port  Glasgow,  and  Greenock,  were  464,  and  th^r  ton^ 
^age  40^806  tOlg. 


&Rimeree     From  the  automhouse  books  it  appear^  Ihtt  in  Af 
and  Maao* 
*  fiiftjurci.  jear  ITM  there  were  einplpy|64  ^.  number  of  vetstb  JH 

ihi^bgi^*  lift  fubjomed  in  the  trade  of  the  river ;  viz. 

idiffatntpe^  Ffopi  Sth  Janpjrjr  i^06  to  5th  Jamuuy  xifiT^ 

'  AxGnElKOCKy 

110  ships,  13,701  tons. 

At  Port  G^LAfGpw, 

45  ships^  5S2S  tons* 

Total,  15$  ship^,  10,120  tons^i 

Tha^  this  nuoqiber  has  greatlj  increased  will  be  oVviouf 

firom  the  fotlowmg  statement  of  the  shipping  from  5t)i  Ja^ 

niUMy  1803  to  $th  Jannarj  IBQ^ 

Inwards, 
Foreign  tt^ule,  400  ships,  53,54^  tons,  5163  men* 
Coast  and  fibbing,  730  vessels,  35,532  tons,  3147  meiu 
Total,  1130  ships  ftnd  vessels,  87,078  ton|,  03Spnieiif 

Qutwards, 
Foreign  trade,  352  ships,  5p,3pQ  tons^  36^3  men.       « 
iCoast  and  fishing,  1010  vessels,  43,000  tons,  3326  men^ 
Tptal^  136B  ships  and  vessels,  03,3^5  fons,  0000  men. 
At  Port  Glasgow, 
Inwards, 
Foreign  trade,  113  ships,  18,722  tons,  1081  men. 
Coast  and  fishing,  182  vessels,  7226  tons,  551  men. 
Total,  205  ships  and- vessels,  25,048  tons,  1652  men. 

Putwar4s, 
|*oreign  trade;,  1:^7  ships,  25,137  tons,  ^J^602  mem 
Coast  and  fidiing,  110  yessels,  7^p2  ton^,  424  men. 
Total,  206  ships  and  vessels,  32,38:0  tons,  2116  men. 
Prand  total^  30^5  sh^ps  pd  vejBels,  238,700  tons,  n^Otl 
men. 
liMNisex-       The  principal  articles  of  escportation  from  Glasgow, 
^l^e<i.    and  the  ports  farther  down  the  river,  to  America  and  tb| 
West  Indies,  are  British  manufsctnres,  also  coals,  fish,  &c.  | 


|o  Jh^  continent  of  Europe,  9nd  the  port$  m  the  Baltic,  ^'j^S^ 
j)eside8  British  manufactures,  raw  and  refined  sugars,  cpf-  futurea.  ' 
fee,  cotton,  rum,  axid  other  productions  of  the  wester^  -"-^  ■'- 
hemisphere.      Glasgow  imports  ffom  thp  West  Indie^ 
and  America  the  principal  articles  pf  growth  or  manu- 
liacture  there  f  such  as  coffee,  cotton,  sugars,  rum»  m?lH>« 
ganj,  wheat  and  ^ur,  stfiyes,  pearl  and  wood  ashes,  fruity, 
Slc*  ;  and  firom  •Spain  and  Portugal,  wines  and  other  pro-; 
ductions  of  the^e  cquntries  $  from  the  Baltic,  wood,  ir#n, 
flax,  hemp,  pitchy  tar,  Russia  lio/sns,  and  wheat.     To  Ire* 
land  Glasgow  send§  Qian^ctures,*  and  in  return  receive^ 
hides,  grain,  salted  heef,  butter,  and  ^leal,  Sm. 

Of  all  the  article  imported,  however,  the  chief  are  so* 
far,  rum,  coffee,  and  cotton.  Of  this  last  article,  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand  bags  are  imported  annually  into 
the  Clyde ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  this  river  is  now  justly 
considered  as  having  at  least  the  third  trade  in  the  i^land^ 
^mitting  Lpndon  and  Liverpool  to  have  the  two  first* 

With  regard  to  the  n^nvtfactures  of  Glasgow,  we  m^stpytteBt 
satisfy  ourselves  with  noticing  them  very  shortly*  ^^^^^^^^ 
general  remark,  however,  may  be  made,  that  such  is  the 
activity  and  enterprising  spirit  of  thi^  part  of  the  Scottish 
nation,  that  no  sooner  is  an  improvement  suggested  in  any 
fort^  and  demonstrated  to  be  practicablf,  than  ^t  is  eager« 
Ij  pursued  here  \fj  a  yarif  ty  of  ingenious  niejp,  apd  car« 
tied  into  effiec^  in  the  mo^t  vigordm.  manner,  liittle  in* 
formation  can  be  obtained  concerning  the  manufactures  of 
pasgow  previous  to  the  revolution,  or  rather  previous  to 
the  union.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  before  the  yeair 
1077  there  were  four  sugar-houses  in  Glasgow.  Pc^ 
yioos  to  that  period  a  soap-work  had  been  carried  on  hr 
f  aodety  of  merchants  with  a  considerable  capital;  but^  as 
|iaoal  with  very  great  companies^  they  were  driven  out  of 
1^  Oiarket  by  the  supqri^  frugaU^  and  industry  of  pri:^ 


^64  MAiMW* 

CoBamera  vftte  dealers.    We  have  already  mentioned  the  manner  in 
and  M^n*       ,  ■    . 

facturet.  which  the  manufacture  of  checks  was  originallj  introdn* 

"^    '        ccd  ;  and  indeed  after  1725  the  linen  manufactttre,  in  di& 
ferent  forms,  was  the  staple  commodity  of  the  west  •£ 
Scotland*    From  the  cheapness  of  Irish  linens,  and  the 
increasing  demand  for  cotton  goods,  this  branch  of  trade 
has  not  of  late  years  been  upon  the  increase  ;  though  a 
considerable  quantity  of  linens,  lawns,  cambrics,  diaper^ 
Cptton  ma^eh^cks,  &c.  are  still  manufactured.    The  cotton  manufiic* 
pu/acture.   ^j-^^  howe Ver,  together  with  the  various  arts  dependent  upon 
it,  is  now  become  the  staple  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  is 
here  carried  on  tp  a  greater  extent  than  in  iwy  town  in  Bri- 
tain, except  Manchester.     In  order  to  parry  this  manufac- 
ture through  all  its  branches,  cotton«.mills,  bleachfieMs^ 
and  printfields^  hfive  been  erected,  not  only  on  all  the^ 
Mreams  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  even  in  situations  more 
remote  j  and  such  is  its  prosperous  state,  that  though  the 
number  of  spinning  inills  ha^  of  lat^  greatly  increased,  they 
are  still  unable  to  supply  the  necessary  quantity  of  yam 
which  the  trad^  requires ;  fo  that  daily  that  artide,  to  a 
^nsider^ble  fimount,  is  brought  froija  England.    Ndtfaer 
is  this  trade  f  onfinqi  to  the  workmen  in  the  city :  tBc 
inanufacturers  of  Glasgow  employ  several  tbousan^  wea» 
vers  who  live  in  the  district  of  the  country  aro|in4  it,  ao^ 
even  to  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles. 

By  a  computation  which  was  made  in  tHe  year  179I| 
h  was  thought  there  tycre  upwards  of  15,000  looms  em- 
ployed in  this  branch  j  that  each  loom  gave  employmeat 
to  nine  persons  at  an  average^  in  the  various  stages  of  the 
manufacture,  inclu£ng  women  and  children;  in  all  135>000 
|»ersotis ;  and  that  each  loom  at  an  average  produced  good| 
^  the  value  of  L.  100  per  anmim,  m^injg  in  whole  At 
sum  of  L.  1,500,000  Sterling,  ^ince  then  the  increase 
has^  been  very  great  j  but  to  what  extent  it  is  at  prcscat 


^Hanitif  it  i%  impeisiible  to  determme  with  afkj  degree  of  GomnMrce 
l^recisioa,  for  want  of  sufficient  data.  This  manufacture  lactam 
is  not  only  important  of  itself,  but  is  productive  of  work  ' 
to  many  thotisands  of  bleachers,  tambonrers,  calico-jurint-* 
#rsy  &cj.:  manj  of  whom  being  women  and  children, 
whose  work  was  formerlj  unproductive,  renders  it  of  stiU 
more  general  importance.  Indeed,  among  the  arts  de-sprinted 
pendent  upon  this  manufacture,  that  of  printing  upoa^^^'^^^^' 
clofh  maj  be  reckoned  one  of  the  chief.  It  was  introdu* 
ced  about  the  year  1742,  by  a  company  of  merchant  ia 
the  city,  at  th«  head  of  whom  was  Mr  Ingram.  Their 
printfield  was  situated  at  PoUockshaws*  For  a  consider 
table  time  the  busine^  was  carried  on  with  every  disad* 
vanta^ ;  the  principal  parts  of  the  process  having  beeft 
learned  at  different  time\  and  with  difficulty^  from  the 
honiou  printers.  At  length  these  obstacles  to  its  success 
were  overcome^  The  original  purpose  of  this  work  waa 
to  furnish  printed  handkerchiefs,  &c.  for  the  I^gUsb 
ipari^et,  through  the  channel  of  a  c)ass  of  men  whose  bu^ 
sioess  was  the  buying  of  Sottish  goods^  and  selling  them 
in  England ;  and  above  all,.th#  supplying  of  our  st^^es  ia 
Virginia,  Maryland,  and  the  West  Indies.  In  a  short 
tanae  the  different  processes  of  this  manufacture  becamo 
iMte  generally  known.  Another  company  was  formed  ^ 
at  the  head  of  which  was  the  late  Mr  William  Stirling* 
Irbey  erected  a  work  upon  the  banks  of  the  Kelvin^  at  a 
place  called  Dalsholm^  and  began  the  printing  of  hand-* 
kerchiefs  with  success.  The  printing  of  cloth  for  fumi* 
tore.  Sec.  was  begun  about  the  year  1771.  In  a  few  year» 
this  company^  from  the  high  price  of  labour  at  the  situa- 
tion they  first  had  fixed  upon,  removed  their  works  to  the 
banks  of  the  Leven,r  where  they  still  continue,  and  where 
many  others  are  now  also  situated.  Previous  to  the  year 
1700,  the  printing  of  the  figures  i;^n  the  cloth  had  been 


ita  eiAsoo^. 


had  Man  -  ^^^^  ^^  woodcn  blocks.  At  that  period  copperplate 
lurturei.  were  introdiicedy  first  at  t'ollockshafws,  and  thereafter  at  it 
^  j^ntfield  at  Garmile,  where  the  paste  was  invented  and 
l^tought  to  ptfftcdoni  which  pats  it  in  the  power  of  the 
artist  to  print  with  the  same  plate  which  prints  the  red 
and  black  pattern  on  the  white  gr6iind  in  the  common 
way;  to  receive  it,  and  print  th^  flower  or  pattern  white/ 
on  the  red  and  blaek  gfound,  the  cylinder  press,  and 
Several  other  improvements  upon  this  manufacture,  weref 
dso  invented  and  Carried  into  practice  here.  This  branfii 
is  now  cah*ied  on  to  such  an  extent,'  that  it  employs  ttp« 
wards  of  thirty  printfields  belonging  to  the  merchants  or 
manufacturers  of  thif  city,  oi  with  which  they  are  in  one 
^ay  or  other  c^neeted. 
IxvdDim.  Among  other  ecfntrivanees^  thitt  of  Lotd  Dundonald 
^m,  for  producing,  ^rom  a  substance  which  i§  found  in  ou^ 
own  douHtry;  a  substitute  tcft  guln^senegal  deserves  no- 
tice. This  gum,  of  other  foreign  gmns,  are  requisite 
for  printing  fine  goods.  The  settlement  of  Senegamlua 
belongs  to  the  French,  and  gives  them  a  monopoly  of 
gum-senegal.  During  the  late  war  it  rose  frotn  L.ISO 
to  L.400^^  ton.  Lord  Dundonald^s  substitute  is  said 
fo  be  prepared  at  one^sixth  of  the  price  of  that  article 
even  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  produced  from  the  plant  call- 
dd  in  botany  Hcbeni  or  the  moss  that  grows  on  trees  of 
hedges  planted  in  an  ung^nial  soil.  It  is  to  be  obtained 
in  considerable  quantities  in  this  country,  and  in  stilf 
greater  abundance  in  the  severe  climates  of  Sweden,  Nor- 
"^^ay,  and  the  northern  parts  of  America.  The  first  pro^ 
cess  in  preparing  gum  from  the  lichen  is  to  free  it  of  the 
outer  skin  of  the  plant  and  the  resinous  matter «r  This  is 
done  by  scalding  the  lichen  two  or  three  times  with  boil- 
'  ing  water,  allowing  it  to  remain  so  long  in  the  water,  9t 
by  absorbing  it  to  swell.  In  doing  this  the  skin  eracks^ 
and  comes  off  along  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  resinott^ 


iuttter;   CJr  it  may  be  fired  from  them  by  genii jboilm^Co^ 
llie  lichen  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes;  then  wash-  fectwm 
ing  it  in  cold  water^  laying  it  afterwards  upon  a  stone  or       '      ' 
brick  floor,  where  it  should  lie  for  ten  or  twelV^e  hottrs, 
or  perhaps  more.    The  reason  for  this  is,  that  the  expo* 
sure  for  that  time  to  air  greatly  facilitates  the  subsequent 
extraction  of  die  gum. 

The  scalded  Ucfaen  is  then  to  be  put  into  a  copper  boil*^ 
er  with  a  due  proportion  of  water  (say  three  Scots  pints^ 
or  two  wine  gallons)  to  every  pound  of  lichen,  and  boiled 
daring  four  or  fife  hours,  adding  about  half  an  ounce  or 
three*fourths  of  an  ounce  of  soda  or  pearl-4tshes  for  every 
pound  of  lichen,  or,  instead  of  thes6  salts,  about  half  an 
English  pint  of  Volatile  alkali.  The  boiling  should  ht 
cootinned  until  the  liquor  acquires  a  considerable  degree 
of  gummy  conustence*  It  is  then  to  be  taken  iout  of  the 
boiler,  dlowed  to  drain  or  drip  through  a  wire  or  hair 
doth  or  scarce ;  the  residuum  to  be  put  Into  a  haircloth 
bag  or  bags,  and  to  be  squeezed  in  a  press  similar  to  that 
which  is  used  by  the  melters  or  rinders  of  tallow.  The 
first  boiling  does  not  extract  the  whole  of  the  gum.  The 
lichen  should  be  boiled  a  second  and  even  a  third  time  } 
repeating  the  process  as  above  described ;  diminishing  at 
each  process  the  quantity  of  water  and  the  quantity  of  al^ 
kali,  which  a  little  experience  will  soon  point  out.  When 
three  boilings  are  employed,  the  gummy  extract  of  the 
last  boiling  should  be  kept  for  the  first  boiling  of  a  fresh 
batch  of  lichen.  The  extract  proceeding  from  the  first 
and  second  boilings  should  be  mixed  together,-  and  evapo- 
led  to  the  consistence  necessary  for  block  Or  press  print* 
ing.  The  evaporating  vessels  should  be -of  tin  or  thin  lead, 
placed  over  a  range  of  stoves,  and  moderately  heated  by 
fire  or  the  steam  of  water.  It  has  been  neglected  to  state^ 
that  before  evaporating  the  guamiy  extract  to  the  consist* 
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Cji^naB  eace  neoessafy^  it  should  be  kept  ten  ot*  twelve  hours,  so  atl 
iKtareiu   to'  allow  the  aedinient  or  dtega  to  subside.  The  dear  liqso^ 

^  ttkzj  exthar  be  drawn  off  bja  syphon^  or  die  dregs  may  be 

drawn  off  by  a  cock  at  the  bottom  of  the  Wooden  vessdi 
the  bottom  of  which  should  be  made  sloping,  higher  at 
the  back  than  the  fore  part,  in  order  that  the  dregs  mLy 
run.  more  completely  off*  The  ptoportion  ci  gwamf 
matter  remaining  in  the  dregs  may  be  got  off  by  miiing 
them  with  a  due  proportion  of  boiling  water,  aUowiog 
the  liquor  to  deaf,  and  proceeding  as  above  directed;  em« 
pIo]ring  this  weak  solution  for  boilin£^  the  next  batch  of 
lichen.  When  gum  from  the  lichen  is  to  be  employei 
for  making  ink,  manufacturing  and  staining  paper,  and 
for  stifening  silks,  crapes,  and  gauzes,  it  shoidd  be'^eztracfe- 
ed  from  the  lichen  without  employing  any  alkaline  salt% 
continuing  the  digestion,  or  boiling  longer  and  with  anxh 
derate  degree  of  beat  j  in  wliich  Case  the  gitmmy  extract 
will  be  nearly  Colourless*.  When  volatile  alkali  b  osed,' 
the  boiler  nnzst  be  of  iron,  because  volatile  alkali  act^ 
upon  copper. 

Xkadk&i;.  The  art  of  bleaching  has  here  been  carried  to  great 
perfection ;  so  that  goods,  particularly  cotton  goods,  whidi 
are  easier  whitened  than  linen^  are  prepared  for  the  mu* 
ket  in  an  extremely  short  time.  The  process  of  bleach* 
ing  by  the  oxygenated  muriate  of  lime  Was* here  lint 
brought  to  perfection  by  Mr  Tennent ;  atid  as  his  patent 
Was  annulled^  the  public  have  obtained  the  unrestrained  uie 
of  diat  branch  of  art.  The  mode  6f  bleaching  cotton,  bj 
means  of  steam  loaded  with  alkaline  vapour  being  thrown 
into  the  Vessels  containing  the  goods,  is  also  here  success* 
fully  practised ;  and,  in  short,  there  is  no  art  conneeted 
with  practical  chemistry  known  in  the  European  worlds 
which  is  not  here  used  in  its  highest  perfectitm.  Oof 
lieigbbours  the  French  philosophers,  who  eontiiv6  to  ap-^ 
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pta  (he  iMet  maslert  of  that  braAch  6f  tt^ce,  W  nieaiit  OmnMR* 

ind  Mum* 
of  iogteaiooi  speiniktioiit  o^  gfenesil  theories^  are  ift  a  state   hautt^ 

i»f  the  most  gross  ignoranae  relative  to  the  most  ibiportant       ^^ 

ftctiponaeigted  ^ofith  the  miimte  details  of  printiiig  and  d je- 

lag,  ani  dthior  practical  braiiche$  of  ^lat  scienoe^  whan  com* 

psredwidi  tht  artists  hd^.    In  subaenrienqr  to  the  art  of 

Ueachiitg  bj  the  oxygenated  mtiriate  of  lime,  considerable 

Tunttties  o£  oil  of  vitricd  af e  here  mAni^ctured.     Irbft 

liqaor  is  prqMured  for  printing*     l!he  dyeing  of  turkey* 

red*  is  darried  on  in  several  hbtisas^  and  the  colours  ut4 

soconnted  equil  in  beoitty  and  io^idiilj  With  those  from 

the  East.     The  art  was  bort^wed  by  the  French  from      ' 

die  inhahttants  of  the  Levanti     It  was  first  introduced 

hm  by  Mr  George  Mcintosh,  in  1165,  by  the  dd  of  t 

iytr  from  Ronen,  jlCr  PapiUon ;  and  the  process  was  soon 

)>nnight  to  the  higheM  ptcfactidii.    The  same  gentleman 

maaofiictDros  a  lufastitlMe  ior  sugar  of  lead,  which  is  used 

in  dyeing  and  printing.    The  i:udbear  jnanttfafcture  is  alsofiudkesh 

tartitd  on  in  the  vicinity  by  a  company^  of  which  the^^* 

same  gentleman  is  a  partner.    It  ia  ti  manofscttfre  of  a 

ift^sttti  Hied  for  uTOoUen  and  ^k,t  it  is  prepared  hj 

tneaos  of  nxine  from  a  species  of  lidicn  ot  moss  found 

npaa  rude  rocks.     It  wai  first  rendered  practicable  in 

this  country  by  Ht  Guthbefl  Crotdoo;  whoelrected  a  ma^ 

liufreture  of  It  in  Leiih^  where  howeter  it  proved  unsnc* 

tessfeL    After  its  estitbliihnient  at  Glaigow;  where  every 

ranmercial  midertaking  is  pushed  with  greater  vigour^ 

toBsiderable  improvements  were  mUde  in^it^  ind  it  conti* 

aued  to  floarish.    Glass,  aoapj  candles,  ate^  ind  porter^ 

are  mahu&ctuired  to  a  confidcribie  extent  in  Glasgowi 

AU  medianical  instnmieiiti  necessary  towards  carrying 

imd  eSeet  th6  enterprises  of  morchants  and  m^anufrtcturera 

art  here  pfepacedwith  the  Utmost  skill.    Mills  are  built 

VoftrlU.  T 
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CMimerce- for  spinning  couofi  snd  flax ;  cast  iron  goods  of  dl  fignxM 
f«ctvrct.   and  dimensions  are  formed  with  the  utmost  duurpoess  ol 

Fly^ttlc.  ^S^^^*  I^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^"^  -^  ^  ^^  ^^^  o^  Scothadt 
which  we  consider  as  one  great  commercial  diitricti  ci£ 
which  Glasgow  is  tJ^e  capital,  that  the  use  •£  &e  fly- 
shuttle  in  weaving  was  first  brought  td  perfection ;  aa  in- 
strument of  the  utmost  importance,  ion  account  ctfthefi- 
dlity  with  which  the  art  can  be  acquired— --a  orcnmstSMe 
that,  after  the  roisSortunes  attending  the  commenceaieiit 
of  a  war,  and  when  die  ordiaar]rweavers  have  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  go  off  in  thouAahds,  enables  maimfiKturerSy  apon 
obtaining  new  prospects  of  profit,  speedily  to  resume  their 
operations,  by  calling  into  their  serrioe  men  otiginallf  e- 
ducated  to  other  enkployments.  Here  likewise  was  in- 
dented the  weaving  machine,  whereby  a  water-mill^  or 
a  sttt8m-«ogine  is  enabled  to  work  a  multitude  of  bomi ; 
that  is,  to  supply  the  place  and  the  dexterity  of  a  great 
,?         nuinbtr  of  weavers.  ' 

Printing  The  important  art  of  printing  books  has  been  carried  to 
WonderM  perfection  in  tbis  city,  together  with  the  art  o£ 
type^fouqding  connected  with  it.  It  was  introduced  into 
Glasgow  for  the  first  time  in  lOSS  by  George  Andenoo, 
who  afterwards  settled  in  Edinburgh*  la  the  year  1661 
Robert  Saunders  appeirs  to  have  umdertaken  the  same  cm- 
ployment  of  a  pirinter,  and  by  him  it  was  carried  on  till 
the  year  1730.  Thereafter  Robert  Urie  began  to  pcist 
ill  a  very  neat  msttmcr ;  but  the  art  was  aft^wasds  brooglit 
to  its  highest  perfection  by  the  printers  to  the  univenityy 
Robert  and  Aieiander  FouK^t  whose  editions  of  the  classics 
are  admired  through  all  Epitope,  in  short,  there  are  few 
arts  necessary  to  the  safety,  subsistence,  ot .  apcommoda- 
tion  of  mankind^  whieh  ore  not  bere  carried  on  in  a  ksi 
or  greater  degree.  The  eonse^iience  ot  Jtfae  pcaotkse  of 
these  numerous  arts  isy  thsft  the  vicinity  of  tliis  Hnty  i«  i^ 


rtpiiDj  increasing  in  popnlatioo  and  wealth.    The  cmm»P<>pttIadoii» 
try  around  it  is  enriched  and  adorned,  while  new  streets 
^e  annually  opened^  in  which  splendid  mansions  begin  to 
be  erected. 

POPULATION. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  correctly  the  population  of 
tills  city  at  a  remote  period.  Conjectures  upon  the  sub- 
ject, from  lists  of  baptisms  and  funerals^  are  frequency  zt* 
tempted  to  be  made  by  political  writers  ;  but  these  are  al** 
ways  subject  to  con^derable  uncertainty,  because  when 
any  city  or  district  is  prosperous,  and  its  common  people 
iifell  fed  and  clothed,  the  births  are  always  fewer  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  existing  population  than  among  a  poor  and 
miaerable  people,  a  great  proportion  of  whose  children 
die  in  infancy  and  youth,  in. consequence  of  defective  sub-^ 
sistence  knd  accommodatidn.  Lists  of  funerals,  when  com* 
pared  with  lists  of  births,  with  regard  to  cities,  afford 
mbo  an  imperfect  principle  of  calculation,  on  aceount  of 
the  fluctuafion  which  occurs  among  their  members^  as  the 
population  of  dUes  is  usoally  m  a  great  degree  supported 
and  increased  by  emigration  from  the  surrounding  country^ 
In  the  year  lOOO  a  register  of  baptisms  was  begun  in 
Glasgow,  whidi  has  smce  been  carried  down  to  the  present 
day.  In  taking  a  view  of  that  register  for  the  first  seven 
years,  the  medium  number  of  children  Registered  is  204  ; 
which,  multiplied  by  26,  the  number  usually  allowed  as 
that  which  comes  nearest  the  truth  in  ascertaining  the  po^ 
pulation  of  a  plate,  makes  the  nui;ibet  of  soull  in  Oliisgow 
7644.  In  the  year  1712  the  number  of  inhabited  house^Pngrafi^ 
^cre  3405  ;  whith,  at  4i  tb  a  lunily,  tiiakes  the  nutnber^**^"'***^ 
of  inhabitants  15^322.  In  the  year  1755,  when  Dr  Web« 
Jter  obtained  from  the  oktgj  '^  enumesaifea  of  the  pa« 
<         Ta. 


FopttlatHML  nsikt^  ihe  numl^^r  then  reported  to  be  in  Glaigow  is  ita* 
ted  at  23y54Q  i  that  i$f  mtt  iRGluduig  the  barooj  parish. 
The  statement  o£  the  county  and  city,  as-  published  by 
government^  in  consequence  of  the  returns  made  in  1801 
under  the  population  act,  has  been  giren  in  the  Popula* 
tion  Table  of  the  coimty  of  Laiisrk. 

From  that  table  the  whole  population  of  Glasgow 
and  its  suburbs,  that  is^,  including  the  whole  Barony  pa» 
risby  but  excluding  ^he  Qorbals,  situated  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Clyde,  am9unt»d  in  1755  to  27>i5l ;  in  ligi* 
to  5d,401  f  and  in  1891»  to  779385.  Adjding  the  village 
9f  Gorbals,  amounting  to  3Sii>6,  the  whole  population  of 
the  ci^y,  and  of  all  the.  villages  and  territory. that  can  b^ 
eonsid^red  ^s  in  any  degree  connected  with  it^  amounted 
by  the  returniy  as  reported  under  the  population  act,  to 
8Ji»2Bl  9  forming  ^a  almost  incredible  augmentation  of 
nearly  19^000  people  in  t^  years,  which  supposes  this 
city  and  its  vicinity  to  )3e  increasing .  at  the  rate  of  almost 
SOOO  person^  s^inually.  When  it  ia  considered,  that  du^ 
fing  the  years  179^, and  17P4,  upward;^. of  10,000  meOf 
Ib^t  is,  more  than  ppe-hfdf  of  the  people  of  perfect  ag^ 
ejiliMed  as  soldiersj,  Uie,ix^uXiof  pojmla^on,  or  .the  ra^ 
dity  of  propagatipn.JLa-tbi^pikQe>naust  be  tfuly  great,  and 
scaifcely  inferior  to  the  woi^derful  accounts  transmitted  to 
Uftof  the  augmentation  .of  mankbd  in  the  United  States  of 
America* 
More  iiccu-  Notwithstaudbg  the  trajii  of  prosperity,  and  the  great 
^J^"*^^e3ttent9ffpoBulatioi^  which  the  returns  made  to  govern* 
inent  under  the  statute  alluded  ^^  represented  as  oxistiog 
.  in  Glajsgow ;  yet;  the  patriotic  citi^ns  were  dissatifed^ 
.  pi^bbably  .because  it  represented  ihtif  town  as  inferior  to 
'*"  the  capital,  of  Scotland.  They. set  on  foot  therefore  a  new 
etfuti^vatsopy  (he  result  of  which  we  shall  state  iromOen^ 
btfWs;  .History  of , Glasgow.  That  it  may  be  rightly  ttn* 
derstood,  it  is  necessary  tq  remark^  that  by  the  act  esti^ 
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bHihingibt  poKcic,  th6  ci tj  and  suburbs  arc'^diVi&d  hlfaT*opTiIatJok  ^ 
the  following  wiuds : 

*1.  The  Hortli  side  of  Trongatc  Street  frhxA  the  Oross  toDivuion  of 
Candleriggs  Street,  the  caJt  side  of  the  street  from  Tron-^le  ^^ 
gate  Street  to  Bell  Street,  the  south  Mde  of  the  street  from**'' 
Cindleriggi  Sti^el  to  Hrgh  Street,  and  the  west  side  of 
that  street  fr^om  the  GtV)SS  to  Bell  Street,  with  all  the 
intermediate  streets,  lines,  imd  buildings* 

2.  The  if«^t  ^fle  of  HTgh  Street  from  ftell  Street  to 
Grammar  School  Wynd,  the  ilorth  side  of  Bell  Street 
from  High  Street  to  Candleriggs  Street,  th^  north  side  of 
Grammar  School  Wynd  and  of  Canon  Street  ftotti  High 
Street  to  Candleriggs  Street,-  and  the  east  side  of  that  street 
froxk  Canon  Street  to  Bell  Street,  widi  ^  Ae  interme-^ 
dlate  stress-  '   "       i 

"  3.  The  west  Ait  of  High  Street  from  Graminar  School 
Wjrnd  to  George  Street,  the  north  side  of  Gkmniar 
School  Wyrtd  and  of  Canon  Street,  and  of  Ineram  Stteet  • 
frotn  High  Street  to  John  Street;  and  the  cast  side!  'if  that ' 
street  from  George  Street  to  Ingram  Street,  with  the  in- 
temiediate  streets.  '   '  *  *  '  * 

A.  Tht  Vest'iide  of  HighStreci  from  George  Street  to 
RottehroW^*Strcet,  the  north  side  bf  George  Street  and' 
Cochiran  Street  from  High  Street  to  John  Street,  the  south' 
side  of  Rbttenrow  Street  from  High  Street  to  Joh^  Street, 
and  tbe  east  side  of  that  street  from  Rottenrow  Street  to 
George  Street,  wi&  the  intermediate  streets. 

5.  The  itorth  side  of  Trdngatc  Street  from  CanAeriggs 
Street  to  Gl^sford  Street,' the  west  ^de  of  Candleriggs 
Street  from  Trongate  Streel  to  Ingram  Street,  the  south 
side  of  the  street  from  Candleriggs  Street  to  Glassford 
Street,  JAd  the  ea^  side  of  that  street  froni  Ingram  Street 
to  Trongate  Street,  with  all  the  streets,  &c. 
e.  Thi  north  ^de  of  Argyle  Street  from'  Glassfori? 


FC1I19M09.  SK^t.  t^  Qstoi  Sreet^  the  west  side  of  Gla$sford  Street. 
from  Argyle  Street  to  Ingrtm  Streety  the  south  side  of 
that  strf^et  from  Glassfoi^  Stce^  t^  (^leen  3treet,  tnd  th« 
ea^t  si^e.  of  ihtf  street  from  Ingram  Street  to  A^gyle  Street, 
with  all  the  intermediiUe  strcetsi^  ^y 

7.  The  north  side  of  Ingran[i  Stre^  from  John  Street 
to  Qi^t;^^  Street,  the.  west  st4f  of  John  Street  from  Ingrm 
Street  to  Rottenrow  Street  or  {^e,  the  louth  side  of  that 
l^e  trptn  John  Street  tq  th^  ro^  to  Cowcadd^n^  and 
the  east  aide  of  Qnejen.  Str^  ^d  of  th^  sfid  road  to  Cow* 
c^idden^  from  Ingran^  Street  to  tJhe  said  ^^f  ^^  *U  tbo 
iptermedi?te  streets^ 

8.  The  nprrti  sid^  o^  Argjle  Street  firom  Queen  Street 
to  the  bcauuhiry  of  th^  Royalty  in  tha^t  direction,  and  die 
west  side  of  Queen  Street  and  ef  the  road  to  Cowcad* 
4eps  from  Argyi^  J^reet  to  the  bridge  m  th^t  road  over 
St  Enoc^  Bum,  ^th  all  the  atreets,  ^.  within  tjhe  ^oyt 
a)ty  to  the  nordi  an4  west  of  these  lines,  and  al^tjbose  parts 
of  .the  Royalty  situated  to^the  west  of  the  road  frppi  the 
aforesaid  l^jridge  to  Por^  Dundas  on  the  Canal,  ttt4^  A^, 
west  and  south-west  of  the  Canal. 

P.  The  north  ^d/^  of  Trongate  Street  firom  the  Cross  to 
Hing  Street,  the  west  ^4?  pf  Saltmarket  Street  from  the 
Cross  to.  Prince's  Street,  the  north  sid^  of  that  straet  firom 
Saltmarket  Sti^eet  to  King  Street,  and  the  east  side  of  that 
st9%et  from  Tf pog;^te  Street  to  Prince's  Street  with  all 
the  intermediate^  }aues. 

}0*  The  Y^^t  side  of  Saltmarket  Street  firom  Prinoe*s 
Street  to  the  Qveea  Dyke,  the  south  side  of  PrinceV 
Street  firo^  Saltmarket  Street  to  King  Street,  and  the  east 
s^de  of  that,  sti^et  and  of  the  Slaugh^rhouse  Lane,  firom 
P,rim:p*^  Street  to  the  Green  Pyke,  with  all  tho,i^ennc» 
diate  lanes. 

41.  Th^  sguth  side  of  Xrcp£ate§treej(  from  King  Street 
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itoNewWynd^  the  west  stde.of  Kjng  Stireet ftod'Shiigh-  Popitofai, 
ifrhouse  lane  fi^m  Trongate  Street  to  the  Orten  Dyke, 
4uid.tfae.et8t  jide  ^the  New  Wjbd  froto  Trattgate  Street 
to  Bridgegate  Street,  with  all  the  intermediate  lanes,  &c« 
and  also /the  aouthsidfir  of  Bridgegate  Street  frolm 'JSlaagh^ 
lorhomee  IiaHe  to  the  Old  Bridge  orvei;  the  river  Clyde,  and 
all  the  lanes  aad  buildings  betwixt  that  pait  of  the  Bridge* 
^te  Street  «i4.fherimr»  t 

12.  The  south  side  of  Tlo^gaU  Street  Irom  New 
Wjnd  to  Old  Wynd,  the  wteii  side  .^  the  New  Wjnd 
£rom  Trongate  Street  to  Bridgt|[ale  Street,  the  north  side 
4>f  that  street  firom  New  Wjiad  to  Old  Wynd^  and  the 
^east  side  of  Old  Wynd  fceasa  Xrongilte  Street  to  Bridge* 
gate  Street,  with  all  the  intermediate  lanes. 

i$.  The<SM>rth  side  of  Trongate  Sueet  from  Old  Wynd 
to  StockwdU  Street,  the  west  side  i^  Old  Wjnd  from 
Troi^;ale  Street  to  Bridgegate  Street,  and  the  east  side  of 
Stockwell  Street  from  Tr<ragaite  to  Bridgegate  Stceet,  and 
the  north  side  of  that  stroel  jficpm  Stockwell  Stce^  lo  Old 
Wynd,  with  all  the  intermediate  lanes.  . 

24..  The  north  side  of  Ai^r'le  Street  &om  Slockwell 
Street  to  Maxwell  Street,  tt^  ;west  side  of  Stockwell  Street 
from  Axgjk  .Street  to  C^^.de  Street,  the  aatih  aide  of  that 
stseet  firmu  Stcfefcwell  Street  jto  Ae  line  of  Maxwell  Street, 
mi  the^  OMt  side  of  that  3t««ejt  from  Argjle  Street  south- 
ivards,  and  of  a  line  jcootixmed  in  the  same  direetion  lo 
Clyde  StMKl^  with  all  the  intermediate  streets.     ^ 

15«  The  south  side  of  Argyle  Street  and  of  the  Ander- 
stpn  road  from  Muwell  Street  to  the  boundai^  of  the 
Ro]ra%v  the  west  of  Maxwell  Street  from  Ai^le  S^eet 
'SQuthw^  and  of  a  line  oontiiAMid'  in  the  same  directian 
to  Cljirdb  Street^  with  fdl  the  slreets,  &c«  within  the  Ro3f>. 
ahj  sioifited  {» thQao«tII  aiid.west  ^f  these  two  limss 

16.  The  east  side  of  Saltmad^t  J^trtttfrcun  (be  Crois 
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Tofffit^^^  to  St  Andrew  Street^  the  noridi  side  ef  that  stxkd^  to  tb« 
Burn,  and  tbe  south  side  of  Gallowgate  Stieat  from  the 
Crp$s  to  tbe  Birni;  ^vi^h,  all  the  lanes,  &o.  sttaatbd  be- 
twixt  these  line^  and  the  Buin. 

17.  AU  side$  of  St  Andrew  Square,  widi  the  haam^ 
Sec.  betwm  that  square  and  tke  Grreah  Djke^  th^  south 
side  of  St  Andrtv?  Street,  and  the  east  side  of  Saltmar- 
ket  Street  ^pm  St  Andrew  Street  to  ih^  Green  Dyke, 
with  all  the  intermedialo  laiies* 

18.  The  sooth  tide  of  Gadlowgate  Street  firom  the  Bom 
to  St  Mangoes  Lane;,  both.sides  of  Charlotte-  Street  and 
^H  the  other  lanes,  6ce;  betwixt  the  B«nm  aild  the  pounds 
belonging  to  St  Andrew  Sqaare  on  the  west  and  St  Mun-- 
go's  Lane  on  the  east#   - 

19.  Thb  north  side  of  GaUowgate  Street  from  the  Cross 
to  SpOQtmouth  Lane,  the  west  side  of  that  laaeto  the  foot 
of  the  Old  Vei^iel,  the  east  side  of  High  Street  fironi  the 
Cross  to  the  head  of  Old  V^miel,  and  the  south  side  of 
that  vennel  till  it  join  Spoutmonth  Lane,  with  all  the  in- 
termediate lanes. 

'204  The  east  side  of  SpOtttaomti  Lane  from  GaUow- 
gate'Stveet  to  tbe  CoUege  grounds  and  the  north  side  of 
GaUowgate  Street  front  that  lane  to  the  new.road  from 
,  GalloWgate  Street  to  I>rygate  Bridge,  widi  alt  the- streets^ 
&c.  to  die  north  of  that  pnt  of  Oallo^gate  Street,  and 
betwij^t  that  street  and  tHe  CoUege  groundii*' 

21.  The  north  side  ^fOld'Vemea,  the  eOsl^de  of  High 
Street  from,  that  venuelvto  1}|ike  Street,  adddie  soiith  side 
of  Duke  Street  from  High  Street  to  the  Bum,  With  all  the 
intennediat^  lanes,  &c«  within  the  Royali^y  V>  tbe  east  of 
the  Biim,  and  to  the  lionAi  of  theX^oiloge^gtoiibds^  indu- 
4in^  the  parts  abont  Dr^ate  Bridge)  Lady  WeU>  aod 
both  sides  of  the  coad  towafcdf  Cmtjt^y  e^^iwii|4  to  die 
bowdarfjr  ol  the  RoT^tjTv 


82.  Tbc  north  side  of  Duke  Street  from  High  Street  to  J^>PttWo* 
^  Burn,  the  east  side  of  High'Street  from  Duke  Street 
ta  Drygate  Street,  and  also  the  east  siHe  of  Ki^k  Street  to 
Castle  Street,  and  of  Castle  Street  and  of  Howgate,  and 
the  road  to  Edinburgh  by  KirkmtiUcich,  to  the  boundary 
of  the  Royalty*  in  that  direction,  and  the  west  side  of  the 
Bam  from  Duke  Street  northwards,  with  all  the  inter- 
mediate streets,  &e.  and  whole  Royalty  situated  to  the 
porth  thereof  and  to  the  east  of  the  said  road; 

23.  The  we^  side  of  Kirk  Street  from  Rottenrow  Street 
^orthward^  and  of  Ci^tle  Street  and  Howgate,  and  the 
road  to  Edinburgh  by  Kirkintilloch,  to  the  boundary  of 
the  Royalty  in  that  direction ;  the  north  side  of  Rotten* 
row  Street  and  the  lane  continued  from  it  westward  to 
Ae  Gowcaddehs  rpad,  aind  the  east  side  of  that  iK>ad  north* 
ynccd,  and  of  the  road  to  Port  Donifas  on  th9  Canal,  to 
theboundaryof  the  Royalty  in  fiat  direction,  i^ith  all  the 
intermediate  labes,  &c;  and  the  whole  Royalty  to  the  west 
of  the  said  Kitkintilldch  road  'and  th6  northeast  of  the 
said  Canal.      '  '     »  < 

24.  The  east  side  df  St  Miim^b's  Dane,  the  solith  ude  of 
<be  Gallowgate  Street  from^thsilf  land  to  op^^te  the  said 
toad  from  that  street  to-Dry^td  Bridge,  and  both  sides  of 
Crallowgate  S^treet ;  frbm  theiite  to  Oamlachie,  or  the 
boundary  of  the  Royalty  in  '  that  -diiecticMi,  including 
CraignestiKdc  and  ihe  -  other  sfreets,  &c.  adjacent  and 
within  the  Royalty.' 

The  result  of  the  accurate  enumeration  which  was  made 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  in  1802  will  appear  from 
tfaefbUowiagTaUes: 
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MiOct.  Femakf.  Total 

(rough)  fopvard    ^0913  1^7343  482.5P 

Town'»  Hosgi^al....* 1^7  252        309 

Bridewell  AsjlHm., —  Z            f     ' 

Infinnai7«.*«*»«r •••m«39  46  8^ 

Jail • ,, ^. 30  8  39 

,  Bridcwcll.,—ff.-ff*f—  ?  ?P  flO 

Barracks,  includioff  1 
women  fccbiMreij      "^        IPC        811 

;       '   '  ^ r 

21735     ?f905     496^0 

SUBURBS. 

Qoxbals..... .....l6i^  2052  3896 

TnfdesTpwii 922  040  18<S2 

Hptchescm  Town 443  447  890 

Muiriioiites,  &C...O.. 441  470  911 

Calton........ 4732  5322  10054 

Bridge  Towii«.*...*»« .1850  1946  3796 

Camlachie....«o...*.M*....  465  470  935 

1^7  WeU  and  Parkhouse  126  117  24^ 

^  All4prBtO^.«..o.o. 2090  2372  4462 

CowctM^ns.........* 65  61  126 

Remainiog  inhabitaats  in  the  other  sub*  7 
urbs  and  Baronj  around  the  Rojalty  3 

Total  number  of  inhabitants  in  1802....««.86630 

from  tins  survej  it  appears,  that  Glasgow,  containing 
16,630  inhabitants,  is  the  second  citj  in  the  island  in  poin| 
of  population.  Pcom  the  report  under  the  population  ac^ 
Manchester,  which  is  the  third,  contains  2610  inhabi- 
tants less  than  Glasgow.  B7  the  same  mode  of  compati-* 
son  Edinburgh  is  only  the  fourth  citj.  The  correctness 
of  this  statement,  however,  must  evidently  depend  en- 
tirely upon  fhe  eomparatire  accuracy  of  the  difies^t  enui 
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ftopttlatioo.  mcrationi ;  and  it  is  perhaps  improper  to  compare  the  re- 
sult of  a  minute  investigation  of  the  population  of  one  citj 
with  a' very  negligent  inquiry  in  another.  As  Ac  sanie 
defects 'would  naturallj  atl^end  the  investigation  made  ia 
different  places  under  the  poptxhtfcn  act,  it  it  perhaps  the 
best  authority  for  ascermitiing;  not  perhaps  the  precise 
population  of  any  one  city;  but  its  rdativc  magmtidc 
when  compared  with  others.     \ 

From  comparing  the  bills  of  mortality  of  the  dty  of 
Glasgow  with  the^  populatTon^  it  appears  that  at  an  ave- 
rage 178  die  every  month,  or  44t  every  week.  The 
number  of  females  exceeds  that  of  males  to  the  extent  of 
7389,  in  consequence  Uhdoibtedly  of  the  ^emigration  of 
the  men,"  akd  their  going  to'  recruit  the  army  and  navy. 


HISTORY. 


The*  history  of  Glasgb<  tXCtpAng  w  &r  as  relates  to 
the  recent  progress  of  its'  comtlierd&lpnMpl^rity^  formerly 
noticed^  contains  little  that'  is  interesting.  *  ]fteing  a  pro- 
vincial town,  kxiown  only  in  sincibtlt  tltn'<ii  AS  the  resdeiiGf 
of  ecclesiastics,  it  was  the  icttit  6r  ft W  tttUftrkable  events. 
It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  ev^r  fortified;  and  in  the 
turbulent  but  superstitions  times  whicfa  preceded  the  re- 
forpnation  from  popery,  as  the  only  wealthy  inhabitMits 
were  in  all  probability  the  clergy,  they  would  derive  more 
ptotection  &om  the  reverence  paid  to  their  (character  than 
nom  walls  and  bulwarks.  Glasgow  bting  the  second  ec- 
desiastical  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  its  bishops  often  act^ 
ed'a  conspicuous  part  m'  the  general  history  of  the  coiin- 
**kK^  try.  '  During  Ihe  dispute  between  Bruce  and  Baliol,  and 
afterwards  between  ^riice  and  the  English' monarchs,  wc 
find  Wishart  Bishop  of  Cilas^ow  mentioned,  in  1291, « 
oiie  of  the  four  regent  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.    Th^ 
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^rein$mmg  thiee  were  Fiaaer  Bishop  of  St  Andrews,  Ja^  Hiitory 
Comjn  of  Badenochy  and  James  tbe  steward  of  Scotland. 
When  Edward  the  First  had  oTerrun  Scotland,  Wishart 
Bishop  of  Glai|gow  joined  Wallace  in  his  attempt  to  re* 
store  the  indq^ndenoe  of  the  kingdom  j  but  when  aSairS^ 
afterwards  took  an  unfavourable  turn,  be  negociatcd  a 
treaty  with  the  English,  in  which  he  included  Wallace 
and  his  associates ;  but  they  refused  to  fulfil  this  treaty* 
Wishart,  a}o^  with  Sir  William  Douglas,  who  had  con-< 
curred  in  it,  behaved  with  mote,  honour  than  is  generally 
to  be  found  in  the  transactions  of  those  loose  times.  FindU 
ing  themselves  unable  to  perform  what  they  had  cove.^ 
nanted,  they  vo],imtarily  surrendered  themselves  prison* 
ers  to  the  English.  Wallace  ascribed  ^e  conduct,  of 
Wishart  to  traiterous  pusillaninuty*.  In  the  first  heat  of 
resentment  he  flew  to  the  bishop's  house,  pillaged  his  eft 
fects,  and  led  hfs  family  captiye.  ,It  is  remarkable  that 
historians  mention  the  bishop's  so^s,  called  his  nepbrw4 
(JiUoi^  ttiam  efisco^  mpoium  nomim  nw$cupqtoi.)  It  nmst^ 
however,  be  cfmarked,  that  King  JEdward  aacabed  this 
voluntary  surrender  to  the  treachery  of  Wishart.  He  as- 
serted, that  Wishai;t  repaired  to  th&  ca$t)e  of  Rokesbocgh 
under  pvetence  of  yielding  himself  up,t  but  with  the  .con-^ 
cealed  purpose  of  fiomung  a  conspiracy  in  order  to  betray 
thaa  castle  so  the  Scots.  In  proof  of  tbi%  Edward  appealed 
te  two  intercepted  letters  of  Wishart^  He  accordingly  c^oii* 
^ned  the  bishop  loi\g  in  prison.  He  was  at  last,  however^ 
received  into  favovu:  with  the  king  of  England,  and  be-i 
came  one  of  his  adtisers  relative  to  Scottish  affairs. 

Qlasgow  is  mentioned  by  the  Scottish  historians  as  the  Bank  it 
acefie  of  one  of  the  eaploiu  of  tbe.c<lebrated  Wallace,  as*^'*'^^*^* 
sisted  by  his  uncle  A^^^  Widlaoe.and  BcbWell  Laird  of 
Anchtnlfdg.     A  bofly  of  lOOO  £i\glish  were  in  po^ses« 
lioa  of  the  lown^    The  mtmber^  .commanded  by  Wal« 
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Hinoiy.  lace  were  much  inferior ;  but  he  succeeded  by  a  strato 
gem.  With  the  principal  part  of  his  troops  be  himself, 
in  person,  attacked  the  English  in  firont,  advancing  from 
the  bridge  ;  in  the  meanwhile  Boswell  and  Adam  Wal- 
lace, having  marched  with  a  party  by  St  Mungo's  Lane 
or  Bumtbams  towards  the  south-east  quarter  of  the  Dry- 
gate  Street,  near  which  the  English  were  pbsted,  attacked 
them  unexpectedly  in  flank,  while  thfey  virere  entirely  oc« 
cupied  by  the  engagement  into  which  they  had  been  pre« 
viously  led,  and  where  they  imagined  the  whole  force  of 
their  enemy  had  approached,  as  they  saw  the  battle  led  on 
by  Wallace  in  person.  As  usual  in  rude  times,  the  sur- 
prise produced  a  tptsd  rout ;  the  English  fled  to  the  Casde 
of  Both  well,  at  the  distance  of  nine  miles,  and  were  pur- 
sued the  whole  way.  *  Th^^  Scottish  historians  say  that 
Percy  and  700  men  fell  in  this  engagement  and  flight. 
The  town  a^arsto  have  been  at  all  times  governed  by 
.,  magistrates  under  the  name  of  hailies^  but,  as  formerly  no- 

ticed, they  ware  appointed  by  the  bishop.  Indeed  the  his- 
tory of  the  bishops,  a  matter  now  of  little  importance,  may 
PrdMndt  of  be  considered  as  formbg  the  history  of  Glasgow.  In  these 
piMfow.  ij,^^^  1^  prebendaries  of  Glasgow  were  nearly  forty  in 
number ;  they  formed  the  ehsq>ter  or  council  of  the  bishojv 
and  had  the  power  of  dectiiig  him ;  a  power  that  wais  fre* 
quently  tikaroached  upon  by  the  popes.  Bishop  CSafee« 
ron,  of  the  fiamily  of  Lochiel,  who  succeeded  to  the  see  in 
L420,  and  held  it  during  twenty  years,  obliged  thcf  whide 
prebendl  to  build  houses  in  Glasgow,  and  reside  Acre, 
leaving  th^ir  cui^s  in  the  country  (for  they  appear  to 
have  been  rectors  of  parishes)  to  bes«rVed  by  vicars.  The 
diocese  itself  extended  over  the  countitfii  t>f  Lanark,  Air^ 
Renfrew,  and  Dunbarton,  besides  a  part  of  the  tonntiea 
ef  Roxburgh,  Peebles,  Selkirk,  and  Dumfries^  including 
no  less  than  340  parishes.    The  residence  of  the  bisho|r 
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aod  lusfartjiMttbeiidaries  at  Glasgow,  together  whh  their  HitMry^ 
whole  attendatttSy  coold  not  faU  to  render  it  a  town^ 
some  note  in  those  times.  The  prebends  were  the  fol* 
lowing !  The  prebend  of  Hamilton^  dean  of  the  chapter  ; 
the  prebend  of  Peebles,  archdeacon  of  Glasgow ;  the  pre* 
bend  of  Ancrom,  archdeacon  of  Teviotdale  ;  the  prebend 
of  Monkland  was  sub-dean ;  the  prebend  of  Cambuslang, 
chancellor;  the  prebend  of  Camwath,  treasurer ;  the  pre* 
bend  of  Kilbride,  dianter :  the  prebends  of  Glasgow  were 
two  ;  the  first  was  the  bishop's  vicar,  and  the  second  was 
flalKchanter :  the  prebend  of  Campsie  was  sacarist ;  the 
prebend  of  Balemock  was  called  lord  of  provan.  The  re» 
aoaining  prebends  were  those  of  Carstairs,  Erskine,  Car« 
dross,  Renfrew,  Eaglesham,  Kiikmahoe,  Calder,  Lanaric, 
Moorbattk,  Mofiat,  Govan,  Torbolton,  Menar,  Eddie- 
stone,  Durisdeer,  Air,  Eolleam,  Doaglas,  Ashkirk,  Akn* 
ermnbie,  Roxburgh,  Luss,  Stobo,  Strathblane,  and  Pol- 
madie,  Cunmock,  Sanquhar,  Bothwell,  and  Hawidc. 

Robert  Blackadder,  who  was  appointed  archbishc^  ioArchbiiho^ 
1484,  and  died  in  150S,  was  one  of  those  emplojred  to  ne-^^^^^"^*^* 
godate  the  marriage  between  James  the  Fourth  and  Mar* 
^aiet,  eldest  daughter  to  Henry  the  Seventh  of  England. 
It  was  in  consequence  of  this  marriage,  that  the  rojal  fa- 
mily of  Scodand  came,  upon  the  death  of  QueQi  Eliza* 
betfay  to  inherit  the  crown  of  England.  During  the  time 
of  Archbishop  Blackadder  Glasgow  was  made  an  arch- 
biahoprick,  A.  D.  1488.  St  Andrew's  had  been  pre- 
irkmsly  raised  to  that  honour  in  1471  i  but  it  would  ap- 
pear that  while  these  dignified  clergy  were  augmenting 
^leir  honours  or  titles,  the  fiiibric  on  which  they  stood  was  ^ 

beginning  to  be  undermined.  In  the  diocese  of  Glasgow 
no  less  than  thirqr  persons  were  called  before  the  ecdesi- 
asttcal  court  for  broaching  the  heretical  notions  of  the  re<- 
imners,  idio  were  then  by  way  of  derision  denominated 
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I&MC7.  LoUarism  Among  the^sumbtt  were  jhree  ^rshire  Isdids^ 
'  Adam  RetdofBarskimmiogy  Geofge  CattpbeU<tf  Cess« 
nock}  and  John  Camp^dl.of  Neiirmilns«>  Thej  bolcHy 
H  vowed  their  opiiUQiiSjt  aod  it  was  judged  prudent  it  that 
time  to  dismiss  them  with  an  admonition,  to  repent  of  At 
errors  into  which  tb^  had  fallen*  As  the  Scottish  deigjr 
were  not.men  of  greater  moderation  than  Aeir  brethren  in 
other  Roman  CathoUir  countries,  it  soeon  probaUe^  thst 
theic  conduct  on  the  oceaaion  alluded  ta  resulted  from  tfaa 
formidable  character  of  the  accused  pi^tiet. 

In  i5l24<9  during  the  minority  of  Jamea  the  Fifibf  tlio 
queen  dowager  was  appointed  r^nt.  The  Edrl  of  Aih 
gus^tbe  h<ad  of  the  family  of  Douglas,  married  the  queea 
regent,  and  placed  himsdfat  the  head  ofaffiurs^  The 
Duke  of  Albany,  the  pretomptire  heir  of  the  ctowti,  hs> 
ving  obtained  assistance  from  France^  landed  in  Scodmd 
with  a  considerable  force.  Angus  assemble  die  oofai% 
of  hia  party  at  C^lasgow,  in  1524^  to  take  measures  to  re- 
sist any  change.in  the  otate  of  affairs  \  but  either  from  £1^ 
gust  against  t^e  amhitioo  o£  Angus^  Of  being  intimidtfcd 
by  the  force  fealy  to  act  against  thtm^  they  dec&iedta^ 
k&qg  ands,  and  the  Eati  of  Angus  left  the  kingdoo* 
Ardib'iihepSppcdiiy.  thereafter  Garin  Dunbar,,  ardibishop  of  Gk^ 
J^^w'hir.  g^^^  yffY^  Yi^A  superintended  tbe  ^ucatisn  of  JaAcs  * 
Fifths  was  in  1527  appointed  chancellor  of  the  kingdom  1 
and  in.  a  few  years  thereafter  he  was  mads  one  of  the  lor^ 
of  the  regency,  during  a  jootney  which  the  king  took 
to  France,  to  $olemmze  Us  marriage  with  a  printess  of 
that  country. 

During  the  minority  of  Quem  Mary,*  the*  daughter  of 
James  the  Fifth,  the  bisbop's  castle,  in  Glasgow,  tbca 
possessed  by  a  garrison  plnoed  there  hj  Ae  Earl  of  I/o^ 
pxuL,  was  besieged  during  ten  days  by  a  numerous  army 
undnr;  tbe  Regent  Atrao.     It  wia^t  last  sarrebdered  ap^ 
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(M^m^HiIadoiij  which  was  ykiaiioip  and  ike  whde  garri*  HMtory*'^ 
json,txctftmg  two  men,  were  massacred,  in  1542.  Some 
time  thereafter  the  Earl  of  Glencaim,  of  the  party  of 
Le(uu>Xy  with  about  8^0  men»  fought  a  battle  with  the  re# 
fei^t  upon  the  qK>t  where  the  barracks  now  stand  i  about 
SOO  were  killed  in  all^  but  Glencaim  was  beaten.  As 
.the  citizens  of  Glasgow  were  of  the  partj  <^  Lennox,  and 
in  some  measure  his  vassals,  the  regent's  army  jdundefcd 
tiie  town  of  every  thing  movefile*  The  very  doors  of 
houses  and  irop  bars  of  windows  were  carried  off.  In 
1550  the  Af chbishpp  Beaton^  as  formerly  mentioned,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  deserting  his  bishoprick,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  reformation.  Previous  to  that  period,  ef** 
&rts  had  been  made  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  to  stop 
the  pr^ifress  f  the  reformation  by  sanguinary  punish'^ 
ment^  aud»  in  particular,  Jeropie  Ryssel,  a  grey  friar,  and 
John  Kennedy,  a  lad  of  eighteen  years  of  i^  from  the 
county  of  Aii^  had  been  burnt  on  account  of  the  crime  of 
heresy;  but  as  the  clergy  xefiised  to  reform  their  own 
live%  such  measures  only  rendered  them  more  odious,  and 
made  tj^e. change  which  occurred  at  the  reformation  more 
violent..! 

la  t)ic  tinae  of  popery  a  variety  o^  ecclesiastical  esta-  Old  ceclti^ 
Uishmei^ts,  existed  in  Glasgow,  of  which^  scarcely  any  ubUah.' 
trace  can  now  be  found.    In  partici|lar|  the  Dominicans' 
^T  Blackfiriars  were  brought  into  Scotland  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century  by  the  bishop  of  Glasgow.    For  sptM 
time  they  subsisted  naerely  by  the  liberality  of  the  clergy 
and  peo|;|le.    In  1210  a  convent  was  founded  for  them  by 
the  bi^^p's  chapt^  ^  it  stood  near  the  present  College 
C^iuroh,  and  ^  lane  is  still  denominated  the  Blackfriars 
Wynd.     Their  property  was  given  by  the  crown  to  H^p 
university^  which  ^t  prescAt,  however,  in  right  of-  the 
faUckf{i|irs»,  receive?/ pnjy.  some  feu-4vities«    The  grey-* 
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friars  were  esubltsfacd  here  in  1476 ;  their  fMmaUiJ 
stood  ar  the  foot  of  the  lane  called  Bon^s  WjW  orGnej. 
friats  Wyttrf ;  but  it  was  cottif^letelj  demoHdilMl  at  the 
fcformatron  Jri  I5(5t);  A  variety  of  chapels  tme  tbe 
established  he^e,  dedicat«f<!l  to  £9bttiit  aattt^;  stidi  ift 
tliat  to  St  TlidneW  or  Tbam'etes,  this  inbthet  o^  St  Munjd, 
St  NIfrtanV  chapel,  St  Rotk%  chape!,  St  Johti  At  B^AA 
chapel,  St  Mango's  diipel,  and  the  rhufch  of  St  Enodu 
wh'ere  the  present  church  of  that  tiittAe  now  s«ui(to. 
8t«t«iftrr  Aftiit  ^he  refonnatron,  thec5ti;&ns^  6f  Glasgow,  dti 
^' ^r  prlvied  of  the  snppon  ^rtifch  tht^  irecrfv^  from  thefr 
wedthy  etrolesTosticil  estiMfehmehi;  \i^ett  driven  Byw- 
cesrity,  ai  fb^tnferly  n6titfc&,  ttf  entet  ap6A  that  totnttcr- 
eiil  cati^er  Which  has  raised  their  *  city  to  \lAt  dbtin* 
^uished  i^hk  tirhlch  it  Yi6w  hoHs.  '"^They  were* vety  «•!. 
©lis  i^eformeh  ;  and  the  ^evetiy^  trf  triann^frj^tfliiai  Ae 
first  teacher's  6*f  the  Irrforthatftn '  sd  ttilchisif  tdeiilatted 
took  d^e^  foot  here  and  In  the  rie{ghbolitftaod,*ahi  pwvd 
of  rh^  utM6>jt  importance  *t6  thktitb^oral  prbspAity  of  the 
^eofAe ;  because  the  feugdllty  ^idi  It  produced;  '^mg 
lifihd  fn  hand  With  the  ehtttpri'rfrfg  spltittb  whfch  Neces- 
sity had  ^iven  rise^  could  not  fail  to  be  ultimately  produe* 
,  tive  of  opulence,  «(sth6ckphal*|;a&«l^instead'oJFbetiigtdl7 
,  ^^^  squarider^i  Way,  <ivvis'reitf^^  ^  thc'tasis  bf  *itf6te  ex. 

Yhe 'eftiten^  of  ^Slfeg6w  became  zealottV  enemies  tf 
HQuceh  Maryiftcr  herfaftal  marriage  wife  'fiothtreB,trl» 
Ws  iinlVertatty  ctjYisJdet  ed  -^s  the  hiflrdcrer  of 'her  hai* 
\)ina  Cs^^ley^  '^Wheh  ishe  es6apM  iVotti  thi'lA'stle  rf 
^  lidchleven,  and  tras  jftrnfed  by  btir  tidhortnts  at  Bfamiltc«> 
*to  ttie  aniouot  tff  nearly  4dob  meli,  the  Hegehl'Wfflfti^r 
vas  at  Gh^go^.  -  BesidfJs  Ms  oihet^trobps,  Me  was  lean- 
ed by  a  considerable  number  of  AeWtizens  of  Gftegotr, 
"Whb^fou^t  linder'hb^ta^nd^d  at  \1&  battle  aF'£^&£[^ 


wucb  «om{4et;^7  ri^fo^  the  aS5iM:$  of  tl^gt  joXiibitiiiMUt   Htit^^^ 
pnncoiu.  .  Ig  JL||7(^  tfte  1^i^ho|>*^  jf &^  ^stained  ap  attack 
iSrom  a  bp^y  pf  ^sywUbi^^^  inritl^t  being  takczu  .  During 
ib^  dhri}  wac^:ju  ti^^  re^g^  of  Charles  the  First,  .ap4  du-  _ 
Iwg  Af  v*P<pati9P^  tlvR  whgVJt^a^  pf  Glasgow  wesjt 
|t|d9i|a  opvwin^en*     the  Mfrq^is  pt  M«rtr<W,  »ftfrMootw«g 
il^  b^e  odiJflFth,  wrch€d.in^  the  city>.,aod  .iiPP9se4^2S^i; 
ippoh  it  n  irarjr^^wrj  cpa^^Jw^;,  J$a  %g&l4Pll  I^Bo^pii 
iilso  pJufideiJfd  it  sfir^ely^  px^rfi^JKtm^ki^  Pftjj  op? 
iQgH  4S.tMy  fotin^  tfte  ||4agWf  f  a^ifJig  in  th^  <%-,    Th^ 
^sit  te  f^la^pfff  wpcd  .Moatrpj^  ^y.^'priiphl^g  l^igfarsyF; 
The  lBghJ|fl4fea:$inrtft|«ly  jcetiijm^  b^jpfc  witji  ^eit  hPfli- 
^»  After  QiBdefctb^  First  w^M^^^td  ^?  to  the  Epgl^b 
farttM^e^^-ttoS^tti^h  ^re^^Tt^aiisj  who  vr&f;^  friends  <^ 
fin^v^tim^hj  gfii^qini^^the  ind^pflndantoan4repal?lir 
i»n%  tnwk  c(nwid|i»r%Mjb  :^9rt|r  ^ ,  ftv^xii  pf  4;»e  4ethro^ 
jdjftliiUmly  i  hut  AP  th^se  tl^cfy  w^^  di^rgpt^  Hy  ^visioo^ 
Among  lb(^4«lve^    GUsgoF  ^^dw^e  jdontuipapip^fii  a# 
jeii««l  te  irtiffkh  it^  qiM>4t  o^  ^rpppi;    tV  cgif^sequenc^ 
jirf'  whleh  ivv^i^  tbfit  iti  magistl^^l^f  ^e^re  jcemoyed  by  or* 
4iir  «fpwlmneQt.     X^e  prin^i^^bailie,  in  ale;ttef,,ob- 
•icnFeSy  th»t  *'  B«fo^  Uu«  chai^gf  sjpn^e  regimcfits  of  hor^ 
jnd  ft)ot  wese  jsegt  tpi^^r  fownj  Pf^  orders  to  quamr  an 
•mo  0th|n9  bttt4bf.9^%iflk^^lMe8y  <ounGil>  sffsionj  ao^theit 
hf^M^    Th^^  lordffs  ^re  «a)^f^,  wijh  xigpfit^.  On 
flue  matt  xtUff^uP  f^^f^,  ♦f  ^  ^?»w^  1^%®  .Wd€?^s  d^ 
A&;  on  ped^  ^m  pn  so^'e  t^re^ily^ ^  others  t^r^  soK; 
Jjign  <fid  qmwiepy  wfao>  besides  ^^at  ^d  dfii^E:,  yni^  ai^di 
.good  cheer,  ^m4  yrhateTCir  they  i;aU^d  Sx,  did  e^t.cinGU 
itjly  tb«k  dtaily  pay  anjd  much  qiocq.    In  ten  da;ys  thi^y 
cost  a.ftw  bonest,  blit  me^  Fiepp)e|  {4.40iQ00  Scots,  h^ 
aj4«i  fJitAdmng  cff  those  who^  ^lepe^ty  f9rce4  to  flee. 
^Bfm^r  thw  hpHAm.      Our  lois  gnd  ^P^gfi*  w;^  not  ao 
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^ftjirocy.  t)ot^  ftmnie  an*  pestilence  wasted  Ac  country  roitmed 

•old  at  Is.  Od.  fer  peck,  a  sum  which  in  those  times  could 

only  be  paid  in  consequence  of  extreme  scarcity. 

QrcM  fire      In  1652  Glasgow  was  nearly  mined  hj'^it ;  the  houses 

were  iM  that  tiitte  covered  with  thatch,  a  drcumsUnce 

which  r^dered  accidental  ire  extremely  'dangeroas ;  die 

houses  also  were  generally  hnilt  with  ^tonc  and  taif,  wl 

^e  bea«  honses  were  those  which  had  W66den  fronts,  la 

Scotland,  tt  present,  •  fiit,  though  it  may  provt  ruiaon 

to  an  individual  whose  property' js  not  ensnitd,  isnem 

•Odnsidered  as  a  public  eatarmity.     The  hoosesf  being  in 

*g|iefteral  eorertd  wifh  slate  and  bnilt  of  sfoae,  resist  the 

impressions  of  fire,  imd  a  conflagration  usaaiiy  tennmstes 

in  the  house  whe^  it  oommenoed.  *  Iit^^  fcMtner  tines  it 

must  have  been  much  more  terrible.    Ift  the'fire  of  165^ 

1>oth  sid^s  of  the  Saltmarket,  Whtcb  then  eontabed  the 

be^t  buildings  in  the  city,  were  totaUy  tonsnmed,  tog^ 

ther  with  ^i6  goods  and  furniture  of  the  inhabitants.  I^ 

afterwards  extended  to  the  Trongate,  Gallowgate,  asl 

'Biidgegate  Streets^  where  it  likewise*  £d  great  danit|^ 

After  continuing  eigHteen  hours,  it  was  apparaatty  exli*' 

guisfaed  ;  but,  in  a  few  days  thereafter  it  again  broke  oat 

'in  the  Trortgat^,  ahd  burned  violenfly  fttr  four  hoati- 

The  •whole  Inhabitants  were  so  terrific,  that'tioc  only  thflU 

Whose  Itouses  wcte  dcittoytd,-  bftt  thi  bother  citizeas,  cl^ 

-fiedtheii^  &tnittn-e  to  th^  fields,  Wb^i  they  Itx^ed  donit; 

"several  liights.     Vpwafds  of  lOOa  familioa  were  totalfy 

*  deprived  of  their  house*.     C<rf6nels  Ovcrt6wn  and  Wsck- 

-iri<*re'tepresemed  the  *rtnage  in  a  letter  to  Oliver  Crw»- 

' wdl  'as  %xtsbixtHh\g  fo  Iv.  1 00,000-  Sterting.     Cromwell  set 

/•  bn  S66i'i  sobi<irtptlMpiRor  th^  Jrfelfef  of  the  suflbrers. 

SoiFcrings  ^ '''  Ah  ^hc  ifrltitehs  bf 'Glasgow  Wet«e  'in  general  oovennrt- 

I'^^^j^^^^'irsV^thejiButlbredf  iritieh'' oppression  -dutlng  theunhtppf 

•   i  f?fiol  whieh^ %(rt^nmfle*  ^twoert  *tlife'ifewi«iou  aiid^lbe 


ji^^tttimi*  Numbers  of  tliem  were  at  one  period  banged  Hitccry,^ 
ia  the  streets,  and  the  rest  menaced  with  a  like  punish- 
ment,  for  attending  the  sermons  of  presbjrterian  preach* 
ers.  In  1<57T  the  city  was  a  seomd  time  almost  ruined  Oioit  fire 
hj  fire  $  190  shops  and  honses  were  eonsumed,  and  nearly 
1000  families  deprived  of  their  habitations.  The  prison 
was  at  the  time  crowded  with  persoiis  confined  for  reli- 
gious opinions  ;  as  the  fire  threatened  to  reach  it,  the  ci* 
tizeos  f(M*cibly  broke  open  the  door%  and  set  them  at  K- 
berty.  The  tyrannical,  or  ratber  infatuated  goTcmment, 
persisting  in  its  absuvd  determination  to  compel  the  inha^ 
bitaots  of  the  west  of  Scotland  to  renounttc  presbyterianisni, 
made  out  a  declaration  to  that  purpose^  and  ordered  the  inhs^ 
bitants  of  these  districts  to  subscribe  it.  To  enforce  the 
JBeasore,  an  army  of  3000  H%hlander8  arrived  in  Glasgow 
in  januafy  1678^  diuring  five  days  they  exercised  every  sort 
of  rapine  aad  cruelty  Upon  those  who  refused  to  subscribe 
the  test' or  declaration  prescribed  by  government;  after 
which  the  army  proceeded  westward,  aiark^ng  their  pro- 
gress in  every  quarter  with  devastation  and  bloodshed. 
The  effect  of  these  nMasures  w^s,  the  fixing  in  the  minds 
•of  the  people  that  complete  detestation  of  the  reigning  fa- 
mily, and  its  name  and  memory,  which  is  not  yet  effaced. 
The  flight  of  James  the  Seventh,  and  the  invasion  byHatriltty  of 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  were  no  sooner  known,  than  t|^^^  ^ 
.the  city  of  Glasgow  levied  and  armed  500  men,  whom**"^*  / 

.  they  sent  to  Edinburgh^  under  the  Earl  of  Argyle  and 
Lord  Newbattle^  to  support  the  protestant  interest,  and 
guard  the  .eonventioa  of  estates,  which  then  assembled  to 
make  an  offerof  the  crown  to  William  and  Mary,  the 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Qraoge* 

In  1*7  i5>  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  restore  the  ex- 
iled family  of  Stuart  to  the  British  crown,  the  citiz^j^ 
of  Glasigow  remembered  the  oppression  which  themselviQti 
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WWory.  tnd  thciir  fttficrs  had  suffered  frditi  tli*  Mgotr^  ani  Ac 
principled  policy  of  the  last  of  th^se  prificesy  and  t^visi 
in  the  most  Tigoroos  manner  tp  resilt  tb^lr  rettDrtttaft. 
They  raised  a  battalion  of  000  men,  which  immediately 
^marched  to  Stirling,  and  joined  the  royal  forces  pader  the 
Duke  of  Argyle.  These  two  nHlitary  eSbrts,  at  the  tine 
^en  the  population  pf  the  city  wa$  to  rery  mofcftte^ 
mark  in  a  decisive  manner  the  resolute  spirit  of  the  peo^ 
pie,  and  how  o4iou2(^he  exiled  ro^l  family  had  becofl^ 
in  1715,  also^  the  people  of  Glasgow  beg^n  to  fortiff 
^eir  tqwn  by  drawing  round  it  f^  ditch  twelve  k^  widt 
and  six  feet  in  dvpth ;  but  the  comj^etion  pf  the  worit 
was  rendered  unnecessary  \>j  the  dispersten  of  the  rebek 
^fa^  tax  When  the  malt  ta^  was  extended  to  Scotland  bj  Qaeco 
Sw^cnu.'*"  -Ainne's  Tory  ministers,  it  was  reg^ed  ii^  a  most  uii&vo«t>: 
able  light  by  the  ordinary  daises  of  peoj^e  ;  and  noiAefti 
did  it  meet  i^  more  unfayottrable  kecept^  than  at  Gh^ 
gow.  In  these  titpes  malt  lic[uori  formed  one  of  the  oar 
cessaries  of  life,  ihd  ids6  the  i^ost  fkvoarlte  Uirtoig^  of 
l)ie  lower  dasses  tS  people^  The  tat  therefore  Was  c«^ 
^ddred  us  a  mef^Mire  thtt  ^ust  a^uj^ient  the  etpdactd 
prdinary  subsistence,  or  reduce  the  body  ofth^  V^^  ^ 
relinquish  whut  was  ft  once  an  article  of  li^xtny,  tt( 
a  necessary  part  of  their  eommta  pfrovis&bmu  Wkes 
IQi  effort  was  snccessfiilly  made  to  Aio4cfrit«e  the  tluc  to- 
der  a  Whig  administratioh,  in  iT2jO,  by  redticij^  it  ^ 
ohe-half  of  its  fonner  amiomit,  or  Bd.periuihff,  ibt  f^ 
presentative  in  parfiament  for  Glasgow,  Ituthefglen,  Kc»* 
frew,  and  Dunbarton,  was  Daniel  Ckmpbdl,  Esq*  ^ 
Shawfield.  He  had  voted  in  the  house  of  epnuBdis  te 
the .  tax,  and  the  populace  of  Glasgow,  to  demooslri^ 
their  disapprobation  of  his  conduct,  itssemUing  itt  ^  ttt- 
pultuous  manner,  broke  the  windows^  «id  dtaMj^^ 
lifholc  furniture  of  his  house*    A  party  of  imfitafjK  ik|* 


ifis  C^fiUip  Btuhell,  attempted  to  di^persfs  thei^*  *  9^|9g  7^Q^> 
;i3S9il9d  vritk  a  ;$bow^  of  stoofiis,  be  arde;nod  his  partj  ^  *  ^ 
fire  uprcMi  th«  m^b^  ^  ;ibc^t  twentj  fell,  killed  or  wopnd- 
«df  Tbjsy  in^dead  of  ii^tiq^id^ng^  only^eiir&gffd  th^  ^^ 
nvtoflin.  Tb^y  wore  i^stw^ly  Joine4  by  %  greater  fljkul- 
|itu4c»  a  fi¥ff^r  of  w^iom  jKW^^ed  arm^  Tbe  military 
/todifls.  tbeoos^lv^s  overgioKreredt  fled  tow^^s  Dunbf^rton 
<^tk^  aoud.wprp  piuriu^  for  sey^al  milesi  Vy  their  enra^ 
^^ta^wi^^  Tbfi  ^o^j^aoder-iQ-cbie^  General  Wadf, 
Acxt  ^mcb^d  to  Qlfv^gow  wiUi  a  large  ]H>ij  of  troops, 
«d4  ^k  possession  c£  the  toiVA*  Tbie  in»gistrate$  w^rp 
i^k^n  iftto.dwtqdy,  ?Mid  tried  Wqtfi  the  ajwrt  of  jiu^ticiary 
Mt4i9bXf^9  up^M^  An  aQ6ii9ftti^  of  tt^viag  c^UPlteaanced 
itb^  yiQl9^i<]p  of  ti^  law*  Tb^y  wmt  honourably  acquit* 
.ted ;  b}$B  vppn  tbe  applipf^op  of  Mr  Caa^pbell,  an  act  of 
{NirUmmf  vas  p?^^  99n&rrifig  upom  bin^,  i^  a  co^- 
pM^atioo  for  bi?  loss,  the.^um  of  X^.6000  Sterlings  to  b^ 
paid  0iift  «f  the  iuads  p£  tbe  JQC9«^poratifiii  of  Qlasgow. 
Il»e  ina4t  4aic,  and  tbe  duties  pf  e«^  upon  h^x  and  ale, 
which  cpriiginaUy  were  collected  in  ^  very  leiii^nt  jnan*> 
aec;  were  by  degrees  fuUy  and  sitri^y  levied  tfurovighom 
Ae  wbi>le  country ;  the  conflequoi^pe  of  whiph  has  been 
the  deprdviag  of  tbe  coivunon  people  of  these  leas  suddenly 
JBUmcatit^,  and  consequently  le^s  tenl^tiqg  and  nuQous  li- 
quora ;  and  the  introduction,  in  their  s^ful^  of  iurd^nt  spi-^ 
fits,  to  tbe  great  injury  of  their  ^lorals  an^  private  cir- 
«mii8tBU€es«  Statesmen  are  apt  to  consider  themselves  as 
no  lest  jSMperior  to  the  rest  of  mankind  in  point  pf  wis« 
donv  than  they  are  exalted  above  ordinary  mortals  in 
point  af  power  and  atatioo.  *Zliey  usually  account  them- 
aelvQs  personally  attacked,  or  their  authority  wounded, 
when  they  are  attempted  to  .he  instructed  in  wbat  is  wise 
4nid  useful  by  die  jude  common  sen^e  of  the  vulgar.  It 
is  .ocjrtain,  b9wever^  that  neither  morally  nor  politically 
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,  History,  ougfat  tbe  use  of  malt  liquors  to  hsve  been  difiooorageA 
bj  goremment.  B7  introducing'  these  Uquors  into  gene* 
xal  consumption,  or  retaining  tbem  in  it,  a  far  more  enor- 
mous quantity  of  grain  would  neoessarilj  be  ^wsxaa^ 
than  by  the  introductibn  of  ardent  spirits,  of  which  men 
can  ottlj  use  a  very  moderate  quantity  without  instant  de- 
struction to  health,  which  will  always  be  avoided  by  the 
great  mass  of  the  people.  An  encour8J;ement  would  thua 
be  held  out  to  agriculture,  of  fte  most  liberal  sort,  in  coi^ 
sequence  of  the  ample  Remand  for  its  produodons*  la 
jtinies  of  scarcity  the  great  consumption  of  grain  in  mak 
Uquors  being  suspended,  a  far  more  ample  fimd  would  be 
afforded  for  the  subsistence  of  the  people,  than  that  whidi 
IS  produced  by  th)e  stoppage  of^distilleries.  It  might  not 
even  be  necessary  to  prohibit  entirely  the  preparadon  <^ 
malt  liquors  on  such  occasions  i  because  the  poorest  and 
soberest  of  the  people,  by  an  abstinence  from  one  of  thev 
luxuries,  would  effectually  and  powerfully  contribute  to 
their  own  subsistence.  It  would  also  be  easily  known 
when  a  dearth  became  too  severe  to  be  easily  endured  by 
persons  enjoying  only  tbe  ordinary  wages  of  labour,  from 
the  diminished  consump|i(Hi  of  malt  liquors.  The  prao* 
lice  of  abstaining  from  them  would  be  voluntarily 'intro- 
duced, and  thus  a  remedy  might  l^  found  for  the  greatest 
of  all  calamities,, by  means  of  private  frf^gality,  with  little 
necesnty  for  legislative  interference.  If,  instead  of  ob- 
taining statutes  to  be  enacted  offering  bouiities  for  expoiw 
tatien,  and  absurdly  restricting  tbe  free  importation  of 
grain,  the  proprietors  of  land  b  the  kingdom  would  devise 
any  means  for  supplying  the  wants  of  the  treasury  without 
taxes,  or  with  very  limited  taxes,  upon  malt  liquors,  th^ 
might  assure  themselves  that  they  would  thus  obtain  m 
higher  premium,  and  a  more  extensive  and  steady  encoo* 
jragement  for  the  growth  of  grain,  than  any  which  can  be 
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wMosAtA  hy  geoefal  rMriotiotis  upon  the  commcite  of  ifa«t  Hi<twyf\ 
necessarT*  commodity* 

In  the  rebellion  of  1*745  Glasgow  again  suffered  connde-^Bremi  19 
rably.  The  oitisEcoi  were  known  to  be  most  deckled  and  |^^. 
utttfttctaUe  Whigs,  obstinate  enemies  of  the  house  of  Stu^ 
arty  and  attached  to  the  succession  of  tbeiamUj  of  Hanovar* 
Such  a  town,  therefore,  could  expect  no  jindnlgence  from 
Prince  Charles  and  his  northern  adhered.  As  it  was  of 
great  importance  ^tbe  Highland  amjto  setteEdiiiburgb", 
tiiej  advanced  from  Stirling  towards  the  east,  and  did  not, 
in  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion,  Ttait  Glasgow  ^ 
but  the  prince  sent  a  maodate  to  the  'magistrates  requi^^ 
ring  them  totranamittohimthcarrearsof  their  taaces,  and 
an  the  arms  in  dieir  possession,  together  with  the  sum  of 
1».15,000.  As  this  denumd  was  not  complied  with,  from 
die  hope  that  the  royal  forces  might  arrive  to  their  re* 
lief,  a  party  of  horse  were  sent  from  the  rebel  army  to 
Glasgow,  under  the  command  of  John  Hay,  writer  to 
the  signet.  The  city  was  threatened  with  military  exe« 
cution  unless  the  command  of  the  prince  were  obeyed. 
The  magistrates  pleaded  inability  to  raise  the  money,  and  , 
ut  last  Mr  Hay  omaented  to  accept  of  L.5000  in  cash  and 
L.500  in  goods.  On  the  return  of  the  rebels  from  £ng« 
land,  they  visited  the  town  in  full  force  ;  they  demanded 
eooo  doth  coats,  0000  pairs  of  shoes,  6000  pairs  of  hose, 
aooo  bonnets,  and  12,00p  linen  shirts.  With  this  de- 
mand the  city  was  under  the  necessity  of  complying  ;  and 
thus,  excepting  with  jegard  to  the  article  of  plaids,  the 
inhabitants  of  Glasgow  actually  clothed  from  head  to  foot 
the  whole  Highland  army,  and  over  and  above,  as  their 
numbers  were  not  great,  some  surplus  dothiog  must  have 
remained  for  recruits.  In  the  meanwhile  the  commuility  - 
of  Glasgow  had  undoubtedly  merited  these  exactions  at 
.$be  han4a  of  Prince  Charles. .  They  had  raised  for  (l^e 


strvieo  of  gvyycafmenl  twp  biA^oM  ol450  mep  ttA* 
These  btttalions  were  under  the  cownlmd  of  ihf  Earlof 
'Home  at  the  Inidle  of  Falkiric*  Ptioce  Gbades  ff^4ed 
^  in  Glasgow  fvom  25^  December  lliS  Id  dd  Jaaoary 
1746*  He  was  reoetved  with  the  «l^^t  $^n  uid  w&« 
Ttting  sikiice ;  wbai  he  \peat  ibroa4»  the  Mrefts  wtrekft 
acdttaij.  Tlie.ptous  populluse  of -tM»  eitj^  femesri^aoj 
with  homr  the  details  whiA  tbej^.hlMli  pemsed  ia  tbcir 
ftvourite  histortami  eriiBMd  from  their  uamediate  pro- 
geoitocs,  of  the  pec teciilioa  on  accottol  of  i^eUgm  wUck 
had  been  exercised,  and  the  aofferingB  whicb  had  bean  eo« 
duced,  under  the  three  last  aMoarohs  of  the  Stuart  £i^ 
intly^  aod  they  regarded  dieic  anfortimate  deieeadeat  si  s 
monster  coaung  with  the  aid  of  the  barhaxians  of  Ae 
north  to  rivet  upon  them  onoe  aoie  a  yoke  of  polkkall 
bat  mocie  espedallj  of  rdigicsia  intoienuice  aod  i»nsj» 
The  ^ghhind  chicfa^  who  of  aU  aaankiad  weie  of  the 
most  SMial  ^^htraioter,  andl  £and  oChodipitaUe  .and  ktiin 
fdeasmesiftk  with  indi^^Mdioa  the  didike  with  which  tbsf 
were  regarded|  an^  fbemanner  in  vribtch  Ihear  socie^  wn 
ahnaaed.  llej  proposed  in  iheu:  jEesentaaeot,  atf  sooo  u 
Aeir  oontributions  weie  im^^  to  pkader  and  bm  tke 
^wa  ;  bnt  the  proposal  mas  vigoopnaly,  .and  at  hut  lac- 
^essfbUjr,  resisted  hj  the  generosity  lof  XUaDeron  of  U* 
4iM,  ifvho  toeatened  to  ws  Adraw  his  olan  from  sa  ea* 
terprise  wUch  would  thna  be  forever  conenadwidiodiaiOf 
fftd  from  an  annj  which  ooadd  not  frdl  to  tte  iostsa^ 
mined  ;  because  die  ffighbndera, .  cnndied  bj  tb^  ^* 
4er  of  fueh  «  toxwn^  wonid  only  lopg  la  re tn^n  hoaae^  sad 
would  hare  no  isrdxer  indinaiion  for  4e  hardships  ^  A 
hazardous  warfare. 

The  ezpenoe  iacwDtred  bj  the  dlj  ^f  Gbsgow  at  ^ 
•period  alluded  to,  in  raising  battalions  and  levying  eoo- 
tribntiions;  amounted  to  laf^OOO  Sledbg.    Applicttte 
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9»fts  toild  Uf  paHiamdttt  forvtlief,  and  tbt  sitm  of L:;t);ooo  Mhii*^. 
friU  tote4  to  thtm.    With  tlM  compentaliotiy  added  to       " 
Ite  MMcass  of  tbe  qiuae  m  wl}ieli  ^leyirere  eng^ged^  thoy^ 
remained  wdl  MtiBfiml* 

From  that  time  tho  tRtoaactjoiia  which  have  mPuarpedReginieni 
pt  Glaigow  are'ibhie^y  Ibpta  tnterpriBea  abanify  fiotiocd^^''^'*' 
40r  which  wiU  hereafter  beaMmoned  nader  differenr  hs^da,  Ameru»a 
•that  up  eoonaiBled  with  the  ezttanioii  of  co^imeice  and^^' 
ttntnifaoHnaar  It  nuiy  hp  dbtenred,  bowe^pef^  tkm  tb( 
ttty  of  Glasgow  raited  a  regi|Mfli(  (if  1090  men  to  aup- 
^j^ort  Ae  doitti  of  the  Britidi  parliament  to  the  yiootidu 
tional  <>bediettce  of  <he  North  Amefican  a^nies^  It  has 
idtead^'  been  r emai^ed^  that  at  the  mwAwtujii  of  that 
^ar,  the  industry  of  the  city  ^gan  to  be  in  a  particolas 
manner  dirjbpted  towards  the  cotton  fnaaafiMDlve*  Tbi$ 
^ppetted  in  ^Mh^e^Vfetice  of  the  introdnqtiaft  of  Aik^ 
iirrigbt*!!  ma^hkhfefy  for  spinning  cotton  wool,  whef«by 
^be  operaticiii  can  be  porfbrtned  wi^  a  degree  «f  dieap- 
mesB  whidh  sp^e^ily  infrodikoed  t&tpn  &l|rica  into  foatt- 
Tal  use  for  Ac^bmg  «feiM)Bg  people  (»f  aM  tmnks*^  Them 
sbknufactni^te  Midrtatii'  ga^^  as^istaDcelp  oMameroe, 
fnd  h«re  raised  Ihe  Clyde  to  ill^p|«atnt  eoMM^eAtial  imparr 
Glance.  Liverpool^  hdf ev^r,  posae^aes  ift  adraatagey  by 
teeans  of  its  nit  trade^  for  attraoin^  Ae  commerce  of  A« 
^fnerica^  whicfh  it  is  probable  that  the  mi^afiaetovn  of 
iSIasgow  and  P^sley  do  not  entirely  poonterfialaaoe. 

After  the  An^eriOMi  war  spinning  mills  w«re  eailalbllfifa^  Effect  €t 
^  upon  tfie  Clyde  and  dther  breams,  wheierer  a  pM^er-^^^ 
fiiL  waterfed  cdidd  lie  obtained  for  giving  motion  to  ma-' 
^hinery.  As  it  whs  necessary  to  establish  these  woi4u 
^l^pon  riveVs  having  a  rapid  descent,  and  as  this  otrcnm- 
^ttance  couM  t>ften  only  be  fcnmd  in  sectary  places  re« 
IBote  from  towns,  the  singular  spectacle  was  speedily  aeen^ 
ff  ttcat  buildings  erected,  and  9  crowded  population  cd^ 
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,  W^^^*  dcnlj  eollccted,  in  sequestered  g^eos  by  tbe  tide  of  era/ 
consideimUe  stream.  As  the  tmficjmiait  of  feeding  the 
maehiiierj  with  W00I9  aiid  other  operttioiis  connected 
therewith,  are  of  extreme  simplicity,  yooiig  children,  bj 
tile  time  tbej  attained  to  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  wot 
f o«ttd  capable  of  performing  them*  Poor  persons  hs- 
▼ing  large  families  were  sndneed  to  send  their  children  to 
•am  a  snbsistenee  for  tbemsdres  at  these  maoufsctorei^ 
at  each  of  which  many  bmdreds  were  assembled.  Some 
of  the  qndertakcm  of  these  works  were  men  of  great  pietj 
and  benerolence*  They  considered  themselves  as  die  pa- 
trons of  the  poor  when  they  supported  their  children  in 
the  manner  now  mentioned|  and  they  frequently  gave  ss» 
lanes  to  teachers,  by  whom  the  children  were  instructed 
at  their  hours  of  relaxation  from  labour*  But  from  what 
can  be  learned  from  the  clergy  and  otherwise,  there  is 
much  reason  to  apprehend,  that  these  establishments  have 
not  proved  fiivoucable  to  the  morals  or  character  of  the 
people*  To  rear  or  train  up  a  human  bemg  to  the  pos- 
aession  of  a  valuable  character,  it  is  not  enough  that  he 
have  Inread  to  eat,  or  even  that  a  leacher  shall  instnut 
him  to  read  his  own  language  or  to  repeat  a  catechism.  It 
is  necessary,  that  during  his  earliest  years  his  affectioas 
ab<Mild  be  eultivafed  by  parental  kindness,  and  that  the 
patriotic  and  other  sentiments  which  prevail  m  societj 
should  be  instilkd  into-  bis  mind.  It  is  likewise  of  im* 
portance  to  both  sexes^  Aat  th^y  s^  set  before  them  an 
example  of  frugality,  and  of  proper  dome^c  maaagcment, 
thgt  they  may  themselves  be  enabl^  at  a  future  period 
Ip  become  useful  membi^s  of  families*  3ut  by  the  esta- 
blishments noyr  alluded  tP#  no  ppportuni|7  of  this  sort 
could  b^  affprded.  Before  the  parental  an4  filial  afiec* 
lions  hs4  fujly  operated,  they  were  dissolved  by  the  re- 
|DOval  of  the  parties  from  each  other.     The  chil^ 


knew  no  <)ther  relation  in  life  than  that^f  master  anii  ser*  Hftorj;J 
innt ;  that  attachment  to  their  kindred  or  their  coun« 
trj,  whleh  is  prbdnctive  of  a  love  of  character  and  of  so 
many  Virtues,  coold  never  arise  in  Aeir  minds  ;  ihth 
only  society  consisted  of  iafimts,  Uke  themsdves,  equally 
ignorant,  tod  equally  instilated,  and  cast  oul'Croln  Hit 
vrorld :  having  their  bread  provided  whhout  any  care, 
^Aer  exerted  by  themselv^  6t  seen  to  be  eteHed  ^ 
their  society^  they  could  acqtiiro  no  foresight ;  and  that 
mode  of  life  necessarily  prev^ented  their  obtaining  an  iac«  ' 
quaintance  with  any  kind  of  domestic  management :  hen^ 
they  beeaMe  totally  unfit  to  Inaiiage  families  of  tiieir  own; 
Children  thus  reared  have  also  been  found,  for  the  same 
reason,  more  mifit  than  aiiy  othcfrs  to  hold  the  station  of 
domestic  servants,  by  which  a  part  of  the  defects  of  their 
early  education  might  have  b^en  remedied. 

Of  late,  in  consequence  of  the  fiacility  Witfi  which  it 
has  been  found  practicable  to  adapt  the  steam-engine  to 
every  sort  of  manufacture  ot  mechanical  operation  re« 
quiring  a  powerful  first  motor,  mills  for  spinning  cot* 
ton  begin  to  be  erected,  not,  dt  formerly,  in  remote  and 
-sequestered  valleys,  but  in  the  midst  of  great  cities  and 
populous  vilhges*  Hence  benevolent  and  intelligent 
men  piereetve  with  satisfiMtion,  that  a  part  at  liast'of  the 
evils  already  noticed  ttb  likely  to  be  done  away;  ChiU 
dren  employed  at  them  will  reside  in  the  bouses  of  their 
porems  during  thdr  ^arty  iufimcy  $  and  the  ties  of  domes* 
tic  affection,  which  are  of  the  highest  importaneo  totiK 
moral  welAure  of  a  people,  will  not  be  prematurely  bro- 
ken. Still,  however,  it  becomes  eztremdy  necessary  for 
the  piibHe  at  large,  and  for  the  guardians  of  piMic  mo- 
rals and  Ikerature,  to  be  very  vigilant  to  ^event,^  po^ 
sible^/the  poor  in  this  quarter  of  the  cbuntry  from  neglect- 
ing th^  education  of  their  children,  and  ethiblifaig  to  a  iu- 
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Wmatf*  tore  tge  tbe  character  of  the  popalation  o£  Scoda^d  iii  # 
degrade4  3tate«    Inayfwf  v^etj  ofoperatrais^Tpaiie^ 
lirith'  maBtUactitfcty  ttrf  jp^tig  cfaUdreo  ^a^:  c^^  ccniiA 
deifi^le  w^g^  bj  their  labour*  .  .Those  F^gM^  io  (ht  case 
^  brfe  .faff<i}fey,  Mxe^gi  tm  prpjre  an  irrei^tible  tODpU^ 
ikm  to.tlle  pm-eftt%.af4  }o  Wooe  tbep^  bj  preaia|torec(A4 
fia<»e9ti,to  ^uofw  i(b^k  .^14f?Bpa  htalth,  a<i^  bj  wiA^ 
dfaf^iag  ^ew  firon^  fcbof^s,  4f>.  coqjuni^  a^  i^^epar9^t  io* 
i«i7  ^g^nst  their  iiitRi:e  ^f^^a^f  a/od  picofip^Gtf, 
drisio  Md     ^S^fd.  4«ittiDg  the  fomUen^^o  of  the .  d^tti^gnisM 
'^    iil9^iifi^«maff  and  cmmv^^^^  iimm^  of  ^^pbi^  Glm* 
g^Woi«  tJ^f  ^pNl,  it  wof  )m  ^fmmMi  A^tit  U  lothif 
pfMTi  pf/fbf^  cotMitry  tbat  thtf  phi(Dfo|>hicf4  9pecal*$ar  ia 
the^  fyashioxmkte  gcienoe  ^  j^i^ioal  e^fxieavkj^  w  wdl  as  ii 
the  h^^qiy  4if  the  htM9U^»  fiynd^  «iight  t>njai|blidly  to  le^ 
tort^  to  discover  ibe  at^pa»i9  A^^pi!Offm%  cfttpm$Ui^^ 
vrafdt.  fAchei,  the  tyieoj^.^vjluch  irttard  f9ir  a#<:^)ei9tt  tM 
progiiBi^,.aa4  the  e^M  pI  thu  itiamffciHfiiigiMr  iM»^ 
znf r9M|  afirM  iipcn  the  fih#iai#ttr  ^  a  ywple.    The  Iw 
lery  ef  e^mgi^cae  wd  of  ^m«atm4  eilMDv^^  ^ 
ttm^ted  fip^n^  3pa4  end  pecpUar.sareMastaMes^  w«iitif 
be^ibU ;.  ^Wben  Ae  ^a^K^  ^onifiovT:  pf  a  etnte  ha*  been  di^ 
^rjded  amotig  «  ixvrtM  Mmaher  tf  indmutoalf,.  fmi  bar 
l>ee%  oea«t>iad  bj  tbeiaaancAalimye  propef^^iit;  iecM 
Ihut  no  ioa«  e^  e^ial  ft^jthe^Mntfir  biat  by  ^  iiok^M 
tf.th^ae  |mHM(ieMr%  Ml  pp1|^  bfnattfe  the  Mfiiprj  f» 
JVbioh  he  atef)dafs:dieirf^  hut  beoatfee  thcgr  Me  ifteeaiibft-' 
^e  ewMTTf  of  (the  Anata.pf  Ikc^  eatlb,iria«af  if9&iAl3ta^ 
joaftfiee  itiHt.    T^  prerailMth  ^  pasiesaera^tb^^ 
io  giv0  aw^  a  ^eolim  eifrUa  foedn^^  eome  .agreeyiaa 
JMrbatM>fi;sMe  ef:aoetet7».ftO]figfalt  Aeir  battfea^  aikickJ^ 
jtibe(Migin>ofw]iKur7JDkmhiiib,  Vtei  afoavser&lfM^ 
jsal  J«weprtm)ie9t^a»alvibdiff4^^  oibr  i^  oolpffiMe  p0^ 
4bm^)tefft]>ior]r&rtb»  Mntersaf  dieaoa^  jftdUxUi^' 
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"^a^oeitotii  proportipii'  dfttke  &nk%  ^ettbrng  the  it--  Bktttitf. 
wtmHet'tor  their ^owa'8nfcBntttce#.  iXUft  pTo^uocs  a  dis* 
liatdott  o£  aea^iiito  kindiofds  %nd'tefuatt«  As  mni^ 
klfid^'«ie  &lwiiiy$I«ptt»  iBugnflBni  id^^M^nhdon  hcjtmi 
A^meRnsaf  satadstnMb^ihdAb  i$.ipt6d3j]ioni€ren>oiA 
fer  addMcbsA  't0iiialft'}  ^bnt  uk  nDlioi^.via  five  widioMt 
prwkHmg  wk&  tli«  woftptani  «£t1iiei9oil  to  hnkawmfom 
ibMCi  ^  portmi  of  hs  finnt%  tfae^twiAiis  ^people,  wild  lui 

fMsecffftr  thvir  5€fmJtoi4o:tiKlaaikirB«:aiid  temntftia  fau 

iMiiMrtordeiitftticscttmt^  tukbrmofacoDditioDSMdKj 

cisi  lolMaai;    As^e  pisftaoiiv  whicb  lekuttotfae  Mmltiplka* 

lion  <ef  cttr specmrare  aptto-^^bt  inqii'guidendy  indu%gd» 

Ai<  ntMtiben  ef  iIMim!  niba  BtiU  centime  to  increase  wli« 

ka%^  %o  l«tid^'«fid«A#  attke  eaqie  tine  eennot  enst 

iihles»tbe«fdan  pi«v«it  «»tb  the  Mcapierfrof  the  soil.te 

l^tbw  a  piM'iMi'of  i|»  frails  ^ip^  tliem;  <  in  dds  slate^att 

tfliigetii^liadKrAillMiy'SfMHftg;  that  «d4Mie  ipirson  is  willmg 

Kfr  paj  #or  Ms  s^ft4<4s^  goes  t6  Iha  Vea'^o^st;  and  iumxig 

ftiamiAbtiifed'a  ipiinAhj^  iif  salt,  lie  ««ifka,it>to  the  iitte* 

ribr,  %feem%e  itf^thi^  ^MHseMors  xjf -tlie  aoil  dispoasi 

▼erjr  liberallj  to  reward  ftiatrtM^ftritb  a  p6ftioda£^ 

frniis  of  tbe^<^l»  WfaSi:b'<he;f  pMaesai':  WiAihm^  he 

tiehit¥is  tf>  the '  ^<ftUtoast,'  >  t^ifwr  ^  «itgtt  ^*i^  promista 

hk  aAglMiofttt,  itHHt^tftbcy  wUl  prd^e  jJt  in  Uadh* 

4ience$>1i^  n^  aV'hh^tiadlnii'reWiid  ihelr  toil  with  «  fwr^ 

lion  of  ihexorti  %««!ehtW*^6tfthfs^  hhPMitl  u/Dtit^^aaa 

tta«&efchailt,lhd^^^eigflb6tfl%tlie<=^^  la 

iike  ihilimer  a  tnte  wiMy  ha^  l^attMNioi^iatk  in  ixxm  wfll 

Yidt  retffiljr  flnd'-iny  dae  posMS^d^MA  ^HUing  to  wj^ 

port  him  for  His  !^n^ce9;  hiati'by  ft^g^  tvaapoos^  aad 

'alioein]^Mrse9fi:^a  gt^it  nttaiben^lMgkAtatii,  bjaceia. 

tribmioti^miKac^,  a'ittl]K9i  ^i^efiMMd^  fty^ply  thaadie 

dodU  \tiLvt  tienirdr^«idii^aii'''ioatvidiikL'   7^  the  m. 


4ioitfidt  with  sahntfi  and  licfviiigt :  ibtm  beir  na  pnoe 
in  its  aeighboatfaood  I  hat  mn  aadmilmil  coMectt  tad  grfts 
mp  a  qnantitj  oCtheiii.  :  WHh  tfaae  Ji«  aaik  to  u  Mostry 
itirtore  noae  exist,  fbd'  axduuigafc  thtm  for  tba  wine  of  « 
iMffiw  dunafte  r  witb  this  be  NMms^  ind  Aids  the  land* 
4oldsi^  of  bi»pwfl[  omntry  wiUing  t6  give  man/  calde 
4tad  moeb  bread  £or  this,  article  ^flitsmyt  Wbcaenoogb 
«£  bnriogs  and  sdmte  caanet  ba  fowndy  be  carries  the 
wobUen  cloth  or  the  Itate  ganMeats  tbat»hia  neighbaors 
wives  had  prepaiiKl»  to  the  eottOtrf  whetewine  and  ml 
grow,  or  perha^.' wl^  iffOQ  and  aak  are  laade  ;  and  re« 
taming  with  tbeaajeomaftodities,  he  obtains  food  for  hins* 
aelf  and  all  his  neigbboiurf  •  Tbos  artisti  and  traders^ 
inding  tbeir  own  faotual  ImpocmaQe  to  each  other,  da^ 
tet  together^  andiriU^9s  and'cttiea  lire  limned.  Thej 
are  inhabited  hf  men  who  have  »  laad»  md  whor  most 
endeavour  bj  their  ingenoitj  and  Uboj^r  to  perform  some 
attvice,  or  to  poDtare  soQie  objcol  oCart,  in  exchange  for 
JNihic^  the  posseasors  o£  the  soil  aaay  be  indvoed  to  bestow 
a^ioii'tbediapoitiMof'iliiAniitl^:  ' 
V  i  Aainedi  ifr.  diia -Ml^aatioAiprfr^ii  all  times  sensible  of 
thiiSMieertatn^.tfNMirerbj.wJMfh,  tb^y  aojoj  the  means 
«£  aabsiilr  rtm,  aMijt  Tttf  ttho  ^AtP^tagyi  possessed  by  the 
owners. of. tfaiB.-aoil. in  tPasae^plilWiiiHtio^  of  old  age  and 
anabilitg^to  MMH^titb^^^fi^  (latHfnUy  ffapd(B^  of  an  anjt- 
iaus.  aad  Ukeiana  .^^mfi^-  .Th^,  Veeome  eager  to 
loard-npas innchawiBOMWo  of  ttif /piffto  ^ their  indas^ 
My  to  siiptM»  $hil>i&)»UH)t  jif  l^ft  i<ir  infancy,  or  thoow 
:aalv^.Bnder<^;i^  ^ikf^i^n^.^ifi  timen  of  .general 
.aearcftt J.    ,H^<^)frffgftitgr>  «l)4  ^  dispositiga  to  hoard  up 

'tt^.WXXLtPi}^t[Wi^»y^}»flS^  hj 

.miiikiod,  betbmmii^pafit;  pf  ttie^fibms^  pf  a.  com^ 
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wl  •omitnirtity^  On  the  other  haad»  the  proprietors  and  Hii>»y# 
ecenpidrs  of  the  soil  are  natiirallj^of  a  mry  different  tem- 
per :  thej  possess  a  pc^on  of  the  solid  gIobe»  whieh  can* 
90t  £Eui  £eom  beneath  their  feet,  and  thej  trust  that  the 
Sim  will  shine^  the  rain  will  descend,  and  the  earth  give 
*  forth  its  froitSy  in  time  to  come  as  it  has  done  in  time  past* 
Placed  thus  in  it  state  of  securitj,  they  have  no  occasion 
ffxt  hoarding  up  wealA,  as  the  returning  jear  will  neces* 
sarily  bring  a  returning  supidj  to  their  wants.  Hence 
possessors  and  occupiers  of  land>  in  the  earliest  stages  of 
society  at  leasts  seldom  aocumulate  more  wealth  than  was 
kft  theuA  by  their  fathers :  they  are  led,  by  the  security 
of  their  situatioo,  to  live  liberally  and  negligently ;  they 
ofien  squander  what  has  been  previously  gathered ;  and 
they^hink  themselves  abundantly  pifudent,  if  they  leave 
their  possessions  in  the  same  state  in  which  they  were 
handed  down  by  their  fi>re£ithers« 

The  artists  and  traders  in  towns  can  only  attain  to  an 
independence  resembling  thit  enjoyed  by  the  owners  of 
land,  by  accumulating  either  vast  quantities  of  the  least 
perishable  commodities^  whether  they  consist  of  artidea 
of  fopd  and  raiment,  or  of  any  commodities,  such  as  the 
metals,  upon  which  mankind  have  generally  agreed  to 
set  a  high  ^ue«  Thus  it  happeai^  that  a  conmiunity  can 
only  accumulate  great  wealth  by  having  a  numerous  and 
enterprising  class  of  inhabitants  who  have  no  lands  of 
their  own^  and  who^  on  account  of  their  dependent  and 
precarious  situation,  are  induced  to  exert  their  indnstiy  in 
heaping  \»jf  riches,  or  those  commodities  which  enaUe 
Aem  at  any  time  to  procute  for  themsdvea  and  their 
children  the  food  which  the  land  produces.  The  mamu 
&cturera  and  merchants  of  a  country,  thtfle&re,  are  the 
persons  who  render  it  great,  and  wodthy,  and  powerfiiL 
Without  them  thcve  would  be'WaoaaiiinlatiionoCinatra* 

Vol.  Uh  3^ 
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^Hbttry.  menlt  of  labonr,  no  powerful  ntvies  to  ptoxigh  the  oceaa, 
no  skilM  and  costlj  apparatus  of  war  to  rtoder  Hm 
wealthy  superior  to  barbarous  nations.  The  stesm*sa* 
gisesy  the  canals,  the  harbours,  warahouses,  spkadid  ci- 
ties, and  the  whole  apparatus  of  commerce,  convenicDcei 
magnificence  or  luxurj,  are  their  workr  From  their  lofe 
of  the  independence  and  security  which  the  possesaon  o( 
land  produces,  many  of  them  are  alwaja  wiUisg  to  ex* 
change  their  aocnmulated  treasures  tor  an  adequate  por« 
tion  of  the  soil  of  their  native  country.  When  thej  ia 
so,  cflfTTing  alo^  with  them  their  active  and  considertte 
character,  thej  improve  and  adorn  with  enclosures,  plaoU 
ationsf  the  introduction  of  the  best  agricultural  instni- 
menta  and  kinds  of  cattle^  and  everj  other  form  of  ame- 
lioratiefn,  the  spot  which  has  fallen  to  their  lot.  Sudi 
men  also,  while  residing  in  towns,  encourage  agriculture 
in  another  waj^  which  is  of  still  moQe  importance.  Bj 
the  high  price  which  they  give  for  the  fraita  of  the  eartb, 
they  stimulate  the  industry  of  the  farmeif  i  and  by  the  ex- 
ample of  their  incUtstry  and  activity  they  induce  him  ts 
endeavour,  by  the  improvement  df  his  lands,  to  accOtanu 
late  treasures,  wherewith  he  in  his  turn  may  become  iads' 
pendent,  and  perhaps  a  proprietor  ef  lands. 

In  the  first  part  of  the  commerciail  career  of  a  peopk^ 
frugali^  or  parsimony  fonns  the  most  distinguidiing  £m- 
lure  of  their  charactey.  They  arf  sdways  meindfiil  of  die 
precarious  tenure  by  which  they  hold  their  very  exists 
ence ;  that  is,  by  which  they  can  hope  to  obtain  breid  td 
eat.  Being  aaxbus  about  fotori^,  they  are  eager  ia 
every  transaction  to  obtam  the  highest  possible  advan* 
tage,  and  to  save  or  actumulate  with  the  utmost  care  wbsl 
they  have  taoM.  Their  virtue  is  fimgality ;  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  situation  in  which  they  are  jda* 
oady  and  is  the  source  of  the  &tare  ^ggrandisenient  of 


ihcir  ctwntry.  But  in  early  times  this  eagerness  fcr  tnnB  f^^\ 
profits,  and  anxiety  abont  small  accumulationSi  never  hShp 
in  tbe  eyes  of  die  more  independent  possessors  of  Ae-soil^ 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  aordidness  and  of  avarice* 
And  hence,  in  every  comitry,  die  first  traders  and  mecfaa^ 
hies  are  regarded  with  contempt  by  tbe  proprietors  of 
hnd ;  and  their  occupation,  that  is,  their  industry,  is  aci» 
counted  shvish  and  degrading  when,  compared  with  the 
trifling  degree  of  exertion  dien  emplojred  upon  agricul^ 
hire  or  pasturage,  and  with  the  manly  exercises  of  hunting 
and  of  war.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  commerciid 
part  of  a  community  are  successful  in  their  pnrsnits,  that 
is,  b  Jnroportion  as  tiiey  accumtdate  treasures,  bring  t<l 
{perfection  the  various  m^hanical  arts,  and  become  ac^ 
^piainted  with  the  resources  opened  by  an  enlarged  com^ 
merce,  they  lose  the  extreme  timidity  and  parsimony  ^ 
which  marked  the  first  stage  of  their  career.  Their  pur* 
suits  and  tem^  of  mind  assume  a  form,  not  of  avaric^ 
Vat  of  ambition.  Supdior  t6  the  fear  of  absolute  wan^ 
they  sedc  after  riches,  not  nierdy  for  die  sake  of  obtain* 
iog  a  secure  subsistence,  but  as  a  sotetfce  of  distinction  in 
^society,  and  as  the  means  of  attaining  to  all  the  enjoys 
ihents  of  pofisKed  life,  sind  afl  that  conrideration  and  in* 
fliitnce  among  nUmkmd,  which  never  fiul  to  attend  upon 
Eminence  in  wealth  or  station.  In  this  state  of  things  the 
^tondudt  of  traders^  no  longer  under  the  controul  of  want 
or  of  Avarice,  becomes  animated  by  a  powerful  sentiment 
tf  ambition  I  and  dieir  undertakings  resemble,  in  die  coin* 
prehensive  intelligence  with  which  they  are  formed,  and 
the  intrepidity  with  which  they  ate  executed,  the  entd** 
prises  of  those  ambitious  men  who  aspire,  in  the  senate 
or  the  field,  to  attain  to  boundSess  dbtinction  or  aggran- 
disement* In  every  respect,  die  characters  of  men  aspi* 
ring  to  power  and  emhienco  by  an  ehlargei  comxanoee, 

Xf 
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*  Hm*^-  tnd  by  eloquence  or  by  war,  assume  such  a  derree  of  re* 
semblance^  as  suffidentl/  demonstrates  that  the  effiar|s  of 
both  proceed  £rom  the  same  principks  in  our  nature* 
The  extensive  merchant  is  distinguished  bj  the  character 
of  libenditj,  honourableness,  and  candour  in  his  transao- 
tioQs.  Billsy  that  is,  claims  upon  him  fxx  debts  to  the 
amount  of  a  prtucely  fortune,  coming  £rom  a  distant  coan-« 
trj,  maj  be  safely  transmitted  to  himself  in  a  letter  by 
the  ordinary  post,  without  the  hazard  of  his  detaining 
them  for  an  hour,  or  hesitating  ta  bind  himself  on  a  fixed 
day  to  pay  the  full  amount,  under  the  penalty  of  utter 
ruin  to  all  his  prospects^  In  his  mode  of  fiving  «id  or« 
dinary  expences,  he  is  liberal,  ostentattious,^  and  luxurious; 
be  interests  himself  in  all  the  general  affairs  of  the  com- 
munity, and  is  ready  to  give  countenance  and  aid  to  eveiy 
improvement  in  science  or  art*  In  every  respect,  the  en<« 
terpriamg  and  fearless  nature  of  his  mode  of  life  forms  a 
striking  contrast  to  the  caution  of  men  possessed  of  mode* 
rate  landed  estates,  by  whose  anc^esters  his  pre^eeessors 
were  despised^  but  who  now  find  themselves  left  &r  bo- 
hind  in  the  conunand  of  riches,  and  even,  perhaps  in  the 
liberal  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  fortune. 

To  this  liberal  and  enterprising  character,  the  manu« 
facturers  and  merchants  of  the  west  of  Scotland  have  l<»)g 
since  attained*  Riches  are  here  pur^ied  with  ardour  by 
every  means  that  the  most  ingenious  artists  or  conuner* 
cial  speculators  can  devise  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  aasong 
eminent  manufiEu:turers  and  merchants^  every  luxury  of 
polished  life  is  enjoyed  with  a  degree  of  freedom  which 
naturally  results  from  that  confidence  in  his  own  fortune 
that  naturally  attends  a  man  of  a  bold  character,  who  finds 
himself  engaged  in  a  career  that  he  accounts  prosperous* 
The  families  of  country  gentlemen,  embarrassed  by  the 
costly  equipages  which,  in  conseqence  of  their  rank  in 
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ibdctj,  ih^  nccotmt  themselves  bound  to  mieuntain,  and  HMtey.^ 
efien  sdso  eadLinbered  bj  the  debts  of  a  predecessor,  are 
apt  U>  Tt^sard  with  some  degree  of  envj  die  style  of  ex^ 
pence  which  an  eminent  merchant  or  manufacturer  dis^ 
^tj%  at  his  table,  in  the  dress  of  his  familj,  or  the  neat* 
fiess  of  his  town  and  country  residence.  When  a  com- 
inercial  derangem/mt  occurs  in  f  opsequence  of  general 
^ivertrading^  or  of  some  public  evept,  they  ascribe  his  em^ 
jkarrassment  to  his  prodigality  pr  profusion,  and  accuse  him 
itf  injusdce  to  his  creditors.  His  brethren  in  trade,  how« 
fvcr,  who  are  the  only  sufferers  by  his  misfortune,  judge 
▼cry  differently.  They  know,  that  amidst  the  cxtensire 
ipdertakings  of  a  great  merchant,  the  liberal  support  ! 

of  his  family  could  be  a  matter  of  little  importance,  and 
could  seldom  or  never  embarrass  his  affairs ;  and  diey      \ 
consider,  certainly  with  som^  truth,  that  a  man  of  an  en« 
hrged  capacity  and  enterprising  character,  who  is  giving  ) 

bread  to  thousands^  who  is  conduedng  vast  transactions, 
and  who  has  no  reason  to  doubt  the  ultimate  success  of  '♦ 

his  eflfbrt^  is  entitled  in  the  mean  tiniie  to  a  liberal  esta«  ^^ 

Jkliahment,  and  ought  not  to  be  withdrawn  from  concerot  ;; 

(Ml  which  his  country  relie$  for  its  prosperity  f o  count  far*  .|  i 

Aings  in  his  kitchep*  •  ^ 

.  We  have  here  taken  partiqilar  notfoe  of  the  natural  ef- 
fects of  that  enterprising  character  which  conunerfial  men  ! 
have  now  happily  aas^umed  j  because  at  every  i^nforhi- 
nate  turn  which  commerqs  for  if  short  time  takes^  it  is  stil) 
not  unDS^al  to  hear  among  othef  claises  of  sodety  the 
most  illiberal  and  unjust  reflections  maile  ag^jinst  what  is 
called  the  extravagance  anfl  luxury  imd  presumption  of 
persons  engaged  in  trade.  These  ren^rks  are  umfDrmly 
the  result  of  ignorance  or  of  peevish  jealousy,  and  are 
ptdj  made  because  a  very  exten^ve  and  successful  corn- 
faerie  Is  still  somewhat  new  in  Scotland^  and  we  are  not 
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Hittafy>  jet  vMAeaHty  aware^  either  of  thehftzarcU  to  vAlcK  it  i^ 
exposed,  or  of  the  effects  which  it  ought  to  produce  opoa 
Ae  humtn  chiracter.  Its  extent  is  now  indeed  very 
great.  A  Glasgow  znercbant,  being  in  the  conpahj  of  a 
number  of  landed  ge&tkmen,  who  talked  of  the  rental  of 
their  several  estates,  and  of  the  enormous  sum  whi^  tbejr 
would  bring  if  sold,  in  consequence  of  the  high  price  t^ 
which  land  has  now  risen,  said  to  them  diylj,  *^  Gentle* 
snen,  were  all  jour  estates  sold  to-morrow,  the  pcioe  o{ 
them  would  not  pay  my  debts.^  Such  a  state  of  things 
ttecessarilj  brings  a  correqionding  state  of  maonecs  aloof 
with  it.  Aecordinglj  it  is  in  the  west  of  Scotladd  that 
every  useful  art  meets  with  the  readiest  enconragemeat  i 
and  every  improvement,  firom  the  fbrtnatite  of  iron  w 
the  combustion  of  inflammable  air  as  the  means  of  ilhunu' 
Mtioyi,  has  been  naost  readily  brought  to  perfiration.  We 
may  add,  that  as  the  mercantBe  character  pc^doauBate^ 
the  country  gentlemen  in  this  district  axe  vn€ommoiJtf 
ready  toencour^  evefjiflipfovement,aad  nuoiyof  them 
luure  at  times  canghi  ^  jufbodoas  i^  fiirkMrcantiler 
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DUNBARTONSHIRE. 

Prouvdik^  aortliward  or  4a  the  nortk*west  froo^  Gh$* 

gow,  we  enter  the  count j  of  Dimbarlonv  anciently  denot 

minited  the  Sbiri  of  Lemon.  Thiscomity  is  pf  a  very  ir* 

regolar  topsL.    It  is  situated  in  the  fifty-sixth  degree:  of 

latitude  and  fourth  d^pree  of  west  longitude.   It  is  bpund^  Boa&dtfiet. 

lid  by  the  liver  Clyde  and  Argyleshire  on  the  west,  by 

Pmhshire  on  the  norths  by  the  counties  of  Stirling  and 

Lanark  am  the  ncMrth-east,  and  Renfrewshire  on  the  souths 

It  cosktam  twelve  parisbai ;  ws*  Dunbarion,  Cardross, 

Row,  Roseneath,  Arroquhar,  Lusi,  Bonhill,  Kihnaro- 

ikmJli  West  Kilpatrid:,  East  jmpatriek,  KirkintuUoch, 

and  Cumbernauld*    The  two  last  are  i^ghtly  separ^tedh 

jEroia  the  rest  of  the  comt^  by  a  comer  of  Lanarkshire^ 

They  anciently  belonged  to  Stirlingshire;  but  tn  eonse- 

i^enoe  of  an  Application  of  the  Earl  of  Wigton,  their  pro-  ^.> 

prietor,  they  were  annexed  to  the  county  of  Qunbarton, 

of  which  Ae  earl  was  then  the  hereditary  sheriff.    This(  ^ 

4nrcunistanoe  <^  the  junction  of  these  parishes  to  Dun-  »  , 

bartonsliiffe  1ms  gi'ven  the  ooonty  a  very  irregular  form ; 

as,  in  consequence  of  their  junc^on,  it  is  made  to  approach  ^ 

to  the  vkini^  of  Falkkk,  not  far  from  the  Frith  of  Fc^th 

ou  the  the  .east,  while  towards  the  north-west  it  entera  the 

oeuntry  of  the  lofty  Grampians.    Its  figure  is  like  that  of 

9  chuQsy  dub  with  the  handle  extending  eastwatd^or  like 

m  boot  with  a  very  small  leg,  whose  toe  is  poinjEed  to  the 

jaocdu 

The  county  contains  309  square  miles,^  and  consists  of 
amixtuie  of  natura)  pasture,  wood,  and  arable  lands.  The 
first,  iadpding  moors,  p^at  mouses,  and  other  places  inac- 
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Mouatdiif.  eetuble  hy  the  plough,  contains  40,739  square  Scottiah 
acres,  the  only  measure  used  here ;  the  second,  which  1% 
mostly  not  arable,  9883 ;  and  the  third,  68,504.    Total 
123,210  Scottish,  or  nearly  150,350  English  a^qres. 
inipttrick      T^^^  Kilpatrick  hills  originate  near  Dimbarton,  andi^  aoi 
^^'^         far  as  this  county  is  concerned,  terminate  at  Locfabmood 
on  the  north-west,  and  Kilpatrick  on  At  south  or.  soutl^ 
east.    They  form  part  of  a  remarkable  ridge^  that,  be- 
ginning near  Dunbarton  ott  the  west,  extend  eastward  ta 
the  vicinity  of  .Stirling.    After  an  interruption  there,  to 
give  a  passage  to  the  Forth,  they  proceed,  under  the  aamfC^ 
of  the  OcbilSf  towards  the  Frith  of  Tay,  where,  after  ad^ 
other  interruption,  to  give  passage  to  the  Tay,  they  again 
proceed  north-eastward  from  Perth,  under  the  name  of  thcL 
Sidlaw  bills.  The  Clyde  at  Dunbarton  passes  their  wetlena 
extremity,  or  rather  perhaps  finds  a  passage  across  tbeic 
tract ;  for  beyond  the  Qyde  the  same  range  of  hills  seems 
to  be  contmued  westward  by  Greenock.    Of  these  hills,i]^ 
Dunbartonshire,  the  upper  stratum  is  whin-stone  incnm* 
bent  on  alternate  layers  of  lime-stone  and  schistus  to  aia 
unmense  depth.    These  hills,  with  little  exoeptiont  *i^ 
inaccessible  to  the  {dough ;  they  abound  with  moors,  peat 
mosses^  and  woods.     In  the  north-western  part  of  the* 
county,  the  mountains  of  Arroquhar  and  Lusa.  may  be 
,  considered  as  the  southern  continuatiott  of  the  Grampians^ 
from  which  they  are  divided  by  Lodilomond  on  the  east- 
Their  precipitous  and  rugged  sunsmits,  many  of  whidk 
«re  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  are  for  sevefali 
months  in  the  y€ar  perpetually  covered  with  snow,  ind 
often  hid  among  the  clouds.    Heavy  rains  have  deprived 
many  parts  of  them  of  soil ;  but  in  general  they  havn. 
enough  for  the  luxuriant  growth  of  some  of  the  best.  pa%t 
lure  grasses  for  sheep,  and  they  are  ornamented  with 
some  of  the  rarest  mountain  or  Alpine  plants  in  Europe. 
This  county  is  too  long  and  narrow  to  4dmit  of  its  haviuf 


luajftretmstliatriseftndtenmiiatewitbiaitsclf.  A  great  V«t»\ 
ptrt  of  its  western  boundary  is  fbrmed  bj  what  is  called  LtchlM^ 
Ifichbmg.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  in  the  langnage  of  the 
northern  and  north*westem  parts  of  Scotland,  not  only  are 
inland  lakes  denominated  hchiy\piX  the  same  appellation  is 
bestowed  npon  any  other  waters  that  advance  far  into  the 
conntrj.  -  Lochlong  u  a  long  a^id  narrow  baj  or  arm  of 
tiie  sea,  that  advances  northward  from  the  Frith  of  Clyde. 
It  is  extremely  deep,  and  stretches  into  the  country  twelve 
anles  to  within  a  mile  mii  a  half  of  the  fresh  water  lake 
tailed  Locbbmoml.  The  neck  of  land  between  Lochlong 
and  Lochlomond  is  called  Tariai  ;  a  word  which  in  th^ 
Gaelic  signifies  the  drawimg  up  tf  shipi.  It  is  said  to 
have  received  the  name  from  an  adventure  of  the  Danes» 
who,  in  one  of  their  attacks  on  the  west  of  Scotland,  are 
tilled  to  have  sailed  up  Lochlong,  and  drawn  their  ves* 
sels  serosa  the  isthmus  into  Lochlomond  for  the  purpose  of 
phmdering  the  islands,  into  which  a  great  part  of.  the 
wealth  of  the  country  had  been  carried  for  sa&ty.  We 
tntertain  seme  doubt,  however,  of  the  correctness  of  the 
traditioQ,  as  we  apprehend  that  the  Danes  would  rather 
have  chosen  to  sidl  up  the  river  Leven  into  Lodilomond^ 
even  although  the  navigation  be  so  difficult  as  to  require 
horses  to  be  naed  at  present  to  drag  vessels  against  the 
stream*  It  is  easier  to  drag  a  vessel  against  the  ordinary 
eiUTent  of  a  river  than  over  dried  ground*  The  nedc  of 
land  called  Tariajt  is  perhaps  to  be  considered  as  anglo« 
gOBS  to  what  are  now  called  carrying  plaei$  in  America^ 
where  |oods  mutt  be  disembarked  and  carried  over  land 
|o  the  next  lake  or  river* 

Eastward  from  LocUong  another  bay  advances  from  the 
Frith  of  Clyde  in  a  direction  parallel  to  Lochlong.    It  is 
cdled  tlM  Gairlocbp  and  is  seven  miles  in  length  and  twoOsfalA 
in  breadth.    It  and  Lodilong  peninsnlate  the  parish  of 
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^lifaten.    Roseneatfi^  which  is  a  contiiiiied  ridgt,  ^KvilngHhelfe  t«f 
X^ocfalo*  arms  of  the  sea.  Eastward  from  Lochgair  and  LocUongf  ii 
f^^^    the  dOebrated  Lochlomond,  the  feiest  and  the  waA  bttn- 
tifiil  of  all  the  Soottisb  Itkel.    Whether  for  extent  or  ra- 
rietj  and  magnificence  of  sceoerji  it  b  probablf  lottobe 
equalled  bj  any  lake  in  Britain.  Its  beauties  have  been  A^ 
subject  ci  so  much  description,  that  a  vcrymmute  aocomi^ 
of  them  here  seems  nmiecessarj.  Fiv«  miles  to  the  nortli* 
^est  of  Donliiurton  the  traiTeller  from  the  sonth  obtiios 
tiie  first  view  of  Lochlomond,  grouped  with  islands,  ai4 
encircled  with  10%-  mountains.  The  drcumstanoes  vbidi 
render  Lochlomond  mo^  interesting,  than  other  great  pie* 
oes  of  water,  seem  to  be  the  woods  in  its  vicinity,  wbidi 
flovrish  readQj  in  this  dimate  ;  the  variety  of  its  romta* 
tic  islands  crowned  with  trees  ;  and  the  vicinity  of  the  terw 
rific  Grampians,  affording  a  striking  contrast  to  the  riditn4 
placid  scepery  which  is  e^hi^ited  in  their  immediate  vid« 
i^ty.     At  the  house  of  Cameron,  simated  at  the  sonthert 
extremity  d  the  lake,  |he  whole  bemitiea  of  this  ddigbU 
^expanse  of  water  are  in  full  view*    After  pasvf^ 
house  of  Cameron,  the  road  skirts  the  westen  bapks  cf 
the  ^ke  ;   sometimes  losing  itself  ainongst  the  natonl 
woods  that  elotbe  the  brow  of  the  mountains  ;  at  oAcr 
times  emerging  into  a  moie  free  space  f  thereby  pfoeirt- 
ing  in  succession  a  variety  of  scenes  and  views  of  the  bic^ 
islands,  and  adjacent  seats,  highfy  captivating  fnd  ddigli*' 
hi.    Thus  th^  road  oontimies  to  Lust,  a  small  v^bf^ 
cbarmmgly  situated. 
j^iggj^     In  this  tteighbourhood  Sir  James  Colq^^faOTp*!  koail 
of  Rosedoe  ia  delightfully  pl^iced  on  a  ri^  peaiiiwh 
fWjjceting  into  tbe  lake  so  at  to  ai^ear  insulated.   Thf 
gfonnd  is  finely  wooded ;  and  a  tow«r  of  the  aneiestcaide 
^     '   tsr  habitation  of  the  finiily  forms  an  exceHent  csntrait  ti 
Ae  modfita  mantkwu  $Mie  vary  bold  and  mggcd  i 


pm  compoie  the  bacV-ground  of  the  sceae.  From  Lutt.^ 
tiienuul  still  yerget  along  the  side  of  tbckke,  wbiicb  now 
diminishes  in  breadth  very  rapidly,  while  the  adjacent 
hills  are  higher,  n^^  picturesque  and  magsilcent,  thaa 
^hose  fiurther  to  Ihe  south.  Passing  tbe  water  of  Uglas^ 
which  discharges  itself  into  the  laj^e,  and  continning  the 
route  along  the  ban]u  for  sereral  miles,  the  highway  sod- 
itti\j  ascends  to  the  top  of  a  loi^y  promontory,  projecting 
Very  considerably  into  the  lake,  c^tDed  the  Pewt  ^/Firkin.  • 
Although  the  ascent  is  difficult,  abrupt^  and  tedious,  yet 
the  view  ifrom  the  summit,  to  cTery  admirer  of  nature^ 
amply  repays  the  labour  attending  it.  From  this  emi- 
nence, the  whole  Expanse  of  the  lake,  diversified  with  ifg 
aomerous  islands,  is  displayed  to  the  eye.  The  shores 
in  some  places  appear  abrupt  and  precipitous ;  in  other 
fitaaticms  they  are  covea^d  with  oopsewood,  interspersed 
wiA  fields  of  com  and  tbe  houses  of  the  inhabitants. 

Nearly  oppoate,  but  in  the  coiipty  of  Stirling,  is  theBcoIqpqiijL 
towering  Bcnlonu>nd,  poe  of  the  most  lofty  of  all  the 
Grampians.  It  ia  do  less  tiiaa  SM2  feet  in  height  a« 
bove  high.water  mark  ;  and  fhe  westetn  part  6f  its  bsu 
^  which  is  washed  by  the  limpid  water  of  I^ochlomond, 
is  no  more  than  )7  feet  above  tbe  level  of  the  tea.  Its 
fam  i^  conical,  and  wjthout  hxj  coilettrring  ohjeet  might 
be  thought  soficiently  picturesque  and  interesting.  Aid* 
cd^  however,  by  the  lake  and  the  sorroonding  scenery,  % 
itnders  this  view  from  ^  Pmat  of  Firkin  uncommonly 
iiagnificent  as  well  as  beautiful* 

"  Lodilomobd  is  about  eight  mfles  broad  towards  itsExtoit^ 
vouthem  part ;  and  firbmnortb  to  south  it  is  about  twenty* q^^^o^ 
&c  miles  in  length,    bi  proportion  as  it  shoots  towards  the 
aorth  it  gradually  contracts.     Opposite  to  Tarbat,  fhe 
breidth  of  the  lake  scarefely  exceeds  a  mile  from  the  Inn 
^bcre  lo^tht  bise.  of  BeoloxDoi^d  \  and  here  the  lake  i» 
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'^Dsually  crossed  by  the  enterprising  trtveller  wlio  bat  die 
spirit  to  ascend  this  lofity  moontain.  An  English  ^tle- 
man,  some  years  ago,  wrote  the  following  verses  upon  the 
window  of  the  Inn  ;  they  contain  very  useful  directions 
for  the  instruction  of  those  whom  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
beautifiil  and  sublime  of  natqre  may  lead  to  ascend  thi^ 
eelebrated  mountain^ 

Stringer !  if  o*er  this  pane  of  %hm  perdmee 
Thj  rrang  eye  thotild  cast  a  cawtl  glance. 
If  taste  for  grandeur  and  the  dread  sublime 
Prompt  thee  BcnlonywidS  fcaifui  height  to  clim\ 
Here  gisa  sttaatifi^  nor  with  sconi  rcnue 
^  The  firiendly  rhymings  of  a  tavern  maae  t 

For  thee  that  mute  this  mde  inscription  plaao'd. 
I^rompted  for  thee  her  humble  poct*i  hand : 
Heed  thee  the  poet ;  he  thy  steps  shall  lead 
Safe  iTer  y«a  tow'ring  kSSiU  a^lring  htfiL 
Attenti^t  then*  to  this  iafbrpung  lay^ 
Read  how  b^  dictates  as  ^e  points  the  mj^ 

Trust  not  at  first  a  quick  adventVoos  pacf« 
Sixmileaitatoppoit)'.  gradual  fron  the  base  j| 
Up  the  bigii  tIm  wkh  pothig  haste  I  pasi^d. 
And  gakM  the  long  hberiofs  tticp  ^  last. 
More  pmdcDt  700,  ^hm  once  700  pass  the  dec|v 
^th  measar'd  pace  ascead  the  lengthenM  ste^; 
eft  sUf  thy  steps,  oft  taste  the  cordial  dr«p» 
jMd  rests  oil  rest  f  kpg,  kog^  190D  the  tofu 
There  haif  the  lireefcfs  oer  wiUi  toilsome  haste 
pown  the  rough  slope  thy  preciovs  Rigour  waite  \ 
80  diaO  thy  wonderuig  si|;ht  at  once  survey 
Vales,  bk^ woods,  SMiimaiBSi  irfands»  rodn,  and  lea; 
Huge  hSQs  that  heap*^  jp  iroinded  order  itaail, 
StietchM  o'er  the  nerthcni  and  the    esterabad, 
Vast  luB^  groups;  while  Ben,  who  (  ea  dultad^ 
His  lofty  summit  is  a  "Teil  of  clouds, 
High  o'er       vest  displays  supe       static 
In  prtad  preeminence  sublioMlygfeat. 

One  side,  all  awful  to  tlie  gvin^  cy^  j 

Presents  ^  steep  three  hundred  fathfiqehi|1v 
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ne  iceiie  tremeBdoM  ibockt  the  ftartlM  teme  Wfiec^ 

With  lU  the  pomp  ef  dread  magniiceDce,  ^       •       ** 

All  Uieie,  and  more*  ihalt  thott  tranfported  <ce,  ' 

Asd  own  a  fiuthftil  monitor  in  me^ 

The  northern  part  of  Lochlomond  is  considerably  deep<^ 
than  the  broader  part  of  it  towards  the  south.  The  depth 
at  the  £»ot  of  Benlomond  is  about  120  fathoms ;  the  depth 
of  the  southern  part  is  about  20  fathoms ;  and  in  many 
phu:e^  it  is  not  above  14  £athoms.  The  northern  and 
deeper  part  of  it  is  never  covered  with  ice ;  but  south 
from  Lass,  in  severe  frosts,  it  has  been  so  completely  fro- 
zen oyer  aa  to  render  it  safe  for  men^  and  even  for  loaded 
horses,,  to  pass  to  the  different  islan4s«  After  great  floods 
in  winter  ttie  surfiice  of  Lochlomond  has  been  known  to 
rise  nearly  six  &et  above  its  lowest  sunmier's  height.  It  i$ 
thought  that  the  lake  is  rising  in  height*  Across  the  chan- 
nel of  the  stream  ealled  Falloch,  at  the  north  did  of  the 
lake,  there  are  stones  fixed  at  regular  distances,  once  evi- 
dently intended  for  enabling  passengers  to  step  from  one 
nde  to  the  other^  but  now  never  covered  with  less  than  four 
or£ve  feet  depth  of  water.  Near  the  middle  of  the  bay  of 
Camstraddan,  when  the  water  is  low,  there  is  a  heap  of 
stones  to  be  seen,  where  the  Colquhouns  of  Camstraddan 
are  once  said  to  have  had  their  family  residence.  Caaib- 
den,  in  his  jltlas  Bruamaca,  describes  an  island  as  exist- 
ing there  in  his  day,  in  which  there  was  a  House  and  am 
orchard.  About  five  .miles  fiurtber  southj^  at  a  disU^ice 
from  the  shore,  there  is  another  heap  of  stones  said  to  bti 
the  ruins  of  s  diurch.  A  field  o^wsite  to  it  is  still  called 
Ach^na^heaglau,  or  the  Churclhjutd.  This  rise  of  the 
sur&ce  of  the  lake  is  probably  owing  to  the  sand  and  mud 
mbsidii^g  near  the  mouth  of  the  Leven  and  damming  up 
the  water* 

In  this  lake  they  reckon  about  thirty  islands,  small  a^id 


• 
^wnefi   great.     Most  6t  them  arc  finely  wooded^  btt  only  alxmC 
XUUodtof    ten  of  tbem  krt  of  considerable  size.     The  pnnd^ 
9Aood^     islands  are  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Mmitroiey  or  of 
Sir  James  Colquhoon  of  Luss.     Of  those  which  heka^ 
to  Lnss  the  followihg  are  the  chief:     1st,  Inhctavanacb, 
abovt  three  qtiarters  of  an  EngKsh  mile  long;  and  about 
two  Kirlotigs  and  a  half  brosid,  eoflitatns  195  Sedtdsh  acres ; 
of  which  127  are  mider  a  g6od  oak-wood,  which  is  mode- 
rately valoed  at  L.lOO<y  each  euttingy    once  in  twenty 
years.    The  remaining  acres  are  ont-field,  and  cany  at 
times  a  gooj^crop.  The  island  is  not  at  present  inhabited. 
A  monk  is  said,  at  a  remote  period,  to  ha\^  fixed  his  resi- 
denee  there,  from  whom  it  derives  its  name  of  Inch4a* 
i  ifanaci,  i.  e.  the  island  of  the  monPs  house.    A  fwcetcr 

retirement,  or  more  adapted  for  contemplation,  he  cooM 
not  perhaps  hare  chosen.  2dly,  Inchctmagkn^  situated 
on  the  east  side  of  Inchtavanach,  and  separated  from  it  bjT 
a  narrow  sound,  half  a  mile  long  and  about  two  furlongs 
and  a  half  broad,  contains  ninety-four  acres,  whidi  ^t 
aU  under  a  natural  oak  and  fir-wood.  It  is  worthy  of  no- 
.  tke^  tl^at  the  narrow  sound  or  channel  between  the  islands 

*  of  Inchtavanach  ahd  Inchconagan,  the  average  deptb  of 

\  i  which  does  not  exceed  two  fadioms  and  a  half,  and  where 

f  there  is  no  perceptible  current,  was  never  known  to  freeze 

k  even  in\be  severest  winters.     3dly,  Incimoan,  i.  c.  tl» 

M9SS  Isift  lying  a  Kttle  to  the  south  of  Inchcon^any 
f  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  long  and  a  quarter  broad, 

1  contains  ninety-nine  acres,  mostly  of  moss,  firom  wUA 

i  the  T^illage  of  Luss  and  the  neighbourhood  are  supplied 

i  with  peats.     4thly,    Inchldnaig^  near  a  nule  long,  ani 

above  a  quarter  of  a  mik  broad,  oontsdns  145  acres^  C6 
acres  of  which  are  under  a  natural  wood  of  oM  yews. 
The  whole  island  has  for  many  ^ears  been  kept  as  a  de* 
park  by  the  family  of  Luss. 
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Of  the  islanos  belonging  to  the  Duke  t>£  Montrose, 
istex  tre  ctf  considerajble  extent.  Incbcailhch^  which  sig* 
nifiel  the  Island  of  Old  Women,  so  called  because  there 
was  fi^rmerlj  a  nunneij  there,  was  at  one  time  the  site  of 
the  church  of  the  parish^  now  called  Buchannan^  in  Stir- 
lingshire* Inch/iiil^  which  signifies  the  Long  Island,  and 
Ineherivin,  the  Round  Island,  have  a  tenant  in  each,  with 
arable  aad  pasture  ground  ;  but  the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  islands  is  that  called  Iticbmvrm,  in  which  the  Dukt  of 
Montrose  has  a  deer  park  and  a  forester* 

Lochlomond  has  been  long  celebrated  for  tfiree  won-Coruwtieik 
ifm,fisb  wMouifii^^  wavet  without  wind,  and  aftbating 
idtmd.  The  fish  without  fins  are  supposed  to  be  viper% 
which  abound  in  the  islands,  and  have  been  seen  swim-^ 
aung  from  one  island  to  another.  With  regard  to  the 
waves  or  swell  without  wind,  it  occurs  in  all  extensive 
and  deep  waters  when  a  calm  immediately  succeeds  a 
storm*  It  is  also  said,  that  during  the  great  earthquake 
St  lisbon  in  1755,  Lochlomond  was  unconmionlj  agi« 
tated,  aad  the  water  suddenly  rose  several  feet.  A  small 
idand  near  the  west  shore  of  Inchconagan  is  ealled  the 
Floatmg  Island,  but  it  is  now  fixed  there  \  and  if  it  once 
actually  floated,  it  must  be  considered  as  a  mossy  frag- 
ment bound  together  by  the  matted  roots  of  coarse  gras« 
ses,  pillows,  Dutch  myrtles,  &c. 

The  principal  rivers  connected  with  this  county  aretUvei% 
die  Clyde,  Leven,  Enrick,  and  Kelvin*  None  of  these 
have  the  principal  part  of  their  course  within  this  county,  - 
excepting  the  Leven*  This  is  the  outlet  by  which  Loch« 
lomond  discharges  itself  into  Ae  Clyde*  It  is  about  se- 
ven miles  in  length,  and  the  water  is  exceedingly  pure* 
This  is  the  general  character  also  of  the  water  of  Lochlo- 
mond. AUthofeedersof  the  loch,  except  Enrick,  are  mostly 
springs  diat  run  over  naked  rocks  or  uncultivated  grotmd. 
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Wrtdifc  fjrom  which  hardly  a  paitide  of  earth  is  carried  away  evem 
hy  the  heaviest  rains.  Leven  is  navigable  for  large  boats 
up  to  the  loch  ;  but  owing  to  the  rapiditj  of  the  water  in 
some  places,  they  cannot  be  brought  up  without  the  as- 
sistance of  horses. 
Entidb  In  this  county  the  river  Enrick,  which  is  the  principttl 
atream  that  falls  into  Lochlomond,  winds  through  a  plaia 
of  more  than  3000  acres.  Near  the  house  of  Buchan. 
nan,  on  the  extremity  of  Stirlingshire,  its  banks  are  ad- 
orned with  extensive  lawns  and  forests,  and  consist  of  a 
rich  deep  soi).  The  soil,  however,  throughout  the  com* 
try  is  extremely  various.  A  stiff  day  soil,  which  in  the 
recently  turned  up  furrow  glistens  as  if  besmeared  mth 
oil,  comprehends  at  least  one-half  of  the  land  under  til* 
lage.  Near  the  sea^coast  the  land  is  light  and  gravellj^ 
and  mossy  upotf  the  high  grounds.  In  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  some  whin  rocks  it  is  stony,  but  not  unfertilc* 
The  climate,  from  its  i4cimty  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
firom  the  many  high  mountains  with  which  the  country- 
abounds,  is  extremdy  wet  and  variable*  Strong  winda 
and  heavy  r^s  come  chiefty  from  the  south-west.  In 
coQsequeace  of  thia  the  trees  bend  towards  die  north-east. 
With  respect  to  heat  and  cold,  there  are  all  the  vartetiea 
that  usually  take  place  £rom  the  lofty  summits  of  the 
mountains  down  to  the  sea-shores  and  deep  glensy  whick 
are  mostly  on  a  level  with  the  sea* 
Admnoy  InaU  the  rivers  of  this  county  salmon  axe  caught  in 
^fg^^^  less  or  greater  abundance^  The  salmpn  ffisheriea  of  Lock- 
lomond  and  the  Leven  are  of  considerable  value.  In  se- 
veral parts  of  the  county  salmon  are  cured  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  called  iippfring^  and  with  manypersonsthrongh- 
out  Scotland  kippered  salnMm  is  a  favourite  dish.  It  is 
practised  here  in  the  following  manner.  All  the  blood  ia 
taken  firom  the  fisk  immediately  after  it  is  killed  ^  thi^  ia 


Acoit  iaj  cutting  the  gills ;  it  is  then  cut  ttp  the  higk  od  ifr>tert.^ 
esch  side  the  bode  or  chine^ias  it  it  Gommonlj  called.  ' 
The  bone  is  taken  out ;  but  the  tail^  with  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  bone^  is  left ;  the  head  is  cut  off;  all  thd 
entrails  are  taken  out,  but  the  skin  of  the  belly  is  left 
ttocttt ;  the  fish  is  then  laid  with  the  skin  undermost  on  H 
boards  and  is  well  rubbed  and  cohered  over  with  a  mLc« 
tnze  6f  equal  quantities  of  common  salt  and  Jamaica  pep* 
per;  Some  df  this  mixture  is  carefolly  sprtod  under  the 
fins  to  present  them  from  cormpting,  which  they  are  ex^ 
ceedinglj  readj  to  do,  especially  if  the  weather  is  warm. 
A  board  with  a  large  stone  is  sometimes  laid  upon  the 
&h,  with  a  view  to  make  the  slUt  penetrate  into  it  more 
eftctually.  In  sotne  places,  as  Dunbarton^  instead  of  a 
flat  board,  a  shallow  wooden  trough  is  used^  by  which 
means  the  brine  is  kept  about  the  fish  ;  sometimes  two  or 
tkee  salmoo  are  kipperedf  in  the  same  vessel  at  the  san« 
time,  one  being  laid  upon  the  other.  The  £tii^  with  the 
beard  or  trottgh,  is  set  in  a  tool  phice  for  two  or  thred 
days ;  it  is  then  removed  from  the  board,  and  again  rub^ 
bed  with  asllt  and  pepper  $  aiter  which  it  is  bung  up  by 
the  tail,  and  exposed  to  the  n^s  of  the  sun  or  the  heat  of 
fte  fire.  Care  is  pretiottsly  taken  to  stretch  out  the  fish 
hy  means  of  small  sticks  or  hoops  placed  acrbss  it  from 
tide  to  side4  After  it  has  remained  in  the  heat  a  few  days^ 
it  Is  hung  up  in  die  kitchen  or  other  dry  place  till  usedi 
Some  people,  in  order  to  give  the  kipper  a  pec^iliar  taste^ 
highly  relished  by  ntit  a  few,  carefillly  smoke  it  with 
feai  rsei  or  the  reek  of  juniper  bushes.  This  is  com^ 
aonly  done  by  hangii^  it  up  v>  near  a  Chimney^  in  which 
peats  or  juniper  bushes  ate  bumt^  as  that  it  receives  th^t 
inoke  ;  there  it  remains  two  or  three  we^,  by  whick 
time  it  generally  acquires  the  taste  wanteds 
ftnas  over  the  wbole^  and  pr^porties-in  some  pmts  «f 
VoL^ni.  T 
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Agric«il<  this  county,  arc  very  small ;  many  of  them  contaSninf 
<■ "  M  '     about  thirty  acres,  and  some  no  more  than  ten  or  twelve. 
On  each  of  them  a  faro^r  with  his  family  resides.    This 
ManytfiiUleztreme  smallMss  of  the  farms  wa»  occasioned  byfeasrs^ 
who  rather  than  pot  their  children  to  any  other  empky* 
ment  than  that  of  a  husbandman,  subdiyided  their  lands 
among  them.     They  thought  it  a  disgrace  that  their  chil- 
dren  should  be  any  thing  but  lairds*     Than  this  practice, 
when  carried  to  too  great  length,  few  things  are  more 
hurtful  to  the  individuals  concemed  in  it,  or  a  greater  ob» 
atacle  to  the  prosperity  of  a  country*     The  subdiviaioDS 
are  now  become  so  small,  that  some  proprictoss  cannot 
afford  to  keep  a  horse  ;  consequently  their  labour  ia  the 
field  must  be  greatly  retarded,  even  though  some  of  tkeoi 
may  keep  a  small  horse  :  yet  in  order  to  have  their  land 
ploughed,  they  are  under  the  necessity  of  joining  with 
two  or  three  of  their  neighbouiV^  a  eircumstance  whidi 
is  frequently  inconvenient  for  some  of  the  parties,  is  efv 
en  productive  of  serious  qmaiiek,  and  always  unproitablt. 
In  these  farms  by  far  too  much  of  the  land  is  cropped^ 
but  cropped  it  must  be,  to  procure  meal  for  the  fiamilj^ 
'  and  fodder  for  a  cow  or  two,  with  which  the  farm  is 
overstocked.     Nothing  is  laid  out  in  improvements,  and 
the  land  is  scourged  to  the  last  extremity.     The  whole 
pjroduce  can  hardly  support  the  family  that  depends  apoa 
it  for  subsistence,  even  with  the  addition  of  what  is  pro- 
cured by  the  unremitting  labour  of  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren ia  spinning  yam,  either  for  sale  or  making  webs ; 
part  of  which  cWthes  the  family,  and  the  rest  is  sold. 
Whilst  things  remain  in  this  situation,  no  agricultural 
improvements  can  in   these  districts  be  rationally  ex- 
pected.     In  general,  arable  farms  of  all  sorts  ate  ia  this 
county  too  small  for  an  impioved  stalie  of  agricultifft. 
Their  snotallness  arises  p»rtly  from  the  humanity  of  pro* 
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Jjriifttort,  ^lio  arc  unwilling  to  dispossess  the  ancient  tc-  Agriod. 
bimts  of  the  soil,  and  parti  j  from  the  want  of  capital  ofi«,  ^  ij 
the  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  which  disqualifies 
them  from  entering  upon  extensive  undertakings.  What 
are  called  pendicles,  containing  from  two  to  ten  acres,  are 
not  unfi^uent ;  thej  are  usually  occupied  bj  labourers 
aiid  tradesmen.  These  small  spots  are  often  the  best  im-  tonU  fo^ 
proved  lands  in  the  country.  They  receive  a  large  pro-  JSdW 
portion  of  manure^  and  a  great  part  of  them  is  usually  ^«««o, 
under  potatoes  or  clover.  Sotne  disputes  have  existed 
about  iht  utility  or  advantage  which  the  cotmtry  derives 
from  small  possessions  being  thus  granted  in  lease  to  per- 
sons who  arie  not  ftarmers  by  profesuon.  It  has  been  said» 
that  every  mian  does  most  business,  or  exerts  himself  most 
snccessfully,  \Vhen  he  adheres  to  a  single  employment ; 
and  that  no  labouret*  ever  exerts  himself  vigorously  upon 
another  man's  land,  if  he  have  land  of  his  own*  He  be« 
cbmes  too  much  attached  to  his  own  possession,  loiters 
away  his  time  about  it^  and  is  thus  ultimately  rendered  a 
poorer  man  than  if  he  had  confined  himself  to  the  employ- 
ment ofa  labourer  or  servant  to  another.  With  regard^ 
however,  to  tradesmen  residing  in  the  country  or  in  re- 
mote villages,  the  case  is  often  different.  -  They  are  use- 
ful and  necessary  in  these  districts,  at  the  same  time  that 
they  have  not  alwHys  full  employment ;  and  it  is  benefi- 
cial to  themselves,  smd  consequently  to  the  public,  that 
the  leisure  or  superfluous,  time  which  their  regular  em* 
ployment  leaves,  should  be  beneficially  filled  up  by  agri- 
culture. A  portion  of  this  last  employment  is  so  grateful 
to  the  inclinations  of  men,  and  so  conduorve  t6i  bodily 
health  and  vigour,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  indi- 
vibuals  when  it  can  be  rendered  consistent  with  general 
utility.  Blacksmiths,  wrights,  and  other  tradesmen;  though 
much  wanted  in  the  country,,  have  seldom  completo  em« 
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plojflMnt  without  such  a  resource ;  aad  it  affords  a  htlillb- 
ful  o€cupa.tiou  to  their  children  at  certain  seaaons  of  the 
year.  Even  with  regard  to  weavers  axul  others  eaiplo;« 
ed  in  the  service  of  great  manu&cturers,  their  health,  sod 
perhaps  also  the  integrity  of  their  character,  is  best  pre- 
served, while  it  is  fouod  practicable  to  allow  them  to  re* 
side  in  scattered  villages,  and  to  interfere  at  times  in  the 
occupations  of  a  country  life. 
Kl^Iof  In  this  distriet,  as  everywhere  else  in  Scodand,  a  great 
Hse  has  taken  place  in  the  rent  of  land*  About  fifty  yean 
ago  a  sheep-farm  called  Iwntrmglau^  in  the  parish  of  Ar« 
roquhar,  was  rented  at  L,  8  per  atmuMp  and  the  tenant  be- 
came bankrupt  before  his  lease  was  out.  At  present  the 
same  farm  is  let  for  L.  80  per  oftnum^  and  the  tenant  pros- 
pers. Three  causes  have  occurred  to  produce  this  impor- 
tant change ;  \st^  An  improvemeot  in  the  mode  of  mana- 
ging theiand  ;  i^  was  formerly  pastured  by  a  few  black 
cattle  in  summer  and  a  few  goats  in  winter,  whereas  it  is 
now  occupied  by  sheep.  2diy^  In  consequence  of  the  in- 
creased population  and  nfihm  of  Glasgow  and  its  neigh* 
bourhood,  the  demand  for  butchers  meat  is  much  greater, 
and  higher  prices  for  it  art  given.  Luttl^p  The  value  of 
money  in  the  isbmd  of  Great  Btitain  is  vrery  diffsrent  from 
what  ft  was  fifty  yeara  ag<x  It  is  probably  sunk  in  va- 
lue in  the  proportion  of  at  least  three  to  one*  Thus  the 
failure  of  the  ancient  tenant  of  the  landa  alluded  t9  can  be 
accounted  for. 
Fann  Eo»-  The  lately  built  farm  houses  and  offices-  on  seversl 
*^  estates  here  are  pretty  good,  and  geoemlly  well  »tuatcd« 

They  are  mostly  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  court,  having 
the  dwelKng  house  on  the  firoot^  the  offices  on  the  sides^ 
and  the  dungfail  commonly  in  the  nuddle  of  the  area* 
The  house  is  generally  one  story  high,  and  consists  of  a 
large  kitchen  and  room,  or.j|Mar  as  it  is  usually  called* 
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Somefimet  the  garrets  are  fitted  up  for  sleeping  places. 
The  whole  steading,  the  nauie  given  to  the  house  and  of- 
fices, costs  about  L«160  Sterling/  Bj  far  the  greatest 
number  of  steadings  in  the  count  j  are  eztr^m^y  small 
and  ill  constructed ;  but  little  else  can  be  expected  on  di- 
fliinulive  fiums,  the  average  size  of  which,  when  meant 
tb  be  in  tillage,  is  about  fifty  acres,  and  where  few  are 
as  large  as  a  hundred.  These,  partly  in  tillage,  and 
partly  in  pasture,  are  only  from  one  to  two  hundred  acres. 
Hence  die  old  houses  upon  these  small  farms  are  of  a 
very  miserable  sort.  The  dunghil  is  seldom  as  far  as  two 
yards  from  the  door,  and  the  dwelling  house  and  ofiic^ 
are  in  one  row,  or  may  be  said  to  be  under  the  same  rqof, 
as  one  entry  commonly  serres  both  for  the  dwellingfapuse 
and  the  cowhouse.  This,  however,  alludes  chiefly  to  the 
high  western  part  of  the  county.  Thatch  is  the  common 
covering  both  for  houses  and  offices ;  but  some  lately 
erected  are  covered  with  slate  and  tile.  Hie  steadings 
in  some  parts  of  the  county  are  thatched  with  heath  (eru 
ea  %ulj[ari$)  or  breckins  fern  (j^ttru  rnqmlffta^')  Either 
of  tibese  materials,  when  properly  managed,  is  v^ry  du- 
rable. The  heath  is  cut  before  h;^fvest,  and  is  laid  on 
the  house  with  the  stems  downwards.  Breckins,  wbexi 
used  Uxp  thatch,  are  pulled  with  the  root  in  the  beginning 
of  October  ;  about  which  time  they  have  arrived  at  thieir 
greatest  degree  of  solidity :  care  must  be  taken  (hat  they 
are  not  britde.  iThey  sire  generally  used  with  the  leaves 
when  dry,  but  not  withered ;  for  if  they  are  withered^ 
they  do  not  adhere  closely  together,  and  are  apt  to  fa}l 
off.  They  are  placed  with  the  roots  downwards,  mostly 
in  rows  about  three  or  four  inches  distant;  so  that  a^ 
most  nothing  but  the  root  is  exposed  to  the  weather.  This 
thatch,  when  on  the  side  of  the  house  which  is  exposed  to, 
ll^e  sun,  lasts  about  six  or  ^en  yean  ^  but  whei^  in  a 
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Afircul-  QCMiliern  exposure,  it  continues  good  for  upwards  of  thirtj 
L»   y        years.     Breckins  exposed  to  the  rajs  of  the  sun  grow 

brittle,  and  moulder  down. 
Cropt  colti*  ^  ^  kinds  of  grain,  oats  are  here  most  generallj  cuL 
tivated*  Bear  and  barley,  owing  to  cold  seasons,  are 
found  to  be  precarious  crops,  the  product  exceedingly  v^ 
rious,  and  in  general  not  heavy.  Seed-time  from  the 
middle  to  the  end,  of  May  ^  Blandeared  barley,  a  mixture 
half  bear  and  half  barley,  is  cultivated  by  some  farmen ; 
the  meal  is  used  in  bread.  Masbolme,  a  mixture  of  oats, 
barley,  rye,  peas,  and  beans,  likewise  for  bread,  was  till 
of  late  cultivated  by  almost  eyery  farmer.  Some  smaU 
fields  are  yet  cropped  with  this  mixture ;  but  the  pracdce 
very  properly  is  daily  going  into  disuse.  The  culture  of 
rye  is  greatly  on  the  decline.  Although  the  soil  in  many 
places  of  the  county  would  answer  the  culture  of  wheat, 
yet  the  wet  plimate,  the  early  and  latp  frosts,  and  other 
circumstances,  render  it  a  very  precarious  aqd  unprofit- 
able crop.  Not  more  than  IQO  acres  in  the  po)mty  are 
annually  cropt  with  this  grain,  sown  about  the  pionth  of 
September  ^  the  produce  is  from  six  to  ten  bolls  ^«r  acre. 
It  is  now  impossible  tp  ascertain  how  long  thi^  gn^n  has 
been  piltivated  in  this  county.  It  is  evidept  firom  some 
wheat  lately  found  in  a  vault  und^r  ground  at  Castlecarry, 
in  the  immediate  nefghbourhood  ^t  Cumbernauld,  th^ 
this  grain  was  used  by  the  l^omans  when  in  Scotland ; 
but  where  it  has  grown  is  uncertain.  Tlie  ears  found  in 
thf  vault  were  thick  and  broad,  and  i|pon  the  whole  were 
fully  larger  than  our  best  wheat :  they  were  black  with 
gge ;  some  of  them  were  considerably  haivd,  but  otheri^ 
by  the  touch,  crumbled  down  into  powder. 

Turnips  are  not  much  cultivated  in  this  county ;  bat 
the  culture  of  potatoes  is  universal.  Not  a  family  a]- 
post  but  has  a  piece  of  ground  cultiyat^d  w^th  t|us  yh 
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InalXe^xotic.  In  West  Kili>atrick  and  manj  other  pla-  Agrioil. 
«es,  Acy  are  put  after  the  first  crop  of  oats,  and  the  ground, .  "  _^ 
without  being  ploughed,  sown  next  jear  with  oats.  Where 
peas  or  beans  are  cultivated  they  are  arranged  in  the  same 
oourse  with  them.  Potatoe  culture,  for  improving  waste 
lands  and  mossy  soils,  is  universally  acknowledged  here 
Id  be  of  great  advantage.  Nothing  but  cutting  down 
bmshwood  and  removing  great  stones  is  done  to  the  land 
previous  to  planting  the  potatoes.  They  are  alwajrs  in 
this  case  planted  in  the  laiy-bed  way ;  the  ditches,  which 
are  necessarily  dug  at  tue  sides  of  the  beds,  serve  instead 
of  drains.  The  hoeing  and  dressing  up  the  plants  destroj 
the  weeds,  and  pulverise  the  soil^  which  is  likewise  en-* 
riched  by  the  dung  used :  the  expences  are  in  general 
fiilly  repaid  by  the  first  crop,  whilst  the  ground-  is  prepa- 
red for  oats  next  season.  But  the  most  common  mode 
of  culture  is  by  planting  in  drills  and  horse-hoeing. 

Flax  is  cultivated  to  a  very  eoneiderable  extent  in  thc^^ 
county.  There  is  scarcely  a  farmer,  villager,  tradesman,  or 
cottager,  who  does  not  rear  «  saflicient  quantity  at  least  to 
occupy  the  females  of  his  own  family  in  spinning.  A 
day  soil,  or  a  flat  soil  capable  of  retaining  moisture  to  a 
certain  degree,  is  preferred.  A  very  dry  soil  and  season 
indicate  a  poor  crop  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The 
ground  is  always  very  correctly  cultivated  or  well  pulve- 
rized, sometimes  even  by  beating  the  clods  with  a  wood- 
en mallet  when  this  crop  is  to  be  used.  From  eight  to 
ten  pecks  of  Riga  seed  are  sown  upon  an  acre.  Tho 
crop,  when  dressed  by  the  mill,  amounts  in  quantity  to 
from  twenty  to  twenty*eight  stones.  Where  this  crop  has 
been  frequently  used,  the  weeding  which  it  receives  ren- 
ders the  land  so  clean,  that  at  length  weeding  becomes  un- 
necessary,  as  the  soil  comes  into  better  order  than  the 
best  gardien  ground*     It  is  not  uncommon  for  farmers  %o 


M'ki^  let  a  part  of  thair  lands  to  cotti^ers  and  trailesm^  fet  a 
V  crop  of  flax.      The  farmer  ploughs  fuid  barrows  tbe 

grol^ld  in  these  cases.  The  seed  is  osoally  sgid  for  the 
purpose  of  fpeding  cattle.  The  inhabitants  of  the  parishes 
of  Kirkintilloch  and  Cumbernauld  obtain  from  the  tnia» 
tees  for  the  improvemepts  in  Scotland  large  prenunms  aa* 
nually  for  the  growth  of  flax.  No$  a  little  of  it  ia  maniw 
factured  mto  y^rn  ]fy  the  industry  of  the  Outliers  wirei 
and  female  servants. 
<fnm».  Clover  au^  rye-grass  ar^  here  cultivated  to  a  eonaider* 
able  extent.  When  sown  with  flax  they  succeed  nncom# 
monly  welly  as  the  crop  is  early  removed  horn  the  field, 
md  the  land  is  left  to  tfie  grass  alone.  White  dove?  is 
every  where  a  fiative  of  the  county }  and,  if  the  land 
is  kept  4^j,  it  grows  in  abundance.  The  culture  ef 
Woid.  wild  woad  or  dyers  woad  (resiJa  Imtipla)  vras  a  £ew 
years  ago  tried  by  some  liu^i^-printers.  This  plant, 
which  is  much  Used  in  the  linen^imnting  business  for  a 
dye-stuff,  is  always  at  a  high  price ;  and  of  late^  owr 
ing  to  a  great  demand  for  it»  very  scarpe.  More,  than 
I«.1000  Sterling  worth  of  it  is  annually  ooasumed  in  the 
printfields  on  th^  water  of  Leven.  Th^  attempt  to  grow 
it  here  was  iar  bom,  being  discouraging  2  some  smaU 
fields  of  a  dry  light  soil  were  piloted  with  i^  and  prodor 
ced  good  crops.  It  vras  sown  in  drills  in  the  mooth  of 
August,  and  reaped  in  the  s^tme  month  next  year.  Dry* 
ing-houses,  some  of  which  are  in  every  field,  were  feoad 
to  be  excellently  adapted  fc^  the  purpose  of  ^^rjmg  it; 
fnd  the  colour  piade  frpm  it  was  equal  to  any  made  fium 
the  plant  procured  in  the  fcureign  marital.  The  prodaea 
of  an  acre  was  worth  from  L.ia  to  L.lS  Sterling.  Of 
late,  however,  the  culture  of  the  reseda  has  been  totsBj 
neglected^  The  printers  who  made  the  trial  were^  hf 
Xhjt  ^crease  of  ^eir  business,  obliged  to  occupy  in  Ueadw 


id;,  &c.    ail  the  grotmd  they  could  get  in  t)ie  neigh*   Agrkol- 
liourbood,  «nd  to  applj  their  attention  wholly  to  their  — 

pwn  trade.  Thp  cultivatatioa  of  it  never  attracted  the 
aotice  of  the  neighbouring  fanners^  who  were  altogether 
imaoquainted  with  the  plant,  gnd  the  managem^t  proper 
£or  it,  and  who  likewiae  had  po  tnm  for  making  experi- 
ments out  of  their  u  Jual  mode  of  practice.    • 

Some  time  ggo  the  coltivatioa  of  madder  was  attempted  ^^*^^'< 
by  Mr  Stirling  at  A^^»  <»^  the  bapks  of  the  Leven.  The 
irrop  succeed^  toleraUy,  but  the  eolture  was  discontiau- 
ed,  because  at  that  time  no  mill  copld  be  procured  in  this 
toontry  for  grinding  it*  Ferns,  provindally  called  hrtckins^ 
hare  already  been  mentioned  as  used  for  ths^tch.  They  are 
very  valuable,  in  many  respects,  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
higher  districts  of  the  pounty  \  But  thqr  do  not  need  to  be 
ctdtivated  ;  they  grow  naturally  in  woods  and  banks,  and 
not  nnfrequently  in  the  open  field.  Some  islands  in  Loch- 
lomond  arc  almost  wholly  covered  with  them.  Sir  James 
Colquhoun's  tenants  have  liberty  to  cut  them,  on  condi- 
tion that  they  work  a  day  or  two  for  hinot  in  harvest. 
The  ferns  are  cut  with  scythes  or  hooks  from  the  20th 
of  August  to  the  middle  of  September.  They  are 
qvead  on  the  grotmd,  ^d  dried  like  hay,  and  afterwards 
|mt  into  stacks  for  use.  Horsey  are  not  averse  to  eat 
Aem  when  well  prepared,  but  they  are  chiefly  used 
£ar  litter,  {iaviirg  served  the  purposes  <^  the  stable, 
tfiry  make  a  very  copious  and  valuable  addition  to 
die  donghil.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  plant  should  be  sq 
much  neglected  in  many  places  where  it  grows  in  great 
Inxuriancy  .-i— In  the  moors  and  high  districts  of  the  coun- 
ty,'£ea^£  of  difierent  Hii^ds  grows  in  great  plenty  and  to  %. 
considerable  size.  It  has,  however,  for  several  yeax% 
past,  been  gradually  decreasing,  owing  to  the  sheep  thai 
99canooally  pasture  upon  it.    One  pecnliar  advantage  ^  ^ 


A^oA-  tending^  sheepi-walks  in  this  countj  it,  that  dnring  At 
».,  ,^  greatest  falls  of  snow  they  are  open  at  the  sides  of  the 
lochs,  with  which  thej  are  plentifully  interseded.  la 
PMiiei.  the  neighbourhood  of  these  lochli  the  deepest  snow  seldom 
lies  above  a  day  or  two  at  the  most.  This  is  owing  to 
warm  particles  of  air  that  are  perpetually  exhaled  frona 
the  surface  o(the  water.  In  this  respect  they  are  superior 
to  many  of  the  sheep-pastures  in  the  south  of  Scotland, 
which  are  frequently  clou  for  several  weeks  together  ;  but 
they  are  greatly  inferior  to  them  in  many  things. 

The  noountains  here  are  mostly  precipitous  and  rocky. 
Not  a  few  parts  of  them  are  entirely  destitute  of  verdure; 
and  large  portions  of  them  are  covered  with  straggling 
•hrubs  and  trees,  which  are  always  a  detriment  to  sheepw 
Large  tracts  of  the  declivities  consist  of  a  soil  perpetually 
wet  and  spouty,  which  can  afford  but  a  scanty  portion  of 
good  pasture  for  sheep*  The  places,  however,  that  are 
naturally  dry  are  covered  with  the  finest  grasses,  which, 
owing  to  the  abundance  of  rain  in  this  climate,  preserve  a 
perpetual  verdure  and  huuiriancy.  Of  these  grasses  the 
sheep's  fescue,  the  sweet  vernal  grass,  the  crested  dog's- 
.  tail  grass,  and  the  fine  bent-grass,  bear  the  greatest  pro- 
porticm.  Sheep* breeding,  so  as  to  become  a  business,  was 
introduced  into  this  county  and  the  West  Highlands,  about 
the  year  1741,  by  John  Campbell  of  Lagwync,  Esq.  who 
then  lived  at  Glen  MoUoch,  in  the  parish  of  Luss.  Be- 
fore that  time  the  country  was  stocked  with  black  catde^ 
i  that  brought  but  a  small  return  to  the  owners.  Besides 
.the  cattle  a  few  goats  were  reared  in  the  mountains,  and 
some  small  sheep,  natives  of  the  county ;  they  were 
|(vbite-faced,  long-legged,  and  the  wool  was  remarks 
aUy  short.  They  are  now  succeeded  by  the  smail  black* 
jfaced  breed  originally  purchased  at  the  fairs  of  East  Kit 
Wh}?>  . »  tbc  county  of  Langrjc.    The  numbcf  of  sheep 
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#1  present  in  the  ooimtj  is  supposed  to  aoioimt  to  at  leiiit  ^'f^^ 


A  small  nmnber  of  wild  rou  are  permitted  to  inhabit 
the  moontainons  regions  of  the  county  ;  they  lodge  mostly 
in  rocks  inaccessible  by  sheep,  though  ^metlmes  they  are 
discovered  brousing  in  the  woods*  The  proprietors  will 
not  permit  them  to  be  shot  or  annoyed. 

Of  cattle  in  the  southern  districts  of  the  county,  tbeojuqn, 
Jligbland  breed  are  wearing  &st  out,  and  giving  place  to 
those  from  Airshire,  on  account  of  their  superiority  for 
the  dairy :  but  considerable  quantities  of  cattle  are  still 
purchased  from  the  Highland  graziers,  and  after  being 
kept  here  for  a  winter  are  sold  to  the  English  graziers. 
The  natural  grass  on  the  declivities  of  the  high  grounds  of 
the  welUwatered  districts,  together  with  the  bulky  pro- 
duce of  the  low  grounds,  render  a  considerable  part  of  this 
coimty  very  fit  for  wintering  cattle.  The /ood  of  cattle  is 
diiefly  grass,  either  green  or  dried*  Straw  is  universally 
given  both  to  horses  and  cows.  A  few. cows  are  occasion- 
ally fed  with  draff  and  the  refuse  of  the  breweries  in 
Dunbarton  and  Kirkintilloch,  and  a  very  few  with  tur- 
nip. Green  clover  is  preferred  to  every  other  green  crop 
for  cows  ;  it  greatly  increases  the  quantity  of  milk,  and 
gives  it  no  bad  taste*  It  is  believed  that  milk  from  grass- 
food  is  much  richer  in  butter  or  cheese  dian  from  food  of 
any  other  kind.  Horses,  during  winter,  often  get  their 
fupper  of  boiled  meat.  It  is  a  mixture  of  light  com,  ozu 
chaff,  and  sometimes  the  refuse  of  beans  and  pease.  They 
are  boiled  for  the  space  of  an  hour  in  a  p9t  or  cauldron 
that  is  generally  built  in  a  furnace  in  one  of  the  out- 
bouses.  Thi»  boiled  meat  is  reckoned  extremely  good 
^r  horses ;  it  makes  them  keep  their  strength  and  look 
well.  Cows;  after  calving,  are  also  fed  with  it,  but  with 
|1^  addition  qf  some  ^ood  com.    It  is  given  theip  twige 


AgiicuU  ft^aj  for  96VM  wetks  after  calTing,  or  wttil  tlit  gnus  it 
I ,  ,  y  ,  plendfol.  Sometimes  a  handful  of  salt  is  added  to  Ae 
mixture.  In  manjr  places  ^or«/or^  make  a  priodptl  in* 
gredient  of  this  kind  of  aliment.  When,  thus  used,  thejr 
are  washed  dean  and  cut  into  small  pieces  with  akmfe  or 
instrument  for  that  purpose,  or  they  are  bruised  b  a  stone- 
mortar  with  a  wooden  mall*  This  pteeaution  irnsed  to 
prevent  them  from  sticking  in  the  horaes  throats*  Tbt 
potatoes  are  not  boiled,  but  mixed  raw  with  the  other  in* 
gredients.  Oat-dust  from  the  mill  also  makes  part  of  the 
mixture* 

Extremely  few  swine  are  reared  in  this  countj,  dtber 
for  private  use  or  for  the  market.  A  variety  of  the  dung- 
hil  fowl  has  sometimes  been  found  in  the  mosses,  and  do- 
mesticatfedy  by  taking  the  eggs  from  the  wild  bird's  nest, 
and  taking  care  to  have  them  hatched  and  reared  by  a 
Heath-  common  hen*  This  variety  is  called  the  ieaib'/awl^  and 
f9wL  s  J  J  1^^^  rarely  foun4  either  here  or  in  the  northern  conntiis 
Scotland.  It  is  not  so  large  as  the  common  dunghil- 
fowl ;  but  the  oggs,  for  the  most  part,  are  equally  large 
with  ducks-tggs,  and  are  very  $nf  •  The  hen  continoes  ta 
produce  eggs  form  long  tiioe,  and  se}dosii  tnelxnes to  hatdi. 
When  the  eggs  art  hatched  by  anoth^  hen,  care  mnst  be 
taken  to  break  the  shell  afbr  it  is  cbi^ie^t  for  it  is  &«• 
quently  so  hard  that  4b%  young  chick  qifmiDl  break  it  so 
as  to  disengage  itself*  The  colour  of  iImi  cfii^  yoy 
much  resembles  that  of  a  partridge ;  bat  in  fowls  fOfPf  P 
maturity  the  colour  is  commonly  red  or  hrowUi  aaixffl 
with  spots  of  white  and  grey*  Both  gocka  and  bcos  afe 
round-crested,  and  often  the  crests  are  so  large  that  tb^ 
hang  over  the  eyes,  and  must  frequently  be  dipped- 
They  are  smoothJegged  $  and  the  length  ^  the  kg  ia  » 
proportion  to  the  body*  The  heels  of  the  cock  are  tibattf 
and  not  very  well  adapted  for  fightiog ;  both  cocks  and 
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bos,  bowevcr,  fight  keenly  with  the  bill,  wbich  is  thick,  Africul. 
ahortp  and  hooked*    Although  they  are  fuUj  domeatica*        ^    ,j 
ted,  yet  they  are  flood  of  swamps  and  woods,  and  are  ex« 
treoiely  greedy  of  worms  and  other  reptiles,  in  quest  of 
which  th^  wander  to  a  considerable  distance.   They  wilt . 
firequently  leave  their  coanpantoos  of  the  dttoghil|  and^  in 
search  of  wcmns,  Scc»  follow  any  plough  that  may  he 
going  in  the  neighbourhood.    Thcj  are  more  easily  sup- 
ported than  common  fowls^  and  their  eggs  bring  nearly 
doubk  the  price  of  ordinary  eggs. 

Though  almost  every  farmer  in  this  district  keeps  I>a^rfp 
cows,  the  county  is  not  celebrated  on  account  of  its  dai- 
ry. Much  butter  is  salted  lor  sale  in  wooden  vessels 
or  barrds;  sometimes  the  whole  is  covered  with  a 
strong  pickk^  by  boiling  in  water  common  salt  with  a 
little  salq>etre.  This  last  ingredient  is  thought  to  preserve 
the  butter  very  long.  Hmg  chasi  is  not  unfirequently 
made  in  several  places  of  the  county.  It  is  called  hung 
when  the  curds  are  tied  up  in  a  cloth  or  net,  and  to  get 
qiut  of  die  whey  are  himg  up  instead  of  beiftg  put  under 
the  press.  This  kind  of  cheese  is  thought  to  be  richer  oc 
fiuter  than  had  the  curds  been  treated  in  the  ordinary  man- 
ner, beeanae  the  whey  is  not  forcibly  drawn  off,  but  al- 
lowed to  drop  at  leisure.  It  is  the  general  opinion  in  this 
county,  that  when  the  whey  is  forcibly  taken  from  the 
curds  die  dieese  is  thereby  rendered  poor,  because  a  con^* 
sideraUe  quantity  <^  what  constitutes  the  richness  of  the 
cheese  is  fborced  away  with  the  whey. 

Till  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  none  of  the  country  lodMsrcfc 
was  inclosed  except  a  few  fields  ai^oining  to  gentlemens 
seats*  From  that  time  indosing  of  land  has  been  daily 
on  the  increase.  One  third  of  the  county,  however,  is  yet 
open,  or  but  roundly  inclosed ;  that  is,  the  farms  are  in- 
dosed  but  not  sttUividad.    T^e  defioenTy  will  soon  be 


made  up.  Kot  a  year  passes  but  several  thousand  ac^ 
are  surrounded  with  fences.  ,  The  size  of  indosures  o^ 
arable  land  is  commonlj  suited  to  the  extent  of  the  farms, 
and  consequentlj  small.  Indosuref  are»  at  an  average, 
from  eight  to  ten  acres.  One  field,  however,  containing 
three  hundred  acres,  was  lately  incloted  by  a  stone^ke,  in 
the  parish  of  Row,  by  the  late  Sir  James  Colquhoun  of 
Lussy  Baronet.  It  cost  him  above  L.  900  Sterling.  That 
gentleman,  for  some  years  past,  buHt  annually  sevefal 
thousand  roods  of  stone-dikes,  and  planted  at  least  thirty 
thousand  young  thorns.  He4ge  and  ditch  is  the  most  com- 
mon sort  of  fence  ;  but,  in  many  instances,  no  attention  is 
paid  to  the  soil  in  which  the  thorns  are  put,  and  they  are 
often  planted  among  the  worst  of  the  earth  dug  from  the 
ditch,  which  never  before  saw  the  light,  and  consequently 
was  never  ameliorated  by  culture :  hence  many  of  the 
thorns  are  apt  to  fBiil'.  Hedges  faced  with  stone  are  far 
from  being  uncommon,  especially  on  the  sides  of  high- 
ways.  According  to  this  method,  a  dike  from  rne  to  two 
feet  high  is  built  of  stone  without  lime.  The  thorns  are 
placed  horizontally  under  the  uppermost  course  of  stones, 
which  are  chiefly  flags,  if  they  can  be  got }  a  small  ditch, 
cr  rather  drain,  is  cast  before  the  dike,  and  the  earth 
thrown  up  behind  it.  Sometimes  the  hedge  is  planted  per- 
pendicularly on  the  top  inunediatdy  behind  the  stones^ 
and  seeured  by  a  pailing.  In  this  way  it  commonly 
grows  very  well.  The  finroaer  way,  however,  is  generally 
preferred,  as  the  hedge  reqnires  no  care  to  be  taken  of  it 
after  planting,  and  the  expence  of  the  pailing  is  saved 
These  fences,  in  either  of  tbc  methods,  resemble  small 
sunk  fences.  In  the  high  parts  of  the  country  wooden 
fences  are  not  unconunon  ;  they  consist  of  posts  made  of 
peeled  oak,  or  branches  of  elm  or  fir  tree$  set  uprighiP 
in  the  earth,  at  the  distance  of  a  foot  and  a  half  jBrom  eacfa 
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6lW,  dnd  sltropglj  intertwined  withbrosb-wood  or  brooms.  Atrktt* 
Hiis  sort  of  fence  is  called  stab  and  rice*     Stone-walls  _r 

made  without  mortar  are  also  not  unusual. 

Lime  is  used  extensively  as  manure  in  this  county,  tmA^^^^^^"*^ 
is  allowed  to  remain  some  time  spread  upon  the  surface 
before  it  is  ploughed  down.  Sia^wartf  in  many  places  of 
the  county,  is  used  profitably  as  a  manure.  It  is  of  two 
kinds )  viz.  what  is  cut  from  stones  in  the  sea,  and  whaS 
is  driven  upon  the  shore  by  the  tides,  smd  which  is  com« 
monly  called  bhwn  vtreck.  The  former  is  esteemed  the 
richest,  owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  greater  quantity  o£ 
silt  which  it  contains.  It  is  cut  mostly  in  the  spring- 
season,  chiefly  with  hooks,  at  low  water.  It  grows  so  ra« 
pidly,  that  another  crop  may  be  cut  in  two  years  after* 
wards.  Some  kinds  of  sea*plants  are  better  than  others  ; 
the  thin  broad-leaved  kinds  are  not  esteemed.  The 
blown  wreck  is  gathered  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  is 
driven  on  the  shore ;  for  if  it  is  not  speedily  ci^cted,  it 
is  apt  to  be  carried  back  into  the  sea  hj  high  tides,  or 
blown  away  by  the  winds.  It  is  used  sometimes  as  a  top- 
dressing  to  grass-fields  or  to  grain.  It  is  sometimes  stra- 
tified with  lime,  earth,  and  dung,  to  be  converted  into  ma- 
nure. Lime  and  peat-moss  are  in  some  quarters  of  the 
bounty  spread  upon  grass-lands  which  are  meant  to  be 
ploughed  in  the  following  year.  The  lime  in  powder  is 
spread  on  the  surface  in  autunm,  and  about  sixty  or  se- 
venty cart-loads  of  moss  are  spread  over  it« 

Few  places  in  Scotland  are  better  furnished  with  grow- W«oda^ 
ing  woods  of  different  kinds  than  Dunbartonshire.  The 
Woodlands  comprehend  about  11^800  acres ;  6200  acres  of 
which  are  under  natural  wood,  the  rest  in  plantations^ 
Forest-trees,  tespecially  on  the  banks  of  Leven  and  Loch* 
lomond,  thrive  afnazingly  well.  The  woods  are  well 
sheltered  by  the  surrounding  mountains,  whilst  they  art 


VfmAL  n^rer  destitute  of  a  sufficieat  quaatitj  of  nuA  to  sopport 
their  lozariaQcjr.  Natural  woods,  of  which  the  oak 
makes  a  considerable  part,  are  for  the  sake  of  the  bark 
generallj  cut  ever j  twentj  years*  Only  the  oak,  mowi- 
tain-ash,  and.  willow,  are  peeled.  Diffiereat  <^Miiiotta 
have  been  formed  about  the  age  of  bark  nM>st  proper  for 
tanning.  Some  affirm,  that  at  twenty  years  old  it  has  not 
acquired  sufficient  strength  to  make  the  leather  good.  la 
some  cases,  especially  if  the  wood  is  not  of  a  luxorioas 
growth,  the  observation  is  just.  Most  tanners  in  the 
country,  however,  prefer  the  Highland  bark  at  twenty 
years  old  to  any  other,  although  at  a  greater  age.  But  it 
is  believed  by  some  judges,  that  in  this  district  bark  st 
twenty-five  or  twenty-Mx  years  of  age  would  be  better 
for  the  tanner,  and  more  profitable  for  the  proprietor, 
than  at  twenty.  The  growth  of  a  tree,  in  this  healthy 
climate,  is  supposed  to  be  as  much  in  one  year,  between 
twenty  and  thirty,  as  in  any  two,  at  an  average,  before 
twenty ;  so  that  at  the  age  of  twenty ^six,  there  will  be 
one-third  more  bark  than  at  twenty  ;  and  the  timber 
being  dien  fit  for  hu  sbandry-utensils,  is  a  great  deal  more 
valuable.  The.  proprietor,  however,  counts  upon  the  in* 
terest  of  the  money  lost  by  this  delay,  and  prefers  cuttiajf 
the  wood  at  nineteen  or  twenty  years.  Oak^bark,  io 
some  unfavourable  places,  if  it  is  (dder  than  fortj  or 
fifty  years,  begins  on  the  outside  to  be  ccriy  i  a  tedai- 
cal  expression  applied  to  the  external  part  of  it  when  if 
becomes  hard  and  sapless.  In  this  case  it  is  unfit  for  taa* 
nang  leather :  but  of  this  kind  a  considerable  pr^MXtieB 
is  commofily  mixed  with  bark  imported  into  Sootlaad  ^ 
which  is  never  the  case  with  bark  firom  the  Highlandy 
where  the  trees  are  seldom  permitted  to  arrive  to  any  great 
age.    The  price  of  the  timber  commonlj^  dofrays  the  cs* 
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f^Mt  6(  cutting  ^d  barking,  so  that  the  profit^  arise ;^o^^ 
itbitAf  from  the  bark. 

The  mode  of  catting  wood  in  this  toaaif  has,  within 
these  last  fifteta  or  twenty  years,  been  gretti j  altered.  It 
was  formerly  the  muirel*sal  practice  to  cut  th«  tree  over  a 
few  inched  iibove  the  sutface  of  the  ground  ;  the  piece  left 
was  called  the  j/oo/,  and  was  intended  to  set  off  young  shoots 
for  the  future  growth  ;  which.  In  its  tium,  was  likewise 
tat  a  few  Inches  above  the  old  stock.  By  this  means  the 
stool,  in  a  few  cuttings,  became  rery  Urge  and  tmproli- 
fic<  It  was  believed,  that  wei%  the  tree  cut  away  dose  te 
die.sorface  of  the  ground,  it  would  either  not  grow  at  all, 
or  the  shoots  would  be  v^ry  weak.  This  opinion  is  now 
by  experience  proved  to  be  fahe^  and  that  the  old  prao* 
tice  adopted  in  consequence  of  it  was  hurtful.  The  shoots 
coming  frcnn  the  old  stock,  that  had  gradusdly  accumulai. 
ted  to  an  enormous  size,  are  now  found  to  be  comparatively 
dwarfish.  This  discovery  was  owmg  to  avarice  or  fraud. 
Some  people  employed  in  barking  tree's,  thinking  it  a  great 
pity  to  let  the  bark  remain  on  the  stools,  peeled  many  of 
Aem  down  to  the  ground.  This  practice  is  now  called 
ttiUng  h^Jow'tbi  asu^  and  the  former  is  \MtmitA peeling  a^ 
ieov  it.  Upon  the  discovery  of  the  fraud  the  proprietors 
were  gttatly  enraged,  but  they  soon  found  that  the  shoots 
from  the  root  were  better  than  those  fimn  the  stool.  This 
is  easily  acoonoted  for,  if  we  nmsidfr  thi^  when  the  new 
plaats  spring  from  the  root,  on  a  level  at  least  with  thf 
snrfsoe  of  die  ground,  tliey  acquire  new  roots  for  them* 
selves^  mni  conseqoently  must  be  more  vigorous  than 
shoots  from  die  old  stock.  Soon  after  thb  was  kjMwiiy 
die  oU  stoob  were  at  great  expence  col  or  sawed  over 
dose  to  the  ground  $  not  a  few  were  burnt  dowxi  $  a  ck « 
cnmstaoce  that  improved  rather  dian  injured  the  next 
growth)  for  diersby  the  mess^  8ie.  that  had  aofiomulatei 
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Woods.  011  ^e  old  shot  wu  dettrojed.  and  tho  uheft  became  ex* 
cellent  manure.  If  woods  are  not  pcfviouslj  indoied^ 
this  must  uomedittdj  be  dooe  upon  their  being  ca^  to 
prevent  the  joung  growth  6nmx  bei^g  destroyed  bj  catf 
tie.  The  ralue  of  natorml  wood  is  here  rtrj  eoondm* 
able.  In  those  woods  in  which  the  oek  prerails,  the  sat 
mud  profit  is  estinuited  at  above  In.1  Sterling  ^scn^ 
which  is  a  far  higher  rent  than  could  be  obtained  for  die 
same  land  if  employed  in  anj  other  mwner.  The  groosi 
is  in  general  unfit  for  tillage^  and  under  pasture  msU 
bring  a  very  small  rent*  So  sensible  are  manj  geodem 
of  this  county  of  the  value  of  woods  in  a  district  in  whid, 
on  account  of  the  wetness  of  the  cUmat^  crops  of  gnu 
are  precarious,  and  where  shelter  is  wanted  to  impcote 
the  pasture,  while  at  the  saane  time  conve jttice  bj  war 
ter  is  generallj  pracdcable,  Aat  large  portions  of  bad 
have  been  inclosed  for  planting,  and  the  pkatatioos  sf 
pear  uaiversallj  to  prosper.  In  particular,  on  the  estitc 
of  Arden,  verjr  ejftensive  plantations  have  been  made? 
and  die  late  Sir  James  Ccdquhoon,  in  fiften  years,  pha^ 
ed  upwards  of  iOOO  acres.  A  single  iadosore  at  Kosedoe 
contains  500  acres.  The  naoat  recent  plantations  ia  the 
countychiefly  consist  of  lariz,  Scottish  fir,  flee.  Thepa- 
prietors  here  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  lestoriagti 
the  cooi^try  the  fbresta  by  which  it  was  adorned  in  aneieit 
times,  but  which^  at  a  later  period,  appear  to  have  be« 
so  unprovidently  and  wastefiilly  destroyed.  The  plaata- 
tions  of  Garscube,  Camus-Erskine,  Roseneadi,  Levc»> 
aide,  Cumbemaoki,  Westertown,  Cametoo,  Ross,  Gartk 
more,  Luggie  hank»  Balvie,  Achintcrlie^  flee,  ane  thmiog 
Tevraad  s^emarlubly  welL  Among  the  natural  wood  in  the  coaa* 
^^y  ty  is  thejflHii  and  iottf  ;  diese  are  naoatly  confined  to  Aa 
woods  (tf  Luss  and  Arroquhar.  Inch-Conaduui,  an  idaal 
in^Lochhamnd^  eoauina  snteral  thousand  large  7fws;a^ 
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I^tttioa  ^  Aat  kind  jof  wood  cmeqiialled  perbtps  im  Voo^^ 
Europe.  It  is  not  known  whether  thejr  aie  natural  or  ' 
pUnted,  but  most  probabl  j  the  latter ;  and  were  intended 
for  making  bows  before  the  iarentioa  of  gunpowder.  It 
is  impossfale  to  si^,  in  the  present  progress  of  the  arts^ 
to  what  usefiil  purpose  thej  naiajr  }ret  be  applied.  TThe 
largest  jew  is  at  Rosedoe  $  it  measures  12^  fieet  in  dr« 
eumference,  and  is  rerj  high.  Not  fac  from  it  is  a  sweet 
ehemnt,  the  trunk  of  which  is  124-  f<^  round.  The 
hbllj  trees  here  have  also  attained  to  a  considerable  siae. 
The  late  Snr  James  Colquhoun  received  at  one  time  the 
sum  of  L.70  for  as  manj  of  diem  «a  corered  probablj  a- 
bdut  an  acre  of  ground  }  thej  were  intended  to  be  used 
&r  making  blocks  for  a  neighbouring  printfield.  VI* 
gorous  shoots  iinmediatelj  sprung  up  from  tiie  old  stodJ* 

On  the  estate  of  Bonhill  is  a  decajed  ash-tree,  of  tehich 
the  age  is  unknown.  Within  the  trunk,  which  is  hot* 
lowed  out  by  age,  the  proprietor  has  formed  an  apart* 
meaty  which  is  nearlj  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  ten  in 
lieight.  It  is  lighted  bj  two  windows,  has  a  tabte  ii^  the 
Buddie,  surrounded  by  seats  which  can  aceonunodate  a 
conndtrable  number  of  people. 

Aaaong  the  great  variety  of  natural  wood  in  this  eotm-Dnulk 
ty  is  tfie  Dutch  myrtle  or  gad  (myrica  gale  Linn.).  Thia"'"^ 
igreeable  dimb  occupies,  in  fiffereiit  parts  of  the  county^ 
ftbottt  twenty  or  ihirty  acres  4>f  marshy  ground,  and  a« 
bounds  on  the  banks  of  Lochlomond.  It  is  a  valuable 
termifiige.  A  few  of  the  dried  leaves  and  branches,  oc« 
casionalfy  spread  among  wearing  apparel,  not  only  dif« 
fase  a  pleasmg  smdl,but  eompletdy  protect  tfiem  against 
injury  from  moihs  or  other  vermin.  It  is  also  valnaUo 
Ibr  the  same  purpose  in  the  mannfiiictories  in  which  cottoa 
is  spun. 

We  dudt  here  insert  a  Ust  of  the  trild  animila  thai  ^ 
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Acimik  itMi  the  forests,  moimtip^fielilSf  and  waters,  of  this  £i* 
trict ;  taking  notice  both  of  their  English  name  and  of 
that  which  thej  receive  in  the  Scottish  dialect. 
Quadra-      Of  quadrupeds  are  found,  the  &Uow  deer,  roe,  fox  or 
^^      tod,  wild  cat,  badger  or  brock,  pine  martin,  polecat  or  fii* 
mart,  common  weasel  or  whitret,  sloat  or  ermine,  otter, 
common  hare  or  mawkin,  alpine  or  white  hare^  rat,  water 
rat,  field  mouse,  common  mouse,  short-tailed  mous^  fo^ 
tid  shrew  mouse,  mole  or  mfdewart,  urchin  or  hedgehogi 
common  bat. 
Land  birds.     The  following  land-bii^ds  are  foufid :   Ringtail  eagle  or 
black,  eagle,  sea  eag]^,  ospre7,  kite  or  glead,  eommon 
buzzard,  moor  buzzard,  hen  harriei'^  ringtail,  kestrd^ 
bobbj,  sparrow  hawk,  l^ng^-eared  owl,  tawnj  owl,  brown 
owl,  white  owl  or  howlet,  great  shrike,  raven  or  corby, 
rook  or  cTow,  hooded  crow  or  hoodj,  nsagpie  or  piet»  jaj 
or  jajpiet,  jackdaw  or  daw,  cuckoo  or  gouk,  kingfisher, 
creeper,  black  cock,  grous  or  nu>or£owl,  ptarmigan,  par* 
tridge  or  partrick,  ring  dpve  or  cushet  dow,  fieldfiire  or 
fekifar^  throstle  or  maevis,  redwing,blackbird,  ring  oozd, 
]^ater  ouzel  or  water  crow,  chatterer,  bullfinch,  greenfinch, 
common  bunting  or  buntling^  yellow  hammer  or  ydjow 
yeldring,  red  spacrorw,  sno^buntrng  or  snowfieck,  goU^ 
fincV  or  goldspink,  chaffincber  or  green. lintwhite,  bramb- 
lix^  sparrow,  linnet  or  lintwbite,  flycatcl^,  skylaric  or 
laverock,  woodlark,  titlark  or  tittlin^  (^hi^e  wagtail,  yel- 
low wagtail,  redstart,  redbreast,  yellow  wren,  gobko- 
crested  wren,  wheatear^  whinchat,  stonechatter,  white- 
tbrgat,  great  titmouse,. blu^  titmouse  or  oaceye,  cokmouae, 
long-tailed  titmouse,  house  swallow,:  land  martin,  swift, 
goatsucker. 
Water        ^^  water  £;)wls  are  found,  tht  heron,  woodcock,  comp 
IbwU.     moQ  gnipe,  jacksnipe,  lapwing  or  teuchit  or  peesweep, 
cwunon  .land  pipcr^  dotteie),  pied  oyster  catcher  or  sea 


|ttc^  wat^  rail,  great  crested  grebe,  dusky  grebe,  Utdc  Ammala.^ 
^ebe,  paffin  or  tamnoddy,  northern  direr,  imber,  spec«* 
Ued  direr  or  Arraa^ake,  red-throated  direr,  common 
seamaU  or  seamavr^  tarrock,  leteer  tern,  goosander,  red 
breasted  goosander,  the  smew,  wild  swan,  wild  goose, 
golden  cye^  mallard  or  commoflt  wild  du<:k,  pochard, 
wigeofi,  teal,  cormorant,  shag  or  skart« 

Of  reptiles  are  found,  the  frog  or  puddock,  toad  orlteptUci. 
tead,  scalj  liz2ard  or  ask^  brown  lixzard,  riper  or  adder, 
blindworm. 

Of  fish  are  the  following  :     Lamprey  or  lampeteel,  Fiil|| 
eel,  Lochlomond  flounder  or  4uke,  perch,  sahnon,  sea 
trout,  trout,  charr,  guiniad  or  powan,  samlet  or  parr,  pike, 
roach  or  braise,  minnow. 

It  may  be  remarked,  that  in  almost  all  At  Scottish  wa« 
ters  or  small  streams,  the  first  of  the  fish  abore  enumera- 
ted, the  lamprey^  abounds ;  but  nobody  will  eat  it,  on  ac« 
oonnt  of  its  resemblance  to  a  serpent.  When  accidentally 
caught  they  are  destroyed  with  great  inreteracy.  £ren 
the  conmion  eel  is  no  general  farourite,  chiefly  for  th^ 
same  reason. 

The  minerals  of  this  county  are  raluable  in  proportion  Mmenbt 
•s  Ae  territory  recedes  from  the  tract  of  the  Grampians, 
which  in  diis  quarter  may  be  considered  as  terminating 
in  their  south-westem  point  upon  Lochlomond.    In  thecoaland 
parish  of  Old  KiiiLpatrick,  both  coal  and  lime  are  brought  ^^ 
from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  In  the  parish  of  New  Kirk- 
patrick  there  are  two  colleries,  one  at  Knightswood  and 
the  other  at  GuUich  ;  both  of  which  hare  been  wrought 
at  early  periods.     The  coal  at  Knightswood  is  light  and 
friable,  contains  little  sulphur,    does  not  cake,  bums 
quickly,  and  leares  a  small  quantity  of  white  ashes.  The 
main  coal  is  of  the  depth  of  from  eighteen  to  fifty  fa« 
thoms,  according  to  the  state  of  the  surface.   The  dtp,  op 
the  direction  in  which  the  coal  descends  into  the  earthy  is 


Mincnk  from  Mrb-Wett  to  8oath*east ;  the  cod  li  throe  feet  fcot 
inohts  tbicky  with  six  inches  of  stone  in  the  xniddk. 
At  CuUich  the  ooal  is  move  hesvj^  letves  miidi  browii 
ashes,  the  soiall  coal  cakes  stronglj ;  the  whole  is  ooqh- 
deraUy  solphureott%  and  makes  an  excellent  fire  when 
mixed  with  that  of  Knightswood.  The  depth  of  ibft  coal 
is  from  thirteen  to  thirty-six  fathoms.  At  Cnllich  is  alse 
a  lime*work«  At  Cumbenauld,  and  indeed  irm  a  gxcat 
part  of  the  southern  districts  of  the  countj^  Uaw  ia  to  bt 
ThrteUndtfonnd  in  a  rariety  of  quarters.  limestone  is  heto  of  thiet 
sit,0(s»-  kinds,  each  containing  a  few  varieties.  The  first  iathst 
^^  kind  which  contains  shells^  coraUoids,  and  other  czorai 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  ancient  ocean.  The  stone  has 
for  manj  years  been  wrought  in  great  quantitiea  m  die 
parishes  of  Cumbernauld  and  East  Kirkpatrick.  It  is 
blown  hy  gunpowder  befew  ground,  and  is  drawn  out  by 
borses  on  a  passage  driven  into  the  mine.  The  limcwesk 
al  Cumbernauld,  the  property  of  Lord  Elphinston,  ex- 
tends below  ground  about  200  yards^  and  is  upwards  of 
400  in  breadth.  The  lime  is  of  excellent  quality.  At 
Netberwood,  on  the  brink  of  the  great  canal,  are  Itne* 
works  also,  neady  aa  extensive  as  the  former. 
s^tMoor  The  second  kind  o£  lime  is  generally  eaUed  ivieer  Sm^ 
^^""^^^^^^  stom,  because  it  is  coaamonly  found  in  moors  and  h%ii 
grounds.  It  is  disputed  in  a  kind  of  stratum  of  varioes 
thickness.  Thestoneisofdifferentoolottrvw  white,  Ua« 
ish,  yellowish,  brown,  and  camatioo.  llitf  suviicesof  tht 
fragments  have  the  appearance  and  touch  of  a  ooarse  grit 
Tliis  is  owing  to  small  calcareous  crystals,  of  wbiA  tht 
stone  seems  to  be  £or  the  most  part  a  congerieaw  Thisslons 
is  quite  destitute  of  marine  productions.  The  lime  pcodn* 
ced  from  it  is  not  bad,  though  npt  in  general  so  good  ss 
from  tka  stonem  Cumbernauld  and  Kirkpttriek.  Ihteta* 
ni(tdy  it  is  foui4  chiefly  in  plft9«t  remoitfroiiicoil  ( ai^ 
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ottemiitB,  however,  have  been  made  to  bmrn  it  with  peat*  Min^k 
Thu  has  at  several  places  been  dooe  with  success^  both 
bjr  stratifying  the  limestones  with  dfy  peats,  and  bj  pla- 
cing a  quantity  of  peat,  to  be  occasionally  supplied,  be« 
low  a  large  body  of  limestone  supported  by  a  rude  and 
Open  arch. 

The  third  kind  of  limestone  is  what  is  called  camstontz^  Cao^ 
or  gUnstone,  because  mostly  found  in  the  bottom  of  glens.  ' 
It  is  of  a  fine  iniztiinp ;  the  fractures  are  smooth  to  the 
taocfa^  and  pf  t  greyish  and  sometimes  reddish  colour. 
AH  the  rarieties  of  this  kind  of  stone  are  quite  destitute 
of  marine  productions^  It  contains  a  considerable  pro- 
portioQ  of  day,  and  by  the  action  of  the  air  fiiUs  down 
into  small  jneces.  It  lies  in  thin  strata  embedded  in  tillf 
]Sctne  natura}  sections  in  the  sides  of  glens,  in  iht  parish  of 
punbarton,  exhibit  to  one  view  more  than  a. dozen  of 
ihese  strata  from  three  inches  to  a  foot  in  thickness.  A 
good  deal  of  Ae  stone  is  burnt  for  manure  $  but  it  pos« 
lessss  this  uncommon  quality,  that  when  thoroughly 
Immty  and  while  it  is  red-hot,  it  mult  be  daked  in  the 
Idln  ;  for  1^  it  is  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  it  will  not  after- 
wards fan  down  into  po wdert  That  it  may  more  easily  be 
slacked,  the  kiln  is  commonly  built  at  the  side  ci  a  rivu- 
let. When  the  operatien  is  to  be  performed,  ^  consi- 
4etable  number  of  people  assemble  with  pitchers,  which 
they  repeatedly  empty  on  the  kiln  till  all  the  stcine  is  wet. 
The  kiln,  in  time  of  slacking,  emits  very  loud  explosions. 
It  b  probable  that  the  stone,  as  it  faUs  down  by  the  action 
(if  ^  air,  might  be  ^vantageously  used  for  manure  with- 
out burtiing. 

In  tiie  parish  of  Luss  there  cire  two  slate  quarries ;  oneSlatc 
upon  the  estate  of  Camstraddan,  and  the  other  upon  the 
estatcf  pf  Luss.    Largf  quantitie%  9f  (plates  9f%  i^uallv 


punWrtort>  sent  from  these  to  Greenock,  Glasgow,  and  Palslcj,  aii4 
large  quantities  also  across  Lochlomond  to  Stirlingshire. 

It  maj  be  remarked,  as  a  sort  of  mineral  curiositjr,  tet 
on  the  peninsula  already  mentioned,  which  forms  the  pa* 
;rish  of  Row,  and  where  the  Doke  of  Argyle  has  a  seat 
called  Roseneathf  .it  is  understood  that  rats  cannot  live. 
When  imported  thej  die  within  a  year*  A  West  India 
plantar  cfurc ied  out  some  casks  of  Roseneath  earth  to  kill  tho 
rats  that  were  devouring  his  sugar  canes ;  but  the  ezperi* 
ment  was  unsucoessful :  and  thus  a  source  of  riches,  or  a 
valuable  ejtport,  was  lost  to  this  part  of  Dunbartonshire. 

The  only  royal  borough  in  this  county  is  Dunbarton; 

it  was  made  a  royal  borough  by  King  Alexander  the  Set 

cond  in  1221.    It  b  buik  upon  the  eastern  bank  of  the 

Leren,  which  almost  encircles  it ;  it  has  a  good  harbour, 

where  large  brigs  are  safe  in  all  weathers.     It  is  situated 

in  west  Icmgitude  4^  32^9  north  latitude  50^  3(/.    It  is 

upon  the  whole  an  inconsiderable  town,  and  the  greatest 

ftumber  of  its  houses  are  old.  As  usual  in  ses^port  towns, 

young  persons  are  fond  of  a  sea«.faring  life,  and  mannfsc- 

tures  are  apt  to  be  n^lected.     There  is  here,  however,  a 

very  extensive  and  flourishing  manufacture  of  crown  sod 

bottle  glass.    But  Dunbarton  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its 

castle,  which  commands  the  navigation  of  the  Clyde,  aod 

.  is  the  key  of  the  North  Highlands :  it  has  at  at  9II  tines 

X)unh»rton  a  regular  garrison.     The  castle  of  Dunbar^  is  a  very 

picturesque  object.     The  rock  divides  about  jth^  middle^ 

and  fotstxis  two  summits  ;  the  craggy  sides  .a^e  finely  brtv- 

ken ;  and  the  buildings  upon  it,  though  not  of  thenasehei 

beautiful,  have  a  good  effect ;  and,  as  Mr  Qilpm  jixsdy 

remarks*  serve  to  give  it  oensequence*  The  ei^ranoeof  this 

fortress  is  by  A  gate  At  the  bouom*    Within  the  rampart 

which  def<»ds  the  entrance  is  tb^  gpardhouse  and  lodgings 

for  Qfficers.     From  hence  the  ascent  is  by  a  long  flight  oC 
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steps  to  that  part  of  the  rode  where  it  divides  iPnoWton^ 
here  is  a  battery,  barracks  for  the  garrison,  and  a  well  ov 
reservoir  alwajs  illed  with  water.     Above  these,  on  the 
lower  summit  of  the  rock,  are  several  batteries  momited 
with  canium*     The  access  to  the  higher  and  narrower 
summit  is  very  difficult.    From  the  upper  batteries  are 
some  very  extensive  views*     Looking  towards  the  north 
is  seen  Lochlomond  bounded  by  rugged  mountains ;  a«> 
moi^  which  Benlomood  is  conspicuous,  rearing  his  point- 
ed summit  £Eur  above  the  rest.     Between  the  lake  and 
Sunbarton  is  the  rich  vale  of  Leven,  enlivened  by  the 
midings  of  the  river.    Turning  eastward,  the  Clyde  is 
seen  forming  some  fine  sweeps*    Douglas  castle  appeaxi 
on  the  left,  and  Lord  Blan^e's  house  on  the  right.     Be* 
jood  the  Clyde  the  distant  country  is  very  rich ;  and  on  a 
dear  day  the  city  of  Glasgow  may  be  discerned,  particu- 
larly towards  the  evening.   The  prospect  down  the  Clyde 
is  ao  less  interesting.    The  river  expands  into  a  large  es- 
tuary, occupying  a  great  part  of  the 'view ;  beyond  are 
high  mountains,  whose  rugged  outlines  and  sur&ces  art 
softened  by  distance,  or  what  painters  call  aerial  perspec-^ 
tive ;  and  under  these  mountains,  on  the  left,  are  directly 
ieen  the  towns  of  Gre^ock  and  Port  Glasgow.     These 
views  are  not  a  little  enlivened  by  the  white  sails  which 
contiimally  skim  the  Clyde,  beariiig  the  produce  of  the 
most  distant  parts  of  the  world.    According  to  Bede,  tbf 
ancient  Britons  called  this  fortress  jiluntb  or  Aldmd  i 
that  is,  the  place  on  the  Cloud  or  Clyde  (in  Ossian's  Po» 
ems  Bakbaba)  :  but  the  Scots  or  Caledonians,  who  were 
formerly  separated  from  the  Britons  by  the  river  Leven^ 
called  it  Dun  Britam,  or  the  fort  of  the  Britons ;  because 
it  was  mthin  the  territory  of  the  Britons.  This  wcMrd  was 
easily  corrupted  to  Dunbarton ;  and  hence  we  see  that  the 
fOdi;  o^  cattle  h^s  given  the  name  to  the  to^vn  and  country. 


left  imriA&ftirtRtax. 

Some  ptrts  of  the  rack  of  DunberlQa  ate  itrnglj  mkf^ 
mttie,  csusuig  m  compass,  when  brooght  near  it,  to  nxj 
cMsiderablj.  ladeed  diis  drcmnstanct  wu  obsenred  hj 
BodiaMtt.  In  the  upper  pan  of  die  castle,  he  obicm% 
is  a  vast  piece  of  rook  of  the  aatuteof  a  loadstoot;  tat 
aodoselj  conneded  an4  fiisteiied  to  the  main  rod^Ott 
no  manner  of  joining  appears*  The  lale  ingenkmt  pro- 
i^Msor  Anderson  of  Glasgow  made  several  experiacnti 
oo  die  magnetism  of  this  rode,  aad  matked  widi  paink 
those  parts  which  possessed  magnetism^  with  the  iix^ 
tion  of  the  p^les*  Conndering  that  the  rock  is  of  the  bi^ 
ealtic  kind,  it  is  not  snrpristng  that  it  ahoaU  be  in  loae 
degree  magnetic.  All  basaldc  pillars  dmt  have  bcea  triei 
have  been  foond  so  in  a  greater  or  less  d^reee.  Thiie 
of  the  giant's  cansewaj  on  Ae  north-east  coast  of  be- 
land,  end  those  of  StaSi^  are  atnmgly  ap ;  the  lower  psm 
of  the  pillars  ppssessing  a  north  p^aritjr,  and  the  hi^ 
part  a  sooth,  just  in  the  same  waj,  end  tcft  the  same  rei- 
aea,  that  iron  bars  do,  which  stand  long  in  an  erect  poa- 
^on.  Indeed  this  might  be  expected,  a /rwr^  frem  tht 
nature  of  besaltea ;  n  coniiderablf  part  of  this  sutatosoe 
consisting  of  iron  approaching  to  a  metallic  stale.— The 
tone  Scottish  thistle,  a  rare  i^ant,  haviiq^  its  light  giett 
leaves  variegated  with  white,  grows  in  ponipderaWe  fon* 
tity  about  the  bottom  of  die  rock,  and  sporingfy  fvea  oi 
tfie  very  top.  According  to  Pennant,  the  Britons  ia  n? 
earl  J  times  made  this  rock  a  fiurtress  |  it  being  usnsl  witk 
them,  afior  the  deperture  of  the  Romans,  to  retreat  to  de 
top  of  craggy  inaccessible  moantains^  to  forests  and  nxMt 
on  the  shores  of  the  sea.  Boethius^  however,  asserts  tbt 
the  Scots  or  ancient  Caledomans  were  possessed  of  * 
some  ages  prior  to  the  Briton^  and  that  it  resisted  all  tbi 
eibrts  of  Agricda,  who  besieged  it.  It  is  vioiaAtMOj  t 
fprt  of  great  antiquiQr  (  for  the  venerable  Bede  ebsertti, 


that  it  was  Ae  ttroogest  fortification  posaested  by  the  Bri*p«*artM^ 
toiia  in  bis  days*  la  former  days  it  waf  deemed  {mpreg* 
BaUe«  Hikory,  howerer,  zaforma  ns^  that  it  was  redu- 
ced by  fiunine  in  the  reign  of  Egbert,  king  of  Northuna- 
berlaiidy  in  the  year  156,  and  by  escalade  in  1571.  Thia 
being  a  bold  and  ttngnlar  enterprise,  we  may  take  the  K« 
berty  of  relating  it  at  some  length,  as  it  may  be  amusing 
to  those  not  well  acquainted  with  Scottish  history.  At 
that  time  Lord.  FIteming  was  governor  pi  the  £ott  byCiptav^cC 
commission  from  the  banished  queen.  It  was  the  oeify^^^^'^^ 
place  of  strength  of  which  the  unfortunate  Maxy  retained 
pcaaessioR  ;  and  its  retention  was  looked  iq>on  as  an  ob« 
jcct  of  importance  by  her  friends,  as  it  was  the  most  con* 
Tenient  place  in  the  kingdom  lo  land  any  foreign  force 
that  might  be  sent  to  her  assistance.  The  strength  of.  the 
place  rendered  Lord  Fleeming  \nofe  secure  than  he  ought 
to  haire  been,  ooosiderittg  its  importaner.  He  boasted  to 
tiie  king  ol  France^  that  he  heU  in  his  hands  the  fetters  of 
Scotland;  and  in^ienever  the  French  had  leisure  from  other 
wars^  if  they  would  lend  htm  a  little  assistance,  he  could 
tmmij  put  them  on,  and  bring  die  whole  kingdom  under 
their  power.  This  confidence  of  thegoTemor  was  increased 
hj  the  treach^y  of  the  garrison  at  Edinburgh  castle,  wh« 
had  lately  revolted.  The  sickness  of  die  regent,  also^ 
who  was  severely  affiicted  with  the  gout,  and  at  that  tiiiiit 
mudi  hurt  by  a  fall  from  his  horae,  was  a  drcumstaoee 
not  calenlatcd  to  abate  it.  He  was  likewise  encouraged 
bj  a  truce  obtained  £or  them  by  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Eng« 
Innd^  which  waa  to  expire  the  last  day  of  Mkrch.  These 
eoosidera^ions  rendered  him  and  his  garrison  so  secure 
aad  nej^gent,  that  they  frequently  spept  the  whole  night 
w  riot  and  festivity  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Dunbar^ 
ton,  with  die  sasne  thoughtlessness  as  if  the  country  hgdl 
•i^oyed  the  moat  pteAyund peace.   Th^ plant 
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P«*wtca,  the  gmrrisoQ  was  first  suggested  to  the  regent,  then  at 
Glasgow,  bj  m  common  soldier,  who  had  served  in  the 
fortress,  but  had  been  disgusted  bj  what  he  supposed  to 
be  ill  usage.  While  he  lived  in  the  garrison,  his  wife 
'  used  often  to  visit  him ;  and'being  accused  (perhaps  not 
unjusdy)  of  theft,  was  punished  hj  order  of  the  governor. 
Her  husband,  as  Buchanan  observes,  being  an  uxorious 
man,  and  persuaded  of  her  innocence,  Immed  with  re- 
irenge ;  he  deserted  to  Ac  regent,  and  promised,  that  if 
he  would  assign  a  small  partjr  to  follow  him,  he  would 
make  him  master  of  the  fortress.  The  regent,  though  he 
saw  the  importance  of  possesring  the  cistle,  at  first  hesita- 
ted firom  want  of  confidence  in  the  man,  or  in  the  means 
which  hr  proposed.  This  being  perceived  bj  the  soldier, 
he  inttantlj  said,  that  as  thej  seemed  to  distrust  him,  he 
would  go  himself,  and  be  the  irst  man  to  reach  the  walk. 
V  If  jou  wiU  foUow  me,"  said  he  with  soldierlike  bhmt- 
ness,  **  I  win  make  jou  masteri  of  the  jdace  ;  but  if  jour 
hearts  fail  70U,  then  let  it  alone.'*  The  man  appeared 
confident  and  resolute  t  in  short,  Ae  attempt  was  deemed 
worth  hazarding ;  it  being  (bought  proper  to  risk  almost 
any  danger  for  such  a  prize.  IThe  expedition  was  com- 
mitted to  Captain  Craufbrd,  a  bold  and  expellent  soldier* 
'  Hie  first  of  April  was  the  daj  fixed  on  for  the  execution 
of  this  daring  attempt ;  as  the  truce  granted  to  the  rebeb 
through  the  mediation  of  the  queen  of  Ei^glabd  would 
then  have  expired.  In  the  mean  time  ladders  and  othci 
necessaries  were  prepared,  and  die  whole  was  k^  pro^ 
foundly  secret.  On  the  evening  of  the  31st  of  March,  an 
officer  of  the  name  of  Cunningham  was  sent  with  a  party 
of  horse  to  guard  all  the  avenuesto  the  castle,  that  no  m- 
telligence  of  the  design  might  reach  the  governor.  Crau^ 
fivsd  followed  him  with  a  small  but  determined  band  » 
tb^  plaee  of  rendezvous  was  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  DiiM 
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boo,  sitiiited  about  a  mile  and  a  half  fcom  the  castle*  ^b^^v^ 
Here  Crauford  informed  the  soldiers  of  the  deftign  of  their 
expedition  ;  he  shoWed  them  the  person  who  was  to  lead 
Ihem  on,  and  had  promised  first  to  mount  the  waUs  ^  and 
tdd  them  that  he  and  the  other  ofikers  were  determined 
to  follow.  The  soldiers  were  easiljr  persuaded  to  follow 
their  leaders ;  the  foot  immedi^ly  proceeded  towards 
the  castle,  while  the  horse  were  ordered  to  remain  at 
Dunbuc,  to  assist  them  in  their  retreat,  should  the  enter- 
prise miscarxy.  In  their  way  to  the  rock  two  circum- 
stances occurred  which  disconcerted  them ;  the  bridge 
over  a  brook  which  runs  between  the  fields  was  broken 
down,  and  a  fire  appeared  suddenly  at  a  small  distance 
firom  it.  This  led  them  to  suspect  that  the  design  had 
been  discovered  ;  that  the  bridge  had  been  broken  down 
to  stop  them ;  and  that  the  fire  had  been  kindled  by  the 
soldiers  from  the  garrison  to  discover  or  prevent  their  ap« 
proadu  But  a  select  band,  resolutely  bent  upon  their 
object,  were  not  to  be  repulsed  or  intimidated  by  trifles  ^ 
the  bridge  was  soon  repaired  so  as  to  be  made  passable, 
and  the  scouts  who  were  sent  towards  the  place  where  the 
light  was  seen,  could  find  no  appearance  either  of  fire  or 
light,  which  gives  Buchanan  reason  to  suppose  that  it  had 
been  an  ignis  fatuus  or  meteor  of  some  kind. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  the  night 
was  fiir  advanced,  and  they  were  afraid  lest  the  clearness 
of  the  sky,  which  was  covered  with  stars,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  day^light,  should  discover  them  to  the  centi- 
nels  who  watched  above.  The,  mist,  however,  which 
generally  at  this  season  of  the  year  hangs  heavy  over  ri- 
vers and  lakes,  had  overspread  the  upper  regions  of  the 
castle  i  a  circumstance  esteemed  fortunate  by  the  officers, 
and  by  the  men  superstitiously  regarded  as  a  good  omen. 

It  was  at  the  summit  of  the  rock  that  the  assailants 


?*'^*'<— '  midft  this  bold  attempt  beeaBte  in  that  place  there  weie 
fewer  centinels,  and  their  guide  assured  them  thej  would 
find  a  good  landing*  Here,  however,  thej  met  widi  m 
accident  which  had  nearly  fimstrated  the  whole  des^. 
The  first  ladder  was  scarce  fixed,  when  the  weight  aid 
eagerness  of  those  who  mounted  brought  it  to  the  groonl} 
and  though  no  person  received  tnj  injurj  bj  the  fall,  yet 
tfaej  ficared  that  the  noise  might  alarm  the  centineL  lis- 
tening a  moment,  and  fin<fing  all  stillt  thej  proceeded 
again,  and  placing  their  ladders  with  more  caution,  sete* 
ral  of  them  attained  the  first  landing  }  there  thej  found  n 
tsh-tree  growing  out  of  it  cleft  in  the  rock,  to  which  thej 
tied  ropes,  and  then  drew  up  their  fellow-soldiers.  Their 
ladders  were  made  fast  a  second  time  ;  but  in  the  niid& 
of  die  ascent  they  met  witli  an  unforeseen  difficulty.  One 
of  their  companions  was  seized  with  a  sudden  fit,  and 
ckng,  seemingly  without  life,  to  the  ladder.  All  was  flt 
a  stand  ;  to  pass  him  was  impossible ;  to  tumble  hia 
down  the  rock  cruel,  and  might  occasion  a  discoreij; 
but  Captain  Crauford*s  presence  of  mind  did  not  for  t 
moment  forsake  him.  He  ordered  the  soldier  to  be  tied 
&st  to  the  ladder,  diat  he  might  not  fall  when  the  fit  wis 
over,  and  tumbg  that  side  tc  wards  the  rock,  they  moDot- 
ed  on  the  other  without  diffict.lty •  Day  now  began  to  dswSy 
and  there  still  remained  a  high  wall  to  scale ;  but,  after  tor* 
mounting  so  many  greater  difliculties,  this  was  soon  accom- 
plished. Ramsay  the  guide,  and  two  soldiers^  reached  the 
summit ;  be  leapt  down  into  the  castle,  and  was  set  upon  bj 
three  of  the  guard.  He  defended  himself  with  great  cou- 
rage, tin  his  fellow-soldiers,  seeing  his  danger,  leapt  dovi« 
after  him,  and  presoitly  dispatched  the  assailants.  The  rest 
of  the  party  followed  as  quickly  as  possible,  with  repeated 
shouts  and  the  utmost  fury,  and  took  possession  of  die 
magazine  and  cannon.    The  offieeti  and  soldiers  of  the 
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gamsoo  being  alarmed,  raa  ont  naked  and  umatmed^  atidPaa^*^ 
were  more  aolicttoiis  aboni  dieir  own  safety  than  makiiq^ 
teastance*  The  governor^  Lord  Fleeming,  slipping  down 
pert  of  the  rod^  and  descending  along  a  bje- waj,  was  kt 
ottt  al  a  postern  gate  into  a  small  boat  which  was  under 
Oe  walls,  and  fled  into  Axgyleahire.  After  die  principal 
prisoners  were  secured,  and  the  soldiers  had  leisure  to  cKa- 
mine  the  path  they  had  taken,  it  appeared  to  them  sudi  a 
tremenduous  precipice,  that  th^  declared  that  if  Acy  had 
foreseen  the  danger  of  the  service,  no  reward  wluitevar 
should  have  induced  them  to  undertake  it* 

The  community  of  Dunbarton  possess  an  ^mdivided 
common  adjoining  to  the  town,  which,  like  all  such  peo^ 
proper^,  is  suffered  to  remain  destitute  of  improvement* 
It  contains  about  200  acres  of  rich  land,  but  is  mostly 
orerflown  by  the  water  of  Leven  at  high  tides.  It  k 
pastured  with  cows  belonging  to  the  burgesses,  who  pay 
Momwlpto  the  to wn's treasury  thesom of  Ls:0:  8  Ster* 
ling^  oMUim,  besides  paying  the  herd*s  fee.  They  have 
the  liberty  of  putting  en  the  common  as  many  cows  aa 
they  pleasCp  Sometimes  th^  rent  for  a  cow  is  ds.  od« 
or  2s.  p^r  ammm^  according  to  the  number  of  cattle  put 
on  it  by  the  burgesses*  It  is  always  greatly  overstock- 
ed. This  piece  of  land,  a  connderable  portion  of  which 
is  now  constantly  overflowed  by  the  river,  was  in  a  re^ 
n^ote  period  destroyed  by  an  inundation  from  the  Clyde 
or  Leven,  as  appears  by  a  royal  charter  granted  in  favour 
cf  Dunbarton  atmo  1009,  in  which  charter  mention  it 
made,  **  That  the  burgh  was  so  much  destroyed  and  da« 
maged  by  the  rapid  force  and  course  of  the  rivers  of  Clyde 
and  Leven,  between  which  rivers  tfie  aforesaid  burgh  ia 
attnated,  Aat  not  only  a  great  part  of  the  lands  of  old 
granted  to  the  foresaid  burgh  is  overflcrwed,  and  the  £oan« 
datioiis  of  sumy  houses^  tenements,  and  gardens  overturn* 


^ilhgw.  ^^  |y^t  also  that  all  the  rest  may  in  a  short  tioae  fitffl  Mi 
be  overturned  by  the^force  of  the  said  rivers.**  It  h 
granted  by  this  charter,  that  diies  or  hthoarks  be  made  to 
'Mnfine  the  river  Leven  within  its  old  bounds.  The  sum 
appointed  by  government  for  this  end  was  25,000  merka^ 
to  be  '^  levied  from  all  the  lieges  of  the  realm,  besides 
12,000  merks,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  readiest  of  bis  Ma- 
jesty's revenues  in  Scotland.''  There  is  no  evidence  that 
the  money  was  levied,  but  there  are  vestiges  yet  to  be 
seen  of  a  dike  or  bulwark  of  large  stones. 

Kkidiitil-  Kirkintilloch,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  is  a 
very  ancient  borough  of  barony.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
cm  a  small  stream,  the  Lnggie,  that  mils  into  the  Kelvin  ;  h 
.was  erected  into  a  borough  about  the  year  1170,  in  favour 
of  William  Gumming,  baron  of  Leindzie  and  lord  of  Cum- 
bernauld. It  still  holds  of  Lord  Elphingston,  a  successor  of 
the  Fleemings,  earls  of  Wigton,  in  the  barony  of  Cumber- 
nauld, and  pays  twelve  merks  Scots  of  yearly  feu-duty. 
Its  burgesses  elect  their  own  magistrates  independently 
of  the  lord  of  the  barony.  The  mi^;istratet  are  two  bai- 
iies,  annually  chosen.  They  have  power  to  &ie  and  im>- 
priscm  offenders^  and  to  banish  them  from  their  towik 
.Many  weavers  employed  by  the  Glasgow  manufiEKrtarers 
reside  here ;  and  a  large  portion  of  the  manufacturing  spi- 
rit of  the  neighbouring  district  has  extended  itself  hid>er« 

yiOagetoo'     The  other  villages  inthiscounty  areofnogreat  import- 

the  Lerea.  ^^^^^  being  chiefly  the  ancient  villages  where  the  parish- 
chnrches  had  beea  built.  Upon  the  Leven,  however,  two 
villages  have  been  erected,  and  an  extensive  business  is 
carried  on  in  the  printing  of  cloth.  The  first  printfiftld  on 
.the  Leven  was  begun  about  the  year  1768  ;  the  other  two 
were  erected  a  few  years  ago.  At  first  the  printing*bnsft* 
nets  was  almost  wholly  confined  to  handkerchiefii ;  and  ia 
these  no  great  variisty  of  colours  was  attempted ;  it  was  aH 
done  by  what  is  called  bhci-frinting.    They  afterwards 


«f ected  copperplate  presses.  These  passes  fimtt  It  first  ,VM>y^^ 
driren  by  the  hand  i  bat  as  they  required  greater  force, 
the  man  who  droire  the  press  was  obliged  to  rest  fire- 
qoentlj.  This  kept  the  other  two  idle ;  for  there  were 
three  men  employed  about  erery  press*  To  remedy 
this,  they  have  constructed  some  presses  to  be  driyen  by 
water ;  one  of  which^  driven  by  two  men^  can  print  firon^ 
twenty  to  thirty  dozen  handkerchiefs  in  an  hour%  These 
presses  were  originally  almost  wholly  employed  in  printing 
of  handkerchiefs,  but  of  late  they  have  improved  them  so 
as  to  print  two  or  more  colours  upon  their  finest  linens  and 
muslins,  leaving  the  sprigs  and  flowers  to  be  put  on  after* 
wards  by  the  block«printers*  At  the  ptintfields  upon  the 
Leven  they  have  contrived,  of  late,  to  do  a  great  deal  of 
work  by  machinery  driven  by  water,  which  was  formerly 
done  by  the  hand,  and  at  great  expence.  Their  calicoes, 
for  variety  and  fineness  of  colour,  are  excelled  by  none  in 
the  island* 

The  principal  village  here  is  called  Renton,  which  hat 
been  built  upon  the  lands  of  SmoUet  of  BonhilL  It  con- 
sists of  several  principal  streets,  running  from  north  to 
south,  intersected  by  others  at  right  angles*  Near  the  OK*  Smol» 
village  is  erected  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  the  cele-  *  "***"*^ 
brated  Dr  Tobias  SmoUet,  author  of  Roderick  Random, 
Peregrine  Pickle,  Humphry  Clinker,  Count  Fathom,  the 
History  of  England,  &c*  The  monument  is  very  lofty, 
and  may  be  seen  from  a  conriderable  distance*  It  is 
a  round  colunm  of  the  Tuscan  order,  and  has  a  suitable 
inscription  in  Latin*  Dr  Smollet  was  bom  here  in  the 
house  of  Dalquham,  an  oU  high  mansion  built  in  the 
stile  of  the  times*  He  was  the  grandson  of  Sir  James 
Smollet  of  Bonhill,  Baronet^ a  gentleman  of  a  considerable 
property  in  this  county,  a  member  of  the  last  Scottish 
parliament,  and  a  conttnissioner  in  framing  the  unioiit 
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vajfet.  The  father  of  Tobias,  being  a  younger  son,  tecemd',  a» 
cording  to  the  custom  of  his  countiy,  onljr  a  small  share  of 
S^  James's  fortune,  and  djing  at  an  early  period  of  li&^ 
left  his  familj,  consisting  of  two  sons  and  a  daughter,  is 
circilLmstaoces  not  the  most  a&ent.  The  two  l»othexsie« 
^ired  the  rudiments^  of  their  education  in  the  school  of 
DunbMrtop>    The  elder,   wfa^se  name  was  James,  was 
bred  a  schc^r,  and  among  his^  acquaintance  was  distin* 
guisfaed  for  his  address  and  those  talents  of  mt  andhu* 
snoor  which  afterwards  characterised  Tobias*     A  prema* 
ture  death  (he  having  perished  at  sea  off  the  coast  of  A* 
merica)  robbed  the  world  of  these  taknts^  which,  if  ri- 
pened bj  time  and  study,  might  have  shone  forth  with 
distinguished  lustre*     Tobias,  the  younger,  was  educated 
in  the  medical  department,  ^rved  his  apprenticeship  to  a 
surgeon  in  Glasgow,  and  soon  after  acted  as  mate  aboarda 
man  of  war.     In  this  capacity  he  was  present  at  the  siegt 
of  Carthagena,  the  particulars  of  which  he  describes  ia 
Roderick  Random  with  so  much  life.     Tobias  could  no 
longev  continue  ia  this  situatoon  >   his  aspiring  gemas 
despised  ihe   d^tdgesy  to   which   his  profession  expo« 
sed  him*     He  was  a  man  of  the  most  polished  manners 
and  finest  address  ;  tsjents  which  seldom  fail  tot.  recom- 
mend the  physician  :    but  with  these  he  possessed  a  pade 
which  counteracted  their  influence.    He  could  not  stoop 
to  that  insinuating  flattery,  so  prevalent  in  the  world,  of 
wluch  even  the  wise  and  knowing  have  oft  become  tho 
dupes.     J$a  mind  was  chiefly  turned  to  the  study  of  life 
and  manners ;  in  delineating  which  he  is  perhaps  surpass- 
ed by  few.     In  this  pacticul^r,.  as  a.  painter  of  life  and 
character,  he  has^refl^ctod  the  highest  honour  upon  the 
place  of  his  nativity,  ^d  must  ever  be  considered  by  his 
country  among  the  first  of  her  sons  in  literary  jrepuutioo. 
As  sui  historian,  he  may  be  inferior  to  Hume  and  Robect^ 


Km  in  refinement  of  thought  and  political  observation ;  but  Vffl»g»< 
when  the  subject  leads  to  description^  or  to  the  delinea* 
tion  of  character,  his  powers  appear  unrivalled.  To  the 
greatest  genius  he  joined  the  most  unr^mittvig  application* 
One  proof  of  this  cannot  fail  to  be  noticed,  which  is,  that 
in  less  than  fourteen  ik^onths  h^  cotUccted  ma^er^als,  corn- 
posed,  and  prepared  for  the  pfess,  his  whole  history  of 
England :  an  effort  to  which  his  narrow  and  stnutcned  cir- 
cumstances might  have  directed  him^  but  to  which  no« 
thing  but  the  most  distin'gtiished  abilities  and  the  most  vi- 
gorous application  could  hsitre  been  equa}.  He  married  a 
Jamaica  lady,  and  by  her  had  an  only  daughter,  who  was 
cut  off  in  the  bloom  of  youth.  After  a  life  chequered  by 
a  variety  of  incidents,  he  died  at  Leghorn,  whither  he  had 
gpne  for  the  recQtery  of  his  healths  in  1771,  in  the  fifty- 
first  year  of  his  age. 

Since  thi:  early  days  of  Dr  Smollet,  this  p^  of  th^ 
country  i^  greatly  altered.  Could  he  now  take  ^  view  of 
his  native  vale,  which  he  has  so  interestingly  desqibed  in 
his  Ode  to  Leven  water,  he  would  no  longer  there  discover 
tranquil  and  pastoral  scenes,  bleeting^ocksj  smd  shepherds 
piping  their  rural  lays,  but  bi^sy  mani|fsM::turers  engaged 
in  most  unpastoral  and  unppetipal  occupations.  His  ode, 
|iowever,  describes  the  natural  beauties  of  the  spot  with 
such  truth  and  e|eg|imoe  thi^t  ifc  shall  here  insert  it. 

Oa  LcTeA's  banks,  while  free  to  roTC, 
And  tune  the  nuol  pipe  to  love, 
I  envied  not  the  happiest  swain 
That  ever  trpd^  th*  Arcadian  plain. 

Pure  stream  I  in  whose  transparent  wavQ 
My  yoQthfiil  lifnbs  I  wont  to  lave, 
Ko  torrents  stain  thy  limpid  source, 
^o  recks  impede  thy  dimpling  course,  * 
yhst  sweetly  warbles  o*er  its  bed 
V'ith  white,  roimd,  polished  pebbles  spread  a 
Vhilc,  lightly  pois'd,  the  scaly  brood 
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Yb  mjrriadt  cle»vc  t)^  OTittl  flood ; 
1  he  springing  trout,  in  wpcckled  pride; 
The  lalmon,  monarch  of  the  tide  ; 
The  nithlets  pike,  intent  on  war  i 
The  lihrcr  eeV-  and  mottled  par. 
Deroiving  Irom  tkf  parent  lake 
A  charminf  mast  tky  watei%  n^akt , 
B7  bov/ert  of  birch  and  grcnes  of  pine^ 
And  hedgf»  flowered  with  eglantine. 
Slitt  on  thf  Vanki,  to  gaily  grec&» 
May  nnmcrow  flodLi  aad  herdo-be  aoan^ 
And  lasses  chanting  o*er  the  pai)^ 
And  ^cpherds  piping  in  the  dale, 
And  ancient  faith  that  knows  no  gniler 
And  industry  ioabrowa*d  with  toil ; 
And  hearts  resolv'd,  and  hands  pr^at^^ 
1  he  blesiings>thcy  enjoy  to  guardu 


Hctens-  About  twenty- fire  years  agoy  a  village,  called  Relefl9- 
burgh,  wa8^ begun  to  be  erected  by  the  late  Sir  James  Col- 
quhoun  upon  the  sea-coast.  It  is  now  chiefly  known  as 
a  watering-place,  at  which  hot  and  cold  baths  have  re>^ 
cently  been  erected. 

Antiquities.  Among  the  objects  connected  with  the  ancient  history 
of  this  county,  it  may  Be  proper  to  notice  a  hiU  situated 
to  the  westward  of  the  southern  part  of  Lochlcmiond.  Il 
is  called  Dun-^an,  or  the  HUofFingaJ,  supposed  to  hare 
been  one  of  the  residences  of  that  hero.  To  the  north- 
watd  of  it  is  the  water  of  Fruki^  which  runs  into  the  lake, 
and  descends  from  a  valley  called  Gkn-frmny  or  Ae  Gltn 

Battle  of    of  Sorrow;  a  name  derived  from  a  bloody  conflict  whiA 

the  M*Ore-  - 

gors  and  took  place  there  between  the  Golquhouns  and  M^regors 
About  the  year  1594,  a  body  of  the  McGregors,  then  a 
lawless  and  turbulent  clan,  whose  property  and  residence 
were  in  Glenerchay,  came  d«wn  upon  the  low  coisntiy  of 
Dunbartonshire,  and  committed  various  outrages  and  de- 
predations, particularly  upon  the  territories  of  the  Coi- 
^uhouns.    These  plundering  excursions  they  several  dmes 


Colqa. 
heiins. 


repeftted.  In  tht  year  1002  Hamphry  Colqtthottn  raised '^^<ni'<>«?< 
bis  vassals  to  oppose  ibem,  aad  was  joined  bj  manj  gen- 
tlemen in  the  neighbourhood,  whose  propertj  had  suffered 
by  tiie  M^rregors.  The  parties  met  in  G4en  Fmin, 
where  «  dreadfb!  combat  ensued.  They  fonght  with  great 
obstinacy  till  night  parted  them,  mnd  many  were  killed  on 
both  sides;  but  the  loss  of  the  Colquhouns  was  very 
great.  The  laird  of  Colquhoun  escaped,  and  retired  to  a 
stnmg  castle  on  the  bonks  of  the  Jake,  but  was  closely 
pursued  by  a  party  of  the  enemy ;  they  broke,  into  the 
castle,  and  fo«md  him  in  a  vault,  where  they  put  him  to 
death  with  many  circumstances  of  cruelty.  This  hap- 
pened in  the  month  of  February.  What  added  to  the 
horror  of  the  conflict,  was  the  oiassacre  of  several  young 
geodcmen  who  had  taken  no  share  in  it  whatever.  They 
had  come  from  the  school  of  Dunbarton  to  see  the  battle, 
which  they  beheld  ^m  a  hill  above  Glen  Fruin,  but 
were  in  the  evening  shut  up  in  a  barn  for  safety.  The 
M^regors  discovering  them^  barbarously  put  them  ^tq 
death,  to  the  number  of  eigh^.  One  of  the  survivors  of 
the  Ccdquhonns,  who  was  now  become  the  chief,  suppli- 
cated the  assistance  and  protection  of  James  the  Sixth  a- 
gaittst  this  lawless  dan  ;  and  in  order  tp  excite  the  com- 
pa^on  of  his  Majesty,  he  carried  with  him  ^  number  of 
women,  each  of  whom  displayed  a  bloody  gt^rment  of  some 
relati<m  or  friend  that  had  been  murdered  by  the  McGre- 
gors. On  accoimt  of  these  cruelties  the  clan  of  McGregor 
was  proscribed  as  *'  lawless  limmers  or  villains :"  f ven 
the  name  was  to  be  for  ever  abolished  ;  and  at  baptism 
no  dei^yman  was  to  give  it,  under  the  penalty  of  banish- 
ment and  deprivation.  Happily  such  times  are  no  more  ! 
The  legislature  has  some  time  since  repealed  these  acts, 
alleging,  that^  the  causes  induetive  of  theih  for  suppress- 
^  the  name  of  Gregor  or  M^r^gor  are  noi;r  little 


ADtiquitte8.kiiowii»  $mA  have  iomg  mmce  ceaiod."  Tke  tribe  il  ts  ^ 
vilued  and  peaceable  as  an  j  other,  and  diadagwdied  by 
Bitiye  virtues. 

In  the  parish  of  Cardross»  a  little  west  of  the  Leven^ 
Upon  a  small  eminence  called  Caitkbill^  stood,  it  is  said» 
a  castle,  at  times  tJie  reaidetice  4i  King  Robert  Brace. 
In  this  castle,  of  which  ne  vestige  is  now  discernible,  that 
favourite  prince,  as  history  *od  tl^tion  inibrcns  us^ 
'  breathed  his  Iftstw  A  firm  vA  the  neighbourhood  still  {mjs 
the  supekior  a  feu^utj  called  d^g^mtaL  This  tax  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  origio^4y  imposed  for  the  maiole* 
n«ice  of  hi^  Majestj's  homids« 
^m>09e4  In  thii  coiintjr  are  two  parishes,  called  New  «r  East,  and 
Wrtji-pUcc  Qjj  ^  ^^^  Kirkpatrick  (ceOa  pairicii).  They  andcutlj 
trick.  formed  one  parish^  which  was  divided  in  1649*  It  is 
generally  supposed  that  this  parish  was  the  birth-phce  of 
the  celebrated  St  Patrick,  the  patron  of  Ireknd.  By  one 
accotint  of  this  personage,  his  father  is  said  to  have  been  a 
presbyter  and  hk  grandfather  «  deacon,  and  that  he  was 
carried  captive  into  Ireland,  and  sold  to  omt  of  the  petty 
jprinces  of  the  country,  who  employe4  him  for  some 
time  as  a  s^ine^herd.  By  the  tradition  of  this  part  of  the 
country^  a  difitrent  account  is  given  pf  his  emigration  to 
treland.  The  Devil  being  provoked  by  his  sanctity  and 
success  in  preaching  thef  gospel,  sent  a  band  of  his  auxili* 
aries^  the  witches,  to  annoy  &t  Patrick.  The  witches  fell 
upon  the  saint  so  furiously  that  he  was  forced  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.  Finding  a  little  boat  upon  the  Clyde,  he 
went  into  it  and  set  off  for  Ireland.  At  that  ee^ly  period 
it  appears,  that  Satan  had  not  endowed  the  witches  with 
the  art  of  swimming  along  the  water  in  an  egg-shell,  or 
of  riding  through  the  air  on  a  broomstick :  they  wcrq 
unable,  therefore,  to  pursue  the  holy  manj  but  they  tore 
a  monstrous  rock  from  a  neighbouring  mountain,  aod 
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^Ifuri^  it  rffer  him  with  deadly  purpose.     Tfaty  missed  Anti^id^, 
their  aim^  the  ponderous  moss  fell  harmless,  and  has       ^ 
since  been  converted  into  the  castle  of  Dunharton.     This 
i^ue  story f  no  doubt,  proves  incontestibly  that  the  celebra- 
ted saint  of  Ireland  was  bom  at  Kirkpatrick,  and  gave  his 
Bame  to  the  place  of  his  nativity.     The  services  which  he 
performed -to  his  adopted  country  of  Ireland  were  certainly 
▼ery  great^  if  it  be  true,  as  bis  liistorians  have  record* 
cd,  that  he  founded  there  3<J5  churches,  ordained  3^^ 
Ushopstmd  St]fOO  priests,  aad  converted  1 0,000  persons  in 
«ne  distritt,  baptised  seven  kings  -ajt  once,  established  a 
purgatory,  and  with  his  staff  at  once  expelled  from  his  fa- 
▼ourile  island  every  reptile  that  stung  or  croakbd. 

The  -ohicf  antiquities  in  the  southern  part  of  this  county  Aomao 
'ure  conoected  wkh  the  celebrated  Roman  waU»  which  here^^ 
Crosses  ^tbe  island,  and  formed  the  permanent  boundary  of. 
the  Komaa  empire.  It  terminated  near  a  fort  which  is  now 
in  ruins,  and  which  stands  on  a  point  of  the  promontory 
of  Dunglass.  The  fort  was  bloWn  up  in  l(j40  by  the 
treachery  of  an  English  boy,  page  to  the  Earl  of  Had- 
dington, who,  with  many  persons  of  high  rank,  were 
destroyed.  The  Roman  wall  is  oommonly  called  -Gra^ 
ham^s  xUie^  from  a  tradition  that  a  Scottish  warrior  of 
that  name  was  the  first  who  broke  over  it.  It  may  be 
eaftly  traced  in  a  variety  of  places  \  and  its  tract  has  beea 
minutely  described  by  General  Rpy  in  his  Military  Anti- 
quities of  Scotland.  It  was  first  marked  out  by  Agricola, 
and  concipleted  in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  under  the 
direction  of  LoUius  Urbicus  the  Roman  praetor.  It  ex- 
tended from  Dunglass,  on  the  Frith  of  Clyde,  to  Abcrcom, 
on  the  Frijtb  of  Forth,  forming  a  barrier  between  the  un- 
con^uered  Caledonians  on  the  north,  and  the  Roman  domi- 
nions on  the  south  -,  for  though  the  Romans  made  frequent 


AmSqui^O'incarsions  bejond  die  rampart,  tbe  cooaeqaciicea  of  ibm&m 
were  onlj  lemponuyy  that  peopk  never  having  obtained 
9ny  penaauent  ettahlishment  northward  of  diis  walL  The 
ditch  was  originally  tweotf -two  fleet  deep  and  fortj-eevca 
wide,  and deConded  bjfinequent  fnrts  or  stations*  Tbe  Ro* 
man  wall  and  ditch  would  evideatlj  alone  have  proved  it 
feeble  barrier  against  the  Csledonians  of  the  north,  had  not 
this  artificial  fortification  been  assisted,  in  a  considcraUc 
degree,  bj  the  natural  stn&ctore  of  the  territory  in  |his 
Roman      quarter*     In  the  $rst  phice,  tbe  island  is  here  very  anr* 
i(^^      row,  so  that  the  frontier  was  not  extensive.    The  fritha 
of  Forth  and  Clyde  proceed  into  the  coontry,  frgm  the 
eastern  and  western  seas,  to  a  gveat  distance  inland,  Icni. 
Ying  only  a  narrow  territory,  which  here  forms  the  cooti- 
puation  of  the  island.    From  the  centre  of  the  tract  be* 
tween  the  fnths,  the  river  Carton  proceeds  eastward,  aad 
the  Kelvin  westward*   The  whole  strath  or  valley  of  Kel« 
vin  seems  to  have  been  in  ancient  times  an  impassibk 
morass.     It  formed,  therefore,  of  itself,  a  natural  barrier 
to  the  westward.   On  the  other  hand,  almost  as  ftr  as  Kil«  , 
?ytb,  a  similar  bog  extended  itself,  or  ratb^,  pediaps, 
^n  arm  of  the  sea,  which,  thoogh' not  navigable,  nmst 
have  been  of  very  difficult  passage.  In  many  places,  bods 
in  the  eastern  and  western  patt  of  tbis  line  of  morasses,  ar^ 
tificial  moundsrappepr  to  have  been  raised  to  keep  the  val- 
ley under  ^ater, ,   The  bog  continued  along  the  river 
Carr(»i  to  the  Frith  of  Forth*     The  wall  was  placed  ad- 
jacent to  this  line  of  morasses,    Inimediately  beyond  die 
tine  of  the  wall  and  its  bogs  the  mountainous  tract  com- 
mences whidi  we  have  already  mentioned^  and  which  be^ 
^ios  near  Dunbarton,  and  extends  eastward  to  Stirijug. 
These  mountains  are  bare  and  rugged.    Beyond  them  ia 
the  valley  of  the  Forth  and  of  the  Kendrick,  whidi  pro* 
ceed^  frcym  tiochkunpnd  eastward.  The  Romans  pot  40M 


iodMtrioadj  the  whole  weod  in  that  vajley,  tbtt  it  nalght^AntiffMtfc 
mffvrd^no  retreat  to  their  enemies ;  and  thej  probably,  Iq 
like  manner,  despoiled  the  ridge  of  moimtainB  between 
the  wall  9nd  the  Forth,  which  form  the  Kirkpatrick  an4 
Stirlingshire  hills.  Bj  the  aid  of  all  these  natural  adrao^ 
ti^es  and  precaotioniy  the  Roman  wall,  before  the  use  of 
artillerj,  might  form  no  mean  line  of  defence.  Still, 
boweyer,  f^hjLiical  strength,  or  fortificaticms  of  anj  sort, 
are  of  little  value  when  not  seconded  bj  coorage,  and  skiL* 
&1  military  and  civii  arrangem^ts.  While  the  Roma^ 
^aspire  retained  its  strength  this  wall  was  a  formidable 
rampart  i  but  when  their  general  government  becaa^e  eni> 
£sebled  by  internal  corruptions,  the  bai:|>arians  of  the  north 
and  of  the  east  conld  not  be  intimidated  nor  resisted  by 
physical,  obstructions.  In  like  manner^'  when  the  Chi« 
ncse  empire  retains  entire  its  political  institutions,  its  cele« 
bunted  wall  b  respected  by  the  Tartars  j  but  when  the  na» 
tional  govemmeat  becomes  cc^rupted,  and  consequently 
feeble,  these  hardy  barbarians  easily  surmount  a  barrier 
which  is  not  defended  by  numerous  and  well  paid  armies. 

Near  Kilpatrick,  at  the  village  of  JDuntocher,^  are  ^^PjT^f'^ 
remains  of  a  Rorna^  bridge  in  the  line  oi  the  waU.  The^^ 
bridge  has  a  picturesque  appearance,  the  arches  being 
supported  by  rugged  rocks,  down  which  the  waters  of  the 
brodc  form  a  pretty  cascade.  It  has  been  nearly  dilapi* 
dated,  but  was  repaired  in  the  year  1772  by  Lord  Blauf 
tyre,  as  appears  from  an  inscription  on  a  stone  placed  by 
the  side  of  it.  The  part  which  is  Roman  may,  however, 
be  easily  distinguished.  Near  the  bridge  of  Duntocher, 
in  the  year  1775,  as  a  countryman  was  digging  a  trench 
on  the  declivity  of  a  hill,  he  turned  up  several  tiles  of 
imoommon  fomu  They  were  of  several  different  sizes, 
the  smallest  being  seven  an4  the  largest  twenty-one  inches 
^Oj^e*  They  were  from  two  to  three  inches  in  thick<» 
^       •  3   . 


^f'*^y*^^niew,  of  a  reddiih  colour,  and  perfectlj  toand*  Hie  ItHet 
cmei  composed  the  sides  of  a  canal  or  labjTinth  of  passt^ 
gesy  whidi  were  covered  with  the  larger  tiles ;  these  last 
forming  a  floor,  above  which,  when  it  was  discovered,  ky 
two  feet  deep  of  earth.  The  floor  "was  surrounded  bj  t 
cistern* wall  of  hewn  stone*  The  most  probable  coajec* 
tore  concerning  this  building  is,  that  it  was  used  as  a  in* 
dorium  or  hot-bath  by  the  rteighbonring  garrisctti,  the  Ro- 
mans almost  constantly  using  this  luxury.  The  stones 
which  composed  the  bath  were  used  in  building  a  miserw 
able  cottage.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Dtmtocher  brid^ 
was  a  Roman  fort,  now  entirely -demolished ;  and  the  vil- 
lage seems  to  be  partly  built  with  the  Mones  which  com- 
posed it.  On  one  of  these  stones^  in  the  side  of  a  oK- 
tage,  the  word  N.  £•  R.  O.  is  still  very  legible.  Some 
urns  have  likewise  been  dug  up  here.  The  particoltr 
course  of  the  Roman  wall  wiS  be  mentioned  when  we 
tome  to  treat  of  the  <county  of  lanlifhgow,  where  it  ter* 
feninated  on  the  east. 

The  population  of  this  county  stands  thus : 
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In  the  northcra  cktit^inity  bf  this  countj,  in  the  P^'i^ga»ge. 
tfish  of  Arroquhar,  and  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Loch- 
long,"  both  the  Gaelic  and  English  languages  are  un- 
^rstood  and  spoken.  In  the  most  northern  comer  of 
the  county  a  few  of  the  old  people  understand  the  Gae- 
lic better  than  the  other  ;  but  the  language  of  the  more 
extensive,  wealthy,  and  enlightened  part  of  the  island 
(s  here  making  rapid  strides  towards  the  extinction  of 
that  of  the  ancient  Celts.  All  persons  wish  to  have 
their  children  taught  correctly  the  English  tongue  as  it 
is  spoken  and  written  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  because 
ihey  are  sensible  of  the  advantages  which  it  confers  in  the 


Lwyn^  pursuit  of  fortune.  The  greater  number  of  the  people Ja. 
the  most  northern  ooaier  of  the  coontj  bear  the  name  of 
M'Farlane.  The  chief  of  that  clan  formerly  reuded  at 
Arroquhar ;  but  the  estate  has  passed^  by  purchase,  to 
Mr  Ferguson  of  Raith }  and  the  ^urit  of  danship^  of 
which  we  shall  afterwards  take  notice,  is  necessarily  hro* 
ken. 


(    wi    > 
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STIRLINGSHIRE. 

The  county  of  Stirling  (andentlj  StryveGng  or  Strive* 
Sng)  is  situated  from  55o  56'  to  56*"  ICf  north  latitude,  and"*^****^ 
from  3o  30/  to  4^  14'  west  longitude.  It  is  bounded  on 
the  north  bj  Perthshire,  on  the  east  by  Linlithgowshire^ 
on  the  south  by  the  counties  of  Lanark  and  Dunbarton; 
which  last  also  bounds  it  on  the  west.  The  greatest 
lengtlkfrom  east  to  west  is  about  forty-nine  miles,  and  the 
greatest  breadth  from  south  to  north  twenty-three ;  but 
the  medium  in  length  may  be  forty-four  and  breadth  siz« 
teen  miles.  According  to  this  calculation,  it  contains  704 
square  milei,  being  450,560  acres  English,  or  958,336 
Scottish  acres,  the  only  land-measure  used  in  the  county* 
The  parish  of  Alva  is  not  included  in  this  description,  be- 
cause, although  it  belongs  to  Stirlingshire,  it  is  entirely 
separated  from  it,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the 
small  county  of  Clackmannan.  We  shall,  therefore,  in« 
elude  it  in  our  account  of  Clackmannanshire,  excepting  so 
far  as  concerns  the  statement  of  its  population.  This 
county  occupies  the  centre  of  the  country  between  the 
friths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  therefore  descends  to^ 
wards  each  of  these  streams,  being  highest  in  proper* 
tion  to  its  distance  from  each.  From  the  parishes  of 
Kilsyth,  Campsie,  and  Fintry,  the  waters  descend  both 
towards  the  east  and  the  west,  and  near  their  source 
they  interlock  with  each  other  ;  that  is,  the  river  Car- 
ton has  its  source  considerably  to  the  westward  of  the 
source  of  the  Enrick,  though  the  former  runs  to  the 
Forth  and  the  latter  into  Lochlomond,  and  from  thence 


Face  of  theinto  the  Cljde.  The  Lennox,  Kirkintilloch,  or  tJoifit 
J^bartooshire  hilis,  hare  heen  abeadj  mentioned  as  rising 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dunbsurton,  and  that,  proccf^* 
ing  toiwards  the  north^oftst,  tliey  a<iiFance  through  tber 
centre  of  this  ootintj  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Stirling* 
Pn  the  north  of  them  is  the  fertile  and  beautiful  valley 
of  the  Forth,  which  arises  in  the  north-west  comer  ot 
the  countjr,  near  the  upper  or  northern  part  of  Lochlo^ 
xnond,  among  the  confines  of  the  Grampians.  The  west- 
ern part  of  the  valley  of  Forth,  to  the  northward  of  th^ 
lL.ennox  hills,  runs  into  tl:(e  valle^r  of  the  river  Enrick, 
i^hich  flows  into  Lovhlomon^.  Xhe  centre  and  the  sou&* 
em  pftrt  of  tl^e  county  consists  of  mountainous  territory, 
inter8c^tc4  by  the  Carron,  the  K^elvin,  and  a  variety  of 
stfeams^  with  a  large  proportion  of  open  country,  and  of 
rtcji  valleys  in  different  quarters.  As  the  rivers  cyiL  to- 
wards the  east  and  the  westy  the  open  c^uQtry  does  the 
same,  and  also  the  mountains  and  heaths*  One  extensive 
moor  stretches  from  Sauchie,  in  the  parish  of  St  Niniaasj^ 
to  the  Bellwellj  in  the  parish  of  BalfroB,  a  distance  of  a^ 
bout  sixteen  miles*  It  varies  in  breadth  from  one  mile  to 
four.  Another  moor  e:i^tends  from  the  vicinity  of  the  ^rilr 
lage  of  Denny,  on  the  east,  to  withia  %  few  tmles  of  the 
^wu  of  Dunbarton,^  op  the  w^t^  Its  lengA  is  about 
thirty  miles,  and  the  breadth  is  about  three  miles..  It  is 
here  and  there  intersected  by  narrow  portions  of  arable 
territory.  In  the  north-wcstem  part;  of  the  county,  which 
includes  Benlomond,  is  a  space  of  uncultivated  landoFar 
bout  ten  miles  in  length  and  three  in  breadth.  In  the 
southern  part  aUo  of  the  county,  a  district,  consisting  in 
general  of  peat-mosses  and  uncultivated,  moors,  occupies  a 
spaee,  from  Muiravenside  to  Cumbernauld,  of  about  eight 
"rulhs  in  length  and  two  xniles  and  a  half  in  breaflth.  Th^ 


whele'of  these   moors  aod  mountains    coQtain    about  Mmmtwn» 
92,000  acres. 

The  mountains  of  this  county  are  either  those  in  the 
neighbourhood  oi  Lochiomond,  of  which,  Benlomond  is 
the  chief,  or  those  whidi  traverse  the  southesn  past  of  the 
county,  through  the  parishes  of  Kilpatrick^  Baldemock^ 
€^ampsie)  Kilsjth,  and  Denny.  The  northetn  ranges  of 
these  last  are  denanunated  the  Lennox  hills.  The  more 
southern  branches^receive  their  denomination  from  the  pa^ 
xishes  through  which  they  pass,  and  are  called  Gampsie 
fells,  Kikyth  ov  Kilpatrick  hills,  &c. 

Of  -the  former  dirision  ol  mountoins  we  have  already  BailaaMAd( 
Bientioned  Benlomond,  together  with  its  great  and  preci.* 
pitous  height.  The  view  from  the  mountain  is  beyond 
conception  grand  and  interesting.  At  the  bottom  is  seen 
the  beautifql  lake,  stretdied  out  like  a  mirror  ^  its  islands 
having  lost  their  rugged  forms,  and  appearing  as  flat  sur^* 
face&  amid  the  bright  expanse.  .  The  thanks  of  the  lake 
^e  seen  ornamented  with  gentlemen  s  seats  and  cultivated 
grounds.  Looking  towards  the  east,  the  rich  plains  of 
Loithian  and  Stirlingshire  are  distinctly  spread  otxt  to  the 
sight.  Casting  our  eyes  from  thence  to  the  south,  and 
pursuing  the  view  towards  the  west,  the  high  grounds  of 
Lanarkshlie,  the  vales  of  Renfrewshire,  with  the  Frith 
of  Clyde,  and  the  wide  Atlantic,  with  its  islands,  are  ^karly 
discerned  ^  while  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  coast  of  Ire« 
land,  blended  as  it  were  with  the  sky,  are  scarcely  dis* 
cemible.  But  to  oae  unaccustomed  to  highland  scenery, 
the  most  striking  view  is  undoubtedly  on  the  north  side, 
which  may  in  truth  be  termed  horribly  or  fearfully  sub- 
lime. The  eye,  from  where  it  first  discertis  the  Ochil 
hiUs,  near  the  east,  ranging  along  the  north  till  it  comes 
near  the  western  ocean,  sees  nothing  but  mountain  upon 
mountain,  elevating  their  sununits  in  almost  every  ys^iety 
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y— **^'of  formatioo.    In  this  stupendous  range  are  to  be  sees 
Boi-Nevis^  the  highest  bill  in  Britain,  Benlawera,  Ben* 
vorlich,  and  Cruachan,  to  the  north ;  and  to  the  south* 
west  Goatfieldy  a  high  hill  in  the  isle  of  Arran,  and  tfie 
Paps  of  Jura.     There  are  also  to  be  seen  in  the  vaUejs 
between  the  mountains  several  lakes  in  Perthshire.    A- 
fnong   these   are   Loch  Catharine,   Lochard,  and  Loch 
Monteith.     The    north    side    of  the  mountain  is  ytry 
steep*      In  one  part  is  a  dreadful   precipice,    already 
mentioned,  more  than  300  fathoms  deep,  and  firm  must 
be  the  nerves  of  him  who  can  look  down   unmoved. 
This  mountain  in  height  is  surpassed  bj  Ben-Nevis, 
Benlawers,  and  some  other  mountains  ;  but  the  difference 
is  more  than  compensated  bj  the  elegance  of  its  insula* 
ted  situation  with  respect  to  the  neighbouring  hills,  its 
form  being  that  of  a  huge  truncated  cone,  and  its  appear- 
ance,  from  whatever  part  it  is  viewed,  much  more  noUe 
and  magnificent  thsui  that  of  the  hills  above  mentioned. 
.  The  lower  parts  of  the  mountain,  on  the  side  next  the 
lake,   are  finelj    skirted   with  wood.     In  the   summer 
months  this  mountain  is  visited  hy  strangers  from  everjr 
quarter  of  the  island,  as  well  as  foreigners,  who  come  to 
view  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  Highlands.    The  month 
of  September  is  in  general  accounted  the  best  for  ascending 
it,  because,  from  the  cool  temper&tnre  of  the  air,  the  ho« 
rizon  is  less  clouded  by  vapours  than  during  the  more  in« 
tense  heats  of  summer.     This  mountain  is  entirely  the 
property  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose*     Plovers  abound 
near  the  middle  of  it,  grouse  above  these,  and  near  the 
top  of  the  mountain  ptarmigans  are  frequently  seen.    A* 
mong  other  rare  plants  the  cloudberry  (ruhus  chamamorus) 
is  found  in  great  quantities  on  the  south-east  side  of  the 
mountain.     Its  blossoms  are  of  a  purplish  white,  and  are 
succeeded  by  a  bunch  of  red  berries,  which  are  ripe  in 
July,  and  have  a  pleasant  flavour.      They  are  much 


ihrte^ed  by  many  northern  nations.    The  laplanders  Monntiinfc 
bury  them  among  the  snow^  and  thus  preserve  them  fresh 
fipm  year  to  year*     They  eat  them  with  the  milk  of  the 
rein*deeri  At  the  southern  foot  of  the  mountain^  'very  near 
the  Inn  ef  Roi^ardennani  are  to  be  found  gi^at  quantities 
of  drostra  rbtundi-foliaf    or  round-leaved  sundewi    and 
drbsera  ttngeltcn^  or  great  sundew.     These  plants  catch 
flies  by  shutting  up  their  leaves^  And  crushing  them  td 
death.     In  this   they   resemble   the   dionaa   mmctpula^ 
or  American  fly^-^ater.     At  a  great  height  on  the  moun- 
tain grows   the  sikne  acauHs^   or   moss  catch-fly,   th<i 
leaves  of  which  form  a  beautiful  green  turf  like  a  carpet^ 
whieh  is  variegated  with  a  fine  ptirple  flower,  and  grows  in 
large  patches.     The  alcbemilla  ulpinus,  or  cinquefoil^  la^ 
dies  mantle,  grows  upon  all  the  upper  parts  of  the  moun- 
tain.    The  sihbaldia  fntaimieni,  or  procumbent  silveri 
'Weed,   distmguished  by  its  tfidentate  leave^^  groWs  ill 
great  quantity  even  on  the  Very  summit*     These  remarks 
ought  not  to  be  considered  by  general  readers  as  unimpor- 
tant.    By  observing  the  plants  upon  which  Nature  has  be* 
stowed  that  hardiness  of  Constitution  which  fits  them  foif 
tvithstanding  the  severity  of  dimate  which  must  be  encoun-* 
tered  on  the  bleak  sides  and  summit  of  Benlomond,  intelli- 
gent men  discover  the  means  of  covering  with  rich  verdure 
the  face  of  a  rugged  and  barren  country  of  inferior  altitude. 
Jby  observing  whether  any  one  of  these  alpine  plants  ii 
grateful  to  sheep  and  cattle,  and  by^ransplsmting  them 
from  their  natural  seats,  the  means  are  obtained  of  uni- 
ting profit  with  ornament,  and  of  covering  the  face  of  na^ 
ture,  in  every  quarter,  at  once  with  fertility  and  beauty-  ' 

Of  the  hills  in  the  southern  pan  of  the  county  the  high-  camplk 
est  ridge  of  those  called  the  Catnpue  Fells,  is  about  1500^^ 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  smd  about  1200  feet  from 
tbe  base  of  the  ridge^    The  acclivity  of  the  lu)k  is  vexy 
VoL«UL  Bb 
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MoiMttlm^CTpkl ;  but  thcj  possess  the  appearance  and  cbaraetor  ai 
the  southern^  ,not  of  the  Highland  mouotains.  Thaix  sur- 
fiioe  is.  green^  or  coveted  with  mos^  pMture  ^  and  thej- 
do  not  rise  aloft  into  abrupt  and  precipitous  naked  peaks^ 
These  mountains  in  the  parish  of  Kilsjtk  do  not  rise  above 
1200  feet  from  the  level  of  the  valley^  oc  13<18  above  the 
View  Iram  sea.  From  the  sommit  of  the  highest  there  is  one  of  the 
j^j]^^  Qiost  extensive^  beautiful^  and  variegated  views  in  Soot^ 
land*  The  first  thing  Aat  arrests  the  attention  is  the  aau- 
zing  extent  of  prospect  that  opens  all  around.  Part  o£ 
at  least  fourteen^  if  not  sixteen  counties,  or  perhaps  ooe* 
hajf  of  Scotland,  is  under  the  eje  at  one  glance.  Though 
not  nearly  so  beautiful  or  variegated  a&  that  from  the 
top  of  Benlomond,  the  view  is  richer  and  more  exten* 
sive ;  for,  being  nearly  at  equal  distances  from  the  Atlan* 
tic  and  the  German  oceans,  the  whole  extent  of  the  island 
£rom  east  to  west  is  viewed  at  once.  Towards  the  south 
and  north  the  prospect  is  still  more  extensive.  At  a 
moderate  oalcuktiony  the  area  of  the  wbole  may  be 
.  12,000  miles.  The  striking  contrast  between  the  Hi^- 
lands  and  the  Lowlands  is  the  next  thmg  that  attracts  the 
attention  ^  If  the  eye  is  turned  southward  from  the  Frith 
tf  Forth  to  Clyde,  and  from  Pentland  and  Galloway  to 
the  Ochil  and  Kilpatrick  bills,,  the  whole  seems  one  ex* 
tended  fertile  plain.  Nothing  can  possibly  be  a  more  stri« 
king  contrast  to  this  than  the  prospea  to  the  north.  For 
S^vQoty  or  eighty  miles  it  appears  to  be  ai^  ^ndl^css  suc- 
cession, of  bill  upon  hill,  overtopping  one  another  till 
they  are  k>st  in  the  dista,n«e  of  the  prospect,,  and  blende 
ed  with  the  blue  clouds  or  azure  sky.  In  a  foggy  day 
or  frosty  morning  the  prospect  is  truly  picturesque. 
Being  raised  entirely  above  the  fog,  the  whole  pkin  to 
the  south  appears  Uke  the  sea  in  a  calm,  while  the  hills 
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«tt  ibe  florth  seem  to  rise  like  islands  out  of  the  mido.  cv  Witert. 
^e  the  tumultiious  waves  of  the  ocean  in  a  storm. 

Of  therirtrs  in  this  ^owtj  the  F«rth  is  the  ishief,  aadFord^ 
inde^,  thoiigb  not  t!^  largest,  it  has  always  been  ac- 
punted  the  n|o$t  dktinguished  of  the  Scottiih  riyers.  It 
aiaes  an  ineoooderable  rill  from  de  npsth  side  of  Beolo-* 
aoond,  and  4ow$  to  some  distance  within  the  north- wesi 
Vxders  of  Perthshire.  Speedilj  the  torrents,  constantly 
{lonring  down  from  this  fx>mer  of  the  Grampians,  increase 
it  to  th^  sL^  of  a  considerable  bum  or  brook,  which  wiado  « 

through  the  valley,  and  at  times  expands  intp  the  appear* 
fAce  of  a  lake.  The  Fiurth  has  this  peculiar  character^ 
that  from  its  sourse  4ill  it  is  lost  in  the  estiUMy  or  frith 
which  be^u^  its  name,  its  course  is  serpentine,  or  mean* 
ders  in  every  varie^  of  forms  that  a  sportive  inuigination 
ican  conceive.  Far  abov^  Stirling  it  proceeds  along  a  le* 
▼ed  tract  of  an  alluvial  territory  or  d^ltaknd^  wl^ich  thero 
is  every  reas<m  to  believe  ivfu  in  n  former  period  an  ap- 
pendage of  Uie  ocean,  but  from  which  that  .element  hat 
been  expelled  in  jconsequenee  of  tbe  gra4ual  4rpositation  of 
soil  brought  from  the  upp^  territory,  here  allowed  slowly 
to  subride,  in  oonsequeufie  pf  tboTea^tion  of  the  tid^s,,  til} 
it  has  gradually  formed  an  extensive  plam,  consisting  of 
what  is  in  Soothuiddenpminated  carse  lands.  This  river 
is  navigable  up  t6  the  town  of  Stirling  for  vessels  of  se* 
▼cnty  tons  burden ;  but  from  Stirling  downward  to  Alloa, 
whidi  in  n  direct  liipe  is  only  a  distance  of  six  miles,  tho 
windings  oi  the  iiTftx  are  so  singularly  intricate,,  and  if 
takes  sucl)  jtrang^  peninsulating  sweeps^  that  the  saxne  dis^ 
taoce  by  water  is  nearly  twenty  miles.  At  Alio?  the  river 
is  one-^ha)f  mik  broad;  at  Stirling  it  is  contained  within 
the  four  surches  pf  a  bridge.  Aleng  the  whole  of  this^intrit 
cate  channel  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  tide  continually  mu| 
|)if  9ttl  with  its  waters^  and  stif  ujn^  the  mud^.  so  tltat4t  jjl^ 
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.  ^*^*^.  ^^  impote  streaiA.  It  is  of  little  use  ift  ntrigfltttm,  Be-* 
cause  if  vessels  were  to  trust  to  their  sails  aloQc,  thcf 
woitld  be  nnder  the  necessity  of  wutmg  tot  every  wind 
round  the  compass,  and  that  more  than  <m«e  or  twice. 
CarrMk  The  river  Carroa  rrses  in  the  centre  of  the  county^  and 
nmning  eastward  enters  <he  Frith  of  Forth  aboat  Area 
Allies  from  Falkirk.  In  its  whole  length  it  is,  as  its  nafiie 
denotes>  a  wfendiog  stream^  and  ^  the  bonny  links  of  Garroa 
Water''  are  deservedly  celebrated.^  At  no-  groat  distance 
from  its  source  it  enters  the  Carron  bog  or  meadow,  and 
for  upwards  of  three  English  miles  it  flows  in  a  slow  ser« 
pentine  course  over  one  of  the  tnest  and  most  fertile  tracts 
of  natural  meadow  that  is  perhaps  to  be  seen  in  the  island. 
This  irtitt  contams  upwards  of  1000  Scottish  acres  in  one 
eontinned  plain,  bi  summer^  from  the  adjoining  heigfatSr 
twenty  or  thirty  diflerent  parties  of  people  are  to  be  seen 
employed  upon  it  in  hay- making  ;  and  during  winter  ^ 
rivfer  is  indttstriottsly  led  over  its  whole  extent  to  fertifiaa 
k  for  the  ensuing  crop.  In  both  sihiations  it  afibnls  a  plea« 
sing  object,  amidsi  the  bleakness  of  the  sturoondiiig  kSly 
tountry.  Leaving  dre  Carron  bog,  the  river  mahes  over 
iht  Auchinlilie  Lin  or  Spent,  a  tremendous  ohAtaract;  af- 
ter which  it  proceeds  In  a  more  tjutet  eourse^-mnd  is  navi* 
gable  to  the  village  of  Carron  Shore.  Like  all  the 
in  this  interesting  district,  its  waters  have  beeh  often : 
ed  with  blood.  In  the  poems  of  Ossian  the  banks  ef  the 
Carron  form  the  scene  of  hostility  between  the  Komaas 
and  the  independent  tribes  of  the  north*  The  ancient  ba}«> 
lad  of  Gil  Morice,  the  story  of  which  has  been  fbrmed 
into  flic  tclebrated  tragieJy  of  Douglas,  represaits  die 
snothtr  of  the  unfortunate  young  hero  as  haWng  ••  lived 
6n  Carron  side.**  In  the  lower  part  of  its  conrse,  as  well 
as  in  the  upper  district,  the  Carron  frequently  overflows 
tiietetrxtorynearits  banks.  '  5ome  ofthelow^lying  lands 
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^  tiie  banks  of  the  Forth  are  subjeetedta  ibt  #TerfloW-  Vatot. 
ings  of  the  river.  A  considerable  farm,  called  BM-fotm 
momghi^  probafalj  frotn  it»  being  gained  from  the  Forth,  ^ 
it  particiilatlj  subject  to  this  inconvenience.  Hie  waU 
with  which  it  is  surrounded  has  sometimes  been  broken 
^wn  bj  ^  weight  of  the  water,  and  the  greater  part 
«f  the  hnd  overflowed.  The  Carron^  throughout  iu 
whole  courtey  is  celebrated  for  the  quantity,  quality, 
smd  nie  of  its  trout.  The  ^endless  variety  of  alternate 
pool  and  strean^  and  the  openness  of  its  banks,  coa^ 
cvr  in  rendering  it  the  favourite  retreat  of  the  angler  \ 
iasomneh  that  people  of  all  ranks,  mnd  from  a  considen- 
«ble  distance,  resort  to  it  in  the  fishing  season  \  and  there 
|t  wcuwdf  a  shepberd  or  peasant  on  its  banks  who  is  not 
councnt  in  this  art,  and  eager  in  the  parsnit  of  .it.  It  is 
•aic^  however,  that  fish  are  not  so  abundant  in  this  and 
other  stFiams  as  ficmnerly,  in  ccoseqaence,  it  is  thought^ 
cf  the  use  ef  liaae  as  a  manure,  or  of  the  cultivation  of  flax, 
wbieh  being  steeped  in  the  rills  and  rivulets,  pollutes  the 
ftreams,  and  renders  them  hnrtful  to  tcout  and  all  other 
fish.  As  few  or  no  proprietors  reside  near  the  upper  part 
•f  the  river,  fishing  becomes  a  oommon  privilege ;  and 
drag'-nets,  or  pock-nets,  that  is,  nets  in  form  of  a  bag,  are 
•ftoi  used,  by  which  the  larger  fish  are  destroyed. 

Bannockbum  is  more  celebrated  in  history  than  tmpor-Banaodbi 
Sant  as  a  river,  being  only  a  small  stream  or  bom,  ^^  its^^*^ 
•aaae  implies.  It  belongs  chiefly  to  the  parish  of  St  Ni* 
loan's,  and  liset  either  from  the  high  lands  in  the  north* 
west  of  that  parish,  or  from  a  lake  within  it  called  Lock 
Cmkir^  which  is  aboot  two  miles  in  circumference,  and 
abonnds  with  perches  and  eels.  Bannockbnm,  for  what 
leason  w^  know  not,  receives  its  name  from  ihtpanU  €u 
jwrafaKr  of  the  Romans.   Unleavened  cakes,  toasted  in  tbfif 


^  Wttagj.  tshe^  et  upon  an  inm  pfatte  called  %girikf  are.  naualel 
^onMci/in  Scotland* 

Avoo.  A  stream  called  Av^n  has  its  riae  from  aotfie  lakes  iit 
the  south-eastern  comer  of  this  cmintj-  and  in  Ifae  ad» 
joining.parish  of  Gumbemaiild.  It  passes  off  to  the  east* 
ward,  and  forms  apart  of  the  boondarj between  diis  ooon* 
Xj  and  Linlithgowshire. 

jEorick.  The  river  Enrick  has  its  source  in  the  parish  of  Fintrf, 
and,  as  formerly  mentioned^  flows  westward  into  Lochlok 
mood.  Rising  from  the  hill  of Tintrj,  it  flows  eastward 
to  a  short  distance,  and  thereafter  suddenly  tuma  to  At 
south,  and  after  two  miles,  bending  into  the  direction  of 
due  west,  it  rushes  over  what  is  called  the  Zaa^  of¥m» 
try  i  a  cataract  of  niacty-oae  feet  in  height,  over  wfaich 
the  river  suddenly  pours  its  whole  stieam>  forming  in 
rainy  weather,  or  after  a  thunder«4hower^  a  watci-fal  of  aa 
^nean  magnificence.  The  river  afterwards  pasaea  tbroogk 
the  parish  of  Killeam^  where  it  ezperiencea  another  M 
into  what  is  odkd  the  Ps^  ofGartmu.  This  is  a  decf 
pool,  shaped  Hke  a  cauldron  or  pot,  into  which  the  water 
falls  over  a  rock  that  lies  across  the  direction  of  die  rU 
ver.  The  fall  is  not  perpendicular,  but  is  interrupted  bj 
three  or  four  breaks.  This  pot,  which  is  well  known,  and 
is  abundantly  romantic,  aiForda  no  small  entertainment  to 
the  angler,  as  the  salmon  and  trout  from  Lochlmnood, 
being  frequently  unable  to  force  their  way  to  Ae  soai* 
mit  of  the  fall,  which  requires  two  or  three  great  lea^ 
rapidly  made  in  succession^  are  detained  in  the  pot  or  pool 
below,  and  are  often  caught  in  numbers. 

In  the  parish  of  Buchanan,  adjoining  to  Loddomond, 
this  river  flows  in  beautiful  curves  tlux>u^  the  fertile 
haughs  or  flats  of  Buchanan,  and  the  neighbounng  pa« 
rish  of  Kilmaronock  in  Dnnbartonslure.  When  LocUe* 
/Bond  is  full  in  winter,  the  river  is  apt  to  regoige  to  # 


ifrett  extent  upon  the  lower  grounds,  and,  as  it  gradually .  '^•^^^  ^ 
^ows  off,  enriches  the  soil ;  but  when  these  floods  occur 
in  spring  after  the  seed  is  sown,  or  in  autumn  before  the 
corns  are  removed,  tbej  never  fail  to  produce  much  mis- 
ehief  •  Indeed,  in  a  cold  dinsalo,  lands  thus  situated  are 
evidendj  better  adapted  for  grass  Uian  for  the  plough.  It 
is  even  said,  that  in  autunm  11fS2,  when  these  fields  were 
eoivered  by  *a  flood  of  the  river,  there  suddenlj  came  an 
intense  frost,  which  enabled  men  to  walk  «n  the  ice  a- 
bove  die  standing  com. 

In  the  upper  part  of  its  course,  the  Enrick  receives  thcTheBlanoi 
Blane,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  parish  called  Strati' 
tianf,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  ridge  \vhich  over* 
looks  the  Forth  from  the  south,  and  is  called  the  Lennox 
hills.  The  Blane  rises  from  a  very  high  hiH,  elevated 
above  the  rest  of  the  range,  with  a  conical  top  called  the 
Earf4  Seat :  the  river  proceeds  in  a  south*west  direction 
for  three  miles,  and  thereafter  is  precipitated  over  several 
high  falls.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  the  Spout 
of  Ballagan,  a  cascade  of  seventy  feet  in  height ;  after  an 
additional  course  of  eight  miles,  it  loses  itself  in  the  En- 
rich. The  long  and  narow  sequestered  vale  of  Strath- 
blane  has  at  times,  in  consequence  of  the  near  vict« 
nity  of  tlie  mountains,  and  of  the  heavy  torc*ents,  or  ra- 
Aer  water  spouts,  which  suddenly  hmst  among  then^ 
been  exposed  to  much  danger  from  imuidations.  It  was 
long  said  by  old  persons,  that  upwards  of  seventy  years 
ago,  a  water  spout  burst  on  the  EarPs  Seat,  and  poured 
tuoh  a  torrent  from  the  hill  as  threatened  the  inhabi- 
tants with  unavoidable  destmction.  As  the  Blane  falls 
mto  the  valley  at  the  summit  of  the  county,  where  the 
land  dedines  both  towards  the  eastern  and  the  western 
teasy  a  portion  of  the  torrent  was  discharged  eastward, 
and  thus  the  valley  of  Strathblane  was  in  some  mea:-: 
aure  saved  ^  but  the  magnitude  of  the  inundation  waa    ^ 


p9$ .  BfuuLiiraiBiu.  ^ 

ii^*^^^  always  thoctght  fo  have  been  ejiaggerated  by  fiuDBc^  till 
the  13th  of  August  1195 f  when  a  similar  toireat  made 
its  appearance*  About  eight  o'clock  of  the  evening  of 
that  day,  th^  plouds,  which  dtpriag  the  itCteraooii  had 
bung  in  threatening  aspect  around  the  skirts  pf  the  heri* 
zon,  were  condensed  above  the  Earl^s  Seait.  Hete  they 
burst  and  f«U»  as  was  evident  from  the  effects,  in  cqy 
tire  sheets.  The  Spout  of  BallAgaa  appeared  as  ma  open- 
iogy  whence  th^  bowels  of  the  mountain  were  issuing  in 
water  upon  the  plain ;  the  torrent  burst  the  banks  6{ 
the  riyet  on  each  side,  and  discharged  itself  in  nearly 
equal  quantities  tp  the  east  and  west.  That  which  ran 
west  to|:e  up  every  thing  ^fore  it.  Corn-fields  were  lai4 
waste  J  oat8|  barley^  {^nd  potatoes,  were  destxpyed  to  a 
great  amount.  Much  damage  was  dpne  to  Uie  bleach* 
fields  beloWf  It  carried  stones  of  three  tons  weight  a  con* 
siderablc  way  into  the  open  fields*  At  one  place  it  forced 
a  passage  for  itself  along  the  public  rpad,  which  it  tore  ap 
like  the  channel  of  a  river.  In  short,  it  pre$ente4  audi  a 
scene  of  4eva$tation  as  appears  almost  incre4ible.  It  is 
^oniputed,  that  there  was  at  least  six  time^  the  qtiaatity  of 
water  ever  seen  in  the  river  during  the  greatest  usos^ 
floods ;  and  had  it  not  been  £ov  the  ^c^mstance  of  a  part 
being  discharged  to  the  ^ast,  it  would  have  swqpt  the 
bouses  situated  on  its  banks  before  it.  It  kste^  four 
hours;  during  which  tim^  the  thunder  and  ligbtnii^  were 
tremendous. 

The  Blane,  and  all  the  waters  tht^  fall  into  the  Enrick, 
abound  in  trout,  and  alsp  in  salmon  when  that  river  is  in 
flood,  as  the  Snrick  is  a  very  favourite  resort  of  the  sd« 
mon ;  ascending  the  Leven  firom  the  Clyde,  they  past 
through  Lochlomoud  into  the  Enrick  in  great  numbers. 
I^vin.  The  Kelvin,  like  the  Enrick,  descends  from  the  wm* 
mit  pf  th^  country  westward  i  bat  instead  pf  pro^tding  tf« 


tfnoiKasBfltsr  lot 

fTftrds  Locfalomoiidy  its  conrse  is  to  the  south-west,  and  it  ^^hxeri, 
enters  the  Clyde  at  the  village  of  Partick  hclbw  Giasgovri 
The  Kelvin  rises  neur  the  centre  of  the  parish  of  Kilsyth ; 
in  its  whole  ooarse,  both  here  and  in  ^he  counties  of  Dunbar« 
ton  and  Lanark,  it  flows  through  extensive  valleys,  con* 
taining  in  itsinost  valuable  part  a  tract  of  about  a  mile  and 
m  quarter  in  breadth,  and  four  miles  in  length.  The  ri* 
v^  formerly  flowed  in  a  slow,  oozing,  serpentine  course. 
The  soil  of  the  adjacent  pkih  is  a  rich  loam  to  the  depth 
of  five  feet ;.  but*bcing  flooded  at  least  eight  times  in  the 
jear,  and  at  all  periods  safkxing  from  stagnating  water, 
the  crops  were  precarious,  the  grass  was  coarse,  and  in 
many  places  the  soil  was  entirely  overgrown  with  flags, 
mdies,  and  water  lillies.  Sir  Archibald  Edmonston, 
the  proprietor  on  the  north,  offered  to  the  proprietors 
of  the  south,  who  were  numerous,  to  pay  two-thirds 
of  the  expence  of  straightening  the  bed  of  the  river^ 
whereby  it  might  be  enabled  to  flow  rapidly  away.  After 
BMmy  obstructions  the  plan  was  at  last  agreed  to  in  1702^ 
and  executed  by  Mr  Robert  Whitwprth  engineer.  A  ca« 
afl,  three  miles  in  length,  was  cut  for  the  river,  with  ^ 
lall  of  thirty  feet  in  the  whole  space.  The  dimensions  of 
He  cut  are  various  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  wa« 
ter  h  receives.  For  a  mile  at  the  top,  where  there  is  only 
a  small  river,  it  is  only  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  wide 
at  the  surface  by  ten  or  twelye  at  the  bottom;  but  asitre^ 
ceives  new  accessions  of  water,  it  was  proportionally  enlar* 
ged  :  so  that  the  second  mile  it  is  twenty-two  or  twenty* 
four  at  the  top  by  fourteen  or  sixteen  at  the  bottom  ;  and 
the  lowest  «id  remaining  part  of  it  is  twenty-eight  by 
^teen  or  eighteen.  Of  course  the  whole  cut  is  of  a  re- 
gular form,  sloping  gradually  on  each  side,  and  happily 
paroportioned  to  the  quantity  of  water  it  is  meant  to  dis« 
fharge.    The  undertaker  was  paid  from  2d.  to  2j:d.  eacl^ 


eotnc  jMti.  The  wtter  runs  off  dear,  and  die  cut  is  no^ 
dren  in  the  highest  floods^  above  tw<Ktfairds.  Sled  with 
waler;  the  land  is  completely  drained^  and  preaernDl 
from  inimdations.  The  whole  ezpcnce  did  iM>t  amodot  to 
L*«00  SterliDg. 

Several  streams  ran  into  die  Kelvin  in  the  upper  part 
ef  its  course.  Among  these  is  the  Garrel  Burn,  wh^  in 
m  mile  aod  a  half  falls  over  a  multitiide  of  cataracts^  and 
desaeods  nearly  1000  feet ;  but  the  principal  part  of  its 
waters  are  now  made  to  flow  into  a  reservoir  for  the  sup* 
ply  of  the  canal  between  Forth  and  Clyde.  In  the  parish 
of  Campsie  is  the  Glassart,  which  descends  from  the  Cmp* 
sTe  Fells,  and  conveys  the  waters  of  a  vast  number  of  ri« 
Tulets  into  the  Kelvin.  In  rainy  weather  the  sununits  of 
the  mountains  are  here  often  covered  with  blue  mist,  when 
multitudes  ef  torrents  are  seen  rushing  down  their  side% 
as  it  wec«  oot  of  the  cloud. 

Additional  to  these  are  many  burns  and  streams,  whidi 
pour  down  from  die  higher  grounds,  and  intersect  the 
country  in  all  directions.  They  have  generally  hollow* 
ed  out  for  theniselves  deep  furrows  or  glens  on  the  sides 
t£  the  hills ;  from  which,  after  heavy  rains,  they  rash 
down  with  iheadfol  impetuosity,  carrying  before  them  sl« 
most  every  obstruction  in  die  way.  Many  of  them  in 
their  course,  falling  over  high  predpices,  exhibit  not  a 
few  magnificent  and  romantic  appearances,  and  all  of  them 
contain  excellent  trout* 
LAci.  The  county  contains  no  lakes  of  importance,  uakss 
Lochlomond  be  considered  as  partially  belonging  to  it. 
In  the  parish  of  Buchanan,  near  Lochlomond,  tlwre  are 
three  small  lakes,  Dulochan,  Locharclet,  and  Lochamnsn- 
caim.  The  first  of  these  contains  pike,  and  the  second 
pike  and  large  trout.  In  the  parish  of  Strathbfame  are  six 
lakes,  in  the  moorlas^  part  of  the  district ;  the  larg^t  cf 
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libxm,  however,  does  not  exceed  htlf  s  nSSbt  in  kfagtl^  tiid ,  I^*>efc  ^ 
%ae  quarter  of  a  mile  in  breadth ;  bat  th^  serve  to  be^ 
glow  a  certain  degree  of  liTeliness  upon  adetoUte  region : 
tiieyabonnd  with  pikot  perch,  and  trout,  and  are  frequent* 
cd  by  wild  dncks  and  other  aquatic  fowls*  In  the  pariah  OmtnMV^ 
•fKikjtfi  die  great  reservoir  for  the  canal  between  Forth 
and  Cayde,  though  fiormed  artificiaU j,  maj  well  be  con* 
ndered  as  hoI£ng  the  pkce  of  a  lake*  It  is  perhaps  one 
tt  die  largest  and  most  beandful  artificial  sheets  of  Ufa* 
tea  in  die  kingdom.  It  is  of  an  OTal  form,  fiillj  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  long,  somewhat  less  than  half  a  mile 
in  breadth,  and  covers  upwards  of  seventy  acres*  The 
countiy  around  it  is  rugged  and  uneven;  and  gires  the 
wholes  ronumtic  air*  A  few  firs  are  planted  at  the  east 
«nd  and  in  an  island  near  die  west  end  of  the  lake.  Tbtj 
thrive  veiy  well,  and  add  variety  and  beauty  to  the  whde* 
The  expence  of  this  wo]4&  was  very  inconsiderable  in 
comparison  of  the  sur&ce  and  qumtity  of  water  it  con* 
tains*  It  was  originally  an  extensive  hollow,  as  if  scooped 
oot  for  the  purpose  by  the  hand  of  Nature*  At  one  place 
tmlj  diere  was  a  deep  opening  about  100  feet  wide  at  the 
bottom,  and  200  yards  at  the  top*  By  filling  this  up  to 
die  height  of  about  25  feet,  the  work  was  at  once  com«^ 
^eted ;  and  by  leaving  a  sluice  in  the  centre,  it  can  be 
fiHed  or  emptied  at  pleasure*  The  whole  is  finished  in  a 
taasterly  and  ingenious  manner*  This  lake  abounds  with 
fish  ;  and  if  it  were  not  occasionally  let  out  in  the  drought 
of  summer  to  suf^y  the  great  canal,  it  would  furnish  a- 
bundance  of  perch  and  trout  at  all  times,  and  of  the  very 
hestquali^* 

The  climate  of  this  county  is  various*    Its  western  anddunatek 
south-western  districts  are  exposed  to  frequent  winds  and 
i^emvy  rains  from  the  Adantic  ocean*    In  its  north-wesU 
"^fn  part,  whidi  encroaches  upon  the  line  of  thp  Cr^ippiaiu^ 


sod  ttntLnffisRntc/ 

Cfeate.  some  tf  these*  mbnntunt,  and  particnlarly  Bcnloai^^ 

Betrale  SD  £nr  ifito  the  ilpper  regtoDB  of  the  tir,  tliat  they  iie« 
cesstrilj  experience  much  severity  of  dimate,  and  tie  co« 
▼ared  with  snow  dnring  a  considerable  part  of  die  jear. 
The  high  codntrj  in  die  middle  of  die  co«n^,  particolarl/ 
die  mountains  called  Campm  FeUi,  intercepting  die  deads 
both  from  the  east  and  die  west,  large  quantities  of  raia 
&11  there,  and  the  weadier  is  so  changeable  as  ry^tj^p^ 
rably  to  retard  vegetation.     The  town  of  Sdiiing,  sod 
die  northern  side  of  these  mountains,  with   the  phios 
which  they  shelter,  experience  a  climate  more  diy  sad 
favourable.     Its  chief  ineonvenienee  is  that  wUdi  h  en- 
counters from  the  piercbg  and  Icog-condniied  e 
#hich  sometimes  prevails,  from  the  centxv  to  die  < 
extremity  of  the  idand,  from  the  middle  of  spring  to  dM 
beginning  of  summer. 
i^       The  soil  of  this  comity  is  extremdy  various,  o  oogU 
naturally  to  be  expected  m  a  territoty  so  mudi  diveisU 
fied  by  hills  and  dales.  We  have  already  menttoocd^  in  ge^ 
neral  terms,  some  of  tlMse  sdh,  particularly  the  «zt«i«» 
sive  moors,  die  carse,  and  the  meadow  grounds.  The  soS 
in  the  western  parishes  generally  contains  a  conaideraUe 
portion  of  clay,  that  renders  it  cdd,  retentive  of  water, 
fmd  productive  of  mosses  and  coarse  grasses.    The  sub- 
joilis  mostly  dther  a  hard  till,  impenetraUe  by  water,  or 
an  argillaceous  Kind  of  grit  of  a  reddish  colour,  bloldied 
and  streaked  with  white,  grey,  and  yellow.    The  cars$ 
lands  constitute  one  of  the  most  remaricable  soils  in  die 
eouiity.     They  lie  in  a  low  situation  on  the  banks  of  the 
Forth,  and  extend  from  the  river  of  Avon  on  the  east  to 
Kelly  water  on  the  west ;  a  space  of  about  thirty  miles  in 
length  and  two  in  breadth  at  an  average.     They  are  efe« 
vated  from  ten  to  twenty-five  feet  above  high  water  muk^ 
and  a  small  portion  of  them  is  in  some  places  overflowed 


4t  tiiftei  hf  iht  riter>  The  sdl  is  universtdfy  aSowetf  to 
lit  the  ttllimoii  deponled  by  the  Forth  and  ix$  tribtttat]r 
MUftasbs,  and  totiseqiieiittj  to  be  the  spoils  ^f  the  higher 
grooadsy  through  Hfhiek  the  river  takes  its  course.  It 
MtAj  consisto  of  a  high-eoloured  daj,  a  soaH  ^mntlt/ 
•f  saady  and  a  prettjr  large  mrxtoe  of  once  organtxed 
natter.  In  some  pkees  are  patdies  of  till  of  rarkius  co^* 
kmrSy  bttt  not  af  stone  so  large  a»to  obstruct  the  plough  is 
to  be  found*  The  soil  of  the  best  qualitj,  trhen  dug  first 
from  the  natural  bed-,  is  of  a  bright  blue  colottr,  and  of  a 
substance  resembling  the  richest  soap,  and  sometimes  even 
serves  as  a  substitute  for  fuller's  earth.  In  manjr  places 
die  day  is  excellently  fitted  for  making  hrieks,  tiles^ 
and  a  couse  kind  of  stoneware.  '  The  depths  are  from 
five  to  fifty  feet.  The  subsoils*  are  various  ;  as  a  stiff  day^ 
hard  till,  and  sea^sfaells  in  a  naturaL  state.  These  beds  of 
abdb  are  ftom  afew  inches^to  four  yards  in  thickness  ; 
they  are  chiefly  large  oysters  with  a  mixture  of  cockles^ 
whilks,  and  some  otlier  shells  at  present  found  in  the 
firidi.  Pifttches  of  rid)  and  fertSe  loamy  soils  are  inter- 
spersed in  different  parts  of  the  shire.  Light  gravelly 
soib  are  chiefly  on  the  banks  of  Enrick,  Carroa,  Blane^ 
and  other  waters  in  the  western  and  midland  parts  of  the 
county.  The  general  rules  concerning  the  soils  are  two  ; 
Jn  die  neigfabomrhood  of  rapid  streams  the  valleys  here, 
itt  elsewhere,  are  in  general  of  a  sharp  graveDy  ch^acter, 
and  dms  a  clay  soil  often  commences  where  the  access  of 
tfte  water  in  time  of  floods  ceases.  In  the  next  place,  the 
same  rule  obtMns  here  which  we  have  remarked  in  La^ 
narksfaire,  that  where  the  surface  rests  upon  a  bed  of  whm 
rocky  the  soil  is  fSsrtile,  sharp,  soon  penetrated  by  mois-* 
ture,  and  easily  dried ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  where  the 
^arth  is  foil  of  valuable  minerals;  that  is,  where  coal  and 
freestone  abound,  the  day  upon  the  surface  accompanies 
5 


^<^  thaii»  pfoduebf  ft  toU  of  aioold  »d  retetuive  q^tj,  tut 
ill  adapted  to  a  w«t  cUflute.  The  bifh  mooEaherc»asui 
ether  places  of  Soodaad^  ooaiiit  of  a  moasf  soil,  txotm/^ 
If  loose  when  drjr,  bm  wfa«&  wpt  rdeottve  of  ipotataie^ 
Of  the  many  peat  mosses  i&  this  county,  some  have  been 
fonned  upon  the  kerse  or  low  grounds  adjdBiDg  to  tha 
principal  tiver,  by  the  process  which  we  deiaibed  wbea 
treatmg  of  Diunfriesshire ;  that  is  to  say,  thf  Romanscat 
down  tbetrees  which  fbnnerly  grew  here,  and  formed  ths 
most  formidable  retreats  of  the  natires.  Where  the  moss 
is  remoTcd,  these  trees  are  still  found  lying  in  all  dircc^ 
tions  beside  their  roots,  which  still  continue  ^nn  in  the 
ground  in  their  natural  position }  and  from  trnpccssioas 
itill  visible,  it  b  evident  they  have  been  cut  with  an  ax^ 
or  some  sinular  instrument*  That  they  were  cut  down  by 
the  Romans  is  not  only  probable  from  the  accounts  wbich 
the  historians  of  that  people  have  given  of  their  operatioBi, 
|)ttt  is  confirmed  by  a  circumstance  that  occurred  in  May 
ItCB^  when  a  large  round  vessel  of  thin  brass,  and  curioas 
workmanship,  twenty-five  indies  in  diameter  and  sixteen 
inches  in  height,  was  discovqped  upon  the  surfSne  of  the 
day  buried  under  the  moss.  This  ves«d,  found  i^oa 
the  estate  of  John  Ramsay,  Esq.  of  9chtcrtyre,  was  by 
that  gentleman  presented  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  of 
l^dinburgh,  in  whose  museum  it  remains  deposited  for 
preservation ;  and  in  a  list  of  the  various  donations  pre* 
seated  to  that  socieQr,  published  by  them  ia  \782,  it  is 
denominate)!  a  Raman  cao^'Jiettk*  The  only  mode  £or 
improving  mosses  upon  the  surface  of  the  kerse  hada 
is  that  introduced  by  the  late  I«ord  Karnes,  which  con- 
sists of  floating  away  the  moss  by  means  of  a  stream  of 
'water,  whereby  the  inferior  fertile  soil  is  recovered  an^ 
subjected  to  cultivaticm.  The  extensive  moors  of  this  an^ 
ftb^  ^oi^tries  are  msn%  QbviQUil;r  iiuprotved  by  meatus  c| 


rruaiKosfliu.  ats^ 

jAttDMioiis^  which,  however,  is  a  measure  pf  consideiahle  Agrinl* 
CKpcQoe,  on  account  of  the  necessitj  of  enclosing  thet.,.  ^  ig 
l^ndt ;  and  even  the  best  enclosures  are  apt  at  times  ta 
prove  insofficient  for  the  secoritj  of  the  woods  ;  becauso 
«fter  heavj  fnlla  of  snow,  the  sheep,  bj  the  aid  of  th» 
drifted  snow,  are  en^kd  to  dimb  over  the  fences,  and 
the  hares  also  do  conudcrahle  damage  bj  destroying  ibm 
Sikin  of  the  young  trees-as  high  as  thej  can  reach  ;  an  ia« 
jnrj  which  effectually  prevents  their  farther  growth* 

The  agric^ltttre  of  this  county  is  neeessarily  very  va«Asric«i| 
xious.  In  the  parish  of  Gargunnock,  and  elsewhere  i^oa^'"^ 
the  Garse  or  Kerse,  all  estates  consist  of  moor,  dry  field, 
and  kerse-farms.  On  the  south  is  the  moor  or  hilly  trac^ 
extending  from  Stirling  to  Dunbartcm,  and  is  only  fit  £or 
sheep^pasture.  The  dry  fields  occupy  the  intermediate 
^pace  between  the  hills  or  moot  and  the  kerse-groiUKls ;; 
and  upon  these  great  improvements  have  of  late  been  car« 
ried  on.  Hie  carse-lands,  which  are  all  arable,  are  sub-* 
divided  into  £arms  from  about  15  to  100  acres  each  ;  bul 
from  30  to  40  are  most  conunon.  Farms  in  the  higbec 
part  of  the  county  are  from  20  to  1000  acres,  of  whidk 
there  is  commqaly  a  mixture  of  rough  wet  land  that  ia 
pastured  only.  Almost  universally  the  farms  are  occu^ 
pied  by  the  persons  who  rent  them.  Small  possessions, 
from  two  to  20  acres  are  to  be  met  with  in  several  parts, 
^md  in  the  old  language  of  the  country  are  still  dencmii* 
netted  pffuHcIii.  The  occupiers  of  them  are  generally 
day-labourers,  who  ga^  their  livelihood  by  working  £oc 
the  neighbouring  fsurmers,  or  upon  the  high  roads.  Many 
of  them  are  also  in  the  possession  of  manu&cturers  or 
me9hanics,  for  the  accommodation  of  their  funilies.  A^ 
round  the  villages  there  aire  considerable  numbers  of  soudl 
|»roperties  held  in  feu^ 
.   Jn  the  Kcrsci  wheat  is  usually  ..preceded  by  summer*  Crsff^i 


fellow ;  and  ta,uch  barlej  is  retie^^  and  is  accoonted  9tU 
perlor  to  any  ether  in  the  district*  The  ciildvation  of 
aowa  grasses  is  become  Terj  g«naral«  Pa»  and  beans 
lore  little  cultivated  in  the  high  parts  of  the  covinty,  bof 
irery  generally  in  the  Kerse  as  a  mixed  crop.  The  tor^ 
lup  hasbandry  is  not  eittenstrely  carried  on,  unless  to^ 
wards  the  eastern  part  of  the  county.  In  the  Kcrse  lands 
the  fcdlowing  rotation  is  genmdly  preferred*  1.  Stunmer« 
fallow  $  3.  Wheat ;  3.  Beans  and  pease  >  4.  Barley ;  5.  Htj} 
'  6.  Oats*  It  appears^  from  a  memoir  presented  to  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  by  William  Wright,,  M.D.F.R.S# 
IhAt  potatoes  were  net  planted  out  in  the  open  field  in  this 
aottnty>  or  perhaps  any  where  else  in  Scotland^  &1  about 
the  year  1728^  when  Thomas  Prentice^  a  day-laboarer^ 
first  cultivated  potatoes  in  the  open  field  in  the  parish  of 
Kilsyth.  His  example^  owing  to  the  sacotss  of  bis  expe* 
rioieQti  was  soon  followed  by  several  of  his  ndghbooft^ 
but  little  or  none  of  the  produce  was  for  a  while  exposed 
lo  sale.  His  persevering  exertions^  aided  by  a  laudaUe 
industry^  enabled  him  to  accumulate  L«  20«  SterNog^ 
which  be  sunk  for  double  interest.  Upon  this  he  sobsitt** 
ed  till  his  death,  which  happened  at  Edinburgh  in  1792« 
He  lived  ta  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-rix.  About  twehv 
or  sixteen  years  after  potatoes  were  thus  introduced,  Bfr 
Crraham,  who  also  lived  in  Kilsyth;  cultivated  themitr 
great  quantities  for  sale.  This  gentleman  was  among  the 
first  who  supplied  the  market  of  Glasgow  with  potatoes. 
He  was  very  successftil ;  and  his  example^  in  raising  Ae 
large,  round,  reddish- coloured  potato  in  Ao  open  fi^ 
for  the  market,  was  soon  followed  by  many  fiumen. 
The  cultivation  of  the  potato  is  now  so  universal  that 
farmers  plant  them  even  in  strong  clay-land,' thougfriD 
adapted  for  that  crop.  The  utmost  attention  is  paid  to 
boeing  imd  cleaning  the  crof^  $  and  it  is  to  bo  hoped  thai 


iliii  Welcial  eflEoets  tf  ibu  piMtice^  ftp{dtcd  to  potiloet,  Apkn^ 
^mh  coconrage  hftsbtodolen  to  cxitnd  it  to  other  crops.  \  ^ '  t^ 
In  gciiet«l|  potatoes  are  pborted  iti  ronCa^  tfod  carefuU/ 
iiMse  or  kand  hoed  aid  wctded*  It  ia  fbdnd  that  tHt  ciroff 
ia  idways  beat  bk  ^uaJttjr^  and  moat  prodbctive^  m  laod 
wltere  it  hatsgeter  Ijeeii  previottslj  teared  )  but  th6  pb* 
iato|  if  rqieatsd  ofieliier  than  oiKia  in  aeven  j6ars  on  ihtf 
ianie  ground^  i$  thought  d  aootirgitf  g  crop. 

In  this  cMtttji  da  aoiM  etMilasi  die  £Krtn^lmil4ing^  are  Farrii; 
atittttantial  and  well  arranged.  The  best  situaticin  for  the 
aooonuno^tton  tif  tb^  farm  is  generally  cboscd.  BweUA 
ing  houses,  on  ntatij  estates^  i(rt  two  stdriei  higo^  atid  aci^ 
hsnaUj  cdi^ered  ^ith  slate  ot  tile*  Manj  t»f  the  honsti^ 
ia  the  dar^  «re  of  brifik,  well  pkslar6d  ind  finished 
within.  Foteign  titnber^  whcin  it  cati  be  got  on  jr6«sonabU 
iennsy  is  abhK^rs  prtferrod*  Fir,  tb€  grM^h  of  the  f owv^ 
irj^  ia  sosietiiatejl  amplojred^bttt  socm  perishes^  or  requires 
freqdent  aad  donsideraUe  repair^ |  Bj  the  constrtietion  of 
tile  offices  very  litfle  bahi^tooni  ia  allowed^  titte  wfaold 
erop  bein|;  stacked  in  the  jraid  i  i  praetioe'  whieh  gene-^ 
tallj  prevails  over  all  Scotland^  and  is  sttlended  with  thd 
best  cdnseqseoces.  The  toms  are  t^eitbj  kept  aaore  drj^ 
SMid  better  coodttiAad^  than  #hen  deposited  in  houses ;  less 
ia  destri^jed  bjyemun  when  proper  care  is  taken  in  bniliU 
Inig  die  itJEtdts ;  »d  the  great  et;penee  that  nceciiarilj  hU 
taade  the  croetiott  of  capacious  batn^  and  keeping  thenoi 
ia  repiir^  ia  atoided.  Upon  the  greatest  farms  a  iifUig 
torn  itnd  i  peas  barn  aiie  lo  be  found.  Thmshing  iloors^ 
lor  the  msfst  part,  require  much  improvement.  Thej  are  . 
but  too  generally  fbrmed  of  daj  i>nlj|  and  net  of  planks, 
tf  whieh  overj  thrashing  floot  ought  to  consist^  if  the 
fitfmer  expecti  to  prodiice  a  clean  sample  of  gram  without 
the  thrashing  snaohine^  whieh,*  hoT^ever,  is  coming  into 
yerjr  general  use.    In  the  best  arranged  Cvms  the  buiUa 
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AgrioO*  ixM  are  to  conttrncted  as  to  sonroimd  tke  yaxd,  vhere  lim 

tBTC* 

<      ^      rottle^  well  littered  ddwn,  are  foddered  through  the 


ter.;  a  practice  whidi  producer  the  greatest  qoantitjr  of 
nunusre.  The  jard  is  usually  provided  with  a  dnde  for 
catUe  to  go  under  ia  severe  weather.  The  ezpence  of  tiie 
whole  building,  as  oonrenience,  not  show,  is  prin^Mdlj 
intended,  maj  rise  from  one  to  three  jears  rent  of  the 
farm.  The  remains  of  Ae  old  buildings,  e^yeddlyia 
8om6  places  of  the  Carse,  form  a  striking  contrast  wiA 
the  neatness  and  convenience  of  houses  erected  in  modem 
«  times.    The  old  ones  were  in  general  formed  of  daj 

tempered  with  diopped  straw.  Thej  were  built  upon  s 
foundation  of  rough  stones,  and  the  timbers  which  si^ 
ported  the  roof  were  carried  down  to  the  bottom  of  dK 
clay-wall.  When  the  most  unceoiitting  attention  was 
not  paid  to  the  thatch,  with  which  thej  were  universsUy 
covered,  the  claj-wall  rotted  in  a  season,  and  thereby  tbt 
landlord  or  tenant  was  .put  to  contmual  expence  for  re» 
pairs.  The  materials  of  these  old  buildings  form  a  va- 
luable addition  to  the  compost  dungUU,  the  (est  use  tp 
-which  they  are  now  put. 
EndoMuti  About  two-thirds  of  this  county,  exclusive  of  the  moon, 
is  supposed  to  be  enclosed.  AH  manner  of  fences,  fioa 
high  walls  of  stone  and  lime  to  neglected  quickset-hedges, 
are  to  be  seen.  One  proprietor,  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk,  has  outstripped 
all  others  in  the  extent  and  rapidity  of  his  improvements. 
In  eight  years  he  enclosed  no  less  than  '*IOOO  Scotttdt 
,  acres.  The  fences  are  mostly  of  white  thorn  with  double 
ditches,  between  which  a  mound  or  dike  of  earth  is  rai- 
sed. The  ditch  next  the  hedge  is  commonly  five  feet  wide 
at  the  top  and  three  feet  deep ;  die  other  is  three  feet  wide. 
The  dike  or  bank  between  them  is  four  or  five  feet  broad 
Mt  the  base,  and  as  much  in  hei^  above  the  surface  of 
the  ground.    The  line«  pf  the  enclosures  are  all  stn^ght. 


Mhi  at  right  angles  with  one  another^  and  many  of  them  ^t^^ 
run  on  in  the  same  direction' without  interruption  for  se-  < 
ireral  miles.  The  ridges  foUow  the 'straight  course  of  the 
fences,  far  which  the  situation  of  the  ground  corresponds 
Remarkably  well.  Several  roads  parallel  to  each  other 
are  drawa  the  whole  length  of  the  estate^  and  these  are 
intersected  at  right  angles  by  others*  By  these  roads^ 
which  are  of  a  sufficient  widths  firee  access  is  had  to  erery 
field,  there  being  only  two  fields  between  each  road*  The 
ground  is  naturally  dry,  except  a  very  few  small  spots 
that  are  cut  through  by  open  drains,  which  may  afteri^ 
wards  be  corered*  Large  belts  and  clumps  of  trees  are 
jodicionsly  interspersed,  both  for  shelter  and  ornaments 
The  lands  thus  laid  out  were  all  improved  by  the  propria 
etor  himself,  Mr  Forbes  of  Calleader*  To  accomplish 
suddenly  so  great  an  object,  not  only  a  great  command 
of  wealth  was  necessary,  but  considerable  inconveni- 
ences were  produced*  It  was  necessary  to  dismiss  the 
whole  tenantry  upon  an  arable  estate  extending  to  almost 
fourteen  square  miles,  and  to  convert  the  whole,  in  the 
first  instance,  into  grazing  grounds  in  the  hands  of  die 
proprietor ;  the  whole  old  houses  were  at  the  same  time 
pulled  down*  Thus  a  considerable  popular  outcry  was 
produced,  and  •a  severe  degree  of  odium  was  incurred,  a^ 
gainst  the  stranger  who  acted  in  the  manner  now  men* 
-tinned*  The  termination  of  the  whole,  however,  has 
been,  that  a  large  extent  of  country  has  been  adorned  and 
enriched,  and  rendered  capable  of  producing  probably 
four  times  the  <}uantity  of  human  food  that  it  formerly 
did. 

Wet  ditcb$s  alone  are  in  some  parts  of  the  Garse  sup^ 
posed  to  be  sufficient  fences,  several  of  them  being  teti 
feet  wide^  and  of  a  considerable  depth.  It  is  believed^ 
that  the  extraordinary  dimension  of  these  excavations  has 
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Agricuf.  Been  owing  to  a  long-contioued  practice  of  procnr^ 
\  -^ '  ^^'^^  them  clay  for  various  purposes,  as  faoiiae«>biiild^ 
ingSy  brick'i'maiLingy  Sec.  Their  ndes  and  bottoms  af- 
ford heavy  crops  of  coarse  grasses^  as  the  fnUtca  fi^ 
faftSr  aryndo  pSragrmtes^  Sec.  besides  a  ^onsideraUe  pro* 
portion  of  good  grasses,,  as  poasr  &e«  whidi,  from  the 
moisture  of  the  ditches,  grow  with  great  lozuxianoe,  aal 
in  the  sutmaer  season  are  carefnlly  cut  with  ^  seyihe  or 
uckle  to  be#8t  green^  and  in  Jfonner  lines  aibrded  the 
pfincipal  sustenance  of  the  milch  oows  and  young  catde 
«o,  die  fskrm* 
Honcsr  The  best  horses  for  draught  are  bougltf  Itom  the  con* 
ties  of  Lanark  and  Air.  They  ar«  fed  in  sumaver  wiA 
cfover^  and  in  winter  with  oats,  beans,  hay,  and  poMoes, 
but  ehiefiy  wkh  the  straw  of  peas  and  beans,  fii  a  Sm 
pieces  bruised  shoots  of  fnnpe  have  been  used  with  8Dc« 
eess.  Ctover  on.  the  Carse  landf  rises  thicker  than  on 
Kghter  soils,  and  the  second  euttlng  is  often^  as  heavy  as 
the  first ;  a  third  cutting  i^-sometinopes  obtained*  Fanners 
in  tliis  county  universally  look  upon  the  introdoetini  ol 
clover,  especially  to  be  used  in  the  stable  as  green  food 
for  horses,  as  one  of  the  best  modem  improtiemes^  The 
small  farmers,  till  within  diese  thiity  years,  gave  tbdr 
Horses  no  other  food  in  the  summer  seasen  th|n  thtsdcs 
pulled  from  Hse  growing  com,  together  wiftb  aooie  coaise 
grasses  cut  with  the  sickle  from  the  ditches  and  unenki- 
vated  patches  of  land.  Many  of  them  Vfctt  allowed  la 
range  upon  a  bare  piece  of  « emfinro/  grass»  where  no  seeds 
had  ever  been  sowed,  and  where  the  lan4  had  becA  whoDy 
exhausted  by  repeated  crops  of  oats. 
Cattk.  Very  few  cattle  are  reared  in  the  conity.     The.aiha- 

bttants  are  well  supplied  by  dealers,  who^  from  the  North 
and  West  Ifighlands,  which  are  entirely  breeding  dis» 
tdcts,  and  in  the  sear  neighbourhood,  drive  catde  ef  dl 


ywi  ages  tiMraagk  every  part  of  die  ^^utUry  tof  at  AgricuW 
least  three  ineoths  in  the  jear.    In  the  uplaad  parts  of  the  r 

countjr  9S»  several  dairy  iaiims,  and  the  Airshire  breed  of 
cows  ia  pcefeired*     In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  ' 

mannfiictiinng  villages,  aH  the  richest  pastures  are  allot- 
ted to  tbem.  A  eonsiderable  part  ^f  the  moors  of  iliis  sheep, 
coontj  are  pftstured  iirith  sheep^  aldiost  oniversally  of  the 
Uackp>faped  kisd^  called  here  the  Lintifm  irtaif  from  the 
ftame  of  the  village  in  Tweeddide  where  the  stock  was 
ociginaH/ purdiased^  The  practi^feofpasturing  with  sheep 
BeoloTDaad  and  other  lofty  tracts,  has  eviideatlj,  in  the 
course  of  twen^-fiv^  years  paa(^  improved  the  quality 
of  the  herbage^  so  as  to  raise  grass  #f  a  good  species^ 
and  ia  very  considerable  abuadanee,  where  npthing  for* 
merly  prevailed  but  bad  kinds  of  grass,  and  these  in  no 
groat  plesty :  the  practice  bids  fair  to  banish  heath  froo^ 
all  these  districts*  An  acre  and  a  half  of  this  uplao4 
pasture  are  required  ^to  make  a  wedder  fist*  It  is  like^ 
wise  mnarked,  that  the  hills  of  Catopucg  Fintry,  and 
the  neighbourhood^  which  have  been  pastured  by*  sheep 
for  almost  half  a  ceotury  past,  •  are  much  improved  in  th^ 
qnli^  of  ibc  grass,  and  the  heath  is  gradually  disap* 
pesnng« 

It  appears  firom  the  valuation  of  lands,  in  the  middle  of 
the  century  before  last,  that  Benlomond,  with  the  wholtf 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  parish  of  Buchannan,  was  almost  ' 
entirely  stocked  with  goats*  A  considerable  portion  of 
the  rents,  in  these  days,  consisted  of  kids  and  goat-milk 
cheese*  Very  few  of  that  species  of  stock  are  now  kept 
in  the  county* 

In  this  county  are  mknj  coppices  that  have  been  usedNimni 
ss  such  past  all  memory*    Torwood,  in  the  parish  pf^ 
Dnnnipace,.  and  the  Wood  of  CaUender,  in  the  parish  of 
f  alkirk|  are  ^erally  believed  to  be  the  remains  of  ^ 
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Africttl'  Galedonito  Forest,,  with  which  the  greatest  port*  of  tfdi 
>  country,  when  the  Romans  invaded  Scodand,  seemi  to 
have  been  covered*  The  trees  are  prindpally  oak,  beech, 
hazel,  and  birch,  S^me  of  the  oaks,'  when  allowed  to 
iremain,  rise  to  a  great  size.  Of  this  the  cpuntj  siordt 
several  examples.  The  most  noted  tra»  in  the  wMt  dis* 
trict  wa$  Wallaces  oai,  in  the  middle  of  the  famous  Tor- 
woodi  This  tree,  which  when  entire  measured  twebe 
feet  diameter^  afforded  in  its  tnmk,  hollowed  by  age,  a 
seasonable  shelter,  in  an  hour  of  danger,  to  the  hero  whoK 
name  it  bears,  and  acompanjof  hisbrave  atteiidaals,whc& 
^ttfgling  for  the  independence  of  their  conntty.*  A  few 
-amall  decaying  fragments  only  are  all  the  remains  that  ait 
abw  to  be  seen  of  this  v^ierable  oak  ;  and  even  these  will 
soon  be  eradicated  from  the  Torwood,  as  the  virtuosi  ia 
several  parts  of  At  kingdom  are  picking  them  all  api 
and  forming  Ihem  into  various  devices,  £or  the  gloriom 
memory  of  the  ever-celebrated  WdUace.  Owing  to  tiie 
great  advance  in  the  price  of  oak  during  the  last  thiitj 
years,  the  ^Wth  of  the  oak  is  more  attended  to  than  that 
of  any  ^ther  species  of  wood.  The  most  careful  propric. 
tors  of  natural  woods  leave  j(^tf^«n2r  almost  always  of  od^ 
which  grow  to  be  valuable  trees,  and  do  little  injury  to 
the  coppices  in  which  they  grow.  This  practice  seems  to 
be  gaining  ground.  Callender  wood,  consisting  of  about 
250  acres,  has  for  some  time  past  been  treated  in  sndi  a 
way  as  to  allow  it  to  run  wholly  into  large  timber.  The 
natural  woods  in  the  county  may  consist  of  13150  acres. 
The  value  of  many  of  theoi  might  ,be  greatly  increased 
by  paying  proper  attention  to  the  fences  by  which  tbey 
are  enclosed  ;  not  permitting,  at  any  time,  cattle  or  sheep 
^  tQ  pasture  in.  them  ;  and  by  surface  open  drains  to  canj 
off  the  superfliK>us  water,  which  at  presient  lessens  the  va* 
hie  of  that  kind  of  property  very  much,  especially  whars 


lh%  tek  abounds*  The  alder  (hetula  ohms)  is  the  moat  ^(ticul- 
unprofitable  of  all  the  trees  which  compose  the  coppices.  _  ^  '  ? 
It  commonly  saccoeds  best  ia  lands  that  are  moist.  The 
wilibw  seems  to  delight  in  the  Carse  laads,  where  it 
grows  to  a  great  size*  Upon  the  whole,  the  oak,  the 
ash,  and  the  beech,  are  the  trees  most  valuable  ia  this 
countj. 

Great  attention  has  been  paid,  especially  during  the  lastP^^tatioiiiu 
thir^-five  years,  to  rearing  timber  of  all  kinds.  Flan- 
tatiMis  for  shelter,  ornament,  ;uid  profit,  form  a  consider* 
nble  part  of  the  improvement  of  the  many  estates  which 
have  been  enclosed  and  improved  during  that  period.  The 
laost  of  improvers,  thirty-five  years  ago,  formed  their 
bdts  of  plantations  for  shelter  by  £ur  too  narrow.  They 
were  generally  from  fifteen  to  to  thirty  feet  in  breadth.  It 
seems  nov  to  be  an  opinion  universally  received,  that  np 
beh  of  plantation  for  shelter,  especially  in  the  uplaAd. 
{Marts  of  the  county,  the  whole  of  which  is  very  much  ex- 
^posed  to  the  violence  of  the  south-west  winds,  ought  to 
be  less  than  from  00  to  120  feet  broads  Several  well- 
directed  plantations  in  this  way  have  been  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Montrose,  and  likewise  by  Mr  Ramsay  on  his 
estate  of  Sauchie,  which  borders  on  an  extensive  moor^ 
not  less  than  twenty  wS\fi%  long,  stretching  to  the  south- 
west The  ground  covered  with  pkntations,  exclusive  of 
hedge-rows,  in  the  oounty,  probably  amounts  to  between 
2000  and  3900  acres.  The  kinds  of  trees  generally 
planted  are  oak,  ash,  and  beech,  with  various  pines,  espe- 
cially t)ie  larix,  which  at  seven  years  old  raises  its  head 
nearly  dpuble  the  height  of  any  other  tree  of  the  pine 
kind. 

The  north-western  part  of  this  county  towards  Locb«.|. 
lomwd  is  destitute  of  valuable  minerals.    The  vicinity  of 
the  Grampians  ap|>ears  to  cut  ofi*  all  the  secondary  strata. 
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Mmerals.  pftrticularly  of  eoal^  which  •hooiid  in  dl«  tiillt  of  tfMI 
south,  which  are  more  of  a  secogdarj  SMigtiitode.  Hm 
Mifieralogx  principal  moimtain,  Benlomoad,  it  ehieij  tfimpptti  af 
moSd^**^  granite  interspersed  with  great  ijnaotities  of  qoaitx.  TU^ 
last  mineral  is  fennd  near  the  top  in  inamense  xnastes^ 
some  of  which  mnst  wpgh  sevcfal  t«ins.  These  i^pev 
like  patches  of  snow  upon  the  mountain  even  wh^  seca 
from  Luss.  Considetab}e  quantities  of  micaptoos  sdnatas 
are  found  even  at  the  top ;  and  manj  rodcs,  towarda  tin 
base  of  the  mountain,  are  entirely  eompoaed  of  Ihia  mine* 
ral.  The  shores  of  Lochlomond  are  oovered  with  ivnndtd 
pebbles,  composed  chieflj  of  quarti^,  granite,  v  aii4  mka- 
ceous  schistns,  with  some  coarse  re4  jasper,  agrooable  tt 
the  composition  of  the  adjacent  moimtains,  frwa  whicft 
thej  have  beep  washed  by  rivulefSi  and  polished  by  te 
waves  of  the  lake. 
f^  In  the  north,  wpste^n  payt  of  the  county,  opoa  the  Ea« 

rick,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  Forth,  towards  the  ocotia 
of  the  county,  peat  is  the  ordinary  fiiel.  The  tmct  of 
^nountainous  territory  which  begins  near  Dunbarton^  and 
extetids  in  a  nprth-eastem  direction  towards  StirliBgy  ap« 
pears  to  contain  no  coal  in  ifs  nortbera  part  aboot  f  iatsy 
and  Strathblane ;  but  the  contrary  is  the  case  m  ks  aondi- 
em  quarter,  upon  the  Kelvin,  and  in  the  pariahea  cf 
Campsie,  Kilsyth,  and  towards  the  east,  where  this  cooat^ 
approaches  towards  lAmarkshire,  or  is  only  divided  from 
it  by  the  long  narrow  strip  of  Dunbartonshire  finsMrly 
meotioned. 
T^a^ltic  pil-  '°  different  parts  of  the  hills  r^ntng  from  Donbaff 
^r^'  ton  to  Stirling,  stupendous  piles  of  basaltic  rocks  are 

found.  In  the  parish  of  Fintry  is  a  grand  colonnade 
of  basaltic  pilIarS|  which  rise  in  a  hill  called  Am  or 
Dowfiy  at  the  end  of  the  hill  of  Fintry.  The  mge  caums^ 
of  seventy  columns  in  front,  which  are  (/  a  gigantic  stitsre; 
some  of  these  separating  in  loose  blocks,  otbersapp^trentl^ 


irithout  joint  item  top^tb  bottom.    They  staiid  ^erpehdi*  ^^^^^^^ 
colar  to  the^horizonip  «id  rise  to  the  height  df  fiftj  feet 
Sbme  of  them  are  tquarey  others  pentagonal  and  hexago«. 
naL     A  block  separated  from  oqp  of  the  betagonsd  cQt' 
^rans  ifleasuredy  by  tn  accurate  survey^  at  follows.  * '; 

7eot.liKx  fuU^t^ 
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.  2d  Bitto  .o^  ;     8  6tb  Bitto...^ i  IQ^ 

9d  PitlOoYf  .1    '5r        Itagceslest  dimeter  2  1). 

4th  Ditto Mff  1     3>      Its  kast  ditto... o....  S     3 
On  the  east  side  of  the  ?ange  the  columns  stand^  separated 
pat  from  another  bj  an  interstice  of  three  or  four  inches, 
ThLs  interstice  lessens  gnKtuallj  towards  the  west  side  till 
ttodung  but  a  seam  is  discernible,  and  then  all  is  Uended 
in  one  aoltdmass  of  rock^  which  is  rerj  much  honejr* 
tombed,  and  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  ignited* 
The  moQnlaia  above  mentioned  consists  <^  vtry  eattenuvo 
beds  (^  red  ochre.  '  la  the  pfiridi  of  Stratbblaiie,  Ac  front 
0i  a  preeipicej,  for  the  irpaoe  of  ^  furlong,  is  Kned  with 
stately  oolumas  of  the  same  kind.    They  consist  of  four, 
Svty  aod  slf  ^des,  are  from  two  te  three  fe^t  in  diame* 
fer,  aad  thirty  fefet  high.    They  xhp  from  the  horizon 
with  a  Uttte  indtmation  frctm  the  perpendicular  $  and  sotfie 
tf  tbem  af  e  apparently  bent  in  a  segment  of  a  curved  Ime. 
Among  these  hills  the  deep  bada  of  the  streams  often  dis« 
pley^  in  a  remarkable  manner^  the  meneralogical  coo^ 
atmction  c^  the  territory.     In  the  last  mentioned  parish^  af 
the  water-fall  called  the  Spout  of  B^^gui,  ^  '^trj  re^ 
markable  section  of  the  hill  is  presented.   The  side  of  it  ii 
rat  perpendicularly  by  the  ^irater,  and  discovers  no  fewer 
^an  102  ahemate  strata  of  earth  and  limestone.    Neaf 
the  bottom  of  the  section  are  found  several  thin  strata  of 
idabaster  of  the  purest  white.     There  were  also  found 
fiefir  the  same  place^  asiong  the  rubbish  thrown  up  by  the 
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rirer  ia  H  Ute  iaandatioQ^  some  firtgmoiis  of  tntii&dtf 
iqr»  whichy  whoQ  tried  hj  «  ebomicil  process,  tot&cd  o&t 
to  be  verj  rich  apecimens.  Hht  veii^  however,  whaoe 
these  were  torn,  has  not  been  disoorercd* 
^^^^  In  the  parish  of  Campsieil  abundanoe  of  coal  sidUme. 
Ac  It  '  The  high  ridge,  however,  calkd  die  GampsieFells,  cob* 
^^f*^  tains  noxoal ;  though,  in  what  are  caDcd  the  secoDdiij 
lulls,  this  mineral  is  verjr  abundant.  The  lottj  lidge, 
tmm^atelif  after  the  coal  terminates,-  is  pcioeiTed,  ftim 
the  bed  of  the  torrents,  to  be  coditH>sed  in  the  fiJkwing 
ijiapner :  At  the  base  of  the  hill,  where  the  cosl  oeise^ 
are  several  kyers  of  that  sort  of  lime,  mijDed  with  dajy 
celled  here  <amit<mt,  which  we  described  when  tretdag 
of  Dimbartonshire,  and  which  is  eastlj  bnmctt  i&to  t 
heavy  Ume,  but  n^ust  be  d%cked  while  hot*  Imiadli- 
ately  above  the  camstone  are  fonnd  at  least  a  do^en  itnU 
of  iroastope  of  ejcccllent  fiimlity  (  the  layers  are  ef  dife* 
eot  degrjoes  of  thickneiiil  with  a  sofl  slate  iatervcaiogbe- 
IpuFixt  the  layers*  These  difieceat  strata  or  seams  occspy 
about  200  feet  of  the  jbeight  of  the  mountain.  Coo- 
tinuiag  t^  aaoend,  the  summit  of  the  monntaies  is  cempo* 
sed  of  fifteen  layers  of  rocfc,  called  here  moontm*  b 
the  inferior  hills,  about  the  Glassart,  is  a  large  field  of 
<i09l  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,  at  the  depth,  oo  tbs 
north  side,  of  from  seven  to  fifteen  fathoms,  aed  oatbt 
south  of  nearly  twefity«two  fathoms.  The  ooal  is,  at « 
average,  from  forty-two  inches  to  four  feet  in  thiduiessi 
it  is  covert  by  a  bed  of  slate,  above  which  is  onifonaly 
e  limestone  rock  of  four  feet  in  thickness,  above  which  is 
alate  of  seven  or  eight  feet  in  ttiickness.  Below  the  coil 
i^  a  whiter  sort  of  Ume,  thought  inferior  to  that  sbove* 
The  coal  l^ere  is  said  to  be  full  of  irr^ularitie^  called  bj 
4ie  workmen  coups,  and  hitches,  and  dikes.  The  surftoe 
^  the  ooun^y^is  eatcemely  irregular  ;  and  the  niniersb 


hAfw  ground  appeir  to  folknr  tbe  tapid\  ihrt^[dbdiiacs\MM»>*>' ; 
Dvfaich' occur  upon  Ae  turfisice.    Tbe  nrigliboiixnig  potidt 
4>f  Balderaooky  upon  the  Xdviny  conUjus  likewise-  9hunm . 
jdsnce  of  coal  sad  limcttone*    The  coal  roaemblcs  that  of  - 
Kewcastlcy  taking  tog«^)itr,  and  giving  ovt  a  strong,  hcat^ 
mbea  allowed  to  vest  thsee  or  four  hours  before  being  \ 
stirred.  • 

inr  the  parish  ci  Kalsjth  tiie  valuable  minemls  are-ako  At  KiUydl; 
Tery  abundant.  Ironstone  was  wrought '  t&ere  .bj  die 
Garron  Compan  j  upwards  of  thirty  years  ago  at  Ban« 
too,  and  still  continues  to  be  wrcmght.  It  consists,*  in 
general,  of  strata  which  are  from  four  to  fourteen  inches 
in  thickness.  The  neighbourhood  cX  the  canal  renders 
them  very  valuable.  There  is  also  found,  in  the  western 
pait<^  the  same  parish,  great  quantities  of  the  ball  inm^ 
itOQcs  formerly  desoribed.  Great  beds  of  limestone,  of 
various  qualities,  are 'also  here  found  attt  place  called 
Westside.  It  has  been  wrought  for  some  years  by  minings 
and  is  burned  in  draw.kflns*  The  layer  of  limestone  if 
seven  or  eig^tfeet  thidt,  and  divided  into  square  cnbes  by 
horizontal  and  perpendicular  fissures  ;  it  is  wrought  to 
much  advants^  at  a  Very  moderate  expence.  It  may  be 
wvoug^t  for  ages,  for  the  mine  seexhs  inezhausdble  ^  and 
it  is  nearly  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley,  and 
must  therefore  always  be  levekfiree.  As  it  consists  al« 
most  entirely  of  shells,  it  is  of  course  of  the  best  quality, 
and  contabs  the  greatest  quantity  of  calcareous  earth,  and 
the  least  proportion  of  sand,  of  any  lime  perhaps  in  Scot- 
land ;  therefore  tbe  demand  for  it  is  great.  In  various 
othet  quarters  here  Unie  has  ^so  been  wrought.  Free* 
stone  is  likewise  found  in  abundance,  and  at  a  place  called 
liie  Garrel  Glen,  of  a  quality  which  is  soft  and  easily 
wrought  when  first  brought  from  the  quarry,  but  be- 
o^ioes  whiter  and  harder  when  exposed  to  ths^^weather.. 
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Miwi-ili.  TbeU*  ^ifte^itene  i>  ge«crt%  froci  t» to fiftcaa  fDd^* 
^'"'^^''''^aailkfjBpimm'teiiQirof/^al  tboitt ««  duajr  inches  thidL* 
Tber^  t»  a  Taradj  of  sttlka  tiaingt  from  tUa  «aiti^ 
like  trees  firem  the  surface  Df  the  esrth«  Seaie  ef  theip 
ai^fix,ten,«rtveot]r  feet  leBg^isLfrofDrtioa  to  the  depth 
o^tbe  freestikie^oild  thej  diies  Us  nrndi  ia  dimeter  ai 
in  lengthy  being  of  all  sites  from  sn  inch  to  two  £eel« 
Tbi&c  9»  Jttstlj.esieeiiMd  bj  philosophers  objects  of  great 
cwriosttyp  and  tb^j  hare  furnished  mailer  for  OMidi  spev 
eolation ;  thej  ceaemUe  exoeedinglj  a  petrt&diony  and. 
yet  the  cnbstsaice  is  not  calcateoiis  eartib^  but  solid  freer 
stone  of  similar  teietorie  with  the  circumjacent  rode.  One 
of  the  largest  of  flieiki  is  described  as  nearly  sixteen 
iodiea  in  dtamet^,  and  six  feet  nine  indies  in  length,  ef 
a-oompact  solid  mass  ;  for  the  original  stem,  when  entire 
was  upwards  of  twelve  feet  long  $  but  the  top,  as  is  ge. 
nerally  the  case,  was  less  selid>  and  mouldered  down,  cr 
waseaaily  broken,  when  exposed  to  the  open  air«  In 
shape,  cdbur,.  and  appesrance,  tl  precisely  reaeaUes  the 
trpnk  of  a  thom«^tree»  fasomueh  Ant  ereiy  stranger,  at 
$rst  view,  supposed  it  to  be  one. 

The  coal  in  the  ncigfabenrhood  has  been  wrpi^it  for 
agesy  and  is  considered  as  ioexhauilibic,  and  is  of  Tanons 
qualities*  Soose  of  it  is  brittle,  and  chiefly  nsed  £or  the 
liimace  ot  smith's  forge  ^  ether  sorts  hum  dear,  give  a 
good  heat;,  and  cake,,  so  that  die  vqry  dross  is  valnable. 
In  general,  the  strata  of  coal  descend,  or  dip  as  it  is  edlr 
ed,  to  the  south^fast,  unless  when  nccidentally  intem^led 
l>y  what  are  csUed  kft^J^^ 
Carron  ^^  ^®  j^mth^easteru  part   of  the  oeoaty  eoal  alia 

Works,  abounds  ;  and  there,  in  th^  paipi^h  of  Larbert,  ate  sitna. 
ted  the  celebrated  Cttxxw^  Works;^  ^  ^  northern  banks 
of  the  river  of  that  naaoe.  The  Co;9^|>aoy  has  a  charter 
(or  employing  a  capital  of  L»  ]L50]^000^  d^T^^ttd  into  dOQ 


^iuuties^  and  every  holder  of  ten  shares  has  a  Vote  in  tb^  MiaoeOt. 
jttanagement.    The  Carroa.  Iroa  Works  were  £rst  pro^ 
jecUd  and  establidied  hj  Dr  Roehuck  and  Messrs  Ci*deUl 
said  Garbet*     Tbej  draw  their  materials^  not  only  from 
the  immediate  neighbourhood^  but   from  a  coosiderable 
distance  inland,  or  aloiig  the  Forth.  They  hSTe'five  bh^ 
liimaces  for  the  manufacture  pf  ca^t-iroo  from  the  oa^  or 
ironstone.    They  have  also  a  great  variety  of  fumaces 
without  an  artificial  blast,  in  whic)^  cai^t^irc^  is  melted,  aa 
«t  ordinary  foundericB,  for  the  maaufscture  of  differept 
sorts  of  goods.     Tliey  likewtie  convert  east  or  pig  iron 
into  malleaUe  iron.     The  pig-uron  is  melted  in  a  Stm» 
tj,  where  coke  is  used »  while  hot  it  is  beaten  out  into 
plate»  about  an  inch  in  thidcness.   These  pktes  are  afters- 
wards  broken  into  pieoesahout  two  inches  squsre,  for  Ae 
,miew»iiiience  of  securing  them,  &c ;  and  ^My  4U!e  tfam 
. tfcour^. tA  an  frottpjliii^sr  jxhieh  is  connected  with  tlw 
water* wheel;  and  when  they  are  ptfoperiy  prepared  by 
ibis  operation,  they  are  put  into  pots,,  which  aie  ma4e  #f 
£re*clay,  and  in  an  air-ftimace  they  ate  Ibrought  into  a 
*  welding  heat.    In  this  state  of.  preparation  they  are  put 
under  the  hammer,  and  wrought  into  blooms  ;  the  bloom» 
are  heated  in  a  chaffery  or  hollow  fire,  and  then  drawn 
into  bars  for  various  uses.;    The  mstdbinery  is  moved  by 
die  water  of  the  river  CarxM  $  and  Jbf  a  supply  in  tho 
Sime  of  drought,  they  have  a  ^esiervotr  to  the  extent  of 
about  thirty  acres.    But  as  this  pceeaution  is  not  enough 
in  very  dry  seasons,  they  have  moreover  an  engine  for 
throwing  back  the  water  that  it  may  be  used  again ;.  and 
this  engine  raises  four  tons  every  Jtiroke,  and  makes  about 
.  ieven  strokes  in  a  minute.    If  we  take.into  the  account, 
akog  with  the  people  who  are  directly  employed  in  the 
snanufittture  at  Garron,  those  tfho  are  engaged  in  the 
.  mines  and  pin^  tagetfier  with  those  who  amy  materials 
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WaBxx7iS%  to  the  works,  and  goods  bj  sea  titd  otherwise  InimMS^ 
~^  mtelj  fifom  them,  we  may  estimate  Ae  whole  at  200# 
persoos.  l*he  Gompanj  h  now  understood  ta  be  yerj 
prosperous*  '  Since  the  commencement  of  the  war  occa* 
sioned  bj  the  '  French  revolution,  the  manufiictnre  of 
iron  In  Scotland  has  proved  eztremelj  lucrative.  It  is 
certain,  that  at  some  iron*works  a  capital  of  eight  or  nine 
thousand  pounds  has  produced  between  three  and  foor 
*thensand^fr  annum;  that  is  to  saj,  where  the  soil  was 
•the  propcrtj  of  the  manufiacturer.  Previous  to  that  perioA 
the  returns  were  verjr  moderate.  Of  late  years,  on  ac- 
count of  the  interruption  or  idleness  occasioned  among 
their  workmen  hj  gratuities  firom  strangers,  or  fin'  other 
reasons,  admission  is  not  easil j  obtiuned  to  visit  the  Carroa 
Works.  In  former  times  the  prohibitions  only  extended  to 
Sundays.  Bums,  the  Airshire  poet,  in  one  of  his  tours, 
not  knowing,  or  not  attending  to  this  regulation,  made 
an  attempt  to  be  admitted  without  mentioning  his  name, 
but  was  refused  by  the  porter.  Upon  returning  to  the 
iifi  at  Carroh,he  wrote  the  following  lines  upon  a  pane  ef 
•  glass  of  the  parlour  into  which  he  was  shewn. 

Wc  cam  na  here  to  yiew  roor  warks 

Ib  hopes  to  be  nuir  wise ; 
Btt  only,  left  we  gang  to  heO» 

It  may  be  aa  ivpiiM. 

Bit  when  we  ttrled  at  your  door, 

Yonr  porter  doogbtiio  bear  «t^     . 
^  may^  ijumld  we  to  hall  yet  come. 

Your  billy  Satan  aair.tis.. 


Slirliiig. 


Stirling  is  the.  capital  of  this  county.    When  viewed 

from  a  distance,  it  bears  a  great  resemblance  to  the  cM 

town  of  Edinburgh,  or  what  now  constitutes  the  central 

ridge  of  that  city.  •   Stirling  stands  upon  a  hill  which 

•rises  towards  the  west^  the  western  ^ti;!emi^9  as  in 
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Sdinburgli^  .18  a  precipitous  rock,  upon  wHch  stcnds  the  >^^^ 
casdcy  and  the  principal   street   of  the  town  proceeds 
along  the  ridge  eastward ;  but  the  declivity  is  less  gra- 
dual, and  sooner  comes  to  a  termination  than  in  Edini* 
burgh*     The  principal  and  most  conspicuous  object  iu 
this  town  undoubtedlj  is  its  castle.    None  can  tdl  the 
date  at  which  eidier  the  town  or  the  castle  was  built; 
but  in  all  ages  Stirling  and  Stirling  Castle  have  been  ofHiitorf  ^ 
the  utmost  importance  in  the  ^history*  of  Scotland :  and^^''^* 
fixA  its  Casdehill  may  be  seen,  at  different  distances,  the 
scenes  of  the  most  s^guinary  contests  which  have  occur- 
red in  Scottish  hist«ry«    To  recal  these,  independent  of 
the  name  of  Stirling,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention  Falkirk 
agxd  Bannockbum.    From  the  remotest  agesf,  the  common 
and  eauest  communication  between  the   northern  add 
floothem  parts  of  Scotland  has  been  b^  the  fords  an^ 
bridges  in  its  neighbourhood.    Hence  the  possession  of  it 
has  ever  been  reckoned  of  the  greatest  consequence  by 
those  who  sought  to  be  masters  of  S<;otland.     Buchanni|Q 
mentioiis  it  again  and  again  so  early  as  the  ninth  cehtufy^ 
but  gives  no  description  of  it ;  and  to  throw  any  light  up- 
on this  subject  firom  the,  town's  charters  is.  impossible^ 
The  most  ancient  of  these  records  is  granted  by  Alexan- 
der the  First,  and  is  dated  at  Kincardine,  the  I8th  of  Ains 
gust,  in  the  twelfth  year  of  hit  reign  ;  whereas  thdre  is 
reason  to  believe  that  StirliAg  had  be^n  incorjporated  long 
before,  as  the  charter  of  Alexander  is  not  a  diarter  of  e- 
\^:ectioo,  but  only  confers  some  additional  privileges  on  tfao 
burghers  and  fireemen.    Alexander  the  First,  who  granted 
.this  charter,  ascended  the  throne  asmo  1107,  and  reignod 
seventeen  years.    It  therefore  bears  date  in  1120.    About 
-the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  Stirling  would  appear  to 
.  have  become  a  place  of  royal  resideace.    David  the  First 
.  Ji;qit.his  court  at  it,  probably  that  he  might  be  near  to  the 
abbty  of  Gambusk^meth,  whidi  be  £Dunded  sumo  xi:4T, 
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^^^  iDcl.bQ  which  iie  lavidhed  manj  mariia  of  ^vi  m^oCtf; 
SttrliQi^  Castle  long  continued  to  b^  the  favourite  tealdeooe' 
^  the  ScDtti<h  motiaf  6hs^  weA  still  doaft^ins  many  remaintf 
6f  rojal  iMgrnficence.  The'  palside  is  now  conttxied  infeof 
barracks :  its  inside  is  totally  without  any  form  or  regu- 
larity^ but  externally  it  is  very  ritiily  and  coriotuly  or* 
.liamnttd  with  grotesque  tigttrel  iipon  singtdar  pillars  or 

)  fedtstals^  eaeh  of  i^hich  \^  supported  on  the  teck  of  a  £• 

^urc  iyn^g  <M^  i^  breaist,  which  appeafs  i  very  paiafiil 
position/  tipecially  When  todimbered  with  snth  a  load ; 
and  aom^  ^  ihe  figiires  seem  ttf  wish  to  b^  fireed  £roaa  h^ 
M  we  oAiy  pHtgt  by  the  eontcfrtions  ot  the  inu^des  of  tfadr 
Isces^ 

^     Abodi  4hi  middie  of  die  nlndi  centfiry^  ibt  Soott  ntAai 

JLenpttfa  the  Second,  haying  expelled  the  Picts/  aod  bdng 

^desijroiilof  oblitejbtbg  evefy  inemotialof  thefa,  desuojeJ 

.  (hiseaiti^  I  but  it  is  «aid  that  Donald  the  Fifths  being  taken 

.prison#t  hf  title  Northumbriftnsy  obtainM  his  Ubei^  by 

paying  ft  lafgtf  stfm  of  h%oiMtf  u  a;  ransom^  and  yielding 

.  ap  all  his  dominion^  6n  the  south  side  of  the  Fordi  to  <be 

Kortfaioabrian*^  *nd  tiioAe  on  <b6  iostth  iida  of  the  Qyd^ 

wiib  the  town  6f  l!)imfaarton/  fe  the  CndAriant.     The 

Kordinm^ans  taking  possession  df  die  territory  oeded  W 

fliettt^  rebnih  the  6«stfe  of  3tirltflg  tod  strongly  gariisoaJ 

ed  it.    It  cootinned  aboilt  twenty  years  in  the  poaseadoff 

of  the  NorAaasbrian  Sasoni;^  but  was  aftefwtrd^  wilh  iR 

kAds  aonth  of  Fortfa^  rcatorad  to  tkit  Soots^  to  eoddMott 

they  ^ould  assist  the  Nofthnmbriins  against  Ae  IMkec. 

Stirling  Castle  was  in  the  tenth  century  the  rcndearoat 

of  the  troops  of  Keaneth  the  Third  when  invaded  by  tiie 

Danes^  and  from  hence  he  marched  to  the  battle  of  Lon 

earty*    ladie  twelfth  century  this  castio  is  spoken  of  is 

history  as  m  place  of  great  importaooe.    ta  1114  Wa^ 

liam  the  Lion  having  made  an  ansoeoassfU  eapeditiea 

into  Fjigland,  was  taken  prisoner,  aad  detained  (waho 
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nxmths ;  mfWr  which  he  stipulated,  for  his  ransom,  to  pay  ScirliD|. 
a  large  sum  of  monej'  by  a  certain  day  ;  and  as  a  seen* 
ritj  for  die  payment,  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the 
English  the  Ibor  principal  fortresses  of  this  kingdom, 
Stirling,  Ediabargh,  Roxburgh,  and  Berwick.  Part  of 
the  money  being  unpaid,  was  remitted  by  King  Richard 
the  First,  and  the  castles  restored,  on  condition  that  Wil- 
liam should  coalrtbnie  a  sum  of  money  to  the  crusade* 
Stirling  Castle  was  occasionally  the  residence  of  the  Scot- 
tisii  kings,  but  not  a  fixed  palace,  till  the  family  of  Stu- 
art mounted  the  throne* 

James  the  Third  was  very  fend  of  this  palace,  andpromt  of 
made  it  the  chief  place  of  his  residence.  He  built  a  Itrge^!,/^^ 
hall  for  the  assembly  of  his  nobles  and  parliament,  ^ich 
is  still  called  the  Farlument^Houie  :  this  hall  is  120  feet 
long,  had  a  fine  gallery,  and  was  otherwise  properly  or- 
namented. It  js  now,  however,  stripped  to  the  bar^ 
walls,  and  converted  into  a  riding  school.  Adjoining  to  the 
ParKament-House  is  the  chapel  royal,  which  was  erected 
bjr  P(q)e  Alexander  the  Sixth.  It  had  considerable  land* 
ed  property,  and  was  accounted  the  richest  collegiate 
ckurch  in  the  kingdom*  This  chapel  has  undergone  a 
similar  reverse  of  fortune  wiU)  A«  Parliament-House,  be- 
ing now  converted  into  a  store-room  and  armoury*  This 
fortress  was  the  ^aee  of  nativi^  of  James  the  Fourth* 
James  the  Fifth  was  crowned  here,  and  the  unfortunate 
Mary  likewise  underwent  the  same  ceremony  at  this 
place,  on  the  4th  of  September  1549^  in  presence  of  the 
three  estates  of  parliament,  with  great  pomp  and  solem- 
vity.  From  the  time  she  assumed  the  reins  of  govenu 
pient  tin  her  captivity,  tUs  place  is  mentioned  in  almost 
every  page  of  her  history,  either  as  the  place  of  her  re- 
tscemeat  from  the  insults  of  her  subjects,  or  from  its  being 
she  place  ofconfinement  of  her  friends*  Ahnost  die  if  hde 
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^Stir liBf,  of  the  minority  of  James  the  Sixth,  under  his  tutor  Ihe 
celebrated  Bnchannaay  was  spent  here. 

A  strong  batterj  was  erected  during  the  regencj  of 
Marj  of  Lorraine,  about  the  jear  1550,  called  tke  Frtnch 
battery.  In  the  reign  of  Queen  Apne  the  castle  was  re* 
paired,  enlarged,  and  a  flanking  battery,  called  ^meem 
Amit^s  battery^  was  erected  on  the  south  side  \  since  this 
tinie  no  alterations  or  repairs  of  any  consequence  hare 
been  made.  The  castle  is  conmianded  by  a  govcnmr, 
deputy*govemor,  major,  two  lieutenants,  and  an  ensign, 
and  garrisoned  by  100  men.  Upon  the  rodc^  and  near 
the  pintle,  is  a  flat  piece  of  ground  endosed,  which  was 
the  place  of  the  tournaments ;  on  one  side  v^  a  rock, 
whereon  the  ladies  used  to  sit  and  obaerre  the  valour 
of  the  combatants ;  it  u  still  called  the  Ladi$s  Rcdt^ 
On  the  south  side  of  the  castle  is  the  park,,  enclosed 
by  a  stone  wall ;  this,  with  sereral  other  pieces  of  ground 
round  the  garrison,  form  a  jurisdiction  odled  the  Cos- 
siabularjt  of  tbi  CastU.  At  the  east  end  of  the  paric. 
was  a  royal  garden  \  vestiges  of  the  walks  and  parterres 
are  still  visible.  In  the  garden  is  a  mount  of  earth,  in 
form  of  a  table,  called  the  Knot^  where,  according  to  tra- 
dition, the  court  sometimes  faeldy«r^/  -cbtm^res.  Pos- 
sibly this  might  be  the  round  table  mentioQed  by  Bar- 
hour  ;  if  so,  it  was  here  that  King  James  the  Fourth  used 
to  amuse  himself  with  the  pastime  called  the  Km^bt4  of 
^be  tomtd  Tabkf  of  whidi  he  is  said  to  have  been  pecu- 
liarly fond.  The  lordship  and  castle  of  Stkling  was  the 
usual  dowry  of  the  queen  of  Scotland,  at  least  after  the 
accession  of  the  Stuarts.  On  the  north»west  of  the  castle 
is  a  stieep  path  leading  to  ikc  town :  this  is  called  Balheb^ 
gncb.  James  the  fifth,  who  used  often  to  travel  through 
the  country  in  disguise,  for  different  purposes,  whea  ques- 
tioned whp  be  WI19,  always  answered^  <^  The  goodmaa  ef 
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Ballocbgmdi.''    This  roid  has  been  carried  round  the,  S^W^, 
•asde  from  the  town,  and  in  many  places  is  cut  out  of  the 
solid  fock ;  it  affords  several  beautiful  views,  and  gives 
an  excellent  opportunity  of  examining  the  rock,  which  is 
in  some  degree  basaltic^ 

Fron  the  Gastlehill  of  Stirling,  the  view  towards  the  eastj  ^i^w. 
along  the  valley  of  the  Forth,  is  magnificent  and  amusing* 
The  windings  of  that  river  are  too  intricate  to  be  beauti- 
ful, but  the  general  prospect  is  nevertheless  very  pleasing, 
on  aijcoont  of  the  extent  and^  fertility  of  the  level  valley 
which  from  this  eminence  is  brought  under  the  eye.  The 
view  on  the  north  is  bounded  by  the  OchiLhills';  imd  on 
the  west  is  the  rich  vale  of  Monteith,  bounded  by  rugged 
mountains,  among  which  the  summit  of  Benlomond  is 
very  conspicuous.  We  formerly  said  that  the  Carse  here 
consists  of  alluvial  territory  ;  and  on  viewing  here  the  « 

rich  plain  on  the  level  which  is  called  the  Caru  of  Stir* 
Uttgp  every  person  must  be  struck  with  the  idea  that  it  ha$ 
been  formerly  under  water,  and  constituted  a  part  of  the 
estuary  or  frith  of  Forth ;  but  the  river  has  gradually 
embanked  itself  by  the  nmd  and  sand  which  it  has  brought 
4own  from  the  mountains,  and  now  meanders  through  the 
rich  valley,  contemplating  its  own  workmanship.  In  proof 
of  this,  it  may  be  observed,  that  some  years  ago  a  com- 
plete boat  was  found  near  Falkiik  five  fathoms  deep  in 
the  day  ;  and  anchors  have  been  dug  up  in  the  ground 
between  Stirling  and  Alloa.  When  to  these  circumstances 
are  added  the  beds  of  oyster-shells  found  beneath  the  soil 
of  the  Carse,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  doubt  can  exist 
Qpon  the  subject. 

Several  of  the  houses  now  standing  in  Stirling  are  un« 
doubtedly  of  a  very  ancient  date.  Marr^s  tVori^  a  largo 
gnd  a\f  kward  edifice,  was  begun  by  the  earl  of  that  name^^ 
^KWo  1$'70,  while  he  was  regent  of  Scotland,  but  never  i.^ 
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Stirling,  nishcd*  '  Tbc  tenement  called  ArgyWs  L^igimg  was  built 
partlj  in  the  jear  1637  by  Alexander  Viscount  dL  Stix> 
ling.  It  was  afterwards  in  possession  of  the  famOj  of 
Argyle,  from  whom  it  derired  its  present  name. 
The  church  The  Grejfrlars  or  Franciscan  Church  of  Stilting,  Indh 
by  King  James  the  Fifth  in  1494,  is  a  very  haadsoae 
building,  in  the  best  stlje  of  what  is  called  GcCfaic  ardii* 
tecture.  It  is  all  of  hewn  8tofie#  with  an  arched  roctf  sop- 
ported  by  two  rows  of  pillars.  It  was  originally  one 
church,  but  since  the  reformation  has  been  divided  by  a 
partition-wall,  and  at  present  makes  two  large  aad  cob« 
renienf  places  of  worship,  called  the  East  a»4  West 
Churches.  A  small  addition  to  tlie  east  end  of  the  boild- 
I  ing  is  said  to  have  been  made  by  Cardinal  Beaton.  This 
church  is  taken  notice  of  in  history  as  the  place  where,  in 
1543,  the  Earl  of  Arran^  governor  during  the  reign  of 
Queen  Maty,  publicly  renounced  the  reformed  religion, 
which  he  had  once  professed  to  favtHir.  It  wasalso  here  that 
King  James  the  Sixth  was  crowned  in  1567*  During  the 
siege  of  the  castle  by  General  Monk  in  1651,  he  raised  his 
batteries  in  this  churchyard.  The  steeple  and  roof  of  the 
church  have  many  maxks  of  bullets  discharged  by  the 
garrison  in  their  defence.  Several  shells  were  also  fired  at 
this  church  from  the  castte  in  the  year  1146^  when  the 
rebels  used  to  fire  small  arms  from  the  Steele,  and  rang 
the  bells,  to  testify  their  joy  for  the  victory  they  had  gain- 
Abbey  of  ed  over  the  king's  troops  at  Falkiric.  To  the  north-east 
^^^  of  Stirling  is  a  small  village,  called  the  Ahley^  upon  the 
north  bank  of  the  Forth^  on  the  spot  where  die  celebra- 
ted abbey  of  Cambuskenneth  once  stood..  In  ancient 
times  its  abbots  were  frequently  denominated  abbots  of 
Stirling.  As  already  mentioned,  the  monastery  was 
founded  by  David  the  First  in  the  year  1147,  and  filled 
with  canons  regular  of  the  order  of  St  Augustine,  bfonghl 
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from  Aroise,  near  Arras  in  the  proyinoe  of  Artois  in  ^t^^'^ 
France.  During  the  space  of  200  years  after  its  erectioo, 
this  abbey  was  almost  every  year  acquiring  fresh  addi- 
tions of  wealth  and  power  by  the  donations  of  various  no- 
bleoMo,  bishops,  and  barons,  besides  many  rich  oblations 
daily  made  by  persons  of  every  r^nk•  Among  other 
remarkable  donations  of  fisheries,  pasturages,  &c.  was 
one  granted  by  the  founder,  King  David,  of  half  the  skins 
and  tallow  of  all  the  beasts  slain  for  the  king's  use  at 
Stirling.  During  die  wars  with  England,  in  the  reign  of 
David  Bruce,  this  monastery  was  pillaged  of  its  most  va- 
luable furniture.  To  replace  this  loss,  William  Deladel, 
Bishop  of  Andrew's,  made  a  grant  to  this  community  of 
the  vicarage  of  Clackmannan.  In  1550  the  monastery 
was  spoiled,  and  great  part  of  the  fabric  cast  down,  by  the 
reformers.  Several  of  the  monks  embraced  the  reforma- 
tion, but  on  that  account  had  their  portions  prohibited  by 
the  queen  regent.  Mr  David  Panther  was  the  last  eccle- 
siastic who  possessed  this  lucrative  abbotship.  During 
the  commotions  attending  the  refetmation,  church  bene- 
fices were  often  seized  on  by  those  in  power,  without  any 
lawful  author!^.  John  Earl  of  Marr,  afterwards  regent 
(according  to  Mr  Nimmo),  assumed  the  disposal  of  the 
revenues  of  this  abbey,  if  he  did  not  actually  possess  a  con- 
siderable part  of  them  ;  he  had  during  the  reign  of  James 
the  Fifth  been  appointed  commeitdator  of  Inch  Mahone 
priory,  which,  together  with  that  of  Roseneath  in  Dunbar- 
tonshire, were  dependent  on  Candbuskenaeth.  After  ihc 
reformation  had  taken  place,  we  find  Adam  Erskine,  one 
of  his  nephews,  conmiendator  of  Cambuskenneth.  More- 
over the  earl  himself  carried  off  the  stones  of  the  fabric 
to  build  his  own  house,  already  menticmed,  which  is  still 
called  Marr*s  Wcri,  in  the  town  of  Stirling.  This  ab- 
bey once  consisted  of  extensive  buildings ;  but  nothing 
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sth-liwg.  ^^fl^  gt  present  remains,  except  a  few  broken  walls,  tfc« 
bell  tower,  and  staircase.    No  traces  of  the  cborch  eodsL 
Political         In  this  borough  the  town-cooncil  consists  of  twentji- 
one  members,  fourteen  of  whom  are  merchants  or  diop- 
keepers,  and  seven  tradesmen,  under  the  appellatioa  of  a 
provost,  four  bailies,  a  dean  of  guild,  a  treasurer,  aeve& 
merchant-counsellors,  and  seven  deacons  of  trades.     Bj 
-the  old  constitution  of  the  borough,  the  old  council  in  a 
great  measure  elected  the  new  one ;  eleren  members  be- 
ing changed  yearlj.     Of  the  seven  trades,  six  sent  eadi 
*a  list  of  four  individuals,  and  the  bakers  companj  sent 
a  list  of  eight  to  the  council,  who  had  power  to  put  a  ne- 
gative upon  one-half  of  each  list  (  the  remainder  of  the 
council  were  chosen  hj  their  predecessors  in  office*     Is 
1775  a  majority  of  the  town-council  entered  into  a  con- 
bination  to  preserve  themselves  and  their  Mends  perpe- 
tually in  office  ;  the  courts  of  law  thereupon  dedared  the 
borough  disfranchised,,  or  that  its  elections  must  be  ille- 
gal.    In  17S1  his  majesty  restored  its  privileges  of  elec- 
tion to  the  borough,  by  granting  a  warrant,  as  usual  ia 
such  cases,  that  the  first  election  should  be  made  by  a  poll 
of  the  burgesses.     Government  at  the  same  time  seized 
this  opportunity  of  rendering  the  government  of  the  bo- 
rough more  popular  for  the  future.     By  the  new  con- 
stitution, which  is  believed  to  have  been  framed  by  the 
lord  advocate  of  Scotland  for  the  time,  now  Lord  Vis- 
count Melville,  the  guildry  company  or  merchants  an- 
nually elect  £(mi  members  of  the  new  council ;  the  trades 
choose  their  sevea  representatives  without  sendii^  lists; 
only  the  old  council  previously  declares  four  of  the  old 
deacons  incapaUe  of  being  re-elected  for  tbe  ensuing 
year  ;  and  there  are  still  at  least  elevetii  of  the  old  council 
changed  yearly.     By  the  new  set,  as  well  as  the  old,  the 
jnrovost,  bailies,  treasurer,  and  convener,  cannot  be  ponti* 
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Btted  in  their  office  more  than  two  jears  at  a  time.     The'  Stirling* 


V — ^ 


dean  ot  goild  being  now  choaen  by  the  company  of 
xnercbaats^  is  nccesaarilj  changed  yearly.  The  trades 
incoc|>oraled  by  royal  charter  are  the  bakers,  weavers, 
bammmermeny  skinners^  butchers,  tailors,  and  shoema. 
kers.  Several  other  sorts  of  tradesmen  have  been  in* 
corporated  by  charters,  called  seals  of  causty  from  the 
town-council,  but  are  not  represented  in  that  body.  Their 
institution  is  of  a  late  date.  There  is  a  remarkable  bye- 
law  of  this  community,  made  in  1<3Q5>  which  the  mem- 
bers of  council  must  annually  take  an  oath  to  observe. 
By  it  they  bind  themselves  to  take  no  lease  of  any  part 
of  the  public  property  under  their  management,  nor  to 
purchase  any  part  of  it ;  neither  to  receive  any  gratifica- 
tion out  of  the  public  fonds,  under  pretence  of  a  reward 
for  tfaett  trouble- in  going  about  the  affairs  of  the  borough, 
or  of  the  hospitals  founded  in  it.  By  this  bye-law,  also, 
^iJpoari  of  auditors  is  elected  annuaUy  for  inspecting  the 
public  accounts,  consisting  of  two  members  chosen  by  the 
merchants  at  large,  and  two  chosen  in  like  manner  by  the 
seven  royal  incorporations. 

There  are  several  wealthy  hosf^tals  in  Stirling,  bemdes  Hmpitaii, 
other  extensive  funds,  for  the  relief  of  the  popr,  arising  ^^' 
either  £rom  the  funds  of  incorporations,  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, or  the  collections  at  the  church-doors:   the 
consequence  of  which  is,  that  die  poor  have  multiplied 
greatly.     It  has  even  been  said  that  every  twelfth  person 
in  Stirlii^  receives  charity ;   yet  the  managers  of  the 
poors  funds  are  beUeved  to  have  at  all  times  exerted  a 
greater  degree  of  circumspection  and  attention  to  that  du- 
ty than  is  usual  in  most  other  places.    The  most  ancient  spitttl*! 
hospital  is  that  endowed  by  Robert  Spittal,    tailor  to^"^- 
Kii^  James  the  Fifth.     The  date  of  the  foundation  is  not 
known,  nor  even  of  the  sum  granted  by  the  founder;  hvil 
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gcaril^.  tlie  commenoemeiit  of  the  «tablh)MKent  is  bdieved  tm 


hsve  been  abom  the  year  1530.     The  funds  were  ex-* 
pended  in  the  purchase  of  Itnds,  which  are  now  worth 
'L.SOOpirafmmn*    The  fiinds  were  destined  for  At  SRsp- 
port  and  relief  of  poor  tradesmen,  and  a  house  was  baati  for 
their  reception  at  the  foot  of  Mary's  Wynd  i  but  the  mooey 
is  expended  ia  pensions*     The  original  deed  of  fbmida-i 
tion  being  lost^  the  managers  have  no  rule  but  custooa  ftr 
Cowan*!     the  distribution  of  the  funds.  ,  Cowan's  HosiHtal  is  next  m 
^^        point  of  antiquity.    John  Cowan,  aaerdianl  in  Stirling^ 
in  the  year  16  30,  mortified  L.2282  Sleriing  for  the  sop- 
port  of  twelve  decayed  guilds-brethren*    After  Gowaa's 
death  a  genteel  house  was  erected  for  the  reception  of  die 
persons  for  whom  his  efaarity  was  destined}  bvt,  wbst 
now  seems  sorprisingy  nobody  would  consent  to  teqcm 
xt:  the  pride  of  the  decayed  bredvem  of  tiieMerdiattt 
Company  of  Stirling  was  sudi,  that  none  of  dieas  would 
leave  their  own  houses  to  retire  into  an  hospital  to  be  vup* 
ported  by  public  charity ;  for  upwards  of  nintty  yean  tfic 
house  stood  empty,  and  the  funds  ,weio  allowed  to  i 
mulate*    With  the  accumulated  funds  fayids  were 
chatedf  and,  among  others,  those  adjoining  to   StiiliBg 
which  had  belonged  to  the  abbey  of  Cambnskemieflu 
The  managers  of  the  charity  were  the  town-conadl  and 
the  senior  dergyman  of  Stirling ;  and  these  penona  be* 
came  greatly  embarrassed  what  to  do  with  the  foods  en- 
trusted to  their  care  :  they  at  length  resolved  to  venture  to 
alter  the  destination  of  the  charity,  and  to  distribiUe  the 
annual  revenue  in  pensions.    It  now  amounts  to  nesoiy 
L.  1200  per  annum,  and  by  good  man^ement  is  increasing. 
Allan's  Another  hospital  was  founded  by  John  Allan,  y 

Hoipitol    Stirling,  in  1725.     He  granted  the  sum  of  d0,000  ; 
to  the  town«council  and  the  junior  clergyman,  to  be  < 
plo^red  in  the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  dyldrem 
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•f  deotjed  tradeMnen,  The  money  was  laid  &slX  In  the  ^tirfiaf.^ 
purchase  of  luids,  which  are  worth  L.SOO  perntmmm. 
IRoys  are  admitted  to  this  hospital  at  seven  jears  of  age, 
•ad  remain  till  they  are  fourteen.  One  of  the  conditions 
'  of  Mr  Allan's  grant  was,  that  charity  should  be  given  to 
any  <tf  his  relations  who  might  be  in  indigent  circum- 
stances ;  and  'this  charity  is  regnlady  claimed  by  hiii 
kindred. 

Be»des  these  charitable  foundations^  the  Merchant  other  d». 
Company  have  funds  from  which  they  defray  the  c^P^^ceJJ^if 
of  educating  imd  putting  into  business  the  children  of  poor 
£uild-brethren.  The  kirk- session  also  expends  consider- 
iMe  sums  uumally  from  the  funds  peculiarly  entrusted  to 
them.  The  kirk-sesrions  of  the  burgher  seceders  are 
squally  liberal.  The  town's  funds^  and  those  of  each 
particular  incorporation,  are  also,  in  part,  expended  in  a 
abnilar  manner ;  and,  after  all,  it  is  found  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  lai^e  voluntary  subscriptions,  to  enable 
the  magistrates  to  protect  the  town  against  the  nuisance  of 
begging  poor.  In  short,  so  numerous  are  the  poor  in 
Scsrling,  and  so  ample  the  funds  for  their  relief,  that  in 
^scri^on  it  seems  to  resemble  a  sort  of  great  hospital. 
It  affords  a  comfdete  demonstration  of  the  truth,  that  large 
fsnds  for  the  relief  of  {>overty  never  fail  to  generate  po- 
irerty.  In  other  towns,  where  no  such  fiinds  exist,  the 
poor  are  neither  better  nor  worse  supported  than  in  Stir- 
Vngf  but  they  are  fewer  in  number,  because  nobody  looks 
forward  to  the  oertainty  of  receiving  public  charity, 
which  is  therefore  considered  as  the  last  refuge  of  mi« 
seiy :  whereas  here  numbers  of  persons  come  from  the 
HigUands,  and  endeavour  to  obtain  a  setdement,  from 
ihe  expectation  that  tihey  will  ultimately  be  provided  for. 

The  only  jail  in  the  coun^  is  at  Stirling.    In  the  couni. 
Choose  h  a  small  ressel,  called  tLjug,  appointed  by  law 
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^^^^^  .  to  be  the  sundard  of  dry  ineasure  in  Scotland  ;  and  th0 
firlot  for  barlejy  malt,  and  oats,  ought  to  contain  the  cuki* 
cal  content  of  this  jug  thirty-cme  time^.     The  firiot  con- 
Vhiinsictl  tains  in  all  2688^  solid  inches.     The  manner  in  which 
U^mg%i>^  ^  treasurer  of  the  town  of  Stirling  used  to  keep  his 
^^>nnu,       accounts,  when  writing  was  a  more  rare  accomplishment 
than  ^t  present,  was  sufficiently  singular.    He  hung  an 
old  boot  on  each  side  of  the  chimney  ^  into  one  of  them  he 
put  all  the  money  which  he  received,  and  into  the  other 
the  receipts  or  vouchers  for  the  money  which  he  paid 
away,  and  he  balanced  his  accounts  at  the  end  of  the 
year  by  emptying  his  boots,  and  counting  the  mooej  left 
in  the  one,  and  that  paid  away  by  the  receipts  in  the  other. 
Sccedcn.         There  are  two  clergymen  of  the  established  church  !«• 
gularly  settled  in  Stirling.     It  appears  that  formerly  tb^ 
Jiad  a  third.    This  was  the  original  seat  of  the  aecesmm 
from  the  church  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  sect  caUcd  ^«c». 
^ers,  but  who  call  themselves  the  associati  bnihrtn^  or 
associati  tynod*     Mr  Ebenexer  Erskine  was  settled  third 
minister  of  Stirling  in  1731  i  but  in  consequence  of  qaaiw 
relling  with  the  rest  of  the  clergy,  he  was  d^osed  bj  the 
General  Assembly  in  1736.     Upon  dus,  Mr  Rr^4riiin>^ 
and  three  of  his  brethren,  Mr  Wilson  of  Perth,  Mr  A- 
lexander  Moncrieff  of  Abemethy,  and  Mr  James  Ftaber 
of  Kindaven,  seceded  from  the  church  of  Scotland,  aad 
stiled  themselves  the  associatsd  brethrm.    About  the  year 
1744,  some  scrupUs  were  suggested  to  these  brethren, 
then  formed  into  a  synod  with  others  who  had  acceded  t9 
them,  about  tl^e  oath  taken  by  burgesses  on  their  admission 
to  the  freedom  of  their  boroi^gh,  by  l^f  r  Moncriefl^  which 
in  1748  produced  a  schism  among  thenu    Previous  to  this 
schism  they  were  extremely  prosperous.  The  whole  body 
of  the  common  people  in  Scotland  showed  a  decided  au 
4acbment  to  them,  and  were  rapidly  enrolling  themscly«f 
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ta  their  communion.  The  middle  dtsses  of  society  were  ^f^* 
dao  acting  in  the  same  mamier;  and  they  enjoyed  con8i<« 
derable  favoiir  from  all  those-  families  of  rank  that  were 
accomited  most  decidedly  attached  to  presbyterian  and 
whig  principles,  and  to  the  sucoesstoa  of  the  house  of  Ha- 
nover ;  bat  thb  fatal  schism  broke  their  strengdi,  by  set« 
ting  them  in  opposition  to  each  other^  distracted  the  minds 
of  the  public  with  regard  -to  them^  and  anrested  their  ptom 
gress  to  general  ascendency.  At  the  head  of  the  associ* 
ciate  synod  remained  Mr  Ebenezer  Ermine  ;  and  at  the 
head  of  the  other  party ,  who  called  themselves  <m^itfr^i&#r/^ 
appeared  Mr  Adam  Gibb.  Mr  Gibb  exoommunicated  Mr 
£rskine  and  his  associates  for  taking  an  oath  which  seem- 
ed  to  condemn  all  seceders  as  schismatics.  The  clause 
objected  to  in  the  burgess*oath  runs  thus :  '^  Here  I  pro* 
test,  before  God  and  your  Lordship,  that  I  profess  fuid 
allow,  with  my  he^,  the  true  religion  prcscady  pro^ 
fessed  within  this  realm,  imd  authorised  by  th^  laws 
thereof;  I  shaU  abide  thei^at  ai^  defanf  the  «ame  to  my 
life's  end^  renouncing  Ahe  Roman  religion  tailed  Papis^ 
tryy  This  was  the  form  of  the  burgess-oath  used  at 
Perth.  It  is  by  no  means  similar  in  aU  the  boroughs ; 
^uid  in  some  pf  them  ao  mention  whatever  is  made  of  re- 
ligion. This,  in  particular^  was  the  case  in  Stirling; 
where,  as  the  interest  of  the  secession  has  always  been 
|K>werflil^  a  .clause  was  introduced  in  favour  of  the  anti- 
jburghers.  The  oath  was  in  these  terms  :  -''  I  swear  to 
be  a  faithful  burgess  of  the  borough  of  Stirling,  to  obey 
the  magistrates  thereof,  and  town-officers  having  their 
lawful  commands."  The  additional  clause  follows  :  **  In 
VMtters  purely  civiJ,  so  far  as  agreeable  to  the  word  of 
God,**  Notwithstanding  the  great  degree  in  which  the 
seceders  were  weakened  by  their  mutual  dissensions,  and 
^he  viictpry  which  the  established  dcrgy  consequently  pId- 
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^^fay.  tsbcd  oiF«r  Aeniy  thejr  nc  ttxll  of  no  small  importaiioe  io 
tlic  coontrT'.  Those  denonunsted  die  Anti-Biirgher  Sjmoi 
ksre  is  Soodenid  195  eongregationSy  divided  into  three  sjr* 
ftods,  ^  Edinburgli,  Perth,  and  Gla^ow  $  and  eadi  sjr* 
nod  rabdivided  into  three  presbyteries  ;  bendes  two  ad- 
£tioaal  presbyteries  ^f  Elgin  and  Aberdeen^  which  act  in 
sabofdhation,  ne^  to  any  particular  synod,  but  to  diege. 
nerml  assembly  or  synod  of  the  whole.  In  Ireland  Aey 
htfyt  also  a  synod,  consisting  of  twenty-five  congregations, 
Aivided  iaito  four  presbyteries.  In  North  America  thej 
hare,  in  the  state  of  Pensyivaaia,  eleven  congregations ;  ia 
NoTaSoo^  three  congregations ;  and  in  Kentucky  three. 
What  is  denonunated  the  Burgher  Associate  Synod  has  in 
Scotland  127  congregations,  whidi  are  divided  into  nine 
presbyteries.  Iil  Ireland  they  hare  a  synod,  coosisting  of 
forty-three  oongregadons,  divided  into  fimr  preabytccies. 
There  has  of  late  been  a  sdiism  in  the  burgher  associate 
synod.  The  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  church  of  Soot* 
hsid,  which  was  framed  by  die  celebrated  asaemUy  of 
divines  at  Westminster  dvring  the  civil  wars,  is  snbscri* 
bed  by  all  the  clergy  of  the  chnrch  of  Scodan^^  and  by 
an  the  clergy  among  tlie  seceders,  on  their  admission  to 
crfRce,  as  a  test  of  the  purity  pf  their  faith.  It  cootaiss 
a  clause  which  declares  that  civil  magistrates  have  power 
to  suppress  heresy*  This  clause  has  of  late  years  alarmed 
the  consciences  of  the  burgher  associate  clergy^  because 
under  it  they  apprehended  themselves  to  be  self-coodenm- 
ed,  or  that  the  civil  magistrate  might  suppress  their  me^ 
ings  as  schismatical  or  heretical.  They  think^  on  the 
contrary,  that  the  civil  magistrate  has  no  right  to  inter* 
fere  with  the  consciences  of  men,  and  have  therefore  re- 
solved to  expunge  the  ofiiending  passage  firom  die  Con- 
fession of  Faith.  Twelve  or  thirteen  of  their  clergy,  how- 
ever^ not  included  in  the  number  already  mentioned, 
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kavt  wished  to  retain  the  Confesnon  of  Faith  unaltered,  ^^'^^ 
aad  theie  have  formM  themselves  into  a  new  associate 
presbytery ;  they  are  called  the  adherents  of  the  9ld  tight^ 
m  opposition  to   the  majority  of  their  brethren^  whom 
they  term  mvo  Ugbt  men. 

As  for  back  as  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  shalleoos  M«Ao- 
were  manufiu:tured  in  Stirling  to  a  considerable  extent, 
but  the  trade  afterwards  declined,  although  it  is  stifl  in 
some  degree  carried  on.  During  the  decline  of  the  shal- 
loon  manufactory,  that  of  tartans  started  up^  but  after  the 
year  17C0,  also  passed  away.  Carpet*  manufactoriet 
have  for  many  years  been  carried  on  with  considerable 
success ;  and  the  cotton-manufactory  has  also  been  here 
introduced  by  companies  connected  with  Glasgow.  And 
here,  as  in  almost  every  town  of  any  consequence  in 
Scotland,  the  business  of  banking  is  carried  on  to  a  con^ 
siderable  extent.  There  is  here  a  valuable  salmon*  fishery 
upon  the  Forth,  which  forms  a  part  of  the  revenue  of  the 
incorporation  of  Stirling. 

Stirling  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  grammar- 
school,  which  has  sent  into  the  world  a  number  of  cele- 
brated men  ;  and  this  place  can  boast  of  giving  birth  to 
some  who  have  made  a  considerable  figure  in  the  literary 
World.  Among  these  we  may  mention  Dr  Robert  Pol« 
lock,  who  was  the  first  principal  of  the  university  of  £• 
dinburgh,  and  a  very  celebrated  writer  of  his  age  ;  Dr 
Henry,  author  of  the  History  of  Britain  ;  and  Dr  Moore,, 
Well  known  as  the  author  of  Zeluco  and  several  other  ex« 
GcUent  works. 

The  next  place  of  importance  in  this  county  is  the  vil-viibgtt. 
lage  of  Falkirk.     It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  above  theFaUuik. 
Carse,  with  a  declivity  on  every  side.     It  is  on  the  north 
road  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  nearly  at  an.eqnal 
distance  from  each,   and  within  eleven  miles  of  Stir- 
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ViBagefc  i^g^  ii  €«nusts  of  ooe  prlndpfll  street,  ranning  ^otS 
east  to  west,  which  is  pa^ed.  It  has  also  a  few  short 
lanes.  The  couatiy  around  it,  especiallj  towards  the 
north*east^  is  extremely  fertile  and  well  cultivated.  Fcoa^ 
the  north  side  of  the  town  the  prospect  is  extremely  de-< 
lightful,  comprehending  a  well*<ultivi^ed  district^  ex- 
tending  to  a  square  of  nearly  twelve  or  fourteen  miles. 
The  view  is  bounded  by  the  OchU  hills,  and  elevated 
lands  in  the  counties  of  Stirlingt.  Fifey  and  Linlithgow  > 
to  the  north«west  the  summits  of  the  Grampiaiis  are  seea, 
A  part  of  the  Frith  of  Forth,  and  the  vessels  passing  on 
the  canal  within  a  mile  of  Falkirk,  augment,  in  no  somO 
degree,  the  beauty  of  the  scene.  When  this  prospect  is 
mvolved  in  the  darkness  of.  night,  the  flashes  of  light 
from  the  iron-works  at  Carron  appear  in  awfnl  and  so* 
liimt  majesty.  When  a  fall  of  snow  or  rain  is  soon  to 
happen,  the  light  is  refracted  by  the  diick  and  nuiist  at- 
mosphere, and  a  considerable  illuminatioa  appears  in  the 
air  above  the  works.  These  are  seea  at  a  considerahk 
distance  $  and  great  flashes  of  light  are  thrown  into  the 
houses  in  the  neighbourhood,  which  have  windows  to- 
wards the  Carron  works. 

Falkirk  is  said  to  have  been  formerly  a  borough  of  re* 
gality,  but  no  vestiges  exist  of  any  jurisdictUMi,  exceptiof 
that  of  the  baron-bailie,  whose  civil  jurisdicUoa  extends 
only  to  L.2  Sterling,  and  bis  criminal  jurisdiction  to  the 
power  of  imposing  a  fine  to  the  amount  of  twenty  shit- 
lings,  or  setting  delinquents  in  the  stocks  for  four  hoars 
in  the  day-time.  This  town  is  chiefly  remarkable  oa 
Palkirk  account  of  its  great  fairs.  The  greatest  market  for  cattle 
^^^^  in  the  island  is  held  at  Falkirk  three  times  a.year,  in 
August,  September,  and  Oaober.  They  are  common- 
ly called  the  trystj  of  Falkirk^  and  have  been  firequent- 
ed  for  upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half*    The  fair  in 
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October  Is  the  greatest.  From  80,000  to  50,000  bead  ViBtgw. 
of  cattle  are  then  nsnallj  shevm  in  die  course  of  a 
'Week.  Manj  of  them  are  brought  from  the  remotest 
parts  of  the  Higbkuub  and  islands,  as  trell  as  from  the 
low  country.  The  distillers  and  farmers  in  Scodaod  ge« 
nerallj  trostto  the  Falkirk  September  and  October  fair* 
for  the  parchase  of  half-fat  cattle,  the  feeding  of  whidi 
they  complete  in  die  course  of  winter.  The  yalne  of  pas* 
ture-grats  in  the  vicinitj  of  this  market  i^  gready  enhan- 
ced^ owing  to  a  competition  amongst  the  drovers  to  take 
fields,  especially  those  that  are  well  fenced,  where  they 
deposit  their  catde  a  few  days  before  the  market,  and  if 
purchasers  do  not  appear  they  keep  them  on  the  fieU 
s<Mne  dme  longer.  If  it  should  happen  that  the  catde  are 
not  sold,  which  indeed  is  seldom  the  case,  they  are  after- 
wards driven  southward  at  the  xisk  of  their  owners.  It 
is  believed  that  the  additional  value  derived  to  the  paa« 
lures  within  one  mile  of  the  plaee  where  die  market  ti 
held,  may  amount  to  at  least  one*fonrth  of  the  rent.  ^ 
small  tax  is  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  moor  on  which  the 
cattle  stand  dftring  the  fur.  The  quality  of  the  soil^ 
though  naturally  poor,  is  evidcndy  improving  by  the  cat- 
tie  stmdbg  on  it ;  and  though  the  preiait  ground  has  not 
been  so  occupied  above  twenty  years,  one  now  sees  fin^ 
grass  rising  plentifully,  wheipe  nothing  but  heath  and  bar- 
renness formerly  prevailed.  At  these  fairs  are  likewise 
sold  a  considerable  number  of  sheep,  with  which  a  part  of 
the  Highlands  is  now  stocked.  The  sale,  both  of  catde 
and  dieep,  has  of  late  years  been  on  the  increase.  Nnm^ 
bers  jo{  small  Highland  horses  are  also  brought  here  for 
sale. 

The  extensive  trade  carried  en  through  the  great  canal^ 
which  terminates  in  this  n^ghbourhood,  suggested  to  the 
l$tc  Sir  Lawreuce  Dondas  the  propriety  of  bui)4iflig  ^ 
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^^aiv^  village  and  qnay  near  the  east  end  of  it  an  his  owb 
^^^  eauie.  The  place  which  he  fixed  on  {cfc  this  pmrpoae  was 
mo3u  the  aa^  which  is  formed  bj  the  junctioo  of  the  ri^er 
CarroB  and  the  canal.  Thej  were  began  to  be  bnilt  i» 
the  year  1777.  The  village  is  now  of  considerahk  ez- 
teoty  and  is  called  Grangemouth.  Vesads  bring  into  this 
pan  timber  and  hemp,  deals,  flax,  and  iron,  hom  tbe 
Baltic,  Norway,  and  Sweden ;  and  grain  froaa  fbraga 
flMrkets,  as  well  as  firom  the  coasts  of  Scotland  nad  £ng« 
land.  Tbe  trade  to  London  is  carried  on  bj  the  Canon 
Shipping  Company,  who  m  their  vessels  convey  to  that 
place  goods  which  are  made  at  Carron,  togetlier  with 
olher  articles  of  commerce  ;  and  when  thej  return,  Aej 
bring  grocery  goods,  dyt-stufis.  See,  for  tbe  snpplj  of 
Gksgow,  Paisley,  Greenock,  Falkirk,  Stirling,  and  m*- 
ny  of  the  inland  towns  of  the  west  eonntry.  It  is  belie* 
ved  that  goods  arc  imported  and  exported  annuaUj  at  thb 
harbour  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  4000  tons. 
Other  TiU  There  are  also  a  considerable  number  of  populona  vil- 
^^  lages  in  this  county,  chiefly  in  the  eastern  part  of  it,  as 
St  Nintan\  Upper  and  Lower  Bannockbum,  Balfroa, 
Carron  Shore,  Cameloa,  Airth,  Bainsford,  &c.  Fal* 
Idrk  and  Kilsyth  are,  however,  the  only  market-^towns  ^ 
although  this  last,  considered  as  a  village,  is  of  no  great 
importance.  Campsie  and  Fintry  are  villages  situated  te 
the  south,  or  in  the  centre  of  the  country,  considefed  ss 
extending  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  sea.  Campsie 
coustats  of  two  villages.  The  one  most  lately  bulk  was 
occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  the  cotton  manufacture. 
Indeed  the  manufactures  of  Glasgow  have  extended  then* 
selves  into  various  quarters  of  the  western  part  of  the 
county;  and  in  the  oastem  parts,  the  operations  of 
the  Carron  Company,  together  with  the  trade  pasng 
through  the^  canal,  have  introduced  a  powesful  spirit  af . 


^mmnereitl  tctiyitj.    Tbene  is  also  tn  Ms  qtiartefi  fttAndtiBttiet. 
Detmy^  a  coottderaUe  o^tloHi  mairafiurtttre^  and  also  prints 
AtliB  and  bkaeUtelds* 

The  antiqmities  of  this  county  m^t  form  llie  subje^  Amiyitim 
f>t  m  great  Tohimei  and  we  cannot  (iropoae  here  to  do 
them  justice  $  this  cotmff ,  or  its  iminediate  vidnitjr  to 
llie  souths  having  been  the  scene  of  a  vetf  great  proporto 
tioQ  of  the  most  Important  events  trhieh  hsnre  occnrred  ta 
the  histor3r  of  Scotland,  ft  tras  htfte,  as  already  men* 
tioned,  across  the  neck  of  land  which  in  this  quarter 
forms  a  continuation  of  the  island^  that  the  Romaot 
erected  their  celebrated  barrier ;  and  it  is  here^  also^  that 
at  a  later  period  an  attempt  has  been  sucoessfnlljr  mad^ 
in  some  degree^  to  divide  the  idand,  bj  enabling  ships  to 
pass  from  the  eastern  to  the  western  waters.  Hereyilso^the 
most  important  pitched  battles  were  fought  in  the  memo* 
irable  contest  which  the  Scots  snccessfullj  maintained  for 
their  independenoe ;  and  here  they  suffered  the  severest 
defeats^  and  also  iiltinutelj  obtained  that  victory  which  in 
a  great  measure  terminated  the  contest.  As  this  county 
is  upon  the  verge  of  the  Grtunpians,  or  mouth  of  the 
Highlands^  it  was  the  scene  of  many  contests  between  the 
inhabitants  of  these  two  divisions  of  Scotland,  and  was 
longer  exposed  to  ttxe  acts  of  pltmder^  and  the  state  of  in« 
security^  which  accompanied  the  feudal  aristocracy,  than 
any  other  part  of  Scotland  to  the  south  of  the  F(^h. 

Beginniag  at  the  north-western  part  of  the  county.  It 
Ittay  be  observed,  that  Benlomond,  and  the  adjoining  lands 
along  the  eastern  Aor6  of  Lochlomond)  were  formerly  the  , 
property  of  the  celebrated  freebooter^  or  Scottish  Robm 
Hood,  called  Rob  Roy  M'Gregor. 

The  name  of  this  Highland  freebooter  is  ftmiliar  tORbbftof. ; 
every  inhabitant  of  this  part  of  the  country ;  and  his  esu 
ploits,  consisting  of  inttepid  acts  of  depredation^  are  stiU 
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4titi<piriii.rcliled  with  wonder*  From  the  accoimti  gitcu  of  hia^ 
he  tppeart  to  have  poaaeiaed  that  sort  of  genccouty  which 
is  often  ascribed  to  the  chiefs  of  banditti  ;  that  is^  he 
pkuukred  therich,  but  was  generooa  to  the  poor  ;  and  he 
was  hospitable  and  faithful  to  those  who  trusted  him*  His 
aaaie  became  so  terrible^  that  the  whole  nrighbomim 
countrjr  to  the  south-east  was  under  the  necesaitj  of  sak 
^snittinf  to  pay  him  tribute  for  forbearance  and  paolcctioo. 

Blftck  nail*  This  was  denominated  black  mail.  He  a^ears  to  have 
attained  to  such  a  degree  of  power,  bj  the  terror  of 
hb  name,  that  he  claimrd  the  tribute  stipulated  for  his 
protection  as  a  debt  justlj  due.  The  following  copj  of  sa 
order  of  the  justices  of  the  peace,  miet  in  qnarter-sessioos 
at  Stirling,  a  little  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  ca^ 
tury^  will  riiew  the  manner  in  which  he  held  the  couatiy 
under  eootribution.  It  is  taken  virbatim  from  the  origi- 
nal manuscript,  sent  at  that  time  to  be  published  at  the 
kirk  of  Strathblani. 

**  At  Stirling,  in  ane  quarter-session  held  bj  the  justices 
of  his  Highnesses  peace,  upon  the  3d  day  of  Februaij 
1658-0,  the  Laird  of  Teuch  being  chosen  chairman: 
**  Upon  reading  of  ane  petition  given  in  be  Captaine 
McGregor,  makand  mention  that  several  hfsritora  and  ia- 
habitanU  of  the  paroches  of  Campsie,  Dennie,  Balder* 
nock,  Strathblaoe,  EiUeam,  Gargunnock,  and  others 
within  die  sheriffdofu  of  Stirling,  did  sgree  with  him  to 
oversee  and  preserve  thair  houses,  goods,  and  gecr,  frse 
oppressioun,  a^d  accordinglic  did  pay  him  \  and  now  that 
some  persooes  4elay  to  qi^  payment  according  to  agrie- 
ment  and  use  of  payment .;  Thairfore  it  is  ordered,  that 
all  heritors  and  inhabitants  oi  the  parochet  aforesaid  mack 
.payment  to  the  said  Captaine  M'Gregor  of  thair  proper* 
.tieunes  for  his  said  service  till  the  first  of  February  last 
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Imt^  witbodt  delay.  AH  oonsubles  in  die  several  pa^Aa^y*^ 
Toches  are  hereby  oommandit  to  see  this  order  put  in  ttc^ 
cutionne,  as  they  sail  answer  the  cdntrain  It  is  also 
berdby  dedared^  that  dl  who  hare  been  engirt  in  pay^ 
nient  sal  be  Uberat  scfter  tvuk  tyrne  tl^t  they  goe  to  Cap^ 
taine  AKkegor,  and  d^dave  to  him  that  they  are  not  to 
expect  any  service  firae  hiin^  or  he  to  expect  any  payment 
frae  them.    Jnst  copie^  i^tracttd  be 

^  James  STiauKO^  Clk  rf  the  Peace/* 

*^  For  Archibald  Edmonstaine,  Bailzie  df  Duntreath,  to 
be  published  at  the  kirk  of  Strathblain," 

In  10#1,  this  ofaieftain,  then  tailed  OU  Rot  Roy,c^ant 
down  with  his  followers^  and  invaded  the  parish  of  Kip* 
pen.  He  pveteoded  ha  had  a  commission  firom  King 
James  to  plunder  the  rebel  whIgs.  The  inhabitants  fled ; 
and  Aose  freebootters  carried  off  the  whole  cattle,  and  as 
much  grain  and  furniture  as  they  could  carry  along  with 
them.  This  act  of  depredation  was  long  known  by  the 
name  of  the  herryship  ofKipptn. 

The  descendants  or  kindred  of  this  redoutable /ro/^r/or 
cH  the  low  country  long  continued  their  occupation.  One 
of  his  successors,  in  the  early  part  of  the  late  century^ 
bore  the  name  of  Rob  Roy.  This,  like  the  names  of  Cse^ 
aar  or  Ptolemy  in  ancient  history,  seems  to  have  become  a 
aort  of  designation,  or  honourable  title^  of  the  chieftain  of 
the  branch  of  the  dan  of  M^regor  who  inhabited  the  fron> 
tier  (tf  the  Highlands.  This  Rob  Roy  was  proprietor  of  an 
estate  called  Craigrostan.  It  happened  that  he  and  one 
M'Donald  borrowed  a  considerable  sum  of  money  firam 
their  neighbour,  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  for  the  purchase 
of  cattle,  the  whole,  or  greatest  part,  of  which  McDonald 
got  possession  of  and  fled.  When  the  money  becamo 
due  Rob  Roy  was  unable  to  pay  it ;  in  cgoae^cnca  «f 
£  e  g 
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4«ttlq«ltk^  winch  tbe  Ddce  lebsed  cm  Ae  Inds  (^  Gnogn^sbn,  tti 
settled  odier  tentats  ^qxNi  Ae  terns.  ^Rob  R«j  haog 
Ibiis  driven  from  t&e  inlietkantfe  of  his  forefadici3»  Towei! 
Revenge*  He  csMsed  %  feport  to  D^  spttcsn  inst  ne  wfls 
goae  t»  Itdsiid,  ln^  retired  to  a  ctt«  tea  lifce  edge  of  A» 
fake  «l  the  foot  of  BenlonMmd^  stvend  miks  «bof% 
Rowtrdenosn,  where  he  lived  with  «  p»ty  of  tnstj 
^oung  fellows,  most  of  them  hts  lenaats  or  tssmIs^  and 
t^ho  were  tfaerefote  wscnslj  tttidied  lb  him,  and  iatet* 
ested  in  his  motives  of  revenge.  Here  he  waited  for  a 
inropcr  opportvnity  of  e:tocuting  the  vengeaBce  he  had 
voWed.  The  time  arrived  when  the  ddce's  factor  came 
to  collect  his  master^s  rtonts.  Rob  Roj  being  infiormed  of 
this,  went  with  his  partj  to  Chapel  Laroch,  where  the 
factor  lodged,  and  forced  him  to  ddivet  Ae  mooej,  ht 
which  he  gave  him  a  formal  receipt. 

After  coaamittiag  this  robberj,  which  waa  in  llie  jcar 
171<5,  he  went  into  Argylesbire^  where  he  waa  patroni« 
xed  hj  the  Dnke  of  Argyk.  On  hearing  this,  the  Dukm 
of  Montrose  remonstrated  with  his  Grace  of  Argyk,  who 
sent  for  Rob  Roy,  and  requested  him  to  kave  Ae  coirn* 
Ir  J.  He  Ihercupoa  desired  the  dnke  to  inform  llontros^ 
that  though  he,  the  Dnke  of  Asgylc^  gave  turn  a  lo^* 
ing,  his  Grace  of  Montrose  led  him.  h  £Mt,  he  eoaA 
Buallj  seixt  ont  partrce  of  his  fi^owers,  wfae  took  cor% 
meal,  and  cattle  frc»n  the  dufce  and  his  teae^s,  whom  ha 
laid  under  tegular  contributions,  t equiring  them  to  paf 
what  was  called  ilaci  mail  for  Ae  secmity  of  their  pco« 
pertj.  The  foHowing  anecdote  is  l&ewise  related  of  himk 
One  of  the  duke^s  tenants  being  unable  lo  pay  hts  rea^ 
the  factor  had  ordered  his  cattle  to  be  seized*  Rob  Ref, 
bearing  this,  sent  him  mon^  to  paj  his  rent^  but  way* 
laid  the  factor,  took  it  from  him^  and  afierwarda  fresant* 
;l^it  to  t^  poor : 


'  tn  tlie  Stttistictl  Account  of  the  pariiih  of  CimpAe,  AntSguftiec 
it  is  said  that  the  ftther  of  Ae  presetit  minister  of  that  ' 
paridi  paid  ihci  mail  to  M^jfegor,  in^ot4er  te  preTent 
^predations  being  made  upoa  his  pn>peitj$  MKirtm 
gor  engaging,  upon  his  part»  to  secttfe  him  from  Sttflhr« 
ing  hy  toy  tar'diUf,  as  k  was  termed ;  And  he  faiths 
fiillj  fulfilled  the  contract,  engaging  to  pay  fbf  ill  shee^ 
whidi  were  earried  awaj,  if  above  the  number  teven^ 
which  he  styled  H/Ung ;  if  below  seven^  he  oal j  consl^ 
dered  it  as  %  picking.  And,  for  the  honour  of  this  war« 
den  of  tihe  Highland  March^  Mr  John  Ls^wlie  having 
got  fifteen  sheep  Ufited  in  the  comtnenicement  tif  die  year 
1745,  M<9regor  actually  had  taken  measures  to  hare 
tiieir  rahie  restored,  when  die  rebellion  broke  cut,  and 
put  an  eAd  to  any  further  payment  of  biiui  tnail,  and 
likewise  to  Mr  MOregor^s  self-created  wardenahip.  of  thf 
BigblftM  borders. 

This  last  M<]k>egor,  wbo  acted  as  pcotecfior  <^  tbo 
country  bordering  on  the  Highlands,  appears  to  hare  as* 
cumed,  in  all  writings,  tbename  of  Graham,  on  accouM 
mS  the  kgal  prohibitioa  then  ezistii^  to  use  the  aaine  of 
MKjrregor«  One  of  hit  original  ^xmtracte  is  stiU  said  t» 
be  in  existence ;  whereby  be  engages  to  protect  a  cestaia 
number  of  persons  on  condition  of  their  paying  to  hina 
4  per  eem.  of  the  annual  value  of  their  landa* 
'  In  Craigroatan,  in  the  parish  of  Buchannaa,  are  aeveralCrm 
of  the  oaves  jn  whidi  die  fi^Qowers  of  Rob  Roy,  when 
|>owerfidly  attadked^  were  accustomed  ddier  to  lie  in  am* 
bush,  or  to  ^noeal  diemsdiviea  fisr  safiety.  Hiey  are  ^ 
Itnown  by  die  names  of  fhe  most  remarkable  persons  wbo 
used  to  frequent  them.  There  is  one  commonly  knowa 
by  the  name  of  King  Robm^s  Ca9e,  What*  gave  it  that 
Dame  was,  diat  King  Robert  Bruce^  af^  his  defeat  at 
Palrie,  in  die  west  end  of  l^tratb^ttaa^  paaaed  thatdigr^ 


Amiq«ti«i.wkh  very  £0^  wnih  Im,  degro  ^ UnA,  eroasid  tfii 
water  of  Falloch^  a&d  came  d^wo  the  north  side  of  Loch- 
lomoad  4e  Cnugroitan.  Nifht  comiiig  <»  when  be  ar^ 
rived  tut  t^  cave,  he  slept  Aere.  Next  day  he  canve  to 
the  Lurd  dE  fiachaniiany  who  oondocted  him  to  the  Ead 
of  Learns,  hj  whom  he  .wasprtnennpdfer  sooae  time^  till 
pp  got  to  a  place  of  safety. 
<Se«rgeBii*  The  parish  of  Kileam  is  dHs^gui^hfed  9a  the  jborth-pbea 
b^^^^^f  George  Buehaonan,  the  jQet0hrated  poet  aiid  hbUxiaB* 
That  great  man,  whose  wtnp  is  deservedly  fiuBoiia  thirf 
Ciirope,  Was  bom  at  a  pUcf  cfUc^  the  Mpss,  fi  small  hnsh 
house  on  the  banks  of  the  w^it^  .of  31an^  and  ^hont  twQ 
sniksfromtheviUageolKU^^ni^  The  franwma  thepto- 
petty  of  jGeorge  Buchauppo'*  frlhej:,  ajnd  was  fora  kif 
4ime  possessed  by  the  name  pf  Bftcbannan.  It  is  now  th^ 
ptoptrtj  of  Mr,  Finlay  of  Mo^,  and  holds  of  tl^  Cunily  of 
Drumxnikill^  from  which  George  Buchanmm'f  fncfestori 
d^ceaded.  The  place  is  eaUed  the  ilffi/>  hcfcni^  it  is 
rituated  in  the  vicinity  of  a  pe«Umo^  ^^hkh  is  part  of 
the  farm.  The  dwelUog-hoiise»  fiqum^tfpl  a$  a  building 
is  very  far  from  being  conspiq^^s^  ^Itho^gh  it  is  op 
worse,  and  probably  never  wa^  wor^  dwin  tl|e  ordinary 
.  fann-hooses  in  this  part  of  the  ipounlry.  Its  appforaim 
of  meanoess  arises  from  its  being  v*ry  low  and  wvered 
with  straw-thotch,  tut  pf  it,  however,  has  been  rebuiit 
since  the  year  IMO,  whenGeoige  was  bom.  Mr  Finl^ 
is  highly  to  be  commended  for  preserving;^  as  mn^  ai 
possible,  the  anoent  oonstmctien  an4  appearance  of  this 
Airtorf  oT  far-fanned  and  much-honoiired  houjBe.  The  most  superb 
^''^^•''^•edifioc  would  rink  into  oblivaon  when  Compaped  with  di^ 
humble  birth-pUrce  of  George  Bn^hannan.  George  Ba- 
ehannan's  fiutdly  had  been  tedoc^  by  the  extravagancy 
of  his  grandfirthcr  to  indigence.  His  mother's  lu-olfaer, 
£^rge  Hersiot,  ^eni  him  to  Par^  for  his  eduo^ion ;  U4 
in  less  than  two  years,  the  dcatb  of  his  uncle,  and  his  oif^ 


bad  sMe  «f  tedth,  vobliged  him  ta  remm  krate.  HeAmkpitte 
ftiien  became  a  soldier  undpr  John  Duke  jof  Albany  ;  and 
ttae  teveritj  of  the  'campaign  brought  on  a  disease  which 
'•onfined  him  to  his  ^ed  during  the  whole  of  the  next  wia«< 
(ter*  While  struggling  with  povertj  and  sickness^  he  was 
ftt  the  age  of  twentj  years  admitted  into  thcKroUege  of  St 
fiadie  in  Paris,  where  he  taught  ^sammar  for  thxee  year^ 
«ad  became  acquainted  with  4tbe  £ad  of  GassiUis,  who  was 
so  delighted  willi  his  wit  and  manners,  that  he  made  him 
liis  companion  and  tutor.  Widi  him  he  remained  £ve 
jrears  abroad  and  two  years  at  home ;  atthe  «nd  of  which 
tiie  Earl  died,  and  he  was  about  to  return  to  France  witea 
King  James  the  f^th  made  him  preceptor  to  his  illegiti* 
mate  sooy  who  was  afterwards  the  famous  Regent  Muiw 
fay,  ^IVIiile  l|e  was  in  this  aituation  there  was  a  Dona^« 
taej  against  "the  king,  who,  believing  ithe  Franciscans  io 
be  ooQoetned  in  it,  murdered  Buchannan  to  write  against 
Ihem-;  he  did  so,  but  in  such  gentle  terms  that  the  king 
was  dissatisfied,  and  commanded  him  to  write  with  more 
•rverity*  The  second  order  produced  the  celebrated  Fran«> 
etscamu^  of  which  only  one  copy  was  given  to  the  king, 
who  let  other  persons  seedt,  and  it  would  seem  in  a  dis« 
iMOonrable  manner ;  for  it  soon  became  public,  and  Bu>- 
channan  found  the  animosity  jo£  the  church  more  power- 
fill  than  the  Ssvons  of  the  «rown.  Cardinal  Beaton  offer- 
ed a  sum  of  money  for  his  head^  and  the  persecution  of 
fcim  became  a  common  causey  not  6aly  to  mendicants,  but 
to  eodesiasUes  of  every  kind*  He  was  imprisoned,  and 
would  have  been  tried  h|ul  he  not  escaped  from  his  keep- 
aa8«  When  he  arrived  in  Paris,  he  found  Beaton  there  as 
an  ambassador  to  that  court.  This  induced  him  to  quit 
-the  city  immediately  for  Bourdeaux,  where  he  taught  in 
-4^^  p^Vlic  idbools  for  three  years*    Beaton  ' — -^  ^••^ 


oot,  and  wmM  have  had  him  tried  ia  FnuMCyif  dw  rnOui 
in  Soodand  had  not  pot  an  end  to  his  cmbaa^. 

From  Bourdeauj:^  after  in^ec^ag  the  eduoatiofi  of  the 
oelebrated  Montaigne,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  taught  the  ao» 
condda^in  theooUq;eofBonrbon.  InthejeariMl  he 
went  to  Portugal,  in  order  to  teach  philosophy  and  pidita 
learning ;  and  he  sv|rs  that  he  did  so, Jbecaose  his  cooqia. 
aions  were  rather  fiuniliaf  firiends  tlum  sftrang«rs»  and  be* 
cause  that  oamer  of  the  world  appeared  to  him  the  man 
likely  to  be  free  from  tumults.  He  was  happj  in  duii 
comitrj  for  some  time ;  but  when  his  friend  GoTeaans 
died,  he  was  imprisoned^  first  in  the  inquisition,  and  aibr* 
wards  in  a  monastery*  The  first  charge  against  him  wa% 
that  he  had  written  the  Fraaascanus ;  the  second^  that  ha 
had  eatea  flesh  in  Lent}  and  the  third,  that  he  had  ao 
good  opinion  of  the  Romish  religioq*  Tt  the  first  be  am 
swered,  that  before  he  left  France  he  had  seat  aft  aocooat 
p£  that  affair  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  that  he  had  gi« 
Ten  but  one  copy  of  that  poem  to  thib  ki^  of  Scotlaad^ 
by  whose  order  it  was  written.  His  own  woida  art^ 
^^  Unum  enim  ejus  ezemphua  rpgi  ScntorMia»  qui  wrn^ 
bendi  aactor  fuerat  erat  datum.'*  At  last  he  obtained 
his  liberty,  and  was  made  tutor  to  the  son  of  Mardisl 
Brisac,  with  whom  he  spent  five  years  in  Flraace  and  Ila« 
ly.  He  returned  to  ScoUaad  ia  the  same  year  diat  pio* 
testaatism  became  the  established  religion  of  that  covntiy* 
He  was  made  principal  of  St  Leonard^  oallma  ia  St  Aa« 
drew*s,  and  was  eiccCed  moderator  of  the  geasEral  assem^ 
bly  of  the  church  ;  an  office  of  great  importance  at  ihai^ 
time,  and  which  has  nercr  been  coiafitrred  upon  k  layaEM 
but  in  that  instance  only.  He  -ims  apiwihted  prooepM 
to  the  young  king  by  the  authority  of  poriiamen^  Ha 
was  one  of  the  commisaioBers  to  York,  and  aftarwanls  to 
Hi^m^pn  Court,  upon  the  affairs  of  j^ueen  Mary  {  and  at 
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%S$  retmfh  he  #tt  in«d«  dmctor  of  ebncmy  iuit 
•t  of  the  erass-fegml  m  Airriute*  Honours  wtirt  heaped  ^* 
mpaa  him,  eve*  after  Ihe  death  of  fats  great  firiead  die  He* 
gent  Mufrajr ;  for  he  was  made  one  of  the  iMds  of  council 
•ad  lord  privjr  seal.  He  retired  from  court  about  a  jeer 
keftre  his  death,  and  died  a  bachelor  m  Deoember  158S^ 
ia  Aa  seveaty^sixth  jear  of  his  age. 

As  Bo^baaaaii  lired  and  acted  dnriag  the  tempestuoas  B«dMa> 
period  of  £aropean  history  occasioned  bj  the  rerolutioB^' 
firofli  popery,  when  party  zesl  run  high,  his  character  has 
been  much  attadLed,  though  eWdendy  with  little  justice: 
The  only  oircumstaftce  which  has  not  been  well  ex^ained 
is,  how  he  feU  into  such  poverty  that  he  Was  buried  at 
ftk^  expeace  of  the  city  of  Edtnborgh*  The  offices  which 
be  held  ia  Scotlaad  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life  weit . 
lucrative  ^  we  eannot  therefore  see  how  he  became  so  in* 
digent,  but  by  supposing  that  he  gave  away  his  monqr  m 
diarity.  Thb  seems  the  more  probable  $  because  in  all 
the  cafauinies  that  Ysere  thrown  out  against  him,  he  is  not 
aa  tench  as  charged  with  eatravagance;  because  prodigab 
iQr  is  seldom  the  Tiee  of  old  age ;  and  because,  when  be 
eras  near  his  aid,  he  desired  his  servant  to  give  to  the 
poor  what  little  money  was  in  his  purse,  as  there  was  not 
enough  to  defray  Ae  ezpences  of  his  frmeral,  sayings 
<^  If  they  will  not  bury  my  cc^pse,  they  may  let  it  lie 
where  I  am,  or  they  auy  throw  it  where  they  please.** 
.  Whedier  l^ucbannan  is  considered  as  a  poet  or  hisjto^ 
lian,  his  taleats  are  uncommdnly  splendid,  though,  on  ac« 
ooant  of  the  language- in  which  he  wrote,  they  cannot  now 
be  generally  popular*  The  Franciscanus  is  a  nervous,  eor* 
rect,  and  elegant  satire  i  his  Jephtes  and  Baptistes  possess 
yaach  of  the  ancient  simplicity  of  s^le,  while  his  small 
poems  contain  madi  eptgrammatiG  point*  In  his  para« 
phrase  of  the  Psalms  of  David  are  a  great  multitude  of 


a^le  of  die  aadent  Latin  poets  is  correcdy  iMitated :  bi^ 
the  subject  seeoM  tax  tutfortiuitte  one :  no  poet  bas  snc* 
oessfull J  tnadaled  ntn j  of  diese  Jewish  hTnms,  and 
oirea  Bncheamn  hasfoumdit  neoeaMr7.tonui  intojaacx* 
Iremr  4^ee  of  vorboei^  nd  a  vepetitian  of  jfcbe  aaas 
phraseologjy  which  reodeos  them  tedious  aad  naiflesKcst^ 
sag.  As  :a  historifuiy  Bachannan  ondanbtodlj  cootaai 
many  inacearactes .;  but  these  appear  to  haire  been  die 
Iresnlt  of  his  posscning  Jess  evidence  than  hft  sinoe  beca 
ivcoversidt  or  because  in  his  own  iim^  the  rage  of  fiwtion 
was  so  Tiolent  that  it  was  seldon  possible  to  know  ihe 
troth,  and  a  historian  had  not  in  that  i|ge  the  aidof  nmnlv 
tqtlicitj  of  pcjmed  4oaiawnts  daily  poMishody  whickg 
with  regard  to  public  en^tat^  give  modern  bialotiaiia  mm 
advantage  nevjerrfomerlj  possessed.  Of  BnrhsimM's 
Ustorjr^  ^*  The  stjrl^**  sajs  Le  Cletc,  **  is  besKtifnl  aad 
purct,  and  tie  appears  cverTwhece  to  speak  the  Cmth  ss  fiv 
pa  it  was  known  to  bioi*  His  judgvient  mf  ths^ga  ia 
aoond^  be  censuces  freeljeidkatdesetvesit^  andcoBDmeada 
irimt  he  thought  worthy  of  praise.  He  unites  the  liDevity 
of  Sallust  with  the  elegance  and  peispicoity  of  livy  ;  bat 
be  is  not  sufficiently  ezad  in  bis  datea»  and  doea  not  die 
his  amhpritief.^'  Thuanus  says  of  him^  '<  That  thon^ 
Boshannai^  accordbg  to  the  gieniua  .of  his  natiooy  sonae. 
times  inveighs  against  gowned  heads  with  severity,  yet 
tiiat  his  hsstory  is  written  with  so  much  ^urity^  spirit, 
and  judgment,  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  the  prodno* 
tton  of  a  map  who  had  past  his  days  in  the  dost  of  % 
school,  but  of  one  who  had  been  always  conversant  in 
Ae  most  important  affairs  of  state.  Such/'  says  he,  ^ 
tfie  greatness  of  his  mind,  and  the  felicity  of  his 
thftt  thAmffpness  of  his  fortune  did  not  hinder  ^^vf^  fmm 


£Bffmiag  jmt  jCQlim^to  ^CQacrnping  thinfti^tbe  gif>liitAjttiyitk» 


More .  than  200  years  after  B«ehauian*s  death,  a  nam-  ^<<m^ 
hex  of  geatlemea  ia  the  neighbourhood  of  the  place  of  his 
lii^yi^  resolved  to  erect  a  moooment  jto  his  memory.  It 
was  at  first  intended  to  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  Bii* 
yhannan  Street  in  Glasgow  ^  but  a  spot  nearer  his  birth* 
place  was  afterwards  pnsferred.  Bu9haQnan's  monument 
J3  situated  in  the  Tillage  of  Kilear%  and  commands  an  ex* 
tensive  proajiect.  It  is  a  well-proportioned  obelisk,  19 
Aetsqufure  at  the  basis,  and  reaching  to  the  height  of  103* 
feet  above  the  j^oun^*  In  the  middle  is  a  cavitjr  of  sui^ 
feet  square  at  |he  bottom,  graduallj  diminishing  until  it 
Teaches  the  height  of  54  feet,  where  it  becomes  so  narrow 
fw  to  receive  the  ^d  of  a  Norway  pole,  which  is  contii» 
iraed  jto  the  top  /(^  the  obflisk.  To  tUa  pole  the  machiu 
pery  fpr  raising  up  the  materials  for  building  was  fixed« 
Owing  to  this  peci^li^  mode  of  i^pnstruction^  the  monu* 
ineatis  believed  to  be  mi:^h  jitroogqrthan  if  it  wpre  solids 
The  foundation  was  laid  in  the  numth  of  June  1788  bj 
the  Reverend  Jajnes  pryhana,  minister  of  the  parish*  la 
the  foundatioio*itfQne  was  deposited  a  crystal  hct$k,  her- 
inettcally  sealed,  containing  a  silve^  V^^f  ^^  whic}^  il^af 
^grayol  the  f oUowing  inscriptioa  £ 

tn  Mcmoriain 

OEOROII  BUCHANNANIt 

BBcte<tHiiCoriciukhsniiai» 

AccoUt  hajiu  loci,  ultra  coafereBti]yu«» 

Hxc  Colunma  posiu  eit  17SS. 

Jacobus  Ct aio,  Architect.  Edinbiir^tii. 

.  Tbi^  beautiful  structure  is  built  of  a  white  tfti1Vt)fft 
gcit,  found  a  little  above  the  village  of  Kileam.  The  quanj 
£com  which  it  was  taken  has  been  wrought  for  a  loaag  tima 
jpast^andisvery  extensive.  It  was  known  by  the  nanie  of  the 
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f»>iqyt^I,ettre  RIH  Qntnrj,  firom  the  nsaie  af  dbe  grmmd  (  •fterw 
wirds  it  w»s  called  the  MiUftooe  Qoarrj,  becante  iniK* 
itones  were  firequentlj  ttken  from  it ;  then  the  Hofne  of 
Montrose  Quarrj^  because  it  aflbrded  ftonea  for  the  Duke 
of  MoolroBe*!  iioiise  at  Boehaanaa;  nom  k  is  caBcd d» 
HoDttmeDt  Qi^arry. ' 

This  part  of  the  country^  adjoioin;  to  LocUomond  on 
Ae  aoodi^  fa^  been  verj*  froitfiU  in  dtitingiitdied  smb. 
UdMem  Near  Ae'Pot  of  Gartoess,  fbrmerljr  described,  and  the 
^]|^^^ ancient  mill  of  that  name,  are  Ae  remaina  of  an  iM 
^•^  boose^  in  which  the  celebrated  John  Napier,  imrcntOT  of 
the  logarithms,  passed  mnch  of  his  time,  or  had  his  conn* 
trj  residence.  This  eminent  maAematsdan  was  the  eld* 
est  son  of  Napier  of  Merchieston,  and  bom  is  the  jear 
1550.  Having  at  an  early  period  displajed  great  nattnl 
|mrts,  bis  father  took  care  to  have  Aem  cnltirated  b j  a 
liberal  education.  After  graig  through  Ae  ordinarjr  ceorw 
ses  of  philosophj  at  die  universitj  at  St  Andrew's,  he 
fliade  the  tour  of  France,  Italy,  and  Germany.  Upon 
hit  return  to  his  native  country,  his  literature  and  odier 
fine  accomplishtfients  soon  rendered  him  coospicuousy  and 
snight  have  raised  him  to  the  highest  oficef  in. the  atalei 
twt  declining  all  civil  employments,  and  die  bustle  of  Ae 
court,  he  retired  from  the  world  to  pnrsneUtenffy  research* 
•s,in  which  he  made  an  uncomanon  progress,  ao  as  to  havfi 
favoured  maokind  with  some  moat  vahiable  diacovcries. 
He  applied  himsdf  chieHy  to  the  study  of  mathematict> 
He  alao  appears  to  have  been  drawn  into  thf  vortex' ^re« 
ligious  q;>eculatiqQ,  wbic^^  i^^4  ^  fninda  of  men  at  that 
period.  He  wrote  a  book  upon  the  K^yelation,  in  whi^ 
&y  £nt  of  profound  calculation,  he  fi^ed  die  period  when 
Ac  day  of  judgment  was  to  take  place,  fnd  demonstrated 
tfiat  the  Pbpe  was  Antichrist.    It  is  unnecessary  to  laj 


^tMlm predtctfoo  eonkSeming  the  dtj  •£  jdl^^^SMiit pro^^'^f^ 
^red  fiOkcioilt.  The  work  sUimM  to  hss  bete  printed  •- 
Irotd  in  aievend  hngiUgea^  and  penkmlvrlf  iii  FrcMh  at 
Hocbelle,  m  the  yeir  1699^  oet^ro^  •naoonecd  in  Aft 
fide  «$  revised  bj  hiiaself*  Nothings  says  Lord  BadMo^ 
cottid  be  more  agreeftble-  to  the  Roehelleriy  of'  lo  the  Hw** 
goDots  of  France^  at  this  titter  tfam  the  avdior^a  aiiDt»4 
ctatson  of  the  Pope  as  Antid^rist^  whieh  in  this  book  he 
kas  endeaTomed  to Mt forthwith  asMh  ceal »d  emdftioai 
Bttt  what  has  prineipdUy  resdertd  his  name  fuaou^  wastte^iery 
Us  great  and  fortunale  discorerj  or  imrefitidB  of  lega-,;»Km,|'^^ 
titfams^  bj  whidi  the  ease  and  expedition  in  calmlatioit 
have  so  vonderfWtty  aesisled  the  sdenee  of  astronomy^ 
Mid  the  atts  ^  praetical  geomeiiy  and  natsgation*  Tha 
work  he  ftppeers  to  haire  begun  about  the  year  1595» 
When  Napier  bad  eomaranieated  to  Mr  Henry  Briggs^ 
fliathedMtical  professor  in  Greahafld  (Aittege,  hia  woodesu 
Inl  canon  for  the  fegarithms^  that  learned  prefesacr  set 
bifludf  to  apply  the  rules  in  h»  Imkmtio  Noj/M^tai  and 
in  a  letter  to  Archbishop  Usher,  in  the  year  1<15,  ho 
writes  Ans  2  '^  Napier,  Baron  of  MerchteAon,  hath  set  n^ 
liead  and  hands  at  work  with  his  new  and  admirable  loga^* 
fithms.  I  hope  to  see  him  this  sommer,  if  it  please  Crod^ 
idr  I  nerer  saw  a  book  whieh  phrased  me  better  and  mado 
me  more  wMider.^'  The  fioUowii^  passage  from  the  liiia 
of  Uilj  the  astrologer  is  quoted  by  X^ord  Bndiaa,  as  gi^ 
Iring  a  pidnresque  view  of  the  meetitig  betwixt  Brigga 
and  the  mventor  of  the  logarithms,  mt  Merchieston  near 
Edinbnrgb.  ^  I  will  acqisaint  yon  (sayv  LiBy)  with 
CDt  meroorahk  story  related  onto  me  by  John  Mah:,  ail 
excellent  mathematician  and  geometrician,  whom  I  con* 
ceiTe  yon  remember.  He  was  serrant  to  King  Jamed 
the  First  and  Charles  the  First  when  Merchieston  first 
pnUidied  his  logarithms*    Mr  Briggs^  then  reader  of  tho 
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jAHiqtHflKiiif^iomj  ketom  tt  Greshtm  college  in  Lo&doii,  wki  si 
'  BMnch  sarpriaed  witfi  tdmiration  of  them,  tfamt  he  could 
httve  no  qmetness  in  himielf  untii  thst  he  had  leea  thai 
soUcf  person  wbote  only  inTentibn'  diej  v^ett.  He  ac« 
qoainted  John  Mair  tfaerewitfa,  whd  wtnt  into  Soodind 
before  Ifr  Briggt^  piirposel  y  to  be  there  when  these  two 
•o  learned  peateoi  iboidi  meet.  Mr  Briggs  appMnts  s 
certain  daj  when  to  meet  at  Edinborgfa ;  bat  laSing  Aere-' 
o^  M erohiettoQ  was  fearfbl  he  woidd  not  come.  It  hap- 
pened one  da  J,  as  John  Matr  and  the  Baron  Kapier  were 
speaking  ef  Mr  Briggs/  *  Ah,  John  (sajs  Mevchieston)^ 
^  Mr  Briggs  will  not  oome  ;'  at  the  very  instant  one 
knodLS  at  the  gate.  Jobn  Marr  hasted  down ;  md  it  pro-^ 
▼ed  to  be  Mr  Briggs  to  his  great  contentment.  He  brii^ 
Mr  Briggs  up  to  ^  baron^s  chamber,  where  almost  aae 
quarter  of  an  hour  was  spent,  each  behokBng  the  other 
with  admifation  beCnre  one  word  was  spoken.  Atlmst  Mf 
Briggs  began  :  *  Sir,  I  have  undertaken  this  long  jour- 
ney purposely  to  see  jtmr  person,  and  to  know  by  what 
engine  of  wit  or  ingenuity  you  came  first  to  Atnk  of  this 
most  excdlent  help  into  astronomy,  vi%.  the  logmifams ; 
bttt,  Sir>  being  by  you  found  out,  I  wonder  nobody  else 
found  it  out  before,  when  now,  being  known,  it  aj^^ss  so 
easy.'  He  was  nobly  entertained  by  Baron  Naj^  ^  and 
crery  summer  acfter  tluit^  during  the  laird's  being  albr^ 
this  Tcnerable  man,  Mr  Briggs,  went  purposely  to  Scoi- 
hmd  to  risit  him.*'  Keider*  dedicated  his  Epbtmeruki  to 
Napier,  which  were  puUished  in  the  year  1017  :  nnd  it 
appears,  firom  many  passages  in  his  letters  about  this  time, 
that  be  held  Napier  to  be  the  greatest  man  of  his  age  in 
the  particular  department  to  which  he  applied  his  abiU- 
ties«  And  indeed^  as  Lord  Buchan  remarks,  if  we  consi« 
^der  that  Napier's  diseovery  was  not,  like  those  of  Kep* 
kr  or  of  Newten>,  connected  with  any  analogies  or  ooin« 
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^Idtaoe*  wbkh  ndlglit  have  l«d  him  to  iv  but  ^  fhih  pffn^iK'^'i^ 
imassisled  rea^oa  and  science,  we  shall  be  vindicattA  in 
placing  him  in  om  of  the  highest  niches  in  tbe  Templa 
of  Fame« 

Napier  was  twice  married*    Bj  his  filtst  wil^- who  wag 
a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Stirling  of  Keir,  he  had*  oidjr 
one  son,  named  Archibald,  who  succeeded  to  his  ertale^ 
By  his  fecood  wils,  a  daaghter  of  Sir  James  Chishohi 
of  Crommlix,  he  had  a  namer«tns  family.  M  hiacoimlrjr 
residence  Napier  appears  to  have  devoted  himself  eminlj 
to  8tu4j*  He  frequently,  in  the  evesiing,  walked  abroad  ia 
bis  nightgown  and  cap.    Wheti  perplexed  by  his  nMth(»* 
xoatical  speculations,  the  cUck  of  the  mill,  wbichoaly 
went  at  such  times  as  d«  nuller  had  employment,  often 
distressed  him  so  muph  that  he  4uired  the  miller  to  slop 
the  mill.    The  constant  noise  of  the  watar^rfall  gave  him- 
no  disturbance.    Theso,  and  some  other  peculiackies,  at<» 
tracted  the  notice  of  the  ^mmon  pe<^le,  who  could  no( 
comprehend  the  nature  of  his  employment ;  but  they  at 
length  found  out  the  whole  mystcrjr.    It  was  disoorered 
that  be  was  a  warlock,  in  conqMM^  with  Satan,  and  Aat 
he  was  busy  studying  ibt  black  furt.  A  less  distinguished 
student  might  have  found  this  suspicion  very  dangerous^ 
.because  the  practice  of  bomifig  witches  ^ame  in  his  days 
to  be  in  full  vigour. 

Along  the  course  of  the  Forth,  every  house  of  imports  ^^  foiiir 
nnce  appears  anciently  to  have  been  a  sMt  of  fortress  for 
the  protection,  of  the  inhabitants  against  the  inroads  of 
their  neighbours  from  the  mcHuntains ;  but  of  Aese  an 
cient  fortresses  few  vestige  sremain,  the  mi^rials  having 
been  carried  off  to  be  cpnverted  into  modem  buildings* 
On  several  small  heights  in  this  neighbourhood  are  die 
remains  of  ancient  circular  fortifications,  evidenfly  simi* 
lar  to  those  which  we  fyrmi^rlj  sAeotioned  as  fhoffftfing 


totijUitio.lfl  tlie  tMit  toiitllem  cobtitiet^  ftftd  whnh  we  coteidter  lA 
'       iMi^iAff  beeti  ooBftnMted  for  ^mob  of  r«trett  to  men  and 
•ante  agamst  wMm  iiireMb.    la  tkis  qoftrter  the  name  of 
Keir  is  nsualljr  tj^ed  to  such  works,  sneh  m^  KeirhiH 
%f  Oknfemfiy  Kciriiill  of  I>tsher,  Keitbtsie  of  Dnun, 
Kdfkiiow  of  AnuDorc,  and  Keirbrae  of  Oafdeii.    On  tfa6 
aammit  of  tadi  of  these  hdgfatt  is  a  leVel  spot,  nsuaHf 
of  a  round  of  oval  figure,  snrrootfdc^  with  s  moipait^ 
whi4h  lA  most  of  them  TefiUuns  pcrfecfty  TisiUe.     The 
etroomference  of  the  nunpart  Oft  die  KdAill  of  Dasbcr, 
whitb  is  of  a  middle  rite>  does  not  exceed  130  jards.   It 
has  been  suggested  hy  antiquarians,  that  the  words  Keir, 
CUmt,  CbsiMeri  Cftstra,  are  of  kimilar  import^  and  that 
the  name  is  eqoivaltttt  to  that  of  fortMcation  iti  genetaL 
The  term  Peel,  whieh  is  nsed  in  this  neighlK)ttrhood,  secrai 
ID  have  been  appliiSd  SO  m^e  regular  buildings  intended 
Ar  de£snce.    Thus,  the  Peel  of  Gsrden  is  less  elerated 
in  point  of  situation,  and  rises  little  aboire  the  Ciifse  ;  bni 
the  Miclosure  iS  considerably  larger  than  that  of  the  Keii% 
tad  the  rampart  and  ditdi  hare  suffered  less  from  the  in* 
Jitflei  Of  lime.     W«  tesd,  in  Uie  old  faistoty  of  Sir  Wil* 
liam  Wallace,  of -the  Peel  of  Gtrgowno  (Gargmmock)^ 
an  which  an  English  pert  j  was  stationed  to  watdf  Ae  pas* 
iSMOfthe  Forth  otfte  Frew  in  its  neighbourhood.  Wak 
lace,  with  a  few  followers,  took  the  fort  bjr  nssauh  in  the 
night,  when  the  EngUsh  were  off  tfedr  guard.     The  m* 
^msitive  stranger  magr  sdB  be  conducted  to  the  spot  wlttiA 
it  oocttpied,  lind  will  perhaps  regret  that  searcelj  s  stone 
of  it  is  now  left.    The  remtins  of  the  bridge  where  Wal* 
lace  crossed  the  Forth  are  stiS  to  be  seen  about  n  ^[omrtef 
of  a  mile  westward  of  the  Fed. 
The  tUh       In  A«  parish  of  Strathblane,  a  singular  stofy  is  tcM  of  i 
^*  lt»g  of  wood«    About  fiftj  years  ago,  it  is  remembered  to 

ha^f  ssnred  as  a  prop  lo  the  end  of  a  iMach  in  o  school* 


Wie  near  the  ckurcbi  Afterwards  it  was  iised  ^s  a  pia7*>  Av^^u^ 
ibiog  by  chfldren^  who  amused  themselves  with  carrying 
it  to  the  top  of  a  d^divity^  whence^  it  rolled  to  the  bottom*  • 
Ijt  then  lay  mgny  yekrs  on  the  wall  6f  the  ehurcb-yard*  At 
last  it  was  approriated  by  a  crazy  old  womani  a  pau- 
per^ who  lived  in  a  hut  by  herself*  She  nsed  it  for  a  seat 
for  about  a  doa^en  of  years^  After  her  deatb»  one  of  her^ 
nmghbours  was  employed  to  wash  the  dotbes  that  were 
found  in  her  house*  As  fbel  was  scarce,  the  log  was  laid 
opcm  thi;  fire  to  heat  the  water  fequi»te  fdr  the  operation « 
As  the  log  did  not  readily  kindle^  the  washer-^womaa  took 
it  from  the  fiLre^  and  prooeeded  to  cleave  it  with  a  hat- 
chety  when^  lo !  at  the  first  stroke^  the  log  bur-st  asunder^ 
and  the  floor  was  covered  with  moneys  This  happened 
about  the  year  1792*  The  coins  consisted  6f  ctowns^ 
half-crowns,  and  shillings^  of  Q^een  Elistabeth^  James^ 
the  Fir^  of  England,.  «i}d  Charles  the  Firsti  A  few 
gold  coins  were  also  found.  The  value  of  the  whold 
is  supposed  to  hatre  been  about  L.  40  Sterling.  The  log 
was  about  a  foot  and  a  half  squate.  It  had  been  cxca^ 
irated  through  a  small  triangular  opening  cut  in  one  of  its 
mdfi^.  After  the  trcsasure  had  been  deposited^  the  hole 
had  been  neatly  closed  up  with  a  piece  of  wood  fitted  to 
the  place,  and  fixed  with  wooden  pegs.  The  washer-i 
woman  who  burst  the  log  being  alone^  secused  the  mo« 
ney,  and  ijnshed  to  conceal  it )  but  her  husband,  a  worth- 
^less  fellow,  got  hold  of  it,  and  decamped  with  the  whoUl 
suDounty  excepting  a  few  pieces  which  be  had  previously 
sold^  leaving  his  wife  to  support  five  children  as  she  besi 
#oilld< 

In  the  parish  of  Baldemodk  is  the  singuW  structaseAtiUWi^V 
called  the  Juld  Wife's  Lifi4     It  is  simated  nearly  a^  '^ 
xnale  north  firoa  the  church  on  very  high  ^ound«    U 
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Ar^twpiitif  >  consists  of  three  large  stoncfs.  Two  of  them  ate  laM 
along  npod  the  earth  close  by  each  other ;  lead  npoii 
the  top  of  these  the  third  is  placed  in  the  same  dirrc* 
tiofi  with  their  ends  pointing  sooth  md  north.  The  two^ 
undermost  are  of  a  prismatieal  shape;  but  the  upper- 
most  seems  to  hare  been  a  regular  parallelopiped,  and 
still  approaches  that  figure  as  nearly  as  maj  be  sapposed^ 
making  allowance  for  the  depfedations  of  nmt.  It  is  a» 
bout  eighteen  feet  in  length  bj  eleven  in  breadth  and  se* 
Ten  in  depth.  It  is  placed  nearly  paralld.  with  tlie  bori« 
ron,  but  inclining  a  little  to  Ae  north  ;  the  upper  smftee 
b  pretty  lerel.  Neither  of  the  two  supporters  appears  ta 
be  so  large  as  the  stone  they  sustain  ;  but  their  just  di- 
mensions canitot  be  easily  asceftainedy  as  their  bates  ate 
stmk  a  considerable  number  of  feet  in  the  earth.  Owing 
to  their  prismatieal  shape^  there  is  a  triangular  opeuiug 
between  them  and  the  upper  stone.  It  is  abottt  three  feel 
in  depths  but  somewhat  wider.  Through  this  opeutag^ 
superstition  says,  every  stranger  who  Tisits  tliis  fhcc  for 
the  first  ttttiemfusi  creep,  otherwise  he  dud)  die  childless* 
The  stones  are  of  a  greyish-coloured  grit.  They  were 
taken  from  the  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood.  Tliey  staod 
hi  a  circnlar  plain  of  about  2&0  yards  in  dtameser,  and 
surrotmded  with  rising  ground,-  formnig  a  kind  of  anaphi* 
theatre.  The  sacred  grore  hath  kmg  age  yielded  to  tfie 
all-subduing  hand  of  time,  yet  not  without  leaving  bdiiad 
traces  sufficient  to  convince  us  of  its  enisteaee.  The  j^in 
is  of  a  deep  mossy  soil.  Roots  and  stumps  of  oak*trecs 
yet  remain  in  their  natural  position  ;  and  same  of  Ihem 
exhibit  evident  marks  that  they  have  been  exposed  to  fire. 
The  tradrtronal  account  of  the  present  name  of  this  mo« 
tiument  is,  that  three  old  women  having  hud  h  wager 
which  of  thetu^  would  cany  the  greatest  butdeo,  fa^poghl 


ift  ilieir  apTons  tk«  three  stones  of  tvhidh  it  is  Cohstfilcted^  Antif«tiit» 
add  laid  them  in  the  positiaa  in  xthich  they  are  now 
fbond.  Thi»  tradition  probaUy  originated  from  the  dru« 
idesseS)  who  might  at  this  place  superintend  the  sacred 
rites  $  and  whose  age^  singnlarity^  and  more  than  ordinarj- 
sagaeit J,  made  them  to  be  looked  upon  bj  the  ignorant 
and  gvossljr  superstitious  vulgar  of  these  times  as  being* 
possessed  of  a  supematuriil  power/  Altars,  nearly  of  »  ' 
sftmilu'  con«truotiony  have  been  met  with  in  several  places 
df  BritaiR*  This  moniui^aily  which  strikes  with  sarprise 
every  beholder,  owes  its  preservation  more  to  the  nature 
of  the  ptaoe,  where  it  is  sitMialed  than  to  anj  other  circum- 
stance. It  is,  however>  to  be  hoped  that  its  proprieU^ 
will  take  cast  to  preserve  from  ruin  this  venerable  relief 
of  the  most  remote  antiquity.  It  is  worthy  of  renmrk^ 
that  a  dnudical  stone  in  Ireland,  mentioiSed  by  Cambden^ 
is  called  the  Li/iid  Sttmt ;  and  there  are  some  in  Poitien 
in  France  known  by  the  appelklicm  of  Piems  ZiVeaj 
We  alio  know,  from  the  authority  of  Tacitus  and  Mela^ 
that  aged  Itmale  druids  lived  together  in  sisterhoods,  in 
sequestered  spots,  devoting  their  time  to  the  peculiar  ot» 
jficea  of  Ibeir  worship. 

Not  Jar  from  the  Auld'Wife*s  Lift,  but  not  within  caini|i» 
sight  of  i^  are  two  large  cairns  of  an  eltiptical  shape. 
The  largest,  which  is  sixty  yards  in  leng^,  and  ten  im 
breachh,  is  now  almo^  earned  away.  Throi^h  the  wholt 
fength  of  it  w^re  two  rows  <^  broad  stones  set  on  edge  oft 
the  ground,  at  the  distance  of  about  four  feet  from  eadi 
ether.  Between  these  rows  the  dead  were  buried^  having 
flag^stohes  laid  over  them.  The  heap  raised  above  theitt 
^  was  mostly  of  pretty  latge  stones  quarried  from  the  adk 
jmiing  rock.  The  ether  caim  was  laid  open  some  years 
ago ;  and,  tfrnugh  not  so  large  as  the  other,  was  of  the 
aaaie  eoostmetion,  which  seems  to  be  Paaisb.    fiwDS  of 
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Andqaitiei.  the  stoMs^  placed  in  toyf%  at  the  bottom^  are  oonwWraM/ 
large.  Ampog  the  ooatent9»  upon  opeoiag,  were  found 
fragmeats  of  human  bones  and  urns.  Oee  of  the  frag- 
ments of  an  urn  u  omamented  near  the  mouth  with  two 
shallow  grooves*  The  diameter  of  the  circle^  of  which 
it  is  a  segment,  seems  to  have  been  at  least  twenty  indi- 
es. This  tumulus f  owing  to  frequent  dilapidations,  will 
soon  be  annihilated.  Tradition  says  there  was  a  battle  in 
the  neigbbiMirhood  between  the  Scots  and  Daoc^  and 
that  among  the  latlei  a  persofi  of  a  distii^uished  cfaaracttr 
was  slain. 
Ronua  The  soiithertt  part  of  this  eoonty  nms  aloi^  the  oonh* 
em  fsoot  of  the  Roman  wall.  It  is  not  probable,  bow- 
ever,  as  some  anti^uaris^is  have  supposed^  that  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  wall  was  the  scene  of  very  steady 
hostility  between  the  Roouas  and  tbe  ancient  Scots* 
The  very  circumstance  of  tbe  Romans  b^ving  been  able 
deliberately  to  form  such  a  nonpar^  implies  that  tfaey 
were  masters  of  the  country  \  and  as  they  had  perma- 
nent sutions  along  the  course  of  the  wall,  it  is  not  Ukxij 
that  their  troops  would  be  insulted  immediately  under  the 
walls  of  their  garrisons.  But  there  is  anodier  leasoo, 
Ibrmerly  noti^d,  of  a  more  powerful  nature^  reaoltiDg 
firom  the  /orm  of  the  country,  which  mast  have  prevented 
Ihe  ground  immediately  beyond  the  wall  from  being  the 
scene  of  much  hostility.  We  have  already  said,  that  the 
•ecurity  of  this  Roman  barrier  depended  more  upon  die 
almost  impassaUe  swamp  formed  on  its  northern  side,  thsn 
upon  tbe  breadth  of  its  ditch,  or  the  height  of  its  dike:  and 
even  at  this  day,  it  would  be  no  difficult  matter  to  lay  a 
large  portion  of  the  val}ey  there  under  water :  andmanj 
places,  from,  the  name  of  Ipch  (island),  which  to  thisdaj 
they  retain,  nmst  evidently  have  been  once  surrounded 
witb  water..    It  if  p^robable  that  tba  mora$s^  though  ia» 
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capable  of  being  ptssed  on  foot,  was  at  the  tame  time  un-  Antiqmtte 
fit  for  navigation,  so  that  the  wall  could  not  be  approached 
with  boats.  The  Roman  barrier,  therefore,  could  only 
be  attacked  at  its  extremities  ;  for  the  natives  found  it  ea- 
sier to  pass  over  the  friths  of  Forth  and  Cljde  than  to 
^xt9S  the  swamp  opposite  to  Graham's  Dike,  with  the 
certainty  of  meeting  resittaiice  under  most  unfavourable  .   . 

circumstances  if  they  should  accomplish  the  passage.  In* 
tfa^  district,  however,  around  Campsie  and  Kilsyth,  be- 
yond the  wall,  are  many  of  those  circular  fortifications^ 
which  are  probably  the  work  of  a  later  age  than  that  of 
the  Romans.  In  the  parish  of  Kilsyth  are  several  which 
bear  a  dose  resemblance  to  each  other.  They  are  in  ge^ 
neral  about  forty  or  fifty  yards  in  diameter.  Th^  outer 
wall  or  enclpsure,  for  some  of  them  have  evident  marks 
of  smaller  but  irregular  indosures  within,  consists  of  a' 
rude  mass  of  large  or  small  smooth  stones,  built  with- 
out any  regularity  or  order,  and  without  mortar  of  any 
kind*  In  times  of  ignorance  and  barbarism,  they  may, 
bowever,  have  been  places  of  considerable  strength.  la  * 
this  same  parish  is  one  of  those  artificial  mounts,  n»ny 
of  which  we  have  frequeittly  noticed.  It  stands  in  an 
angle,  formed  by  two  small  rills,  near  a  farm  called  Cas« 
tletown,  or  Bald  Castle.  It  rises  regularly  on  all  sides^ 
at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees,  but  on  the  north  is  only 
twenty  feet  perpendicular ;  whereas  on  the  south  it  is 
double  that  height.  It  has  been  surrounded  by  a  ditch 
which  might  easily  be  filled  by  water.  At  the  base  it  is 
oearly  100  yards  diameter  ;  whereas  at  the  stmimit  it 
is  scarcely  fifty.  The  summit  is  flat,  as  the  natural  as« 
cent  of  the  ground  supplies  what  is  wanting  in  the  artifi- 
cial mound.  Its  top  is  often  cultivated,  and  produces 
cxpellent  crops;. but  its  sides  are  covered  with  brush*, 
wood*    Many  cairns  have  also  existed  in  the  same  neigh«t 
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>U»iyMtici.  boorboad  $  bat  the  stones  of  most  of  tbem  have  been  te^ 
moved-^those  of  a  large  si^e  for  building  enclosurei, 
and  the  sniaUer  ones  to  from  the  public  roads ;  all  of  them 
contained  urns,  stone*coffins,  &c.  demonstrating  that  tbej 
were  sepulchral. 
Human  bo-  But  the  most  singular  piece  of  antiquity,  though  not  H 
^li^^^^"  St  remote  nature,  is  that  of  wbioh  the  minister  of  the  pa- 
rish of  Kilsyth  has  given  an  account,  both  in  the  Statisti- 
cal Account  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  Tour  through  the 
Highlands  by  J.  Garnet,  M.  D.  In  this  last  work  it  is 
in  the  folbwing  terms :  '*  There  is  an  arched  mdt  or 
burying  groupd,  under  the  church  of  Kilsyth,  which 
Kcms  to  have  been  the  burial-place  of  the  family  of  Kil* 
syth  for  many  generations.  As  the  estate  was  forfeited, 
and  the  title  became  extinct  in  the  year  1715,  it  has  never 
been  used  for  that  purpose  since  that  period.  The  ead 
fled  with  his  lady  and  family  to  Flanders ;  and  fhough  he 
returned  more  than  once  incognito,  in  the  habit  of  a  com- 
mon beggar,  and  as  such  lodged  with  several  of  his  te- 
nants, ytt  it  is  certain  he  was  not  buried  at  KilsyA.  The 
tradition  is,  and  it  is  said  to  be  confirmed  by  some  papers 
and  letters  lately  found,  that  he  and  a  number  of  the  un- 
fortunate noblesse  who  had  been'  concerned  in  the  rebel- 
lion were  either  murdered  or  killed  by  a  sudden  accident 
in  Holland  about  the  year  1717. 

*'  At  all  events,  it  seems  certain  that  his  lady  with  her  b- 
fant  son  were  smothered  by  the  falling  in  of  the  roof  of  Ae 
room,  in  which  a  number  of  the  nobility  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  rebellion  were  assembled.  It  is  gene- 
rally said  and  believed  that  this  was  not  by  accidettt  hot 
design  ;  that  the  landlord  and  some  of  his  accomplices 
1^  cut  the  beams  which  supported  the  roof ;  and  that, 
upon  a  signal  being  gi^en,  he  let  it  fall  in,  with  a  view 
Hi  imothfr  tbf  wbo^  company.    It  appears  that  very  ftw 
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ncttped ;  and  I  never  heard  it  doubted  or  denied  that  Lady  Amigpities* 
Kiieyth  and  her  infant  perished  in  the  ruins.     Indeed,  the 
wound  she  received  on  the  right  temple  is  still  visible  ^ 
and  when  the  bodjr  was  first  discovered  it  was  covered 
with  a  black  patch   about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece* 
There  is  no  mark  of  violence  on  her  son :  he  seems  to 
have  bees  snoothered^  as  it  is  generallj  said,  sitting  on 
the  kiMe  of  bis  mother  at  table.     Her  bodj  was  embow- 
eUed  and  embalmed^  and  soon  afterwards  sent  over  to 
Scotland.     It  was  landed  and  lay  at  Leith  for  some  time 
in  a  cellar^  and  was  afterwards  carried  to  Kilsyth,  and 
buried  in  great  pomp  according  to  the  form  of  the  church* 
of  Engltad.     It  is  not  twenty  years  since  some  of  the  in* 
habitants  of  this  parish  died  who  were  in  their  youth  eye^ 
witnesses  of  t^e  funeral.     The  body  was  enclosed  first  in 
a  coffin  of  fir^  next  ia  a  leaden  coffin.  The  space  between 
the  t^o  was  filled  with  a  white  matter  somewhat  of  the 
colonr  and  consistence  of  putty,  apparently  compo3ed  of 
gum  and  perfiunes>  for  it  had  a  rich  and  delicious  flavour., 
When  I  was  a  boy  at  school,  I  have  frequently  seen  the 
coffin  in  which  she  lies,  for  the  vai^It  was  then  always  ac- 
cessible, and  often  opened  $  but  at  that  time  the  wooden 
coffin  was  entire.    Indeed  it  was  only  within  a  few  years 
that  it  decayed.     Even  after  this  the  lead  one  remained 
«tuire  lor  a  considerable  time  ;  but  being  very  brittle  and 
thin,  it  also  began  to  moulder  away  ;  a  slight  touch  of  the 
finger  penetrated  any  part  of  it.     In  the  apertures  thus 
snadc  nbAing  was  seen  but  the  gummy  matter  above  men- 
tioatd*    When  this  wa3  partly  removed,  which  is  easily 
danCp  bthig  very  soft,  and  only  about  an  inch  in  thick* 
oess,  another  wooden  coffin  appeared,  which  seemed  quite 
clean  and  fresh  ;  but  no  one  ever  thought  of  opening  it 
$331  the  spring  1796,  when  some  rude  regardless  young 
>  went  to  v^sit  the  tomb,  and  with  sacrilegious  hands> 
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Ant](piti«t*tore  Open  the  leaden  cofHn.  To  their  surprise  they  fbmii 
xinder  the  lead  a  coveriog  of  fir,  as  dean  ^d  fresh  as  if 
it  had  been  made  the  day  before.  The  cover  of  this  beiag 
loose  was  easily  removed.  With  astonishment  and  coor 
stemation  they  saw  the  body  of  l^dy  Kilsyth  and  hercUU 
as  perfect  as  the  hour  they  were  entombed.  For  some 
weeks  this  circumstance  was  kept  secret;  but  at  last  it 
began  to  be  whispered  in  several  companies,  and  soon  ex* 
cited  great  and  general  curiosity.  On  the  I2th  of  Jnne^ 
while  I  was  from  home,  great  crowds  assemUed,  and 
would  not  be,  denied  admission.  At  all  hours  of  the  nighl^ 
as  well  as  the  day,  they  afterwards  persisted  in  gratifying 
their  curiosity.  I  saw  the  body  soon  after  the  coflbi  was 
opened ;  it  was  quite  entice.  Every  feature  and  everj 
limb  was  as  full,  nay  the  very  abroad  was.  as  dear  and 
fresh,  and  the  colours  of  the  ribbon  as  bright,  aa  the  day 
they  were  lodged  in  the  tomb.  What  rendered  this  soeot 
more  striking,  and  truly  interesting,  was,  that  the  body  of 
her  son  and  only  child,  the  natural  hair  of  the  titlo  and 
estates  of  Kilsyth,  lay  at  her  knee.  His  featores  were 
as  composed  as  if  he  had  been  only  asleep.  I£s  colour 
was  as  fresh,  and  his  flesh  as  phunp  and  fhll,  as  in  the 
perfect  glow  of  health :  the  smile  of  infancy  and  inno* 
cence  sat  on  his  lips.  His  shroud  was  not  only  entire,  but 
perfectly  clean,  without  a  particle  of  dust  upon  it.  Ha 
seems  to  have  been  only  a  few  months  old.  The  body  of 
Lady  Kilsyth  was  equally  well  preserved  ;  and  at  a  little 
distance,  with  the  feeble  light  of  a  taper,  it  would  not 
have  been  easy  to  distinguish  whether  she  was  dead  or  av 
live.  Th^  features,  nay  the  very  expression  of  her  com* 
tenance,  were  marked  and  distinct ;  and  it  was  only  in  a 
pertain  light  that  you  could  distinguish  any  thing  like  the 
ghastly  and  agonizing  traits  of  a  violent  death.  Not  a  smglo 
fpld  of  her  shroud  was  discomposed,  nor  a  single  memW 


linpaired.  But  no  description  can  give  a  jait  of  adequate  idea 'Aatiqwtie* 
o£  the  neataeas  or  ekganoe  of  her  appearance.'*  I  therc- 
f(we  refer  to  the  sketch  taken  by  your  friend.  .1  have  only 
to  lament  that  his  representation  was  finished  chiefly  from 
my  description,  as  at  the  time  you  saw  the  body  it  was 
much  solUedy  and  the  shroud  injured;  but  it  is  as  neaf 
the  original  as  I  can  recollect,  or  as  any  pencil  can  ez'- 
press.     I  cap  only  say  that  it  is  not  a  flattering  portrait. 

**  Let  the  candid  reader  survey  this  sketch }  let  him 
recal  to  mind  the  tragic  tale  that  it  unfold^  and  say,  if 
he  can,  Azt  it  does  not  arrest  the  attention,  and  interest 
the  heart.     For  my  part,  it  excited  in  my  mind  a  thou- 
sand melancholy  reflections ;  and  I  could  not  but  regret 
that  sudi  rudeness  had  been  offered  to  the  ashes  of  the 
dead,  as  to  expose  them  thus  to  the  public  view.     The 
body  seemed  to  have  been  preserved  in  some  liquid, 
nearly  of  the  colour  and  appearance  of  brandy.  The  whole 
coffin  seemed  to  have  been  full  of  it,  and  all  its  contents 
saturated  with  it.     The  body  had  assumed  somewhat  the 
tame  tinge  ;  but  this  served  only  to  give  it  a  fresher  look. 
It  had  none  <^  the  ghastly  livid  hue  of  death,  but  ratl^r 
a  copper  <^mplexionf     It  would,  I  believe,  have  been 
«Uficolt  &fc  a  chemist  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  this  li<* 
quid.     Though  perfectly  transparent,  it  had  lost  all  its 
pungent  qualities,  its  taste  being  quite  vapid.    I  hav6 
beard,  however,  diaf  several  medical  gentlemen  carried 
.  eflT  small  phisjs  full  of  it,  but  do  not  know  whether  they 
made  any  experiments  with  it.    The  rich  odoriferous  fla^ 
voor  continued,  not  only  in  the  vault,  but  even  in  the 
eborch,  for  many  weeks,  as  can  be  attested  by  manj 
hundreds ;  all  agreed  that  it  was  a  mixture  of  perfumes^ 
bnt  of  what  kind  it  was  not  easy  to  say :  the  most  prevt-i 
lent  seemed  to  me  to  be  that  of  spirit  of  turpentine ;  and 
it  is  pertain  that  this  odour  90|itinued  the  longest.    Xbtt* 
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AiitifuTtI«t.bead  fcdmed  an  a  pillow ;  and  as  die  coVering  dedajreS,  it 
was  found  to  contain  a  collection  of  strong-scented  herfat. 
Bahn,  sagCy  and  mint,  were  easilj  distinguished ;  and  it 
was  the  opinion  of  man  j  that  the  body  was  filled  widi  dio 
sacne.  Although  the  bodies  were  thns  entire  at  first,  I 
Confess  J  expected  to  see  them  ctumUe  into  dust ;  espc« 
ctallj  as  they  were  exposed  to  the  open  air,  and  the  fine 
aroroatio  flaid  had  evaporated ;  and  it  seems  surprising 
that  they  did  not.  For  several  weeks  they  underwent  no 
visible  change ;  and  had  they  not  been  sullied  with  dust^ 
and  the  drops  of  grease  from  the  candles  held  over  them^ 
I  am  confident  they  might  have  remained  as  entise  as 
ever ;  for,  even  a  few  months  ago,  the  bodies  were  as  fins 
and  compact  as  at  first,  and,  Uiough  pressed  with  the  fia- 
ger,  did  not  yield  to  the  touch,  bm  seemed  to  retain  the 
elasticity  of  the  living  body*  Even  the  shroud,  Aongh 
torn  by  tbei  rude  hands  of  the  regardless  multitude,  b  still 
strong  and  free  from  rot.  Perhaps  the  most  singular  pke* 
aomenon  is,. that  the  bodies  seem  not  to  have  undergooa 
the  smallest  decomposition  or  disorganiaatioo.  Several 
medical  gentlemen  (I  thbk  you  did  so  yoursetf)  have 
made  a  small  incision  mto  the  arm  of  the  mbmX ;  the 
substance  of  the  body  was  quite  firm,  and  every  part  ia 
its  original  state  .-*-Lady  Kilsyth  was  of  the'  fiunfly  cf 
Dundonald.  This  appears  from  Crawford^s  Peerage,  and 
other  undoubted  authority.  She  is  there  ealkd  Jcia, 
daughter  of  Lord  William  Cochrane,  son  and  heir  of 
William  Earl  of  Dondonald*  It  is  equally  certain  Aat 
^e  was  first  married  to  the  Viscount  Dundee  ;  ttid  even 
after  she  married  her  second  husband,  she  still  retained 
this  title  :  for  he  was  then  the  heir-apparent  only  of  the 
title  and  estates  of  Kilsyth,  and  of  course,  tin  the  death 
of  his  father,  she  was  not  called  Lady  Kilsyth.  Tbeia 
-Wti  a  singular  drcums^ce  attending  this  coonectioB* 
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Stie  had  come  on  a  vi^t  td  Colzium^  the  seat  of  th^  fa^Antigptiq^ 
irnly  of  Kilsyth,  about  a  year  after  the  battle  of  Killi« 
araokjr^  in  which  her  husband,  the  Viscount  Dundee, 
fell.  At  that  time  it  was  said  William  Livingston  (afi 
terwards  Viscount  Kilsjtfi  and  her  husband)  first  paid  his 
addresses  to  her.  As  a  pledge  of  his  lore,  he  presented 
her  with  a  ring  ;  but,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  she  drop^ 
{led  it  next  day  in  the  garden.  To  lose  a  ring  in  such  cir* 
mimstances^  and  so  soon,  was  bo  doubt  regarded  ^  as  an 
evil  omen  j*^  a  liberal  reward  was  therefore  offered  to  any 
toerson  Who  should  find  and  restore  it :  but  in  vain.  It  couM 
not  be  found ;  and  till  the  year  1796,  nearly  a  century 
Hfter,  was  never  heard  of,  At  that  time,  however,  the 
tenant  of  (he  garden,  when  digging  potatoes,  discovered 
it  in  a  clod  of  earth.  At  first  h^  regarded  it  as  a  bauble  ; 
but  the  moment  the  legend  became  fipparent,  the  tradition 
tame  6esh  into  his  recollection,  and  h^  instantly  8Up« 
posed  it  to  be  the  ring  of  Lady  Kilsyth.  |t  is  of  gold» 
And  about  the  value  of  ten  shillings ;  about  the  breadth 
of  a  straw,  aiid  without  any  stone.  The  external  surface 
it  ornamented  with  a  wreath  of  myrtle,  and  on  the  inter* 
aal  surface  is  the  following  legend,  '  2Umrs  ohlly  and 
cuer/  This  ring  is  believed, to  be  in  the  possession  of 
8ir  Archibald  Edmonston  of  Duntreath,  the  propriety  of 
Ae  Kilsyth  estates.'* 

It  was  at  Kilsyth  that  the  celebrated  James  Marquis  ofCekVnceA 
Montrose  gained  his  greatest  victory  over  the  covenant*  j^l^^JJ^ 
«ra  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First.  He  appears  to  have 
posseised 'military  talents  of  a  very  distinguished  sort,  and 
At  the  same  time  to  have  been  a  mai^  of  remarkable  ac* 
eomplishments.  Some  poems  written  by  him  still  re« 
inain,  and*  are  expressed  in  a  stile  of  wonderful  elegance 
when  we  consider  the  period  at  which  he  lived.  He  ap- 
pears to  hav£  understood^  better  thaa  any  officer  o£  Us 
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^nti^Uict.  time,  the  itnpcwtftnt  part  of  the  art  of  war,  by  which  aa 
H»  skiU  in  "^^ri<^  army  may  be  rendered  superior  to  one  of  greater 
^"^«  numbers,  by  directing  iti  whole  force  against  the  centre 

of  the  enemy^f  line,  and  thereby  dividing  it  into  tw<> 
parts,  each  of  which  may  be  vanquished  in  SDccesstoo. 
It  was  by  this  art  that  the  celebrated  Epaminondsi 
broke  the  power  of  Sparta  by  means  of  the  victmes  ai 
Leoctra  and  of  Mantinea ;  and  it  was  by  the  same  deince 
that  Gostavus  Adolphus,  arranging  his  troops  in  deep 
colunms  and  solid  squares,  was  enabled  to  break  the  ceo-* 
'  tre  of  the  enemy's  line,  and  to  carry  confusion  towards 
whatever  quarter  he  directed  his  efforts.  This  mode  of 
conducting  armies,  by  drawing  up  a  large  portion  of  the 
troops  in  a  deep  column,  whereby  to  break  an  enemy's 
line,  or  of  directing  the  whole  force  of  an  inferior  anny 
against  each  half  of  the  hostile  troops  in  succession,  while 
the  other  half  is  amazed  by  a  shew  of  attack,  has  never 
fkiled  to  prove  soccessftxl,  when  carried  into  effect  by  an 
^trepid  or  a  desperate  leader ;  and  in  our  own  times  we 
have  seen  the  success  with  which  it  was  attende4  in  the  lUm 
lian  and  other  campaigns  of  Bonaparte.  When  used  against 
artillery,  by  crowdmg  together  a  great  part  of  an  army, 
it  hazards  their  utter  destruction  ;  but  if  this  is  avoided, 
their  success  against  an  enemy,  not  conducted  upon  nmi* 
•I^ory  of  lar  principles,  has  always  been  certain.  Montrose  re« 
^^^^  turned  from  his  travels  while  Charles  ^e  First  was  in 
.  * '  the  midst  of  his  contest  with  the  parliament.     Being  in- 

troduced to  the  king,  and  meeting  with  a  cold  reception, 
be  joined  the  covenanters :  but  his  importance  being  dis^ 
covered,  greater  attention  was  paid  to  him  by  the  eourt; 
gnd  with  that  fickleness*  which  is  apt  to  mark  the  coo« 
duct  of  men  in  times  of  civil  commotion,  he  abandoned 
his  new  friends,  and  under  the  most  desperate  circumstafrp 
($^  joined  the  royal  cause.     The  king  being  defeated  4 
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If arstOQ'^'Moor  in  England,  could  gire  him  Ho  trdops ;  bul^ 
he  obtained  from  the  Earl  of  Antrim  1100  Irish  infan- 
try,  verj  ill-armed*  Having  been  joined  bjr  1300  High-Battfca. 
landers,  he  attacked  Lord  £lchp^  who  laj  at  Perth  vfith 
iOOO  covenanters,  and  defeated  him,  and  destro/'ed  2000 
af  his  men*  He  next  marched  northwards,  in  order  to 
rouse  the  Marquis  of  Huntly  and  the .  Gordons^  ^ha 
had  taken  arms  before,  but  been  suppressed  hj  the  ciOLve^ 
nanters«  At  Aberdeen  he  attacked  and  entirelj  defeated 
Lacd'Budejr,  who  commanded  25O0  men.  Montrose, 
however,  by  ^s  victory,  did  not  obtain  the  end  he  pro- 
posed  i  the. Marquis  of  Huotly  showed  no  inclination  t4^ 
join  an  anny  where  he  was  so  much  eclipsed  by  the  ge* 
neral.  Montro^  was  now  in  a  very  dangerous  situation* 
Argyle^  reinforced  by  the  Marquis  of  Lothian,  was  be« 
hind  him  with  a  great  army.  The  militia  of  the  north- 
ern counties  Murray,  Ross,  and  Caithness,  to  the  num* 
her  of  5000,  opposed  him  in  from,  and  guarded  the  banks 
of  the  Spey,  a  :deep  and  rapid  river.  In  order  to  save 
his  troops,  be.  turned  aside  into  the  hills ;  and  after  some 
marches  and  counter- marches,  Argyle  came  up  with  hini 
at  Faivy  Castle  ^  and  here,  after  some  skirmishes,  in 
which  he  was  always  victorious,  Mqntrose  got  dear  of  a 
jNiperior  aryny^  and  by  a  quick  march,  through  these 
almost  inaccessible  mountains,  put  himself  absolutely  be* 
yond  their  power. 

It  was  the.  misfortune  of  this  general,  that  very  good 
or  very  ill  fortune  were  equally  destructive  of  his  army. 
After  every  victory  his  soldiers  went  home  to  enjoy  the 
^poil  they  had  acquir^ ;  and  had  his  army  been  compo« 
fed  of  these  only,  he  must  have  soon  been  abandoned 
/iltogether :  but  his  Irishmen,  having  no  ^ace  to  which 
they  could  retira,  adhered  to  him  ii^  every  fortune.  With 
i(^ese,  tbeirefbr^y  ai|d  some  reinforcements  of  the  Athdmen 


md  McDonalds,  Montrose  ML  suddenly  upoa  Axfjhfi 
country^  letting  loose  upoft  it  all  the  horrors  of  wtt.  Ar« 
gyle  collecting  3000  men,  msrcfaed  in  quest  of  the  eiie« 
my^  who  had  retired  with  their  plunder  i  and  he  lajr  at 
Innerlochy,  supposing  himelf  to  be  still  at  a  gooddkmce 
from  then.  The  £arl  of  Seaforth,  at  the  head  of  te 
garrisga  of  Inverness^  and  a  body  of  5000  ncw^leried 
IroopSy  pressed  the  royalists  on  the  other  side,  awl  threat^ 
ened  them  with  total  ikstroction.  Ry  a  quick  and  mux* 
peded  march,  Montrose  hastened  to  Innerlochy,  aad  pee* 
sttit^d  himself  in  order  of  battle  before  the  covenanters. 
Argyle  alone,  seized  with  »  panic,  deserted  hb  araiy* 
They  made  a  vigorous  re^stance,  however,  bat  were  at 
last  defeated  and  pursned  with  great  dmughter  ;  after 
wbieh^  Montrose*  was  joined  by  great  munbets  of  fiigh« 
landers.  Seaforth's  army  dispersed  of  itsetf ;  and  the 
Lord  Grordon,  eldest  son  to  the  Marquis  of  Huntly,  ha^ 
ving  escaped  from  his  undo  Argyle,  who  had  hiAerto  de« 
tmned  him,  now  joined  Montrose  with  a  considcrabb 
number  of  hit  followers,  attended  by  the  Earl  of  A« 
bojne. 

Tlie  loaders  of  the  oovenanters  now  sent,for  Bultiey  m 
•ffioer  of  repotatioNr  ftom  England,  and  joining  luaa  in 
oommand  with  their  former  general,  Urrty,  sent  tfaett 
with  a  oonsideraUo  atfmy  against  the  royalists.  Montrose^ 
with  a  detachment  of  800  men,  had  attacjted  Dimdeey4 
town  much  attached  to  the  covenant,  and  having  earned 
it- by  assault^  had  given  it  up  to  be  plundered  by  his  sok 
diers,  when  Baillie  and  Urrey,  with  tbek*  whole  foroe^ 
caaw  upon  hinu  He  instantly  caUcd  off  his  soldiers  ham 
flte  plunder,  put  tbem  in  onier,  secured  his  retreat  by  At 
meet  skilfid  measures,  and  having  marched  sixty  miles  bk 
the  face  of  an  enemy  mueh  svperior,  without  stopping,  ot 
aUemng  hk  soldiess  the  least  deeper  tefseAmen^  H tal 
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seCBTed  Uflisclf  in  tbe  mouotams.    His  antagonists  now  Ab^vS^^» 
divided  their  forces^  in  order  to  carrj  on  the  war  against 
te  enemy  who  surprised  them  as  much  bj  the  rapidity 
of  his  marches,  as  by  the  boldness  of  his  enterprises^  Ur-^ 
rey  met  him  with  4000  men  at  Aideme,  near  Inyemes^ 
and  trusting  to  his  superiority  in  numbers  (for  Montrosv 
had  only  2000  men),  attacked  him  in  the  post  which  ho 
bad  chosen.     Montrose  having  placed  his  right  wing  ia 
strong  ground,  drew  the  best  of  his  forces  to  the  other, 
and  left  no  main  body  between  them  ;  a  defect  which  he 
artfally  concealed  by  shewing  a  few  men  through  trees 
and  bushes,  with  which  that  ground  was  covered.     That 
Urrey  might  have  no  leisure  to  perceive  the  stratagem, 
he  brought  instantly  his  wing  to  the  charge,  made  a  fti-*. 
rtous  attack  on  the  covenanters,  drove  them  off  the  field; 
and  obtained  a  complete  victory  over  them.     Baillie  now 
advanced  in  order  to  revenge  Urrcy^s  defeat ;  but  he  him- 
aclf  met  with  a  like  &te  at  Alford.^  Montrose,  weak  in 
cavalry,  lined  his  troops  of  hor^  with  infantry,  and  nfrct 
putting  the  encmy^s  horse  to  rout,  fell  with  united  force 
upon  dieir  foot,  which  were  entirely  cut  in  pieces,  though 
vrith  the  loss  of  the  gallant  Lord  Gordon  on  the  part  of 
the  royaliats.     Having  thus  prevailed  in  so  many  battles^ 
-which  his  vigour  had  always  rendered  completely  deci- 
sive with  regard  to  the  army  which  opposed  him,  Mont- 
to9t  descended  into  the  south  of  Scotland ;  that  ir,  across 
tbe  Forth.     The  covenanters  asse^ibled  their  whole  force,  cattle  of 
and  gave  him  battle  at  Kilsyth,  and  here  he  obtained  his*^ 
most  complete  victory ;  no  less  than  6000  of  the  covenant* 
ers  were  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  no  remains  of  an  army 
were  left  to  them  in  jScotland.     Edinburgh  opened  itk 
gates,  and  the  principal  nobility  joined  the  royalist  stand* 
ard  ;  but  this  last  victory  prdved  fatal  to  Montrose.     His 
troops,  consisting  of  {fighbmders,  being  enriched,  accord* 
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illg  to  their  estimalo  of  riches^  by  the  plunder  whidh  the/ 
]Md  gained,  rapidly  deserted  hiniy  and  fled  to  their  natiye 
mountains^  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  tbeir  enterprise.  0s-k 
ving  advanced  towards  the  English  border  with  his  re- 
maining force,  and  being  misled  by  false  intelligence  is  % 
country  hostile  to  his  cause,  Montrose  was  defeated  in 
Ettrick  Forest,  and  compelled  to  fly  northward  into  the 
Highlands*  After  the  death  of  the  king,  Montrose  made 
another  efibrt  to  raise  the  Highlanders ;  but  in  his  first 
attempt  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death,  by  his 
inveterate  enemies  the  covenanters*  To  this  day  it  is  easy 
to  distinguish,  upon  the  little  hill  where  he  encamped  be* 
fore  the  battle  of  Kilsyth^  the  smrangement  and  siz^e  of  his 
tents,  which  were  formed  of  turf.  His  ground  was  well 
chosen,  and  probably  proved  decisive  of  the  combat.  A* 
round  it  every  little  hill  or  valley  still  bears  the  name,  or 
records  the  transactions  of  the  day  ;  such  as.  Bullet  and 
Baggage  Know,  the  Drum  Bum,  the  Slaughter  How  or 
Hollow,  KiU-e^many-Butu^  &c.  &c.  In  the  Bullet-Know 
and  neighbourhood  bullets  are  found  every  year,  and  in 
some  places  so  thick  that  you  may  lift  three  or  four  with^ 
out  moving  a  step.  In  the  Slaughter-How»  and  a  variety 
of  other  places,  bones  and  skeletons  may  be  dug  up  every 
where  \  and  in  every  little  bog  or  marsh  for  three  miles, 
especially  in  the  Dullater  Bog,  they  have  been  discovered 
in  ainiost  every  ditch.  The  places  where  the  bodies  lie  in 
any  number  may  be  easily  known,  as  the  grass  is  always 
of  a  most  luxuriant  growth  in  sunmier,  and  of  a  yellowish 
tinge  in  spring  or  harvest.  The  hilt  of  a  sword  and 
part  of  a  saddle,  with  a  variety  of  coinS|^  have  beea  found 
in  different  places,  and  at  one  time  agold  ring  with  an  es« 
cutcheon  was  discovered. 

But  the  eastern  part  of  this  county,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Stirling,  Ealkirk,  and  St  Ninian's^  £cc.  is 
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trwthy  of  the  tttcntioli  of  the  antiquarian  ;  although,  a^  Antwiuitiei. 
this  is  the  most  cultivated  and  active  part  of  the  county, 
die  visible  vestiges  of  ancient  Duifdings  or  transactions  are 
bjno  means  nunierous.     The  remains  of  the  Nunnery  Emaiwel 
of  Emanuel  or  Manuel  are  situated  on  the  borders  of  ^"^^^ 
Stirlingshire,  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  water  of  Avon, 
about  a  mile  above  the  bridge  of  Linlithgow,'  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Moranside  or  Muiravonside.     It  was  founded  -a* 
bout  the  year  1156  by  King  Malcolm  the  Fourth,  suma- 
med  Ae  Maiden,  and  was  a  priory  occupied  by  nuns  of 
Ac  Bemardine  or  Gistertian  order,  to  whom  belonged 
Airteen  convents  in  Scotland.     Besides  the  endowments 
bestowed  by  the  royal  founder,  it  received  considerable 
donations  from  others  at  different  periods.  King  WilHam, 
snmamed  the  Lion,  made  a  grant  to  it  of  the  tetith  of  alt 
bis  revenues  in  the  shire  and  borough  of  Linlithgow,  both 
money  and  victual ;  Alexander  the  Second*  made  a  do-' 
nation  of  the  miUs  of  Linlithgow,' with  all  their  sequels 
and  appurtenaocet ;  ani'  Roger  di  Avenef  bestowed  oik 
die  holy  sisters  a  chalder  of  wheat,  to  be  paidlSy  him  andf 
his  heirs  out  of  his  bams  of  Abercbm  at  Cliristmas,  year<«* 
ly.     The  prioress  of  this  place,  wliose  name  w&s  Chris-* 
tina,  swore  fealty  to  Edward  the  First,  July  4th,  1202  ; 
as  did  her  successor,  named  Alice,  at  Linlithgow,  in  12£K5« 
This  nunnery  had  possessions  in  the  shires  of  Edinburgh 
and' Air,  as  well  as  in  those  of  Linlithgow  and  Stirling,  as 
appears  by  an  order  of  Edward  to  the  sheriffs  of  these' 
shires  to  reinstate  the  prioress  in  possession  of  her  lands 
witbin  ibeir  several  jurisdictions,  in  consequence  of  ber 
having  sworn  fealty  to  that  monarch.    Of  this  nultnery 
little  remains  except  the  west  end  of 'the  Church.  '  The 
fragment  contains  an  arched  dooi^  or  gateWa^^  Vl^h  three' 
atnall  Gothic  windows  over  it,' "^  and  over  th^ese  a  circular' 
ctae.    This  structure  is  of  biiiwn  itant^  but  unadorned  i 
Vol.111.  Gg 


Amiqoltiffcjgt  there.  Is  an  elegant;  simpUcity,  in  il,  ao4  with  tbc 
beauty  of  the  surromiding  o|>jec^  it  makes  a. very  pido* 
resque  appearance.     Part  of  the  south  wall  of,  the  chucck 
was  standing  till  ihe  .beginning  of  the  year  iTas^whea 
the  river  having  risen  tp  an  unusual  heigh^^  it  was  swept 
away  by  the  violence  of  the.  lyatcrs.  with  paSrt  of  the  bsak^ 
used  a&  a  cen^etery  •     William  Forbes,  EfSq.  of  rCallaader^ 
the  proprietor,  caused  the  hank  of  the  river  to  be  repaired, 
which, will  probably  protect  these  remains  Ifirom  fiirtber 
injury*  This  mona$l,ery  came  into  the  hands  of  the  ctowa; 
by  the  fc^eiture  of  the  £arl  of  Callander, and  liDlit!^;ow, 
to  whose  predecessor  it  had  been  given  some  timeaftc^ 
the  refonmation.    Near- this  nun,nety^  but  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  th^  river,  lies  the  fi^ld  where  the  battle  was 
fought  between  thel^arlsof  Lepnox  aQ4  Angoa  durio^ 
the  minori^  of  Janp^es  the.Fifih«  in  whiph  the  foro^^was 
defeated  and  slain.    Sj^.  Rpbert  Sibbald,  ii^  his  History  of 
Stirlingshire^  says.  Near,  to  Emanuel  soa^cuxioiu  capel- 
laries  are.  found.  It  i^  s^d  the  tomb  x>f  th^.  piioc^as  Alice 
wa^ta  be.  seen  hcfe  a  fe w, years  agja;  ufiptL  which  wm, 
her  figure^  with  a  d^s^ff^  an  uojcopunoi^  iyt^yiifiyyt  t»  bf^. 
put  in  the  hands  of  a  prioress. 

Among  the  remains  of  antiquity  which  oaft^cxistedia 
abund^pice  on  the  banks  of  the,.  Carron,  ia^thc  pafi^cf: 
Larbert,  once  stood  the,  celebrated  buil4MiK  deaotpiaa' 

Arthur'!    ^^^f,  V  ^^®  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood^  -At*ar^^. 

OycR.  Qyf^f  the  origin  of  wh^ch  exceedii^gjfy  puz^iedjaaliiiaa. 
rians*'  It  was  a  round  buUdi^g  op^n.a( 'tbfe.  t^p,  like 
the  Pantheon  at  Rome,  but  of  far  inferior,  workmaii^ 
ship  and  dimensions.  Fjcom  the  groood.tothe  sumnit 
of  the  dome  the  perpendicular  h^ght  >|iS;  f  wea^-twe 
feet  9  the  diameter  in  the  inside,  w^  nineteen  ;feet  and  a 
hj^lf.  fioethius  is  the  chief,  historiao,  whp  ^vea  any  ac» 
couQt,  of  its  tnptt  perfect  state.    Bfi  t^  ustb^  its  area. 


iftUbm  x^t  94trcfi!6ided  hj  stone  seats ;  t|lftl  oil  the  s6teith'Ai>tiqdtieft 
mras  USX  altar  5  and  that  the  floor  had  been  ^ved  with       ' 
s^ai*^  stones.     Bttchahnan  calls  it  Tmphm  Termini  ^ 
^oid  d^anjr  antiquarians  have  c^nndered  it  a^  a  teittple  built 
t6  the  god  Tenninosy  the  protector  of  lahd^nail&fii^  bjr  A« 
gticola  on  hi^  fixing  here  the  b^imdaries  of  the  Roitaan 
empire*     This  valuable  piece  of  antiquity  was  destroyed ' 
bjr  the  late  proprietor.  Sir  Michael  Bruce»  for  the  purpose 
of  constructing  a  n^rable  dam-dyke,  with  the  stone  gf  * 
fvhicb  it  Was  built*  A  flood  of  the  river  Carron  in  a  short 
time  punished  the  sacril^iouar  violation  of  the  temfde 
Which  for  agcs^  had  adorned  its  vicinity,  by  sweeping 
awity  the  wcnrk  erects  by  the  Gothic  knight.  Dr  Stukley 
is  said  to  have  been  so  much  enraged  against  the  destroyer  * 
of  diis  ancient  work,  that  he  drew  Sir  Michael  Bruce  far* 
srying  oflF  a  lajrfbt  of  stones,  and  the  Devil  goading  him 
flJbng.    An  ^graving  of  the  piece  is  said  to  have  been  . 
published  by  the  Antiquttritn  Society  of  London  in  their 
Repel'tury  • 

The  parish  of  Dunnipace  is  supposed  to  have  received  Duin^ps(p. 
fti  fttetae  from  two  artilldai  mounts  near  the  churdi.  Ltm 
signifies  bitt  ia  the  ancient  Gekic,  and  these  mounts  were' 
hills  of  |j^ade,  6r  spots,  either  erected  in  commemoration 
of  sonfte  im|Kirtint  treaty,  or  as  the  spqit  where  such  trea* 
tie^  were  fircfqtiently  concluded.  They  are  sixty  feet  in 
pdrpetidtBiilar  bdght,  and  raised  in  a  conical  form.  A  ' 
pa#t  of  one  of  th<5  mounts  towards  the  west  was  carried 
aiTjfy,'  as^Blie^annto  ^ays,  by  a  flood  in  the  river  iCarron  $ 
aritf'the  eoiirse'whicih'  the  xiver  had  taken  wheii  it  made 
the'encfbacfimbit  is^  still  vi^Ue.  The  Romans  anciendy 
hacfeiie  of  their  m6st  important  towns  at  Gftmelbn  neai^ 
FaimS^^bliVihere  are  now  few  vestiges  of  it  remaining. 
Jff'Was'thc  mbst  important  of  the  British'  toWns  in  this 
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AatifaUicf. quarter  wImq  ib0  Romans  made  tbemselye^nttslera  ql^ 
countrj.    A  small  mland  village  now  stands  near  ita  siie  ; 
but  the  sea  U  repivsefitod  9s  having  approached  once  so 
nearly  to  it^  that  it  was  accounted  a  maritime  town.   Cas- 
tlecarrj  and  Rough  Gastk,  £mher  up  the  countrj,  were 
the  two  principal  Roman  stations  upon  the  wall  betwefA 
Camelen  and  Dunbartpn. 
Great  btt-      But  the  eastern  part  of  thie  coontjr  o£  Stirling  b  dueSj 
remarkable  as  the  scene  of  those  sai^iuinary  conflicts  for 
national  independence ,  which,  however  infieresding  or  ca- 
lamitous in  themsfslves,  leave  few  traces  behmd  Atm  to  a 
distant  age.    At  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  and  last  of  all  at 
Bamu>dcbimiy  look  place  three  <^  the  most  sanguinarj  of 
those  conflicts  in  which  the  Scots,  in  the  war  occasioDed 
by  tb^  disputed  succession  to  their  crown,  contended  for  . 
independence  against  the  siq>erior  power  of  the  FngKih 
monarchs.    In  that  contest  the  Scots  laboured  under  the 
disadvantage,  not  only  of  being  the  weakor  state,  but  of 
being  distracted  by  intestme  cBvisions,  and  of  long  want* 
ing  a  leader  of  sufficient  authority.    The  rashness  of  their 
character,  and  their  want  of  means  lo  keep  araaies  kng  ia  . 
the  field,  led  tfiem  repeat^y  to  engage  in  pilched  batdesp 
which  almost  always  proved  advants^eous  to  the  invader. 
Dtmbar.  The  first  contest  was  near  Dunbar.    The  wh(^  fecce  of 
Scotland  was  there  drawn  up  on  the  height ;  but  iapo^ 
tieutly  kai^g  their  advantageous  post^  and  pouring  down 
in  dis<Nrder  on  their  enemies,  they  were  d^(»Kted  asd  dis- 
persed.   The  consequence  was,  that  the  wlwle  coontcy 
was  overrun,  and  an  English  government  established.  As 
fbrmerly  mentioned,  Wallace  rose  if[ainst  this  govem- 
ment,  and' after  a  variety  of  atmggies  he  gajned  an  impor* 
Stirling,  tant  victoiy  .at  Stirling.  TheEnglishcommmder^WtftCB^ 
rashly  itisi^ied  upon  crossing  the  bridge  in  sigh    of  tbo 
Scottish  army,  instead  of  trnvetUog  ronnd  bj  the  fiocds  of 


t^e  river ;' the  result  was,  that  his  army  was  attacked  AntMmStkfc 
lie^ore  it  was  properly  formed,  or  the  whole  had  passed 
^ver,  'and  a  total  rout  with  dreadful  carnage  was  sustain. 
ed.  This  compelled  the  able  and  ambitious  Edward  theAndme 
-Krst  to  advance  in  person  with  an  immense  army  to  Fal.p^^^*?;^ 
kirk,  where  Wallace  and  the  Scots  were  totally  defeated, 
and  the  kingdom  completely  subdued.  Robert  Bruce,  a 
young  man,  fought  there  in  the  English  army  ;  and  the 
Scottish  historians  say  that  he  encountered  Wallace  in 
person  in  the  field,  and  that  Wallace  found[  means,  in* 
stead  of  obstinately  fighting  his  antagonist,  to  demand  m^ 
Ihture  meeting  with  him.*  Bruce  is  said  to  have  kept  the 
appointment,  and  to  have'  been  urged,  by  the  eloquence 
of  Wallaee,  into  that  path  of  patriotic  ambitibn  which  he 
afterwards  successfully  pursued,  tn  the  mean  while,  the 
victory  at  Falkirk  once  more  placed  Scotland  completely 
in  thellands  of  Edward,  "itwo  Scottish  leaders.  Sir  Joha 
Graham  and  Sir  John  Stewiurt,  who  fell  tliere,  were  both 
buried  tb  the  churchyard  of  Falkirk.  The  stone  which 
was  taid  on  ;the  grave  of'  Sir  John  Graham  had  some 
sculptur^  updh  it,  v^hich  the  hand  of  tim^  Was  fast  obli.' 
teratihg.''  At'^length  another  atone  was  erected!,  with  de- 
corations  an^  an  epitaph,  the  whole  being  supported  by 
pillars.  Whca  the  letters  of  the  inscription  were  nearly 
defaced,  another  of  a  similar  kind  was  put  over  it ;  and  .  .  ^ 
when  it  also  had  suffered  considerably  by  the  lapse  of 
time,  the  late  WiBiam  Graham  of  Airth,  Esq.  erected  a 
ihird,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  two  former.  The  in« 
acriptions  are  as  follows : 

McDte  murage  potent,  Valli  ildiis  Acliitet, 
OeoditarkMOruBaiibeBoiDteHiectiitmbAnglk  t 

nti  Jalii  anno  la^S. 

Itoe  litt  Sir  John  the  Oraaie,  baidi  w%kt  mi  wae, 
Ane  of  the  chie£i  who  rescuit  Scodaod  thrke  t 
Ane  hetter  knight  not  to  the  world  wm  knt, ' 
Nor  wM  glide  Otmdc  o£  tratli  and  hardimai^ 


Amiqmtkt.     Not  fur  frqm  ,th^  tomV  of  1^  Jolm,Gfah«pi Jiie  t^  ^gihfii 
•  of  Sir  John  Stewart^  brotbfr  of  the  steward  of  l^cotlaad, 
from  whom  the  royal  family  deseeded.     His.  grave  is 
marked  oiu  by  a  stone  withot^  a  name* 

Aft^r  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Falkirk,  and  the  ^ajbae* 
'  auent  death  of  Wallace  the  co^^uest  pto^eclcd  ^j  'SJ^ 
ward,  and  which  he  had  taken  fifteen  years  to  accom*. 
plish,  seemed  complete ;  but  jtjbe  fite  w^s  only  MDother- 
fd.  Robert' J^ruce,  the  grandsgn  of  the  c9m||et];tor  % 
the  crowir  ^iLjr^st  .B^liol,  eith^  ftiniul^t^  by  ^bit^^p^ 
xg  apf  rebeu^ve  that  hje  w^  acc^opn|e4  ^.o^»i^,^  jp^f^ 
lousj  bj  the^^Ef  ^h'sh  pionf^rch,  flc^  to  i^,cotlac^4t  .^d  bg^ 
tiie  aid  pf  hi^  brother  ^^dwar^,  j^j^  .Dquglas,  ^u^  yarious. 
other  chiefs,  succeeded  at  last  in  rc^^^n^  tb^  ^o/ontfj  to 
arms,  or,  as  it  was  called,,  to  rebellion.  At  this  critical 
period  Edward  the,  ('irst  died  on  his  march,, with  a  vast 
armj  intended  to  .overwhelm  all  resistance  in  §<^tl^p<L 
His  son,  {Ldwar4  the  Secot}d»  par^jr  delajr^^  ^^?.  enter^ 
prise.  Thje  war  lan|[uished  on  ^he  s^e  pf  tjie  Epglish  i 
1^4  both  ps^Ues  w;^8ted  eaiph,  other's  tc^pij^pr^^ith  desul- 
twj  lAva^JpV*,  A^  Iwt,  jn.  1^3  f 4,  Ediya^^^.  S^cpn^ 
mastered  aii  jmrnf^se  forc^^n^^ich  f)isto|;i^qa^undoiibtcdl]: 
lyiyo  gre^7  c^aggeratefi,  ^y  r^pirgsfiftji^j  ^t^Mp)||^. 
Bittk  of  i^g  to  .100,000  men.  JSdw^d  %ugc  if  a^,  I^pi^^;ipg  thf 
^^^  «asUe  of  §V^^M?fr  ^Wp^  W*^^^  capitu^jbe  if  noi  rclie- 
X5^on  die  2M\\^  Jup^.  T^  i^oglisb  ipo^arv^  a4T«i- 
^^  witb  hi?  i^ho^c  army  tp  ^T^fY?  ^fffFi*?'*  ^  Stir- 
ling f  aii<l  ilobert  Bruce  asscmbleii^  hi^  whole  forpe^  «» 
mounting  to  30,000  men,  beside^  an  u&disppUp^  multi« 
Kumlicrtortude,  15,000,  consi^tbg  qf  servants  and  others  who  is 
the  tfiniet.  ^^^  ^^^^  fpUpv^d  a|tt?^  tb^.ipywb  Vsfi,  itmVth  of  th» 
Scottish  army,  when  compared  with  the  English,  ooaaisU 
ed  of  their  phahmz  armed  wiUi  spears ;  but  tfiey  were 
dways  greatly  inferior  in  heavy  cavalry,  or  meQ  at  imu^ 


4Min'2!tthtr%.  An  Bitice  Was  cm  the  defSensive,'  and  ha9  Apttquitirt. 
'lite  chdice  of  ilte-gfdond  lea&Jng  to  the  castle  of  Stirliitg,  Order  of 
*fc  «3eM  tipon  H  «pbt  Whcfe^hfe  'eoald  convert  the  batrfc^^;j^ 
itii6  t  ^idiet  «f  hi&tttry.  To  ^rotiect  his  Aank,  he  dfa^ 
l^'bfithest^  BUiks  of  BaLnblklmrn,  of  about  two  ieet 
Vliiep,  "^h^reVer  cavalry  could  Approach,  and  covered  thert 
Wlrilb^tfrf  hid  over 'bdishwitM^  ;  ted  with  this  pi'ecadtioif^ 
te  th^^^i  6f  Jbxxc,  the  Scots  saw  the  krmj  of  Edward 
"t^prd^Si^  and  prt^pfai^  to  d^cidi  tlie  iiate  of  their  conntrjr* 
TKfe  fibnt  of  Atir  army  elst^inddd  from  the  brook  called 
SMfMdMivHir  h>  the  neighbonrhbod  of  St  Ninian%  prett  j' 
tiea^  upM  thdfte  of  tfiie  pfdntot  tnmpike-rbad  from 
0({rHi^  ti^  Kfl^h  ;  and  the  stone  bb  which  the  king  i^ 
siM  to  haVe  "fixed  his  standard  is  still  to  be  seenl  Hbbeit 
<:Utttt«BdM  kll  ttis  soldim  to  fight  on  foot.'  He  gav6 
Hi^  dbmmkfid  df  the  centre  to  Douglas,  ^d  Walter  th^ 
^'-oUng  stewiu€  bf  Scotland.  His  l>rodier  Edward  had  the 
tothttndd*  ol^  the  right  wing,  and  Randolph  of  the  left ; 
tile  king  hitlifeelf  taking  charge  of  the  reserve,  which  con. 
^tmA  of  the  Thta  6(  Argjrle^  Carrick,  And  At  islandtt^; 
bti  villfey  tb  ihe  rear,  said  to  be  to  the  westwai^d  of  il 
tiling  gr^ttnd  tiOW  called  OiUiei  lOU^  he  placed  th^  bag^ 
pigt  4kA  «n  Oi^  utdets  atttndiims  im  his  army.  Th^ 
SngKlil  Mft  tt  %ddy  of  §oe  Horse,  comnbanded  by  Sir  -  .t 
HcteK  fclillMtt,  HkM  by  the  I6#  feroAnJb  01^  th^  east  to>  [\ 

IpNBA  te>  icay^/  but  they  wttb  op^K>sed  by  l(djid6li4i' 
4MCb'  a  biAy  of  Scots  armed  with^  spears,  ^Hiti  dc£eateci 
llittr  ttMagotiiib.  *  The  garrisdnof  the  okstle  was  ail  tHi 
^Hkile  itentrd,  havmg  obtaikiai  a  tmc^  to  6ortdition  of 
<l>yjaiA6iilig  if  tiot  relieved 'bjf'fbrtie  on  the  sacdeeding 
Mf .  Towards  ihk  evening  die  van^^krd  of  the  Englidt 
^^ached  Ae  Scottish  lite,  U  «e  frdnt  of  ^dix^h  Brnce 
unteffating,  hkspectiBg  YAi  trebpk,  ted  watcb^the  pr6-. 
f;iess  of  his  advenaxy.    He  bad  a  odown  aSo^e  his  hd* 
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AiMtiq«itics.fiiftt^  «od  a  batt)«.«xe  iohis  hand.  Aft  FagSdi  lungh^ 
'  Hcnrj  de  Boliun^  advanced  to  encounter  him  9  bat^Bmc^ 
with  the  first  blow  mdtli  hit  battle-axe,  cleft  the.hdd  qf 
his  antagonist ;  tipon  which  the  £sgliab  vfogunrdredred. 
bhletoT  On  Mondiij  the  24th  of  |iine  the  whole  Eoglith  wxmf 
^l^^gli^  moved  On  to  the  attack.  The  van;  contlsling  of  ardMia 
and  lancemeni^  was  cominanded  bj  Gilbert  de  f^upe,  Eid 
of  Gloucester,  nephew  to  the  English  kiajg;.  and  Hoanphij 
de  Bohun,  constable  of  England  9  hit  the  ground  waa  as 
n^nrow  that  the  rest  of  the  trmgr  had  not  snflioimt  rotaa  I* 
expand  itself,  so  that  it  appealed  to  the  S^gta  aa  emnaiatim 
of  one^  gf^^^  compact  bodjr»  Tl^e  xpa^^  bo^J  ifna^bcongfat 
up  b7  Edward  in  person,  attended  hj  Ajmtt  de  Valaoce^ 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Sir  Gi)es  de  ^Argetitinf,  twa, ex- 
perienced commanders.  ]VIaiince^  .^bet  ff  Inrh^flny» 
placing  himself  on  an  eminence^  celebrated  x^msa  in  the 
sight  of  the  Scpttish  armf.  He,  thc^i  passed  along  the 
front  barefooted,  with  a  crucifix  ii^  his  hsa^.  ancl  in  £ev 
words  exhorted  the  Scots  to  fight  fi^r  ,their  rq^hta  aipd  ji* 
berty.  The  Sfcots  fell  do^m  ^n  their  ket^sj^  whi^  beoiy 
perceived  by  Edward^  he^  cried  out^  f*  They  yiel^ ;  ac4 
they  implor^  tneicji"  ,  V  The jrAj,**  fMwfii^  Unficw 
yxUe,  one  of  his,coyfmnd(rT»^i  ^  tliajd^.tpiidi^m  mefcji 
ty^di  btU  npt  frotn  us;  On  ihat  field  ^^ejr  iviJtt  be  ^ictorioiba  oi 
Sfbttttit  die.'/  /^.both  parties  were vio^tlj  OTaffegWtfd ngmM 
nfcckbiifn,  e»<*^  otkier,  the  edgagefn/ent  begpifn  wi* .  gve4t  fiwyt 
Bruc^  p^oeiving  thatl^  .troops  were  gftu/dj.vanof^ 
by  t>,e  English  archc;rs,.i|9rdiefed  Sif  Robert  Kialht  ikt 
marescbaly  with  a  few  armed  hor^^me^A  ^  nuke  a  A* 
cult  and  attack  the  arthera  in  flank. :  Thia  wa^  iaomOj 
accomplished  ;  and  as  the  weapona  of  the  ardMTs  wti# 
useless  in  a  dose  eocounter,  t^tjr  could  make  tcij  litdo 
r^stance;  at  the  same  time^  thei^  flighl  9c4ad 
tbcbugh  the  whole  aco^« 


B9Btoru»s  do  »ot  isfbrm  m  iriA  uny  cotreicta^M  how  ^^^^^^ 
ttie  l&gUsIi  CK^ty  irere  poited  or  employed  in  the  coiw 
iict.  It »  gtncntlty  8itpi>oMl  llhit  tiiey  ftU  into  the  snire 
laid  for  theni  by  Bhice  x  but  Ktrboilr  does  not  ttiemidte 
ttwt  ditottsltioce,  though  he  mindtelj  .describe!  Bradi^ 
tkstihffAct*  It  ibeiiis,  dicrifdrt^  probate  thftt'tlie  £n^ 
lisliy  fitoding  the,  groonS  nkkrow;  had  dismounted  tfie  ;'''7^ 
greater  JMnrt- of  their  dmb^,  aftelr  the  ejaunple  of  the'  .-La:'^ 
fieots;  b the  JSrst  pvrdf^the  cbidibt  the  lote  of 'tl]% 
Scotsimi^  Uvre  bein  grcii;  ftr  Bmce  wa^  und(r  the  sei- 
oesiity^itf^aArfaiebgwfih.llw  reserve  i  mil,  iiotwithsttnd« 
hg  Ae  natwiWness  df  the  grouftd;  v^s  able  to  falllntd 
ijbe  line.  Themovtmentt  exfeeiited.  by  ^ekh  appears  ik 
hove  beead^sHre  of  the  battle.  At  the  iiisttfnt  that  k 
wftfi  peirfanned;  Bmce  himielf,  Aiding  idl  t(^a^  at  ^take^ 
IM  adirteSEd  is  pkrsooWktt  the  resell  Th^dRctot 
-Ihe  dooUe  tto^enaent  w«s,,thttroti  ifa^  dne  hand  the  Sagi 
itth  OMfanrs^.  jwte  to  the  Jhoi^  ti^ 
;dE Hie  am/*  Were  reauntt;' white  AbifldVattte  «f^tfi*  tti 
iwve  dismiyed'l&eioniander  of  ChlitrMpsi  At  llfli  saitii 
^ticol  nftooHbut;  whini  the  JEtif^  y/^dti  Mtg|clrbg  M 
ccxasequtaoe  of  -die  rebewal'iof  is  jNlrt  of  the' fltdttbk 
£a^%  joaft  ofr'the  $naSmmk^M  Atir  own  flaoil/ lift-  ttAk 
^ilyvrid  *rettt'oik«IMI»  whitfner  io  ooiUeqhettbb  bihcd^ 
id^'or  sCh^^igan;  ddes  aot  (dearly  appear.  Thegtett 
My  cit  lerdiiita  ond^ietaakr^  of  the  MbleS  WHO  ktltisdeA 
the  SjKfltisH  temp,  ^nd  hopid,  in  case  o£  victoi^,  to  diaro 
theipiunderi  ksocoded  i&e  4iiH  between  the'fleld  of  battM 
and  the  baggage ;  and  Aere,  to  the  Engliafh  atta^^^heady 
Oftirttodrb^Hirevebu  in  Ateir  flank  and  front^  htfl  the  ap^ 
pdaranca  of  a£(esh  body  of iwiope  coaie  to  the  asibtonOi 
•f  their  enemies.  The  mult  was  that  they  wete  panie*' 
8laii6iL  and  fled.  The  young  Earl  of  Gloucester  at^mptin^ 
to  xuU]^  the  fiifattvesi  was  throws  from  hia  horae>  and  cut* 


jiefiige.iimoig  -tbe  wmcks  da  the  BcighWtvhooi  of  &ii6ag 

,Wi  Sk  GiJks4e  Ai^chtme  liafl  oerer^itticd  EOwird&ft. 
riAg- tfie  4tctio« ;  but  now ^lieciiig  tbe .btttlte  iinHikiiriM^ 
Idftt^  Pembi9»l»B  ooftstmioHltlK  lrii\g  to  jcpit  theifidd.  Be 
TitAfi  Arg^iHioo  i^litted  M  4j.  !iIftiiFftftft:iiiaft<#f  «;veat-viloii^» 
^'^''^^'fiild  ha4  a  tufli  repoMdm  iftSoodana.  :  Jbccw«ng  to  te 
vulgar  offiiiid*,  •  tht  thrte  jntoBt^-^qiiBcA  wtnnUes  ia  ditt 
j^  wtoe  4be  fimper*  fltiMT' «^  ImManaUt^  Ibobek 
JK^Vkfc^  ^4  Cilet  <k  AigOQtMto./  iic  is  saii  /to  liwiiiike 
(W^GnHPtor^dtwo  •S«ratfe«rJ«nirrkiiB  k  Bdottme^Md  tolinv 
JMU•i^tbem  1k>^  tgch  ^tbwk  i  Hb  trikmciBotA  avatlol  Ub 
>ti(t  }itt\^i  f&t  Fuihiog  inta  tba!auilst«f;tha:fidoiliA  mmfi 
hft  was  ia>t»n|l7  cut  ik  t^kcnJ  vBdigJks^  %idi  akif 
|K>ir««llira»  tmraaed  fidwirdlitlasak  -  Af  «Ii^  Twwbad  Hb 
jniefSir  Iiawitaoe  Afcoraqlhi)i>,  who  wm>hm^tihf^  to  tffc 
SagUth  raiHkziFoiii  \«ilh/to»lt7  faottonian..  Theiattct 
Mta  a1lvda«ed  tbricasistf  #f  hlw'^.Tsaqtiiaked^xDd  yiiiifefll 
2>o^gto  iqr  the  ptmait  «)fedvfard,  wliQ*ted>to  LaiHtfapiir* 
He  l^d.^sw^elj  arrt««a  !&»•  wlwii  lie  twM  idvitaei  b^ 
4l#  ay^rocK^h  pf .  d^  ^SMsi*  Mdi  agdn  bb%0d  to  iy; 
I|«iiglM.«d  Abfi«n«fk(tt  Wliffi^  htm  mMilnA  i 
9f  |hM  -(aa.XfOcd  Haiktiibadfes  to  Ltiniaetha  i 
IMA^.ff^  tofisal  bi«tomb)y«v  veiimttgmdtbmt  vomHdg^ 
timr  iTitai:  aotvaitbaMidbt  rthtir  ottast  sffiirt%  Edwarf 
t«l::toSi  to:  Stoitoiv  «lMref  h^>v^ia«9^md  bf  tfatEsl 
ff  Mmh»{  nrW  piatoctod  liiifi  itt  li^aald  bewntrefil 
l^i^.toj£^l9»d.,'*  •.  . 

'  Su^  wfs^^tlKi  dmslTcf'battk.of  BanuuttL^difc^  ikm 
g|Mto$t  dafbat  Ibe  logltth^  «Ttr  siitttdnad  fiRMa  Jbi 
SaM.,  Qfttbe  lidttbf  .tiialtoleri»»t>er8oa8o£iiotoa9eia 
jjUin»axcapt  Sir  WtlKaM  ViiteeBtsnd  Sr  Wabat  Itoi% 
tjift  &TOimto  <tf  Edward  ^&ate|  «nd.argpiwiislf  vaa 
Edward  afflicted  bj  the  death  of  this  man,  that  he  ex- 


liUuine^^  '*  Oh  that  this  4»y'3  work  were  undon*^.  fo  An^gsOtici^ 
R9W  had  not  died  !"     On  the  Eogluh  side  were  4^       '  ' 
tTfentjrseyen    baroas    and   htumerct$»    aad  tw^^-tW9 
X^k^  priiQOers.   .  Of  k^ghts  there  were  killed  iottf^ 
tw<^  aadsi^tj  ta^eo  prisoners*  Of  esquires  tfaereMl  7Q0  { 1 .     . .    1 
but  the  number  of  the  coxmnoa  nen  who  w.erA;^ille4    '"    ,    ' 
or  taken  was  never  knpwn  with  wj  certfuntjr.     T^ 
W<eldi  who  had  served  in  the  English  ^^noj  were  9cat)er^ 
c4  f^ver  the  country,  and  qrue%  ^butchei^ed  bj  Jthe  &Qjttis^ 
peasants.    The  EjigUsh  whp.^d  takeo^^6igje  amcf^g  t)^i{ 
rocks  in  theneig^l^urhood  of  Stir^Ung^^urr^^^red  sU  ^ji^ 
fretipn.     The  castle  was  sufr^^eredy  ^nd.thc^  privv-9^ 
of,£Afi;kv9d  fell  into  tb^.h^p  of  th^King  of  ^cQt^.  Tb(t 
n^oUs  of  the£ngliiih  caoQrp  were  immease,  and  enriched  the 
CQn^iuerQrsi  along  with  the  ransom  of  q)i^j  noble  priso^erj^ 
who  fejl  into  their  hand4*  Robert  sbewed.oiuchg^Rerositj 
an  hisitre^tpifnt  of  thi^-pirisc^ers  who  fjell  tp  his  sbase.  He 

ft  ai^Ub^tj  B^ipb  de  I^e^theroier  and  Sir  Marmad^kft 
If^ge^  two  officers  of  h^b  rank,  wiUvo^t  ransom.;  an4 
i(j  l^Mx^e  and  generous  offices  aUe^^ted  the  misCo^stune^ 
of ,  the  rost.  The  df»d  ^«Ues  pf .  tl^f  ^^^1  pi  C^np^sU^ 
and  the  Lord  Cliff<»rd  w^re  s^t^  ^0  Englfutd,  thgt  thi^ 
might  be  inteired  with  the  ii^vt^iSo^^i^^.  Thpre  ,wa| 
99e  Baston,  a  Carmelite  friar  ^d  p()et^.  whom  Edward  it 
faid  to  have  bpoi^t  with  him  in  his  train,  ^.he  specti^ 
tor  of  his  acbi(veQi«atj^  and  to  reccfd  his  triu]^b% 
BasloQ  was  made  jHri^pqet,  and  i;^$is  obliged  to  cel^bra^^ 
the  yictprj  .of  Robert  pver  the  English,  This  he  did  i^ 
1in:etch«d  Latip  rhymes,  which,  how^ver,^  procured  hifl^ 
Uber^.  After  the  battle  of  Bannockbum  the  £avl  ot 
I$lBre£Drd  iretreated  to  the  castle  of  Bothwell,  where  he- 
was  besieged  bj  Edward  Bruce,  and  soon  obliged  to  sur*- 
render*  He  was  exchanged  for  the  wife,  sister,  and  dgughr. 
Ipr  of  the  king,  the  young  Earl  of  Man>  and  the  Bishop^^ 


An«qtutlet&f  Clasgow.  Hic  terror  of  the  EngKsh,  after  like  defeil 
fit  Bannockbnm^  is  almost  incredible.  Walsingham  as* 
ferts  that  mtmy  o(  them  revolted  to  the  Scots,  and  assist^ 
B0^et»  oT  ^  ^^^  ^  iJlundering  their  own  country.  **  The  Engl 
2j«^*^«flish  (isayi  he)  were  so  bereaved  of  their  wonted  intrep* 
km.  flity^  that  one  hundred  of  that  natibfa  would  have  fled  frooi 
tW6  orriiree  Scotsmen.*'  It  is  unnecessary  to  remark^ thai 
diis  consternation  speedily  passed  away  ;  but,  in  tbe 
ihean  while,  the  Scots  recovered  their  indepenctchce.  The 
most  important  efl%ct  of  the  battle  of  BWnodLburn  wa^ 
that  it  pilt  an  end  to  kll  qUesliohs  about  the  right  of  sac« 
^ssioD  %6  the  ci^own,  and  to  thb  divisions,  and  consequent 
tkreilkiiess,  ttrhich  had  embarrassed  the  Scots  in  their  pre* 
eeding  contests.  *  The  glory  of  Robert  Bruce  was  com- 
t>Iete ;  his  name  i^as  unboundedly  popular  ;  and  no  can* 
^date  for  the  thirone  tould  for  the  future  hope  to  sup- 
plant  his  descendants.  Accordingly,  though  Ac  barons 
retained  their  turbulence,  and  the  authority  of  the  crowA 
#Eis  inadequate  to  the  mtemal  good  government  of  Oe 
kingdom ;  yet,  as  no  dispute  thereafter  existed  about  Ac 
person  of  the  monarch,  the  throne  always  formed  the  ral- 
tfing  pobt  of  the  nationd  independence,  to  such  a  degree 
is  to  prevent  the  hope  of  future  conquest. 
'\  There  are  a  few  vestiges  of  this  celebrated  battle  of 
Bannockbum  still  existing.  In  a  garden  at  Kenhouse,  in 
the  parish  of  StNinian*s,  stand  two  large  stones,  erected, 
Si'  memory  of  the  contest,  oft  the  ev^  of  the  battle  of  Ban- 
Hockbum,  between  Randolph,  the  leadeV  of  the  Scottish 
left  wing,  and  Clifford,  the  comniandcr  of  the  body  of 
English  cavalry  that  attempted  to  march  round  to  the  re- 
lief of  Stirling  Castle.  It  has  htely  been  called  Randolph- 
Field.  On  a  place  called  Broxbrae,  the  stone  supposed 
to  have  supported  Bruce's  standard  is  called  the  Bear- 
iflone.    About  a  mile  from  the  field  of  battle,  a  pai^  d 


Sag^h  who  had^^tten^ted  toxaUj.  have  given  Ae  yto^eAo^PiMo 
o£  Bloody  Field  to  %hp  spot  where  tbej  fell.    A  p^ce 
caUed  logiao^'s  Crook  has  perhaps  deriT^  its  xuuae  frooi 
^  Ingram  Um&aville* 

Upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  battle  of 
BaBaockbum^  another  battle  was  fought,  within  a  mile  of, 
Ae  same  field,  on  a  tract  of  grotmd  called  Litde  Can- 
glout.    Qn  the  easjt  nde  of  a  small  brook,  cabled  Saachie*61ta{kttr 
Bum,  about  two  miles  south  from  Stirling,  James  the^^j^^ll. 
Third,  with  the  view,  which  all  the  European  kiogs  pur-  '  '*^ 

sued,  of  rtnderii^  himself  independent  of  his  uoUes,  en* 
trusted  the  administration  of  afiiurs  to  persona  of  low 
lurth,  and  who  must  depend  for  the  stobility  <^  their 
power  upon  the  favour  of  the  prince  alone  :  the  indignaa 
bacons  rose  in  rebellion,  and  partly  by  threats,  and  pvtly 
by  promises,  4rew  the  king's  eldest  son,  the  Quke  o£ 
Rothsay,  a  youth  of  fifteen,  into  their  party.  On  the 
XlA  June  1488>  James  was  defeated  at  Sauchie^Bum^ 
aad  having  fled,  he  fell  from  his  horse  in  the  act  of  leap* 
iog  a  ditch,  andiiiemained  insensible  in  consequence  of  his 
fall.  He  was  ta^en  up  without  being  known,  and  oarried 
to  a  n^il)  called  Beaton's  Mill,  where  he  was  laid  carelead^, 
in  a  cotD^,  and  covered  with  a  coarse  garment.  On  re« 
ccfv^iltg  his  senses,  he  felt  himself  so  weakened. as  to 
bejfpfehcfisive  of  dissolution,  afid  desired  that  a  pdest 
nai§ht  be  brcmght  to  give  him  absolution.  At  that  in«  • 
.8ta9^  three  of  the  Ipiug's  most  implacable  enemies  hap- 
pene4:to.  p^  by*  One  of  them,  being  a  priest,  gave  him 
sthtti^ittiioo,  but  at  the  sasoe  time  stabbed  him  to  the 
b^^srt.  Part  of,  the  house  or  miU  where  this  took  place 
still  exists,  and  is  converted  into  a  dwelling«house,  the 
mifsf  wall  of.  which  is  a  renonant  of  the  old  buildings. 

At  a  ;mich  later  period,  the  neighbourhood  of  Falkirk 
aud^  Stidii^  waa.  the-scene  dLless  eventiul  war£m»    In 
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Battle  of    dt  their  own  cRssensiotos^  from  ati  jitfotfl  into  £fi|flaikl  t^' 
J^^  ^  ^H'ihtn  I'OO  miles  of  Londoq^  toing  joined  bj  sonie  rem- 
forcemeats^  they  Uid  siege  to  the  Owtfe  of  Stifling,  tn4' 
spent  mttch  time  and  Itb^ur  usde^ly  u|>on  that  oXqett. 
denersl  Hanlej  was  bythittime  appointed  the  roTalcodi- 
macdef  in  chief,  in  place  of  Sir  John  Cope^   who  hif 
'  been  beaten  at  PrestMpass,  Haiiley  sdVunced  from  Edb* 
burgh  with  «  a^mM^rable  body  of  ^^Q6p9  tp  rate  the 
feige.    He  stopt  on  the  ground  above  Falkirk^  near  the 
Md  #here  Walliee  had  fought,  and  Graham  and-  9ee#ait 
fSS,  ia  attempting  to  defend 'the  independence  of  Scot. 
Und.    On  th^  l*7fh  of  January  1746,  the  alarm  was  gi- 
vto  diat  the  prince's  army  waa  adrancing  by  the  Tor* 
wbod.    Tlie  royal  troop»  were  dra%n  out  to  meet  them; 
bht  the  rash  idei  was  adopted,  dieabsordity  of  whidi  ia 
dSmonstrated  by  thb  niiUtat^  history  of  alt  Kulopean  na* 
tions,  that  a  body  of  infisntry,  particularly  of  irr^inlar 
tfoops  like  the  Highlanders,-  wodd  prove  miaftle  toi  itml' 
a-  charge  of  cavahy.    llie  Bij^anders,  in  an  iBSfiuri;  cfib- 
nionstrated  the  absurdity  of  thenotibfl^  -drimbidc  the 
ctfvidry  upon  tiie  line  of  inflmtry,  Ti^hichwai  thrown  ialo 
eOiiAisbn ;  and  the  Hi^bnders,  whh  tiie  adVant^  of-  a* 
stbrot-'of'^wind  and  tain  pdtibgnpdn  their  badci^  and  m' 
tht'facdsof  their  antagonists)- were' tn^i^  to  coMliee 
the  pursuit  down  th^hilK   The  malt  Was  ttkimatd|f  com^* 
plete ;  but  the  loss  oFthe  beaten  party  was  nbt-  cntke, 
aiat  Kreston.    A  niTme  or  deepf  glen  -  had  dii^3ed*a^ 
part  of  the  royiilinfilntrffrdini'th^  prfiicA  troops,  nfld 
tfib^tbutest  was  there  conducted  ^y'lirmg  fitei  ibie  op^^ 
site  ^summits  of  the  j^Ieh.   In  Ms  ^ade^thB'Higtteiaets^ 
suffered  sevei^ljr  1  tuidits^tbis  piult  of  drtliAie'waa^MMr' 
bt^kcin,  thtnigh  it'nhitaately  rehired  after  tfale  restv  ^^ 
pfdbable  that  an  aHei^  genend  ifaiSght  have  CMyerfcJ  4to^ 


of  victoQri  bgri^^kjia^  bUw4AgmalSrto.Acirfl«ik.wfaUft 
JB.  tb^^dw^f^py.^coriomyi  by  ansb  pttrmit*  Aiiiiodung 
m^^  th^f  s<Mrt<  waS'  aiteiapt«d ;.  ao4  ilsMilej  and;  hia  ttoopa 
nfcnl;  oflC  t^terrify.  the.  whi^:im4  prc«hg^4rxtiAa»  that^iv  tbv 
loyal  iaha)>itefH$  of  Edmbucgh^  wkh  the  novrs'-ofithsir  de* 
JEif at.'  Xhtf  4:ci>^».  ia-^ie  mean twhik»  coatwued  diexr tok« 
Ippa^fi  9f  tlk  |S4Mle  of  ScbrUi^  till  the  approakoli^  ^ 
J^nkf-of  CiUQbeflQod-  with  t^  immentc  army  compeOol 
theia  to  retire>iicarthiiirar4'  They  used  die  church  of  St 
Jjiaia^fB  a^a-magmzioe ;  and,  either  firrai  acctdfotordli* 
a^%  it  wa$  h^rrn  up,  and  several  Jives  Jost  try  the  ^z:«i 
pfeiioii.  it  14  remairkahle  enoogliy  that  the.  steepity  i4 
cfift^sw^eoct  undoubtedly  of)  its  great  vmght^  reaiaiM4 
mtifkef  A^newchuffeb  WM:biiili  soon  after  tW.dtslnso^ 
tiourol  jUie  fprsMf ;  but  fer  vchat  ireaaoq  4s  noiluiomi»  thv 
iiew€hmi;h  was  .erected  at  som^rdbtinioe  ftom.lht'olAs 
«ii4  thi^  the  traveUer  never  fnibio  beioiipnaedhy  ther 
ia^cfu^tti^.  of  a  chiir^.aad.a^ateepIei]rtba4ieighbou^i 
]|m4  of  each  othe«  stnadittgp  totalljv  disjoined  andrseeai^ 
ingly  u^^OM^cted* 

Hfving'Said'  so-mnckicettoeraii^tfae  ammi^biBtoiyvofCaiiaL 
tbia  cowtyy  it  will  bare  be  fMnaper  ta>take<iiotioa:xnoi^ 
pa^tioda^^  of  th^  iaagwrtiBt  BMMkrm  woik  whidi>  tenuis 
xMilfs,here,>aad^ta  wjikk  ¥»<baTe  repcatsdly  altadildt 
v/mfif  thff  gffeat  caaal  whioh^asii9:the  eastsmaadwestertt' 
s93^ror.tbeJatehlo£ft>ilb;wtil>the^Frith4>f  Olyd#.  Tbk^ 
vfQth  caaaot,  ^Hithf.ptepri^y,  he  cessideNd-va  bfeloflging^ 
exi^uffiTely  to  S|ii^)yuig«hitt  i»il  evgbt  ihocie^ffoperfy  fo  i>^ 
regMed.a^  a  oaliflnal  nhdartefciwgy  seeing i»oaiiie  dia> 
ialaj»d»  a«d  eatea  iato  the  difftrcatoainitiai^' which  k- 
m9f»  ia  il»  PM>^>  StisUag,  Dunbaitoii,  and  ^IjMiafk* 
shire:  hut  as.it  was  hegna  ia  the cot«ty-xig45tMi>g^ 
atiire^  aad  as  we  have  now  ^esqribed  the  other  ooun^ 


AariyiriBfciyMi^^rfnthitii  oonnected,  diis  mppears  m '|*opcr  {fcc^ 

fior  taking  nociocy  in  a  partieiikr  maBscir,  of  that  wock. 
Fri^ersfor.   W«  have  idreadjmentioiitd  the  nanvifnimof'dieBriti^ 
^^^^^idaad  in  thisquarter,  n^^l^^'i^^'^^^^^^^^fi'^^^'i^^'^^ 
-    : . .    loeaftii  or  ridieriKrrilM^  leaving 

apted  to  a  work  of  this  natore.  The  territory  of  Scodaad 
tdretchesaofiMrnorthwardyimoatcmpeataonssearfdifficolt 
and  todioBS  ni^vigationy  that  the  co^imiuiicatioii  hj  waicr 
^ween  ^e  ea^teqi  and  western  coasts^  though  at  no  great 
^taiicc)  from  each  otbar,  is  extremely  dtfiqtlt.  Tlibf  at 
an  e«47  period^  appears  to  have  sngge^led  die  project  ul 
uniting  t^e  tWQ  tt^i^' irwn  the  Forth  to  the  Clydt^  by  an 
inhMi4.oattaL  In  the  reign  of  Chailes  the  Second,  a  pro* 
^osal  was  mtda  for  constructing  such  a  canal,  of  a  sdS» 
cient  dapth  to  convey  transports  and  small  ^ps  ot  war 
%ctosa  the  idand  i  bat  the  ezpenpe  of  snch  a  work  wa^ 
^  too  great  for  diat  rngn^  which  in  Scotland  was  ck- 
ireuMly  unhappy.  The  projeoty  however,  seems  to  have 
again  revived  in  1733,  when  a  survey  was  nMuk  of  the 
country  wxA  this  v^w  by  Mr  Goidao,  who  h  well 
known  as  the  authm:  of  the  Ituurmmm  Stfimiirimmb  ; 
but  tiie  affur  iqppears  once  mere  to  have  fidlen  ndeep.  In 
the  year  1*161,  the  late  Lorl  Napier,  at  his  own  eitpcnoe, 
employed  Mr  EobertMlMlto  make  anew  sorvey,  and 
to  fum  tn  estimate  of  the  eaq»eaoe  of  a  canal  from  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Carnm  u^  the  Forth  ta  die  moudi 
of  the  Yodcer  Burn,  which  enters  tike  river  Clyde  abont 
five  miles  bdow  Gbiq;ow.  A  firrmnrable  repeat  firom^ 
Mx  M'Kell  was  laid  befare  dw  Board  of  Trustees  for  the 
ILnpouragcmcnt  of  Fisheries  and  ManufiMitures  in  Scot« 
land;  They  insftmcted  the  late  Mr  Smeatan  to  make  an« 
other  ntfvcy  and  estiasate  for  a  canal  five  feet  deep.  This 
estioWe  Mtt^filad  to  the  s^  *  *  ^ 
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.  ta  die  tmmk  ^PtfaUe^  the  mercantfk  oommunit^  of  Ghi- .  ^^•'^  _ 
g^w  end  its  Mighboiirbood  begdn  to  be  impatient  tot 
|he  accomplishmeiil  of  mi  object  of  so  mnch  commercial 
mp<maiiee«  Thej  saw  that  the  work  had  hitherto 
bcea  prevented  from  being  executed  by  the  too  magiiifi<^ 
cent  vieWs  c^  tha  persons  who  bad  speculated  eoncefnbf 
if.  When  government,  or  when  men  of  rank^  consi« 
dfered^the  suhjecty  the  idea  whidi  filled  their  xmagina«> 
tlonawmathe  sublime  eooeeplion  df  brei^ing  down  the 
barriers  which  Nature  had  reared^  of  forming  a  junc- 
tion between  the  oceans^  and  of  seeing  fleets^  prepared  for 
ttar,  with  all  their  cannon  and  stores^  tmversing  the  cen- 
tdr  6f  die  continent*  The  merchants  of  Glasgow  had  no 
mighty  projects  in  vie^ ;  the/  wanted  only  a  cheap 
!  of  conveying  their  commoiHties  acroto  the  country^ 
and  they  knew  that  this  could  not  be  obtained  if  enor-i 
mous  sums  were  to  be  expended  upon  the  work^  as  these 
coidd  only  be  defrayed  by  heavy  toUs^  which  must  fall 
upon  Ac  mibre  bulky  and  cheap  commodities^  that  were 
least  able  to  aibri  Ae  expence ;  tiiey  resolved,  therefote, 
instandy  to  make  a  soudl  canal  of  four  feet  deep^  to  cost 
Xm  30,000^  Hilt  sum  the  Glasgow  fuerchants  subscribed 
in  two  days,  and  auAorised  ka  application  to  be  made  to 
parliamcflft  to  sanction  the  woik,  which  libey  expected  to 
coDHplete  in  a  eoiiple  of  summers*  The  prid6  of  thecooteitia. 
Scottish  nobility  and  gentry  was  wounded  by  what  they*J^^^ 
accounted  the  presumption  and  mercenary  views  of  the 
tradera  of  Glasgow.  A  meeting  was  instantly  held  at 
.  Hdtaburgh^  which  was  attended  by  mnltitudes  of  persona' 
of  rank,  who  resolved  to  Oj^iose  in  pariiament  the  con* 
j^fucdon  of  a  canal  upon  the  sm^ll  scale  which  had  beeft 
popoaed.  A  violent  paper«war  commenced  between  the 
parties;  mmy  portioas  of  which  ara  to  be  seen  in  tbo^ 
weekly  and  monthly  magaaines,  or  other  periodical  chr«» 
Vat.,  IIL  H  h 


4ls  sTuaiKosimit* 

^  Cto>i.  nides  of  thofc  timet,  bn  the  one  nie^  it  wai  contfeaftd 
that  the  countrj  would  be  for  ever  diipaced  bj  the  p^hrj 
tod  dirtj  ditch  which  the  merchants  {ffopoied  to  make  9 
and  that,  when  two  oceanswere  to  be  joined^  the  work 
ought  to  appear  worthy  of  the  people  by  whom  it  waa 
undertaken,  whose  duty  it  was  to  labour,  not  Sbr  tbcm- 
aelves  alone,  but  for  th^  increasing  commace  and  die 
wants  of  future  generations*  On  the  other  hand,  the 
merchanU  aUegedi  in  the  first  placei  thu  the  prc^osad 
magnificent  work  would  defeat  its  own  object^  aBd  pmte 
of  no  value  {  that  Scotland  had  very  little  internal  trader 
and  that  the  tolls  which  that  trade  cotild  afford  to  pay 
'  were  totally  inadequate  to  clear  the  interest  of  the  mooty 
which  must  be  expended  in  forming  a  broad  smd  magm&» 
cent  canal;  that  in  this  way  the  canal  would  be  of  aons^ 
and  land-carriage  would  continue  to  be  preferred  to  it| 
that  the  state  of  the  trade  could  afford  nothing  better  than 
a  wet  ditch  in  which  small  boats  might  be  dragged ;  and 
that  such  a  ditch  was  all  that  was  wanted  for  evety  par« 
pose  of  utility.  It  was  added,  that  even  suppostog  these 
objections  out  of  view,  by  engaging  in  a  larger  uiSderta* 
king,  the  want  of  money,  and  other  nnforeaeei^  obsknic- 
lioaa,  would  oocur  to  delay  the  woric  fortwenty  or  thirty 
years ;  that,  in  the  mean  while,  the  present  generatiea  of 
men  would  pass  away  without  having  received  any  bene- 
fit from  iu 

The  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  countty,  if  not  victo* 
rious  in  the  argu^ent^  were  at  least  auccess&l  in  prevent* 
ing  the  bill  proposed  by  |he  Glasgow  merchants  from 
pasung  in  the  House  of  Gmimons.  Thereafter,  in  1777, 
they  began*  a  subscription  at  London  for  uniting  the  two 
aeas  by  a  canal  seven  feet  in  depth.  The  estimate  of  die 
ejcpente  amounted  to  L*  150^00.  The  sanction  of  paiHa« 
ment  waa  obtained  to  this  scheaae ;  and  the  subscrxbeti 
were  incorporated  by  die  name  of  ''  The  Coinpaayof 


yroiffict<lrt  of  the  Forth  and  Clyde  Navigation*^    Tlid .  C?ifliL 

joint  stock  of  the  company  was  dedared  to  consist  of 

1500  shares  of  L.lOO  each^  with  liberty  to  borrow 

L.  50,000;  and  the  holders  of  five  shares  were  declared 

entitled  to  vote  by  themselves  or  proxies,  and  td  be  elect- 

cd  managers  of  the  company;  On  the  10th  of  July  nC8,HbtorTof 

the  work  was  begun  under  the  direction  of  Mr  Smeaton. 

The  operations  commenced  at  the  east  end  $  and  the  late 

Sir  Laurence  Dundas  of  Kerse  performed  the  ceremony 

of  cutting  and  removing  the  first  spadeful  of  earth  %  and 

the  spade  is  said  to  be  kept  in  his  house,  as  a  rtiic  in  me^ 

inory  of  the  traosaction^    Many  difficulties  occtirred  in 

the  exeentioD  of  the  i^ork^  which  had  nbt  been  foreseen  ; 

bat  at  length,  on  the  I'oth  of  J^ly  l715j  the  canal  was 

fit  tot  navigation  as  far  West  as  Stockingfield,  which  is 

within  a  few  milies  of  Glasgovkr,  and  the  point  where  the 

aide-braiidi  tb  that  city  was  intended  to  go  off.    In  No* 

member  1777^  the  side-branbh  was  completed  to  Hamil* 

ton  mil,  which  is  still  nearer  Glasgow  ;  and  a  bason  was 

made  there  for  the  reception  of  vessels^  and  granaries 

and  other  btuldings  erected  by  the  neighbouring  t>ropric« 

tors. 

At  this  time  the  expence  of  the  navigation  had  far  ex« 
ceeded  the  original  estimate*  The  whole  money  origin 
nally  subscribed^  together  with  a  subsequent  loan,  and  all 
the  toll*dues  hitherto  received^  had  been  expended  upon 
the  work ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  annual  revenue 
from  the  canal  did  not  much  exceed  L.  4000»  The  shares  of 
the  company^s  stock  were  sold  fior  60  per  ant.  cKsoount;^ 
and  litde  chance  appeared  that  the  canal  would  ever  be 
carried  forward  to  join  the  Clyde.  The  canal  remained 
in  this  languishing  and  unfinished  state  till  178  4v'  when 
goivemmcnt  granted  the  sum  of  L«  50,000,  out  of  the  reiits 

of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Scotiand,  towards  complitTHf 
Hh  a 


Cant  the  work.  Goifeminent  stipulated  for  s  power  to  draif 
proportiootl  dividends  with  the  proprietors ;  but  the  lu* 
ter  wftre  authorised  to  add  their  arrears  of  interest  to  their 
pi:incipal  sums  in  computing  the  amount  of  their  sbsres* 
In  Julj  1180  the  conunittee  of  management  renewed  diar 
operations*  The  work  was  conducted  bj  Mr  Robert 
Whitworth  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  July  1700  the  nairigmtioo 
was  opened  from  sea  to  sea.  Ceremoflual  is  lets  regarded 
in  puUic  affairs  in  Scothnd  than  in  moot  other  oonatries. 
It  appears^  however,  that  all  maidund  are  in  some  d^rce 
ibod  of  scJemnitj  and  pomp ;  aad,  accordiaglj,  the  e^ 
portunitj  of  opening  the  canal  wis  seixed  for  a  AiBfUMj-fi 
this  sort.  The  committee  of  mantgement,  mccoeipaoied 
hj  the  magistrates  of  Glasgow,  were  the  first  ^nymgen 
on  the  completed  nayigation.  On  the  arriTal  of  the  res* 
selat  the  termination  of  the  canal,,  at  Bowling  Baj,  oa 
the  river  Cljde,  and  after  descending  the  last  k)ek  imo 
the  Clyde,  the  oereiAonj  of  unitii^  the  eastern  and  the 
western  seas  was  performed  bj  the  ehairman  of  the  eaoh* 
Biittee,  with  the  assistance  of  (be  engbeer,  Mr  Wbit^ 
worth,  by  the  symbol  of  pouang  into  the  Clyde  t  hogs* 
.  head  of  the  water  pf  the  Forth.  A  vast  number  of  spec« 
utors  attended,  and  expressed,  by  load  acrlamniations» 
their  joy  on  account  of  the  toiapletbu  of  the  wotii. 

The  bason  at  HaoiikoQ  HiH  having  beea  iboad  iaade^ 
q[uate  for  the  reception  of  the  great  numW  of  vesada 
which  now  navigate  the  caoal^  as  weU  as  ineofMreaiest 
fex  the  trade  of  Glasgow,  eight  acres  of  groaad  were  poc* 
chased  by  the  Canal  Company  in  the  near  viciai^  of  that 
city ;  and  here  Vasons  have  been  foroied  ana  larger  acak^ 
and  hoildings  erected,  sos^  tofonaa  village  caBedFoct 
Dundas.  From  Port  Duodas  the  Company  have  foaned 
a  junction  with  what  is  calkd  the  Mookhmd  Caadl^  which 
is  af  lesser  dimensions,  belongs  to  a  differcat  compuiy  of 
pcopsietors,  and  runs  from  Glasgow  about  twelve  miles 


into  fce  pariAes  of  Monkland,  in  Lanarkshire.  The  chief    ~*^  ■ 
object  of  th^  Great  Canal  Companj,    in  forming  this 
junction^  consisted  of  obtaining  th^ebjr  a  large  supply  of 
water,  of  which  the  Monklgnd  Canal  enjoys  a  superfluity. 

Though  the  canal  was  originally  intended  to  be  nobimcn^ 
more  than  seven  feet  in  depth,  yet  by  adding  to  thc"**^ 
height  of  its  walls  along  the  whole,  it  was  afterwards 
deepened  tonight  feet. 

The  following  are  the  dimensions  of  the  canal : 

Length  of  the  navigation  from  Forth  to  Clyde»«.«««..*  35 
Length  of  the  collateral  cut^to  Glasgow  •  •••••.•••••^..    Sii 

From  Port  Dundas  to  the  bason  of  the  Monkknd  canal    h 

38i 
The  number  of  locks  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island, 
or  declivity  towards  the  Forth,  amounts  to  twenty.  On 
the  western  side,  or  the  declivity  towards  the  Clyde,  the 
the  number  of  locks  is  only  nineteen.  The  cause  of  this 
inequality  is,  that  on  the  east  the  canal  terminates  in  the 
Grange  Bum,  where  there  is  so  little  water  that  the  ves- 
sels are  left  nearly  dry  at  ebb  tide ;  whereas  on  the  west 
it' ends  in  the  Clyde,  where  the  water  is  eight  feet  deep 
without  the  help  of  the  tide ;  and  thus  one  lock  is  saved. 

Feet, 

The  greatest  height  of  the  canal  is. .••••4 •  156 

Medium  breadth  of  the  surface  of  the  water •••    56 

Medium  breadth  at  the  bottom  ••,••••• ••••••••••    27 

Depth  of  water  over  the  whole  ..•••.••••••••••••  •  ••••      S 

The  length  of  the  locks  between  the  gates  •.•••.••...    74 

Breadth  of  the  locks  ....•••.•  • .•••• ...•    20 

Fall  or  rise  obtained  by  each  lock  ••...•••••.... ••      • 

Vessels  of  nineteen  fifcet  beam,  siz^-eight  <eet  keel,  and 
drawing  eight  feet  water,  ctti'^ass  through  the  whole  ca^ 
smL    It  passes,  in  its  4oiirse|  0ycr  tm  ccmidsrabk  a^iic« 

V 
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CMri,  ilnct  bridges,  and  upwards  of  thirty  smaller  ones  or  tnmicfa; 
It  is  crossed  by  thirtj-three  draw-bridges.  The  greatest 
of  the  aqueduct  bridges  is  that  over  the  Kelvin,  which 
was  begdfin  June  X787,  and  finished  in  April  1701.  It 
consists  of  four  great  arches  of  masoo-work.  Its  height 
is  about  eighty-three  feet,  and  it  crosses  a  valley  of  ttp-> 
wards  of  400  feet  in  breadth ;  and  is  undoubtedly  one  of 
the  most  stupendous  works  of  the  kind  that  is  anywhere 
to  be  seen.  To  supply  such  a  ci^ial  with  w^Uer  was  it- 
idf  a  great  work.  It  is  furnished  with  six  reservoirs^ 
which  cover  about  409  acres  of  land,  and  contain  up- 
wards of  12,000  lodLfuls  of  water;  and  should  the  in- 
crease of  trade  require  such  a  measure  to  be  a<^opted, 
means  exist  of  more  than  doubling  the  supply  of  water. 
The  tonnage*dues  on  the  canal  are  Sd*  per  ton  for  ead 
mile,  with  exceptions  in  favour  of  lime,  manure^  and  other 
.  articles.  The  tonnage-dues  from  sea  to  sea  are  5s.  lod.  \ 
from  Grangemouth  to  Glasgow,  3s.  lOd. ;  and  from  Bow* 
ling  Bay  to  Glasgow,  2s.  The  affairs  of  the  Conapany  mic 
BOW  prosperous.  The  original  shares  have  risen  greatly^ 
above  the  price  first  paid  for  them.  .  The  principal  part 
of  the  revenue  arises  from  grain  and  timber,  the  last  of 

'  which  comes  from  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.     The  whole 

expence  of  the  canal  at  the  ist  of  January  1791  had  a- 
mounted  to  above  L.  330,000.  The  aqueduct  bridge  over 
the  Kelvin  cost  L.  8509. 

The  affairs  of  the  Company  were  originally  under  the 
direction  of  two  general  meetings,  one  at  London,  and 
another  at  Edinburgh,  each  of  which  met  quarterly  ;  and 
the  London  meeting  elected  annually  the  committee  of 
maiiagenient.*  It  was  found  that  the  general  meetings  "at 
London  and  Edinburgh  did  not  always  agree  in  their 
tiews,  and  gav6  contitidictory  instructions  to  the  couunit- 
tee  of  itmnagement.  A  new  ccmstitution  was.  tberefiare 
saAGtion6d  by  act  of  pariuuQept  in  I7a7,  inveslisg  the  ds* 
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RcdoQ  ef  Ae  Company  in  ft  governor  ahd  council  in  Lon«    Canal 


Am,  and  a  committ^  of  management  at  Glasgow.     Both 
of  thrse  are  elected  by  ^  general  meeting  heU  annually 

in  London  in  the  month  of  March. 

^  "  1 

From  the  history  of  this  canal,  it  seems  evident,  that 
vrhen  great  works  <^  an  expensive  kind  are  to  be  under* 
^  taken  for  the  improvement  of  any  quarter  of  the  cbuntry, 
where  commerce  and  agricnlture  ate  not  far  advanced, 
the  ezpence  of  them  ought  to  be  defrayed,  not  by.indivi« 
dual  adventurers  with  a  view  td  their  own  profit,  but  out 
cf  the  national  wealth*     To  enable  private  persons  to  de- 
rive an  adequate, profit  from  t&e  moaey  which  they  ex« 
pend  in  this  way,  it  becomes  hecessary  to  impose  tolls, 
which  are  apt  to  prove  injurious  to  the  utility  of  th^ 
wotk ;  and  they  aeldoni  have  any  olher  n^de  of  avoidT 
ing  such  a  measure,  than  that  of  rendering  the  work  ade« 
quate  to  the  present,  instead  of  the  future  wants  of  the 
{country.    Government,  on  the  cpntrary,  acting  for  the 
nation  considered  as  an  uiiperisbing  body,  cannot  better 
czp^d  a  portion  of  the  public  revenue  or  wealthy  than  in 
forming  beneficial  establishments  which  may  prove  a  per^ 
snanent  source  of  aggrandisement  and  of  riches*     When 
the  Glasgow  merchants,  at  the  commencement  of  the  un^ 
dertaking  which  we  have  described,  proposed  to  exe<;ut^ 
it  upon  a  very  diminutive  scale,  and  at  a  trifling  expence,^ 
their  conduct  was  that  of  prudent  individuals  actbg  judi« 
ciously  for  their  own  [Aresent  interest ;  but  had  their  scheme 
succeeded,  and  received  the  sanction  of  a  statute,  by  occu* 
pying  the  waters  on  the  tract  of  the  canal,  it  would  have 
'  been  rendered^  impossible,  at  a  future  period,  to  form  ^ 
greater  canal*    On  the  other  hand,  the  nobility  and  gentry 
of  the  comitry,  who  proposed  to  labour  for  future  times^  and 
to  form  a  larger  navigation  than  was  immediately  wantedj^ 
acted  with  little  prudence  as  individuals,  although  they  un« 
dottbedDy  proposed  what  was  best  at  the  long  nm  for  the 
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f*P^^**ttiti6iu  ootkMtrtd  as  a  cooupttnitj  of  persobs  %1wse  dA 
dren  weve  expected  for  ages  to  iohidHt  the  difisrent  quau 
ten  of  the  tsland,  and  who  ought  t6  eoBsider  evciy  pan 
of  it  as  their  commoo  cDtmtry. 
'    The  popttlation  of  the  coiiatj  of  S6giing  itaris  dm : 


Purlrfiei. 


Airth  •••• 

Alvt 

Baldernock 
Balfroir . . . 
Bothkinnar 
BucbtDDan 
Csmptie  .. 
Denny, . .  . 
Drymur 
Dunnipace 
5c  Larbert 
Falkirk 
Fintray  •  • .  • 
GarguiuM)ck 
Kilearn  .  •  • . 
Kilpatrickl 
East  ••••J 
Kiliyth .... 
KippcD .... 
LccTcpt  . .  • 
Logic « •  •  • « 
Muiravoiuide 
Ninian'f,  St 
Polmbnt  •  • . 
.Slafnannaa.. 
Stirlinc.^.^ 
Stratbblane 
Jail  of  Stiri, 


I 


I. 


.9 


2316 

436 
621 

755 

5^ 

1699 

'399 
>39» 
1789 

1864 

393  » 
Mgt 

956 

!!' 

I39i 
1799 


*539| 
6491 
1C94 
iao9| 

395  > 

797 


3350 

62Q 

»38 

600 

,11 II 

aj>7 
1400 
1607 

4060 

8020 
543 
830 
973 


H5« 

»777 


1065 

7079 
1400 
loio' 
4698] 
620 


P(^o]ation  ia  J801. 


Mo 

377 
740 
362 

375 

>3»7 

920 

773 

30$2 

4211 
440 

454 
5°» 
447 

84c 

J30 
136 

33c 

504 

$217 

1037 

416 

2^11 

352 
12 


995 
426 
419 
-894 
293 
373 

1113 

834 

2»55 

4627 

500 
461 


718 
112 
34» 


Occipariooit 


.si 


(hTL 


IP 


5»7 

74 

247 

354 

67 

616 

707 

*3« 
370 

4  5 


412 

44« 

508 

'59 


923   iji 


37a 
68 

30 


566    141 


363* 

"57 
507 

a94i 

38a 

3 


Total ....  l388t3Jl4d663l|2}875|dS95o'9458  tta^t96tT\f^t»s 


2510 

343 

45» 

26 

296 


739 
»59 

4« 

783 
4a 

983 
178 

103 

2041 


217 

dl 

740 

1264 

130 

•7 

»9 

93 

2689 

309 

197 

5»4 

330 


%  I 


J«9 
4«4 
503 

497 

35 

81 

1216 

17 1 7 

«»34 


Tool 


1855 
7«7 
79* 

1634 

575 

74« 

SS106 

ao33 
t6o7 


74|  4*17 

—  I  8Sj» 

3«9| 
461 


247 

74fi 
163 
«3» 

1650 
1642 

4716 
108 


958 

954 
1039 

908 

1761 

1248 
248 
671 

1070 

<5«4fl 
2194 

9*3 
5S56 

734 

«5 


'  ft^m  llbt  aq;oi)iit*alrfii^Ijr.^p|Tai  of  ihu  cduoijn  tbe  dfi* 
^mofialobrilj  whipb  bclobgf  to  it  wlU  be  si^ffictentlj 
mdecstood.  The  b^i)  eou^^y ,  in  tbe  ccotre  between  tb^ 
two  seas,  being  expqsed  to  beayj  X^i^h  ^  '^^  doubt  tfj^ 
ing  to  the  human  constitution ;  |»uty  at  the  same  time, 
such  countries  appear  sufficiently  heal^ul.  The  consti- 
tutional habits  of  the  inhabitants  become  adapted  to  tbein^ 
and  long  life  and  heaKh'  appear  to  Vt  generally  enjojed  ia 
iiiUj  and  elevated  districts,  providing  human  food  be 
found,  in  tolerable  abundance.  Perhaps  the  level  and 
inoist  tract  whichthi^  county  contains^exposes  the  humaa 
constitution  to  a  severer  trial  than  the  winds  and  the  rain 
of  the  mountains.  At  the  same  time,  the  vicinity  of  these 
last,  and  the  fierce  winds^  which  dpceii4xqg.  ^om  tbc^ 
sweep  along  the  valleys,  prevent  the  exi$tqn,cft  4>f  dan^ 
gerous  epidemical  complaints.  Internutting  fevefa  ec 
agues,  however,  are  not  unfrequent  ixK  thfi  Carae,  thwj^ 
totally  unl^owa  in  the  higher  regions-j  and  labourer^eoiv 
i»loyed  in  the;  open  fields,  who  ^aye  tecentljc  remcjved 
from  the  higher  cpuntry,  are  said  to  be  most  exposed  to 
them.  It  does  not.appear,  however^  that  this  irvil  is  b][ 
any  means  extensive  or  important,  ^t  is  worthy  of  no^ 
tke,  that  in  aU  parts  of  the  CQuntry^  persona  dnployed  ia 
irod-works^  notwith  standing  the  aeyere  heat  to  whic|i 
some  of  them  are  at  times  exposed,  enjoy  good  healthy 
and  the  employment  is  cpnaidered  -as  aalnb^riout^  ' 

Tb«  inhabitants  of  this  district  partake^  in  apower&d 
degree,  of  the  character  of  the-  west  of  Scotland*  Al> 
Stirling  was  originally  the  seat  of  the  secession  in  ScbU 
land^  the  influence  of  religious  sentinaents  has  been  deeply 
established  in  that  quarter,  and  is  inuch  more  perceptible 
than  in  the  south-eaatempart  of  the  island*  This  is  alwqrt 
a  matter  of  much  importance  in  any  part  of  the  country* 
When  manufactures  are  brought  into  ii,  more  prudent  an4 


^  regulftf  litt1>its  prevttO,  during  a  kngth  of  time»  that  cedd 
not  otherwiM  hare  e  jnsted ;  and  thus  the  pursuit  of  tkkes^ 
hj  the  absence  of  costlj*  vices,  is  conducted  witfi  ptitar 
success  than  might  otherwise  have  occurred. 
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Boen^wiei.  BsT wtKiT  the  county  6f  Midlothian  or  the  shire  of  Edin* 
bur^  on  the  east^  and  StirKngshire  on  the  west,  is  the  countjr 
^f  West  Ix)thian  or  Linlithgow.  It  has  in  general  a  nordiem 
or  nortfa*eastern  exposure^*  ^scending  from  the  Fridi  of 
Forth  towards  the  south  or  south-west,  tQl  it  reach  the  higih 
gfotifids  which  look  fcwn  upon  the  vale  of  Clyde.  It 
ixtendst  from  east  to  west,  about  fourteen  miles  aloog  the 
Frith  of  Forth,  which*  forms  its  northern  boundary.  It  is 
leparated  from  the  county  of  Edinburgh  on  the  east  and 
south  by  the  water  of  Almond,  and  by  the  Briech,  whidi 
h  one  of  the  streiams  diat  faB  into  the  Almond*  On  thia 
aide  the  boundary  of  the  county  is  abbut  ninetten  miles  i^ 
length.  It  is  divided  from  Stirlingshire  on  the  west  Vy 
the  water  of  Avon ;  tad  here  and  on  the  south-west  it 
touches  a  part  of  Lanarkshire.  This  last  side  ia  about 
tbtrteeh  miles  in  extent.  It  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  sort  of 
Stregttlar  triangle*  Its  medium  breadth,  fitmi  north  to 
south,  is  little  more  than  seven  miles,  and  its  ndediam 
kngth  about  wcteen  miles.  Its  whole  extent  is  probably 
about  112  square  miles,  that  is,  about  5t,008  Scottitli 
acres. 
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Then  are  scared j  any  lands  SO  high  in  this  ooimtj  ^  to 
clahn  the  name  of  a  tnoixntaiO)  bebgrsther  more  pro|>erl](  j^\  ^i.  f\ 
deoomioatccl  risini^  grounds  or  high  land.  Xb^re  are,  howl 
erer,  several  of  thciae  interspersed  throughout  tb<;  shire, 
which  serve  to  beautify  it,  without  inuck  diminishing  its 
value,  as  laahj  of  them  are  planted  with  thriving. woiods^ 
ttid  all  of  tl^m  affi>f  d  gbod  ordbar  j  pastiu'e  for  cattle,  and 
sheep.  The  names  of  them  are  Mons  HiU,  Craigie  ffill^ 
Dupdfls.  Wll,  in  J>almeny  p«:i^ ;  Craigton  Hill,  Benns 
Hilly  ill  Ab^rcorn  parish ;  and  Bonny.  Craig  or  Hill,  in 
Xinlitbgow  pacish  ;  with  the  high  ridge. of  lands  rising  im 
a  range  immediately  east  of  the  town  of  Bathgate ;  the 
lofitieat:  of  which  may  not  iiiiich.  exceed  1000  feet  above 
the  lev.el  of  the  sea.  From  tb6se  different  heights,  in  fine 
weather,  the  grealeist  part  of  the  county  c^  be  seen ;  and 
:all  of  them  afford  uiioommonlj^  varied  ^d  pleasing  views* 
The  fine  topanse  of  water  in  the  Frith  of  FortJiis^ewrj 
•where  seen.-  *  Its  stkxres  m  eovefod  with  beavtifttl  plan* 
tationsy  laid  out  upod  a  regular  and  variegated  territory, 
ctasisting';of:^ntle  ascents  and  dedrrities,  inter^eraed 
wfith  the  seats  ofithe  nobility  and  gentry. 

In  this  county  there  are.no  overs  or  waters  of  ai^  im*  Watery 
^ttance,  butUiosc  by  which  the  county  is  bounded.  Se* 
,veral  rivulets  or  bums  iow  in  different  directions  towards 
.the  Forth,  ind  are  auflkdeirt  &r  thoiuse  of  the  c6m-»mills 
wilhia  the  county.  No  fisbacecsiught,  exce|>tinga.iew 
':£resh  water  trout.  There  is  a  lake  oh  the  north  side  df 
the  town  of  liniUihgow,  above  a  mile  in  leagdiy  ahd  about 
^me-half  milein  breadth,  in  wbidi  pike^  perch,  and  ed  " 
4ffe  found  in  consideraUe  quantities*  Linlithgow  is  cven^ 
in  tome  degrte,  jCQlebrated  for  ouing  eds,  by  rolling  then 
up  Urith.  spices,  when  they  leceive  the  name  of  collared 
tils^  from  the  re$enAIance  whidi  the  folds bearto  a  coU 
Jar.  ,     . 
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Mte^CV-  Tl^  fl^  of  thistc6iu^  is  cztrandj  dkmified.  hit 
y.-.  y '  I.  f  re  to  bp  found  ritb  cane  c]bj,  and  fertUe  toil,  partikiif 
in  sopie  deg^  itf  the  nature  of  sand  or  grsYd  mixed 
yfiih  tbss  cich  d$j,  liaiallj  denominated  loam ;  bot  at 
iki%  is  n  coal-^ototrj,^  clay  of  ^  sorta  abounds  in  agfcit 
^^gree.  It  ia  vappostd  that  the  lands  which  consist  d 
light  gravel  lukl  sand  amount  to  about  7000  teres.  Those 
^c&Hed  loam  are  of  equal  extent-  Of  good  daj  soil  to 
are  ^b<Ait  14>oqo  acres';  and  of  cold,  wet,  snd  unpio- 
siising  day  soik,  abcutt  1S,000.  The  high  rod/  lao4 
extends  to.  about  Ib^OtfQ.  acres,  and  the  mosses  to  iboot 
iOOO.  ^       : 

This  cDUntyv  ^jing^  nearly  in:  50°  north  latitode^mif 
syiuraUy  be  supposed  coU  i  but  being  rather  inclioedts 
kJerel  surface,  And  faTcuted  with  Ae  sea-breeie  iloif 
the  ncHTth  side,  tod  Ihs  irc^ueot  blowing  of  die  soaA-wot 
wands,  which  are  ccoimbnly  soft  and  warm,  tbe  dioitc 
if  3ferjr.teapehrfe>  niitfaer  Tery  ^old^  no^  vtrj  whrfV 
Jiotv' :  .^IHwb'thirda  of  thia  shire  are  thought  to  eojoji  if  Ml 
thrig^  nearly* :  tfcb  ^ckmd  climate,  in  ^spirtoftke 
island,  being  placed  at  a  conaiderable  dtatancebttadie 
J  •  faills'5iir  sdl  sdes;  Tht  upper  or»  aouth-.tmteni  pirt  oftlif 
cdiinty  does  dcrf  enjoy  so  good  a  diatiate.  Its  c^^Tf^  *^. 
tttatjba;  with  thcntoighbohdiood  of  the  aaossea  sod  movh, 
cStJiarof  IhsicouRtyjor  oftiitelttiddlBward  bf  L^asrkshiic, 
redder  it  bloak  Mrid'damp^dihihf'iaiQiosttfaree^fi^^ 
ihelyear.  Indeed^  iiv'thia  county,' and  a  gresit  ptft  cf 
fiooflahd^  ^mixeiia  su&oed  fiosb  .the  varidJencis  rf  ^ 
JmMier^than^pmi^iseiMty..  The  Veiy  heaviest  AOl 
(tfsDPOw  bv^e'seUom  becoi  known  to  exceedthfitM 
in^pthy'  and  {bey  do  tssr  eeiniSnne  long.  The  dwa^ 
^Eiostt and^^hcava^  which  'O^en. prevail  in  the  mootbrf 
s|uring,  'are  mott  prejudicial  to  husbandry,  together  w 
the^hilly  east  winds  in  May  and  June.    A  farther  ^ 
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AoMk  o£  the  dimate  may  be  token  from  the  time  of  ftaw^  SotfandCft* 
ii|r  andother  operations  in  fiurmiog ;  spring  seeds,  as  beans,  ■ 
peas,  and  oats,  are  commonly  sown  down  from  the  last    - 
week  o£  Febmarj  to  the  middle  or  end  of  April ;  barley 
firon  the  last  week  of  April  to  the  90th  of  Maj.    It  sel« 
dom  soecetds  well^  as  to  good  quality  of  grain,  if  mtfdi 
later  sown.     The  hay-harvest  commences  about  the  9t* ' 
cond  week  of  July ;  and  the  corns  generally  begin  to  be 
cot  die  last  week  of  August,  and  end  with  October*  In  tfaii 
upland  parts  of  the  coufity,  in  some  seasons,  it  is  Martin** 
stes  before  all  ik  got  in.     Wheat  is  sown  from  the  i$t  o£ 
September  to  the  middle  of  October  with  success  ;  but  if 
later,  without  the  soil  be  ricb  and  dry,  and  the  weathef 
good,  with  less  certainty  of  prospering  Well.    , 

This  county  is  possessed  by  between  thirty  or  forty  sute  «/ 
landholders,  whose  estates  or  yearly  in^me  may  be  froni*****"^ 
L.200  to  L,0000  a^year,  besides  a  few  of  inferior  ren*^ 
•«1,  and  others  who  possess  a  small  number  of  acres  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  two  borough-towni 
e£  linlithgow  and  Queensferry«  Of  the  greater  estate! 
tiiere  may  be  ten  above  L.  looa  a^year*  The  farms  here^ 
with  Tegard  to  extent,  are  from* 50  t6  300  acres  ^  most 
of  them  from  70  to  200 )  always  estcludbg  those  .lenaoti 
who  possess  a  number  of  separate  farms*  In  Ais  eouoty^ 
there  appears,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  nearly  one^tiitd  part 
in  wood,  in  old  pasture,  and  in  artificial  grasses.  Few  farmi 
have  less  than  <me-faurth  in  pasture  and  alover*graM; 
Many  have  fme^tbirdf  and  around  almost  every  gentle^ 
snan's  seat  there  are  not  less  than  eo  aores  a  maay  hmt 
from  100  to  200,  and  some  from  lOOO  \o  nearly  fOOo; 
in  woods  and  old  grass.  The  reason  thai  pasttire-gtasa 
prevails  so  much  here  seems  to  be  the  vicinity  Ut  Editt* 
burgh*  Numbers  of  persons  are  employed  in  bnyin^ 
imd  selling  of  cattle  and  sheep  in  this  and  the  adjacent 
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^r^o^  ooQiUfeCy  who  always  tffml  a  Ugbcr  rent  for  inc^^ 
ui  y  nf  thaa  Go,m-£annera  ace  able  to  give  on  a  nineteea  or  iweo* 
Lcisct»  ty-ooe  years  leaie.  The  graziers^  for  tbe  most  pan»  hare 
only  from  <me  to  seven  years.leases ;  and  the  landhoiden 
find  an  interest  in  letting  their  lands  thus  in  graaa,  as  ^hese 
are  thereby  naore  enriched,  and  they  have  dw«ys  tbek 
rents  paid  for  that  immediate  crop  at  the  end  of  the  sea^ 
SOD.  Leases  are  generally  granted  for  nineteen  or  tweo- 
ty<«one  years  in  com^£gurms  i  although,  in  some  instaneei^ 
for  twen^-four,  thirty-eight,  and  even  fifty^serea  years. 
The  graas-teoants  are  always  on  short  leasc9»  as  i^eady 
observed.  The  entry  is  commonTy  at  Martinmas  to  fivm 
ibr  tillage.  The  ^rms  of  payment,  by  some,  are  at  Mer-f 
tinmas  and  Whitsunday  for  the  crop  immediately  pieoe- 
diaff ;  by  others  quarterly,  in  equal  portions.  Gfa^ 
rents,  as  already  mentioned,  are  paid  before  the  end  of  Ihtf 
year  for  that  yearns  crop.  Rents  are  mostly  paid  in  mo* 
^  ney  by  all  who  have,  lately  got  leases  ;  although  a  coim- 

derable  number  of  farms  still  pay  yearly  in  grain,  in  omh 
ntj,  in  fowls,  and  in  carriages  of  coals.  The  leased  in 
genctal^  bind  the  tenant  to  leave  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  land  in  grass  at  tbe  termbation  of  his  right  i  the  fio' 
prietors.beif^  aware  that  this  is  the  only  absolute  leenri^ 
they  can  possess  that  the  lands  shall  not  be  -scourged  or 
womoot* 

;  We  account  it  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  agricQl^ 
tnie  of  this  district ;  because,  on  account  of  its  vicinity^ 
and  similarity  in  many  respects,  nearly  the  same  cttln^ 
vatioa  is  employed  as  in  the  two  other  counties  denomi* 
sated  the  Lothians,  to  the  eastward  of  it,  upon  the  soothe 
em  shore  of  Uie  Forth.  The  upper  or  southern  part  of 
the  county  b  the  poorest ;  but  there  improvements  art 
sapidly  proceeding ;  and  even  tbe  highest  moors  are  in* 
croached  upon  by  the  e^orts  of  skilful  and  enterprisiag 
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taltivkton.    Red  dover  and  Tjt*gn$%  arii  everjwbtm  ^^f"^ 
sown  for  hi^.    Wheat  scaroelj  failt  to  soececd  ^ter  po*M      ^    nf 
tatoes ;  but  the  siimaAer.£dlow  is  often  foond  ntoessarj  on 
account  of  the  stifibess  of  the  cbty^soil.  Wheat  is  ftequendTt 
Bstd,  alsoy  after  a  crop  of  haj,  the  dot^r  being  pldogh- 
od  down  in  a  rank  state.  Oats  are  the  most  general  iott  oi 
grain,  becanae    best  accomnMxlated  for  every  soil  ind 
flaode  of  coltnre.    The  rotation  generally  followed  on  theR^tttioai* 
best  day  soil  is,  1st  year,  Saauiier4allow,  with  dong ; 
fid.  Wheat ;    3d,  Beans  and  peas ;   4th,  Barley ;  5tb, 
Glover  and  rye«>grass  for  hay ;  Oth  Oats ;  1th,  Summer^ 
ftdlow,  &c.    2dfyf  If  taken  np  from  grass :    l8t  year^ 
Oats  i.  2d,  Turnip,  with  dung  i  3d,  Blrley  (  4th^  Clo- 
nnd  rye-grass  ;    5th,  Oats  i  0th,  Turnip.     ^Jfy,  For  a 
light  soil  or  loam :  1st  year.  Turnips  dunged ;  2d,  Oats 
•r  barley;   3d,   Clover  for  bay;    4th,    Pasture;    5th^ 
Oats ;   0th,  Turnip.    Many  more  might  be  mentioneil, 
Y^ere  it  necessary,  or  were  it  possible  to  follow  them. 
The  variable  dimate,  the  being  near  or  distant  from  great  ^ 
cities  or  towns,  the  having  the  command  of  more  or  less 
dung,  the  being  endosed  or  not ;  all  tend  to  vary  the 
mode  of  cropping.    Every  intelligent  farmer  understands 
frdl  the  utility  of  mixing  green  crops  frequently.    The 
crops  in  this  district  frequently  suffer  from  a  small  spcdeS 
t>f  the  grub-worm  in  lands  that  have  been  for  any  consi* 
derable  time  in  dd  grass,  when  ploughed  up  again  for 
loata,  especidly  if  the  lands  be  over^run  with  moss,  or 
what  is  here  c9Htd/ogp  and  the  soil  tolerably  dry.  Some^ 
times  the  first  crop  from  day  suffers ;  but  espedally  the 
second,  and  even  the  third,  if  no  summcr^fallow  inter-* 
veiie.     They  generally  begin  their  depredations  in  the 
aionAs  of  May  and  June,  if  the  plants  be  stunted  at  that 
time,  which  is  apt  to  be  the  case  by  the  dry  east  winds 
ihen  pcevdent.  Several  acres  may  be  seen,  in  an  ordinary 
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Mpk^  sia«d  6Mt  cut  np  fagr  thm  tetmg  and  prejing  tipoa  tiit 
%m^     rooteoftbtmtts*  Sometimti  wheats  aadcvca  bade/,  hOTt 
betiiciiloffbjtliemyAltfajouf^lenfirjD^Mntljr.   TberehM 
been  found  no  cure  here  for  this  compbdnt  f  netAer  fiaing 
plentifiiUy^  nor  the  nppltcatioo  of  the  rolkr,  has  any  t& 
Sect.  If  the  Mack  crow  or  rook  could  conie  at  them,  ibb 
wokld  bid  fiurest  for  diimntshMg  dieir  nambecsy  as  it 
swallows  them  with  avidit j,  eren  in  prefemoe  to  grain. 
hudomtm.  ,  Not  aboirc  one-fifitfa  or  one-tixth  of  thisceuntyfeaiaias 
pnindosed,  and  the  incloiures  are  of  all  sorts  |  sodi  as 
stoiie*waIls»  sQnk*£inces,  with  or  without  a  hedge  as  dM 
tfiipp  or Gflllowi^  diius i  hot  die feaceof  hedge  and ditdi 
is  the  moat  prevalent.  The  best  method  of  pmniiig  hedges 
is  here  generally  supposed  to  consist  of  sloping  themtfceas 
bottom  to  top»  like  the  roof  of  a  hcuse^  or  perhaps  of 
ifonndiDg  tbem  a  little^  so  that  they  riisXI  i^iproach  the 
form  of  a  semicircle. 

Both  the  former  and 'present  prbprietors  of  lands  iatUs 
eounty  have  given  g^eat  attention  to  forming  plantatiens. 
On  akneat  every  eitale  a  considerable  extent  of  territory 
is  found  under  young  and  oldplantatipns »  so  that,  t»the 
eye  of  the  travelleT,  the  general  surface  of  tins  0QnBty» 
which  in  seen  from  a  varie^  of  spots  of  no  great  eleva^ 
tion^  appears  a  well-wooded  district*  That  truly  vale* 
able  inq^vement^  of  piandng  the  higher  and  saore  wasit 
districts  of  the  county,  is  still  carried  on,  and  is  wd  nn- 
der^ood  to  be  the  first  re^iiite  towards  the  improyenKBi 
of  »och  a  territory. 

Sccaerjr.  As  a  great  pert  of  this  county  is  in  as  hig^  a.  stale  of 
cultivation  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  will  permit,  aa  it  is 
general^  iodosed,  and  every  where  abounds  with  plaaia^ 
tions.  While  the  surfoce  is  in  general  of  a  waving  aad  k* 
regular  a^)ect,  it  exhibits  to  the  eye,  in  a  variety  af  ^ar* 
lees;,  a  greats  proportion  of  rich  and  plea^g  scenery  i 
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|M)t^  indeed,  of  that  ranantio  sort  for  wUch  the  ragged  9m^^^ 
-glefis  'which  divide  the  Scottiih  mountains  are  so  justljr 
•oelebraledy  altboDgh  in  this  retfect  the  coontj  is  &r  from 
/being  deficient :  But  the  most  stciking  feature  in  its  gene* 
tid  appearance  consists  of  ita  exhibiting  proofs  that  it  is 
the  residence  of  a  skilfisl  and  prosperous  people,  bj  whom 
it  has  beea  fertilized  and  adomcd.     In  particular,  the 
aouthem  shore  of  the  Forth,  which  is  here  naturally  beau- 
tifbl,  has  been  richlj  ornamented  •    At  the  eastern  part  of 
ittie  county,  the  Pari&  of  Bambougle,  the  seat  of  the  £ad 
of  Rosebeny,  is  laid  out  wldi  plantations  formed  in  the 
very  best  taste,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  to.  improve  and 
shelter  all  the  richer  portions  of  the  soil,  to  cover  mth 
trees  the  more  elevated  spots,  and  to  exhibit,  in  its  most 
beautiful  a^cts,  the  face  of  the  country ;  which  at  oae 
part  rises  into  a  considerable  hill  that  preasea  northward 
into  At  Forth*  The  shore  of  Linlithgowshire  suddenly  rl« 
•esinto  a  ridge  adorned  by  culture  and  plantations.  FroaaBeaatiAt) 
the  summit  of  this  ri^e,  at  Dalmei^,  and  from  thence  ^^'"'^ 
westward  by  the  ancient  seat  of  the  family  of  Dundas^  and 
4pc»n  thence  by  Hopeton  House,  a  succession  of  views  may 
be  met  with,  which  are  scarcely  to  be  equalled  in  anj^ 
quarter.     This  is  particularly  the  case  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood  of  QgeensferTy,  where,  by  the  sudden  approximatioa 
of  oppo»te  promontories^  the  Forth  is  formed  into  a  nar- 
row strait,  which  on  cadi  side  suddenly  expands  into  an 
cottensive  bay  with  richly  ornamented  banks.    In  evei^ 
i^arter,  along  the  shore  of  the  county,  the  Forth  assume* 
a  singular  variety  of  a^cts  ^   hills  and  promontories^ 
and  winding  bays>  lofty  shores,  villages,  and  cultivated 
fields,  bordering  upon  a£ne  sheet  of  water,  which  takea 
the  appearance  of  a  great  lake,  a  noble  river,  or  a  broad 
aea,  according  to  the  points  of  view  in  which  it  is  seen. 
Above  all,  in  one  spot,  the  ridge  whidi-siaca  fron^tho 
Vol,  III,  IL 
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Scenery,  ^ore  is  crowned  with  one  of  the  moit  stttelj  mansjoas  it 
ScotUnd,  aad  which  i»  probahlj  not  excelled  in  magnifi- 
cence of  aq)ect  by  aoj  ptlace  or  residence  in  tho  island* 

MopetonThis  is  Hopeton  House.  In  the  approach  to  this  baikl- 
^^  ing  its  situation  appears  verj  grand.  It  is  seated  on  a 
snagnificent  lawn,  which  forms  a  kind  of  terrace  along 
the  Forth.  This  lawn  extends  more  than  a  mile  in  the 
.  front  of  the  house,  and  at  the  extremity  of  it,  the  Fortby 
which  is  still  a  noble  estnary^  making  a  bold  sweeps 
■winds  round  it,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  a  widt^ 
extensive  lake,  interspersed  with  islands,  and  enlivened 
.with  a  variety  of  shipping.  Behind  the  house  the  ground 
is  more  various,  breaking  iato  hills,  valleys^  and  premon« 
tories,  which  shoot  into  the  Forth.  All  the  grounds,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  appear  planted  and  adorned  ^  and 
the  house  is  very  judicionsly  flanked  with  wood  against 
the  north  winds  which  attack  it  from  the  Forth.  On  this 
side,  as  well  as  in  front,  the  Forth  appears  in  vaiioiu 
shapes,  assuming  sometimes  the  form  of  a  lake,  and  aome# 
times  of  a  river,  according  to  the  point  from  which  it  is 
seen.  The  former  shape  it  assumes  whca  it  is  seen  in 
lengthened  perspective ;  the  latter,  when  it  is  viewed  di:» 
rectly  across.  Under  both  ideas  it  is  equally  grand.  A« 
round  this  vast  and  magnificent  scenery,  arise  mountains  ia 
various  forms,  atid  at  various  distances.  In  short,  the  whole 
scene,  and  all  its  appendages,  on  every  side,  as  for  as  the 
aye  can  traverse,  is  great  and  noble  ;  and  the  house  is  so 
fixed  as  to  receive  the  full  advantage  of  its  situation.  The 
house  is  A  very  magnificent  piece  of  architecture.  It  was 
begyo  by-  the  celebrated  architect  Sir  William  Bruce^  and 
finished  by  Mr  Adam,  who  is  believed  to  have  added  the 
tvings.  Within  the  btMlding  some  of  the  apartments  are 
of  considerable  grandeur ;  but,  in  general,  they  are  sm^U* 
er  tha9  >  stranger,  is  led  to  expept  in  a  structure  of  such 
4-. 
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fnagnificence.  lod^  tbe  contrivance  of  the  inside  of  the  Minciak^ 
bouse  scarcely  corresponds  wiih  its  srchitet^ture^and  with 
its  external  magnitudet  |4o|  opljr  9iit  the  apartments 
smally  but  the  paintings  with  which  spipe  of  th^m  are 
adorned,  though  well  chosen,  are  of  a  svociaU  size,  and 
therebj,  in  some  degree,  contribute  to  augment  the  di»- 
<:ordancj  between  the.  interior  and  the  outside  of  thit  very 
princely  structure. 

A  great  part  of  the  upper  district  of  this  county,  andcoa]^ 
also  its  lower  p^rt,  towfurds  th^  north-west,  abounds  with 
coal,  ironstone »  aild  freestone  mineralsi  which^  $is  already 
mentioned,  are  often  indicated  by  the  clayey  surface. 
Coal  is  wrought  in  a  great  vi^riety  qf  qtiarters,  particularly 
at  Borrowstounness,  on  the  s^a-shore  ;  and  in  most  of  the 
upper  parishes  it  is  also  fo^nd.  In  tl^e  Ic^tt^r  it  ^^p^ars  Ici 
form  a  part  of  the  great  coaUfield  of  the  Shotts  hills.  Th^ 
toihcrals  arc  variously  disposed.  In  general^  strata  of 
ironstone  accompany  the  cqal  j  and  ^m^  of  t\kp  strata;  of 
the  latter  are  of  considerable  valupt 

One  of  the  most  semarkable  collieries  or  coal-worksoi^  coal^ 
that  we  ever  had  in  this  island  was  that  wrought  at  Bor-^^^^ 
rowstouiUiess  under  the  sea.     The  strata  or  beds  of  coal*^^ 
beijig  found  to  continue  or  penctrs^fe  under  the  sea  at  this 
place,  the  colliers  had  the  courage  to  work  them  halfr 
way  across  the  Frith.     There  was^a  b.uilding,  or  moat  a^ 
it  was  called,  half  a  mile  from  the  shore^^  where  there  wa^ 
im  entry  tliat  went  down  into  the  coalpit  under  the  sea* 
The  building  was  formed  into  a  roimd  quay,  built  sp  as  tp 
keep  out  th;  sea,  which  there  flowed  ^^velye  feet  in  height* 
Hither  the  coals  were  brought  up  s  and  beiug  here  depo- 
sited, a  ^ip  could  lay  her  side  to  the  quay  qc  moat,  and 
tak^  in  ^  P^go  of  coal.   This  colliery  belonged  to  the  fa-. 
«ntly  of  Kincardine.     The  fresh  water  of  the  mine  was 
iir^wa  ou^  upon  ft^p  sea-diore  \fj  §n  eagiae  xnoved  bgr 

lis' 
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MiDcrak  wttef *  This  cool-pit  conttnutd  to  be  wrongbt  may 
yesrsy  to  the  great  jnrofit  of  the  owners,  apd  the  wonder 
id  aH  who  saw  if  \  but  at  last  an  unexampled  high  tide 
v^  drowned  the  whole  at  oticew  The  eolliers  Ikad  not  ttar 
jD^  to  eecape,  but  perished  in  it.  In  the  saaae  aeighboar* 
hood  the  coal  is  stiH  wrought  to  nearly  the  same  extern 
bel6w  the  sea^  but  the  former  haaard  it  avoided,  by 
bringing  the  produce  of  the  mines  under  ground  to  the 
shore^  without  attempting  the  hazardous  plan  of  making 
an  opening  within  the  flood-mark. 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  coal  of  the  upper  pait 
•of  this  cottotj  extensively  tteeful,  it  has  been  propeaed  te 
conduct  a  canal  from  Edinburgh  to  Glasgow,  which 
might  bring  to  the  eastward^  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  part  of  the 
mineral  treosures  which  ejdst  m  the  declivity  of  the  Shotts 
hills. 

^cadmne.  In  the  Bathgate  biUs  lead  was  ii^  former  limes  fMUid; 
At  that  period  the  property  of  tfiem  belongetl  to  the  an- 
cestors  of  the  Earl  of  Haddington,  who  are  said  to  hxw^ 
been  considerably  enriched  by  Uw  profiu  of  theat  mines. 
They  retftn  the  appellation  of  nlver-raines,  because  the 
silver  was  always  extracted  from  the  lead,  aad  a  ton  of 
tnetal  produced  seventeen  ounces  of  silver.  The  lands  is 
which  these  mines  are  situated  now  belong  to  the  Earl  «f 
Hopeton  \  and  trisis  to  discover  kad  have  several  times 
%een  made  in  the  old  workings  in  the  vicsaity,  but  whli* 
out  success ;  so  that  the  mine  ia  now  supposed  to  hart 
been  exhausted. 

freeiCdae.  Freestone  abounds  in  aknost  all  quarters  of  Ae  county; 
and  a  vast  bed  of  it  exists  upoti  the  sea-coast  of  the  best 
quality.  A  quarry  of  this  stone,  to  ti^e  westward  of 
Queensferry,  has  been  wrought  to  the  extent  of  ^aboul 
three  acres.  Large  quantities  of  the  stone  are  said  to  have 
been  exported  for  buiMiog  the  fertiEcatiras  aad  ^uay  ef 


l>iiiikirk.  The  finest  |>trt  ef  Ike  steoe- work  of  Ite  Earl  M"^^ 
of  Fife's  Bouse  al  Btnff  wa»  exedtfed  here  wad  tea t^  found 
by  sea«  A  inoBstrQu$  hut  <li$ouU  f6nty  ftve  feet  in  dii> 
aineier,  lies .  opposite  to  the  qutrry,  within  the  sea^ 
mark,  eovered  with  sea- weeds  and  shell-fiah.  It  is  said 
to  have  heen  idtendied  to  be  sent  to  the  continent;  but  its 
{mrttctilar  history  is  not  known,  grinding  siton^  am  here 
prepared  .and  exported,  part  iculiirly  to  the  shores  of  the 
fiakic. 

There  is  a  basaltic  rock  on  the  south  side  of  Pandas  Banhis  c^ 
Hill,  250  yards  in  length,  and  in  height  about  sixty  or  se-^"'*^ 
venty  feet*  The  masses  are  in  an  irregular  state^  forao* 
ed  like  pillars,  separated  by  channels  ;  but  many  of  thfi 
•pillars  consist  of  well-defined  regular  prisnis.  The  rock 
is  almost  perpendicular  in  its  front,  and  consists  of  ^ 
light  bluish  stone  of  a  close  tfxture.  Near  the  foot  of 
-the  steep  bank  on  which  the  basaltic  rock  rests  is  a  bog  of 
xd>out  nine  acres,  containing  a  bed  of  shell-marl.  In  dif* 
ferent  parts  of  the  county  abundance  of  whinstone  is 
found,  and  also  of  that  sort  of  grey  granite  called  moor* 
stone. 

The  royal  boroughs  in  this  county  are  Linlithgow 
and  Qucensfcrry* 

The  royal  borough  of  Linlithgow  is  at  the  distance  of  Linl'tly 
sixteen  miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  road  to  Stirling  or^^^* 
Glasgow  by  Falkirk.  It  is  supposed  by  some  antiqua- 
rians to  be  the  Ltmbm  of  Ptolemy,  and  that  the  Ronums 
had  a  military  station  adjoining  to  it.  Linlithgow  is  not 
now  what  it  once  was ;  and  its  buildings,  from  the  antiquity 
of  many  of  them,  have  rather  an  appearance  of  decay.  It 
consists  of  one  street/  running  from  east  to  west,  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  with  several  lanes  and  a 
row  of  gardens  on  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  town. 
The  street,  towards  tb^east  and  west^is  tdierahly  broad  and 
ftiry,  but  about  the  middle  is  contracted.    Opposite  to  the 
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*'^"*^  town-house  is  a  vacant  space,  where  the  cross  formerly 
'  stood,  and  where  the  principal  well  now  stands.  It  is  of 
a  fantastic  and  whimsical  appearance,  water  being  nado 
to  pour  continually  out  of  the  mouths  of  several  figures  of 
Animals*  The^  time  when  Linlithgow  was  erected  into  t 
rojal  borough  is  not  known.  From  the  deed  of  submis- 
sion to  Edward  the  First,  it  appears  then  to  have  been  go- 
verned by  two  bailies.  In  the  reign  of  David  the  First  it 
was  declared  to  be  one  of  the  principal  boroughs  in  the 
kingdom.  Several  houses  in  the  town  formerly  belonged 
to  the  knights  of  Jerusalem.  Linlithgow  was  formerly  a 
'place  of  considerable  trade,  opulence,  and  splendour ;  }M, 
from  the  union  of  the  crowns,  especially  after  the  junc- 
tion of  the  kingdoms,  it  declined  in  all  these  respects.  It 
once  had  an  ejcclusive  right  of  trade  from  the  water  of 
Cramond  to  the  mouth  of  the  Avon  f  and  Blackness  was 
specially  assigned  as  its  port.  Ves^ls  with  foreign  com- 
niodities  frequently  arrived  there  ;  and  these  again  ex- 
ported the  productions  of  the  town  and  country  around. 
Warehouses  were  erected  at  Blackness,  some  of  which 
still  remain  ;  and  the  officers  of  the  revenue  had  a  station 
there.  Through  the  influence  of  the  family  of  Hamilton, 
the  customhouse  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Borrows- 
tounness.  The  town  of  Linlithgow  stremiously  opposed 
the  erection  of  Queensferry  into  a  borough  ;  but  the  mat- 
ter was  at  last  compromised  on  the  following  terms  : 
That  the  latter  should  pay  the  former  the  annual  sum 
of  ten  marks  Scots :  That  the  freemen  of  this  borough 
2(hQ]uld  enjoy  all  the  immunities  of  Queensferry  widioot 
reciprocation;  That  on  the  arrival  of  any  foreign  ship, 
before  it  was  unloaded,  the  magistrates  there  shoiild  in« 
form  the  dean  of  guild  of  Linlithgow ;  so  that  within  twen- 
ty ^four  hours  the  burgesses  might,  if  they  pleased,  pmw 
chase  half  the  cargo,  timber  only  ^cepted.     The  annuat 
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•duiowlcdgmcnt  of  ten  merks  h  stiU  received  ;  and  there   l-inltth- 
kre  repeated  instances  in  the  council-bo^ks  of  intimation  ,r 

flude  acceding  to  the  original  contract.  By  statute  the 
Linlithgow  firlot  is  the  standard  for  measure  of  grain  in 
Scotland.  After  the  linion.  Queen  Anne's  ministers^sent 
several  Wifich^ster  hushels,  formed  of  brass,  to  be  distri^ 
bated  among  the  Scottish  boroughs;  but  some  of  thctn  still 
remain  in  the  town-house,  ai  ^several  of  the  boroughs 
made  no  application  for  them  :  and  thus*  that  aitoaxpt^Jike 
man  J  others,  to  introduce  an  equality  of  measlii«s  thcough- 
out  the  kingdom,  failed.  The  custom  is  still  kepi  up. here, 
by  the  town-council  and  ihcorporations»  of  annually  riding 
round  their  marches*  The  town  is  governed  by  a  pr6vost 
end  four  bailies,  a  dean  of  gutld^  a  treasi^rer,  twelve  lner;> 
chant  counsellors,  and  the  deaacms  of  eight  incorporations* 
There  is  a  weekly  market  on  Friday^  tb  which  consider* 
able  quantities  of  grain  are  brought*  The  towu  has  sijs: 
fairs  in  the  year ;  the  chief  of  which  is  St  Magdalen's,  pa 
the  2d  of  August,  They  were  once  greatly  resorted  Ao, 
but  of  late  have  sunk  into  horse-markets.  There  is  a 
ibutcher-*market  here,  which  is  well  supplied*  The  tan* 
ning  of  leatlier,  and  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  arc  principal 
^employments  in  this  town  ;  and  brewing,  distilling,  and 
bleaching^  are  carried  on  to  some  extent  in  the  vicinity. 

TheaM>st  remarkable  object  in  Linlithgow  is  the  Pa*  The  Palace. 
lace,  now  in  ruins.  It  stands  on  a  rising  ground  running 
into  a  lake  ;  a  situation  which  could  scarcely  fail  to  prove 
])leasing.  It  has,  when  viewed  from  the  north,  the  ap. 
|>earaQce  of  an  amphitheatre,  with  a  descent  on  three  sides 
Bud  terrace-walks  on  the  west.  King  Edward  the  Firsf,  - 
^uilt  a  jialace,  or  rather  fort,  upon  this  spot,  in  which  he 
resided  for  a  whole  winter.  But  it  was  afterwards,  ia 
J  307,  taken  by  means  of  a  stratagem  by  one  Biiinoch  or 
Binny,  a.Sectchman,  i^ho  secretly  £ivoured  the  party  o( 


Bruce,  fiinnoch  supplied  the  castle  with  hay  ;  wad  ho^ 
ing  well  known,  had  free  access  at  all  times.  He  proposed 
to  Brace  to  conceal  some  armed  men  in  his  carts,  qtpa* 
rentljr  loaded  with  hay.  These  being  admitted^  oiade 
themselves  masters  of  the  place«  Binnooh  was  rewarded 
with  sqme  lands  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  tboee  days  a 
king  had  nothing  but  laads  to  give ;  but  in  consequence 
of  the  continued  wars  and  forfeitures,  he  had  always  a* 
bunddnce  of  them.  The  Binnings  of  Walljford  were 
said  to  have  been  descended  firom  Binnoch  who  took  the 
castle  of  Linlithgow,  and  bad  for  their  arms  a  cart  of  hayi 
with  the  the  motto,  Firtun  Dalcque»  In  the  rei^  of  £d« 
ward  the  Third  it  was  again  in  the  \^aeaA%  of  the  English. 
In  A.  D.  1424,  accofding  to  Fordun,  this  palace  was 
burned,  as  was  also  the  town  and  nave  ci  the  churdi,  by 
night :  but  by  whom  it  was  rebuilt  is  not  known  ;  nor  is 
it  said  whether  this  fire  was  occasioned  by  accident  or 
treachery.  After  the  accession  of  the  Stuart  family  to  the 
throne,  this  became  a  fixed  royal  residence ;  and  the  queens 
of  Scotland  had  it  in  several  instances  assigned  to  tbem  as 
a  jointure-house.  James  the  Fourth  was  mcnre  attached 
to  it  than  to  any  of  his  other  palaces ;  and  he,  as  well 
as  James  the  Fifth  and  Sizth^  ornamented  it  greatly.  It 
is  at  present  a  magnificent  ruin ;  the  greater  part  of  it 
five  stories  high.  The  inside  is  embellished  with  good 
sculpture,  considering  the  time  in  which  it  was  executed* 
Over  the  inside  of  the  grand  gate  was  a  statue  of  Pope  Jn« 
lius  the  Second,  with  the  triple  crown,  who  sent  a  conse- 
crated  sword  and  helmet  to  James  the  Fifth.  It  long  escaped 
^  fury  of  the  reformers  \  but  at  last,  in  the  early  part  of 
the  late  century^  a  zealous  blacksmith  destroyed  it*  The  par 
lace  is  all  of  polished  stonci  and  covers  an  acse  of  ground* 
On  an  outward  gate,  detached  from  the  bulling,  are  the 
four  orders  of  knightb9od  borne  by  the  king ;  W:$.  ^ 


garter,  thkOey'lMfy^Vost,  aai  golden  dttct. .  Wit&iii  ifae  Xdnlk^ 
palace  is  a  hattd^eaae  aqnare :  bae  side  is  aore  modern  i.  ^  *^ 
tkan  the  other,  barifig  been  b«ilt  bj  James  ^  Sixtfak. 
The  building  was  kept  in  good  repair  till  the  year  1146^ 
when,  being  naed  is  a  barradt,  it  was  mxidentaUy  ^t  on 
fire  by  the  king's  troops.'  The  pedinems  orer  the  win* 
dowsaredafied  16i9*  In  one  oCtbe  other  sided  is  a  ipoom 
ninety  feet  long,  thirty  feet  aix  inches  wide,  and  thirty* 
three  high.  At  one  eUd  it «  gallery  with  three  arches^ 
perhaps  intended  for  a  band  of  music*  Narrow  galterief^ 
rob  -qikite  routid  the  old  part,  lo  preserve  the  communica«> 
tion  wil;h  the  apaiiaienta.  The  parliament  ehamber  is  a 
handsome  roomu  Here  was  born,  <m  the  8th  December 
1542,  the  nnlertunate  Queen  Mary.  Her  father,  Jamea 
the  Fiffh,  then  dying  at  Falkland;  of  a  broken  heart,  to 
the  miscarriage  at  Solway  Moss,  foretold  the  miseries 
-diat  hung  ov^r  her  and  Scotland*  **  It  came,'*  said  he^ 
'*  with  iLWomal^,^  alluding  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
fmily  of  Stuart  obtained  the  crown,  by  a  marriage  into 
the  Csmily  of  Bruge,  **  and  it  will  be  lost  with  one."  The 
chapel  was  built  by  James  the  Fifth.  The  church  is  aPalsce  chs* 
handsome  building,  and  some  of  the  windows  are  ex* 
tzemely  etegfemc     Here  is  still  shewn  the  aisle  where  * 

Sing  James  the  Fourth  saw  the  4q)parition  that  warned 
bim  of.  the  impending  fate  of  the  battle  of  Floddem 
There  is  no  daubt,  that  while  the  king  attended  the  even* 
lag  service  in  St  Catharine's  aisle,  <Mie  in  an  unusual  form 
and  habit  suddenly  appeared,  aod  dissuaded  him  from  the 
expedition  into  England,  on  which  he  was  so  strQDgl|r 
bent.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  stratagem  of  hit 
queen ;  but  the  catastrophe  which  followed,  in  a  super* 
stitious  and  credulous  age,  converted  it  into  a  real  appari* 
tion  and  a  prophecy,  though  it  is  evident  that  the  kiog 
J|i|nself  had  given  it  no  credit.    The  church,  which  h 


-tMSOf  uKdfor  piurochMMrvice^kafineGotMclmUdin^^  The 
time  of  it8  constniotioo  is- not  known;  but  the  west  end 
of  it  8eem»  more  modem  than  flie  rest.  Its  length  from 
east  to  west  is  182  feet ;  the  breadth  100 ;  the  faogtit 
«bont  90  feet.  It  is  adorned  with  a  handsome  spire,  on 
ihe  top  of  which  is  an  imperial  crown.  The  outside  o^ 
the  church  was  onte  ad<[ttiied  with  a  nmltltttde  of  statues; 
but  the  reformers  demolished  th^m  al]|  except  that  of  the 
archangel  Michael^.the  patron  of  the  town.  James  the 
Fifth  ordered  a  throned  and  twelve  stalls  to  be  eretited  ia 
this  <liuft:h)  fbr  himself  ^nd  th«  knights  of  the  thistle;  but 
his  death  pne^nted  the  execiution  of  this  design. 
'  At  Linlithgow  were  tticietrtly  vttious  religious  esta- 
blishments. In  i290  the  inhabitants  founded  a  conTcnt 
fbr  the  Carmelites  or  White  Friars.  It  was  consecrated 
to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  stood  on  the  south  side  of  the 
<own,  on  an  eminence  which  is  still  called  the  Frian 
Bra0  ;  and  a  well  near  it  is  called  the  Friars  WsU.  The 
Dominicans,  or  Black  Friars,  had  also  a  monaster^'  bene. 
St  Magdalen's,  on  the  east  of  the  town,  was  an  bospitimm^ 
or  place  of  entertainment  for  strangers ;  and  the  eminence 
above  it  is  called  Pilgrim  HiU. 

In  Linlithgow  the  house  is  still  exhibited  from  which 
^|^«nt  *  ^^^  ^^^  of  Murray^  then  regent  of  Scotland,  was  shot  hj 
Murray.  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh.  It  is  one  of  the  most  defi- 
berate  instances  of  assassination  that  historj  records.  Af- 
ter the  unhappy  Marjr  Queen  of  Scots,  in  consequence  of 
her  marriage  with  Bothwell,  the  murderer  of  her  husband 
Daimley,  had  so  far  excited  the  indignation  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  previously  prejudiced  against  her  on  account  of 
her  religion,  that  she  had  been  driven  from  her  throne, 
and  her  infant  son  James  the  Sixth  proclaimed  king  in 
ber  stead,  the  Earl  of  Murray,  a  natural  son  of  her  &- 
Iher,  and  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  protestant  causey 
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laoAe  tcgenf  of  the  kingdom.  The  deposed  qacdb  hayip^  llnK* 
Jbscaped  from  Xochleven  castle,  was  ^supported  by  the  Ha-  v 
•mi] tons  and  ot&ers ;  bat  their  forces  being  defeated  at  the 
-battle  of  Langside,  she  Hed  into  England  ;  and  the  regent^ 
-among  x)thcr  instances  of  vengeance,  authorised  bnc  of  hit 
'^pendents  to  seize  the  old  house  of  Woodhouselee,  which 
we  mentioned  when  treating  of  Midlothian,  and  which 
'belonged  to  James  Hamilton  of  Bothwellhaugh.  Hamil^ 
'ton's  ladj  was  residing  there  at  the  time,  and  she  wai 
^barbarously  thrust  out  of  the  house,  almost  naked,  a| 
anidnight,  in  winter,  to  perish  in  the  snow.  The  un» 
Jiappy  woman,  by  the  morning,  was  found,  not  indeei 
to  have  expired,  but  to  have  lost  her  reason.  Her  htig. 
band,  enraged  by  the  atrocity  of  this  iujurj',  undertook  H 
avenge^  upoa  the  person  of  the  regent,  at  once  the  mis^ 
{fortunes  of  his  party  and  his  own  private  wrongs.  Af« 
.ter  some  deliberation  he  selected  the  town  of  Linlithgow 
jas  a  Et  spot  for  his  purpose.  Having  obtained  posses* 
sion  of  a  bouse  in  a  narrow  part  of  the  street,  he  paepared 
it  secretly  for  hi$  purpose^  He  chose  tn  upper  room, 
.with  a  wooden  balcony  in  front,  which  should  prevent  his 
.being  readily  #een  ^om  the  street;  and  to  prevent  his 
shadow  from  beiMg  observed,  he  hung  the  apartkient  with 
i>lack«  That  he  might  make  no  noise,  he  placed  a  fea* 
^her-bed .  i^pon  the  floor.  The  door  towar()a  the  street 
3vas  dmt^  and  the  whole  was  considered  as  an  empty 
^o\|se..  In  th^  meanwhile  the  regent  was  at  Stirling ; 
>nd  it  was  known  that  he  was  q^eedily  about  to  go  to 
£dinburgb  ;  in  which  case  he  must  pass  through  Linlith- 
gow. He  accordingly  arrived  there  on  horseback,  well 
attended,  and  the  populace  crowded  around  to  see  the 
cavalcade.  When  the  regent  arrived  at  the  narrow  part 
x)f  the  street,  Hamilton,  unperCeived,  took  bis  aim.  The 
ball  passed  through  the  body  of  the  Earl  of  Murray,  and 
J^^iUed  the  horse  immediately  beyond  him.    The  regent 


I'MiA-  feU^  ind  soon  tftef  expired*  la  4be  aieaiiwlule  tU  feyct 
ii  ^7^"  '  '  ^^^  turned  to  the  ^wmdow  firom  whidi  the  dbot  came^ 
and  an  attempt  w»$  made  to  enlef  tM  hooie ;  but  the 
door  being  strongljr  barrtcadod^  oceaskined  considenblfi 
ddaj.  When  it  wis  H  last  broke  open,  the  macks  were 
lonnd  of  deliberate  prepttration ;  and  it  was  discovered 
tbat  the  assassin  had  escaped  by  the  back  part  of  the 
boose ;  a  part  of  the  garden  wall  having  beeti  broke  down 
to  permit  the  admission  of  a  leeC  horse^  upon  which  be 
escaped,  and  which  some  of  his  kindred,  to  whom  the  en- 
Serprise  was  known,  had  kept  in  readiness  for  him«  Tbt 
tvtat  was  of  great  political  importance,  and  made  mnch 
fioise  in  Europe.  Hamilton  fled  to  France,  where  the  court 
m2M  hoBUk  to  the  pratestant  partj,  of  which  Mmrraj  had 
been  the  bead  in  9codaad«  The  courtiers  there  imagined 
Aiat  HamiiloA  weald  be  a  fit  person  to  be  employed  in  the 
assausiaatioa  of  the  oelebrated  admiral  Coligny,  the  chi«f 
of  the  French  pvotestant  party*  They  thought  they  could 
not  tfPply  to  a  room  pfoper  person  tlian  a  man  who  had 
jttst  eommitted  an  aet  of  the  same  kind  in  his  own  coun« 
try.^  A  rnati  of  rank  accordingly  saggested  the  project. 
Hamilton,  shocked  al  the  preposal,  eried  out,  **  Wha^ 
villain !  do  you  suppose  me  an  assassm  ?**  and  diallea* 
ged  him  on  the  spot.  This  piece  of  history  suggests  a  re- 
mark wbidi  ought  to  be  considered  as  of  nosmaU  import^ 
ance  to  ambitious  men :  vim.  That  it  is  often  more  dan- 
gerous to  quarrel  deeply  with  a  single  individual  than 
wtith  a  great  body  of  people,  or  even  with  a  whole  natioo. 
In  public  contests,  public  means  of  redress  arc  usually 
adopted.  It  is  seldom  ttizt  individoais  become  so  frantic 
as  to  hazard,  in  an  irregular  maimer,  their  own  existenct 
on  account  of  the  public  quarrel ;  and  in  the  Fevolutioos 
of  faction,  views  of  intei^st  or  ambition  are  often  ca- 
pable of  operating  the  most  unexpected  reconciliatioBS. 
Accordingly,  as  no  instance  occurs  in  history  in  wbicb 


iytsst&ation^  committed  to  accomidiah  a  puUle  object, 
ever  proved  beneficial  even  to  the  partj  in  whose  favour  ^ 
It  was  perfohned,  so  these  acts  are  happtlj  extremely  rare  ^ 
whereas  it  has^repeatedlj  happened^  from  the  dajs  of  0u« 
lip  of  Macedon  downwards,  that  obscure  individuals  have^ 
in  their  private  quarrels,  destroyed  men  whom  natibns 
were  unable  to  resist* 

.  It  was  long  considered  by  zealous  presbyteriaiis  )u  aaThe  €afw^ 
indelible  stain  upon  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  of"***  ^"** 
this  town  that  the  solemn  league  and  covenant  was  puW 
lidy  burned  here,  and  that  not  by  viy  act  of  govemnaent^ 
but  by  the  inhabitants  themselves.  This  event  occurred 
in  1662^  on  the  anniversary  of  the  restoradoo.  The  per<* 
tons  who  distinguished  themselves  most  in  that  exploit 
were  ooe  of  the  bailies  named  Mylne,  and  Mr  Ramsay^ 
then  minister  of  the  parish.  This  last  gentleman  had  sol 
only  sworn  to  the  covenant  himself^  but  pressed  it  upon 
others  vrith  extreme  severity*  Like  the  celebrated  Vicar 
of  Bray,  he  changed  his  principles  with  the  times,  and  sa 
prospered*  He  was  made  dean  (^  Glasgow,  then  bishop 
of  Dnmblane,  and  thereafter  bishop  of  Ross* 

At  the  time  of  the  reformation  the  schoolmaster  of  Lin*  wsafaie^a 
lithgow,  called  Wingate,  was  accounted  such  an  adept  in^^!!^^^ 
theological  controversy,  that  he  was  selected  by  the  Scot* 
tisk  clergy  as  one  of  their  champions  to  defend  the  catho- 
lie  opinions  against  the  reformers  in  many  of  the  public 
disputations  which  then  took  place ;  .and  he  distinguished 
himself  in  various  encounters  of  that  sort  against  John 
Knox  himself.  When  the  reformers  prevailed,  and  the 
cadiolics  became  heretics  in  Scotland,  he  refused  to 
be  converted  ;  and  going  abroad,  was  made  abbot  of  a 
ooQvent  at  Ratisbon. 

The  latie  Dr  Henry,  the  historian,  and  one  of  the  cler« 
gjmen  of  Edinburgh,  frequently  resided  in  this  neighs 
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bcmrhood.     He  bequeadied  his  books,  tinder  certain  fS# 
^gulstionsy  to  the  magistracy  and  town*  council,  and  th9 
ministers  of  the  presbyterj  of  Linlithgow,  with  a  riew  to* 
their  becoming  the  fotindation  or  commencement  of  a 
public  librarj* 
^laecittferb      The  royal  borough  of  Queensferry  is  supposed  to  dc« 
^*  rive  its  name  from  Margaret  Queen  of  Malcolm  Kenmore, 

who  had  frequented  the  passage,  and  probably  patioiuze(} 
*  ^  the  inhabitants.    Queensferry  is  nothing  more  than  a  vil- 

lage of  moderate  extent,  situated  between  the  shore  and 
the  ridge  which  there  rises  from  the  coast  and  over- 
looks the  Frith  of  Forth.  It  is  at  the  distance  of  nine 
miles  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  great  road  to  the  north. 
Its  commerce,  during  the  late  century,  is  suf^osed  to* 
have  been  Inferior  to  that  which  it  enjoyed  in  earlier 
ttmes.  About  the  year  1640  shipmasters  lived  here  who* 
possessed  above  twenty  vessels.  At  present  it  is  believed 
there  is  no  shipping  belonging  to  it,  vrith  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  some  boats  occasionally  employed  in  the  fish« 
•ries.  At  the  same  time,  its  harbour  is  useful  sometimes 
as  a  place  of  retreat  to  vessels  in  hard  gales,  and  also  fcK* 
the  importation  of  the  coal  consumed  by  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  materials  used  in  the  soap^manufacture,  which  has 
here  been  at  times  carried  on  to  a  considerable  exfent. 
£<Micis.  '  Borrowstounness,  or  Bo^ness,  is  apother  sea»porf  •  It  is  a 
borough  of  barony,  governed  by  a  bailie  appointed  by  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton.  ■  It  stands,  like  Queensferry,  very  little 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  the  tide  at  high^water 
comes  into  contact  with  the  north  side  of  the  town.  The 
principal  street  runs  from  east  to  west  about  350  yards, 
after  which  it  divides  into  two,  which  ^re  continued  about 
300  yards  farther.  The  houses  are  low  and  crowded* 
From  the  smoke  of  numerous  salt-pans  on  the  west,  and 
of  the  Grange  4:oaUworks  on  the  ea$t^  the;  air  is  very  cob« 
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stantly  filled  with  smoke,  which  gives  the  village  mtfaei^  .'^'^^g^^ 
a  sooty  appearance.  Borrowstounness  is  a  bosy  place* 
The  coal* works  here  are  believed  to  have  been  wrought 
several  Imndred  yean.  The  stratum  o£  coal  ia  ffom  ten 
to  twelve  feet  in  thidLuess.  A  considerable  extent  of 
country  to  the  south-.east  is  supplied  from  them,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  are  carried  along  the  coast ;  but  the 
manufacture  of  salt  consumes  a  still  larger  quantity*  It 
is  believed  that  between  30^000  and  40^000  bushels  of 
^t  are  annually  made  here*  It  ia  not  known  at  what  date 
the  salt-works  were  first  estHblished :  but  the  small  coal 
used  in  them  has  in  this  place^  from  time  inimemocial,re« 
ceived  the  singular  appellation  of  panwood ;  a  circum-» 
stance  which  has  suggested  to  some  persons  a  suspicion 
that  wood  was  formerly  used  as  fuel  in  these  works,  and 
consequently  that  their  establishment  was  antecedent  in 
date  to  the  ooUieries.  But  the  small  coal  used  to  heat 
the  salt-pans  is  universally  called  wood  by  the  salters 
on  the  eastern  cpast  of  Scotland.  Ship*building  has  been 
carried  on  at  Borrowstounness  for  upwards  of  half  a 
century  ;  and  vessels  are  built  of  from  forty  to  four  hun^ 
dred  tons  ^  and  twenty-five  or  thirty  sail  of  vessels  be« 
long  to  the  town.  The  harbour  of  Borrowstounness  is 
considered  as  very  safe,  and  of  easy  access.  The  depth 
of  water  in  spring-tides  is  from  sixteeen  to  eighteen  feet* 
To  improve  and  support  the  harbour,  a  tax  is  imposed, 
under  the  authority  of  parliament,  which  is  very  com-* 
mon  in  .the  Scottish  boroughs,  that  of  two  pennies  Scots 
money  on  the  Scots  pint  of  the  ale  and  beer  consumed 
in  the  village.  To  this  has  been  added  an  anchorage- 
duty  of  1  i-d.  per  ton  on  every  ship  entering  the  harbour* 
These  duties  ate  under  the  management  of  trustees  elected 
by  the  n)ercbams*  and  shipmasters.  By  means  of  these 
fuudiLConsicteraWe  improvements  have  been  made  on  tho 
Itarbour ;  on^.jo^f.wliicib  consists  of  the  constructi;QP  of  a 
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^'Mt^  large  btsoa  widi  four  thiiccs*  During  sprisg  tides  them  \ 
sluicQs  9re  opened,  and  at  fmU  sea  thej  are  shut ;  hj  whicli 
means  the  bason^  which  contains  a  great  bodj  of  water, 
semaiDS  ftdL  At  low  watery  after  the  retreat  of  the  tide, 
the  sluices  are  suddsnlj  opened  ;  aaci  the  torrent  of  water, 
Aus  obtained,  has  not  only  been  found  adequate  to  dear« 
ing  the  harbour  of  all  depositations  of  sand  or  mod,  but 
has  eyen  considerably  deepened  it*  A  considerable  trade 
IS  carried  on  here  to  tiie  Baltic  ;  and  timber,  tallow,  bemp^ 
flazy  and  flax-seed,  are  imported  ftom  dienoe.  When  the 
great  canal  was  first  made,  the  persons  interested  in  the 
trade  of  Borrowstooaness  were  amdous  that  it  should  texw 
minute  there.  When  Ais  point  could  not  be  carried,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  form  a  canal  of  communication  be* 
tweeu  this  town  and  the  terminatioa  of  the  canal.  The 
work  was  accocdihglj  begun  and  carried  some  length,  bni 
was  afterwards  relinijuished  on  account  of  the  want  of 
funds.  Hercy  as  in  erery  other  port  in  the  Frith,  the  in* 
habitants  engage  io  the  herring-ifisbery  during  those  sea* 
sons  in  which  a  large  quality  of  that  species  of  migratory 
fish  frequent  this  coast ;  but  it  is  a  business  that  too  much 
resembles  the  hazards  of  gaming.  One  year  large  sums  of 
money  are  gained,  while,  on  the  following  year,  the  em- 
ployment is  worth  little  or  nothing.  The  Duke  of  Ha^ 
roilton,  who  is  superior  of  the  Tillage,  and  proprietor  of 
the  parish  in  which  it  stands,  has  a  large  house  in  the 
neighbourhood,  called  Kinneel.  It  is  beautifully  situated 
on  the  shore  of  the  Forth,  about  fif^  feet  aboire  the  level 
of  the  sea. 
Batbgite.  The  village  of  Bathgate  is  beautifully  situated  on  a 
southern  decliTity  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  which  bear  its 
name,  and  which  we  hare  already  noticed  as  among  the 
most  considerable  in  the  county.  This  vilkge  formed  a 
part  of  the  ample  possessions  which  in  1806  Robett  Bruce 
gave  in  dowry  with  hb  daughter  Maijory  to.  Wallfl^ 
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Ktgh  skward  of  Scotland*  The  steward  died  1>ere  in  VHtogw.^ 
ld2S  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  stood  one  of  his  princi. 
pal  residences.  Some  traces  of  hb  mansion  majr  be  seen 
in  the  middle  of  a  bog  near  the  town^  to  whi^  several 
artificial  causeways  appear  to  have  been  made*  Hewn 
stones  have  freqaently  been  dag  from  the  foundation  bj^ 
persons  still  alive ;  and  some  kitchen^utensils  of  copper 
or  i»-ass  have  been  fotmd.  Bathgate  has  seven  fairs  in 
the  year,  in  most  of  which  cattle  form  the  prtncipal/oom* 
modity*  As  the  newest  and  most  &ec|uented  road  bft» 
tween  £dinburgh  a^id  Glasgow  passes  this  vill^ge^  and  k 
stands  in  the  midst  of  a  country  in  which  aU  sorts  of  im* 
t>rovenients  are  rapidly  carrying  on^  it  may  be  coosickrcd 
as  likely  to  become  of  considerable  importance. 

Whitburn  stands  upon  tlie  most  sxHithem  road  iietween  Wbkbonk 
Edinburgh  and  Glasgow^  and  is  itnportant  ina)o  other  rei^ 
apoct  than  as  an  inland  'village,  the  resideacfe  of  some 
riiofilLeeperSy  and  axonstderable  ^tuoabfer  of  tradesmen,  oe* 
cemry  to  the  acoommodation  of  the  coiuotry  in  Ackd^ 
l^nrh^od.  Here>  and  in  Bathj[;ate^  mflday  of  persons  art 
tsQployed  as  weavers  by  the  Glasgow  manufactmrers.  7^ 
Village  is  not  of  an  ancient  date;  and  has  been  formed 
chiefly  id  eonsequence  of  the  totu^^  having  been  de* 
eiroyed  which  were  formerly  steattered  over  the  countfyf^ 
and  of  the  inhabitaets  Slaving  removed  into  villages.  Should 
4he  ppopo»ed  canal  between  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  ever 
bt  formed,  this  nelghbouirboojd  w<»ild  undoubtedly  be- 
come of  considerable  import^fice  oa  ac^^onnt  of  the  mine« 
rals  which  every  where  abound. 

With  the.  exception  of  those  already  mentioned,  the  re-  Antl^uitic^ 
mains  of  anti<|uity  in  this  ootmty  are  extremely  trifling ; 
but  the  celebrated  Roman  barrier^  or  wall  oif  Antoninus,  Ron^m 
terminates  in  this  district.     Wo  shall  state  its  course  on^'^ 
the  aulhority  of  the  survey  made  by  Genera]  Roy. 

Vol.  Iir.  Kk 
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Roman    Beginning  from  the  western  side  of  the  island,  Gener4 
r  -Roj  cemarksy  *^  That  there   fias  been  a  fort  alK>at  the 

church  of  Old  Kilpatrick,  seems  highly  probable^  from  the 
atones  with  inscriptions  dag  up  there,  and  the  space  be* 
tween  it  and  the  next,  near! j  corresponding  with  what  is 
found  to  be  the  mean  distance  between  the  several  exist* 
ifig'  stations.  That  this  was  likewise  the  western  eztre- 
mitj  of  the  wall  is  generally  allowed ;  for  though  some 
(raoes  of  the  military  way  are  to  be  seen  to  the  westward 
ef  this  village,  yet  nothing  of  the  ditch  or  wall  can  be 
discerned ;  neither  could  it  indeed  have  well  answered  any 
purpose  to  continue  it  farther,  because  of  the  high  moon- 
tains  coming  here  so  close  to  the  Clyde  as  to  have  entirely 
overlooked  and  commanded  those  posted  behind  it.  The 
castle  of  Dunglass  stands  near  a  mile  and  three  qoaiters 
west  from  Old  Kilpatrick,  on  a  rocky  point  that  juts  a  little 
way  into  the  river,  and  where  the  water  is  deep.  Here 
the  Romans  would  probably  have  their  port ;  and  h  is 
natural  enough  to  suppose  that  fliey  would  eadeavour  to 
cover  it  with  some  sort  of  work,  though  the  vicinity  and 
oommanding  nature  of  the  mountains  might  prevent  thdr 
continuing  the  wall  so  far. 

**  Proceeding  from  Old  Kilpatrick  eastward,  the  first 
faint  vestiges  of  the  ditch  are  to  be  seen  after  crossing 
Sandyford  Bum.  These,  however,  soon  disappear,  and 
are  not  to  be  discovered  again  before  we  come  to  some 
houses  called  the  Gateshide  of  Auchintoshen,  where  die 
fosse  is  perceivable,  as  well  as  the  military  way  to  the 
southward  of  it.  The  traces  el  the  former,  are  neverthe- 
less lost  immediately,  but  recovered  anew  on  the  height 
between  that  place  and  the  village  of  Duntocher,  by  which 
it  seems  io  have  passed,  and  probably  crossed  the  river 
wh^e  the  mill  and  bridge  now  stand.  This  bridge  it 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  built  by  the  Romans,  at 
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least  tbe  westemmost  arch,  over  which  it  it  is  plaia  that   l^A«ak 
a  second  hath  beea  dirown  at  some  subsequent  period :  j* 

but  though  perhaps  no  part  of  this  bridge  maj  be  of  Ra» 
man  construction,  jet  there  can  be  little  doubt '  that  tbe 
stcmes  whereof  it  was  executed  were  of  their  workman^ 
ship,  and  probablj  taken  from  the  adjoining  fort.  Ha- 
▼ing  crossed  the  river,  the  wall,  though  now  scarcelj  vi^^ 
sible,  had  certainlj  fallen  in  with  the  north-  rampart  of 
Duntocher  Fort,  situated  on  the  height  which  commands 
the  passage  of  the  river*  Little  more  of  this  station  exr 
ists  than  what  is  barelj  sufficient  to  trace  its  dimensions. 
Towards  the  west  end  some  vestiges  of  a  pnetorium  or 
other  building  may  be  perceived ;  and  the  militarj.  waj^ 
having  from  the  river  ascended  the  hill  in  ^a  sweep,  passes 
on  the  south  side  of  the  fort,  the  centre  of  which  is  dis^ 
tant  from  the  church  of  Old  Kilpatrick  3510  yards.  From 
Duntocher  Fort  the  wall  can  easily  be  traced  eastward^ 
along  some  gentle  rising  grounds,  to  a  brook  called  the  « 

Close  Bum ;  which  having  crossed,  it  then  passes  over 
Hutchison  Hill,  and  descends  again  to  a  bottom  called  the 
Peel  Glen.  From  some  slight  appearances  of  a  foundar 
lion  of  hewn  stone  at  this  place,  it  hath  been  imagined 
that  the  Romans  had  a  bridge  over  the  brook  ;  but  pro- 
bably  this  was  only  the  paving  of  their  ford,  a  thing  cus« 
tomary  with  them ;  the  deepness  of  the  bottom  prevent*- 
ing  it  being  seea  from  the  next  station  on  the  wall.  Henct^ 
as  well  as  from  the  name,  it  is  supposed  that  a  small  cas« 
tellum  had  been  established  here  for  the  security  of  the 
gorge ;  though,  in  1755,  the  trao^s  of  it  were  scarcely  tp 
1>e  discerned.  From  the  Peel  Glen  the  wall  rises  to  th^ 
height  whereon  Castlehill  Fort  is  situated,  which,  thoBg];^ 
small,  commands  a  more  extensive  prospect  than  any 
other  on  the  wall,  Barhill  only  excepted.  The  north- 
west angle  of  this  statieo  is  somewhat  higher  than  the 
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^^^^    test ;  dnd  a  bnmcli  at  least  of  the  miHtafj  ^mrjr  hsdi  paat* 
V;    ^;    ■  ed  through  it^  though  h  U  likely  that  the  Romaas  bat 
another  comnmnication  to  the  80i;ithward  of  this,  ieading 
along  the  bottom  of  the  heights  from  the  Glcdden  Bma 
to  the  fort  of  New  Kirkpatrick,  for  sudi  whose  busiiiess 
,did  not^call  them  to  mount  the  rising  groonds  which  the 
wall  itself  occupied*     Froas  the  middle  joi  Dimtocher 
Fort  to  that  of  CastlehiU^  keepbg  to  the  course  of  the 
>wall,  is  3450  yards.     Frotn  Cutlehill  the  wall  proceeds 
eastward,  and  then  indinet  to  the  sonth-east,  to  gaa  the 
rising  grounds  of  Ledeamtough,  along  which  it  conttnoes 
by  the  Thom-tree,  and  afterwards  makes  another  bend 
south-eastward  in  descending  to  New  Kirkpotric^  ;  but 
in  this  last  part  of  its  course^  from  the  long  cultivation  of 
the  iie)ds»  its  yestiges  are  totally  obliterated.    The  fart  of 
New  Kirkpaitrick. stands  letter  than  most  we  xoeet  widi 
on  the  wall^  having  the  runlet  which  afterwards  falls 
into  the  Altander  in  front :  and  as  the  rising  gnmnds  oq 
.lh(  right  and  left  of  this  fort  form  a  sort  of  gorge  or 
pasSy  through  which  it  aeenis  to  have  been  apprehended 
that  the  enemy  flight  penetrate  ftom  the  north  and  north- 
•tvest )  therefore  the  fort  hath  not  only  been  made  of  brget 
tlimensioiis>  but  likexnas,  to  redder  it  mote  reipectaUe^ 
it  hath  beefi  surrounded  with  a  double  eavekipey  though 
it  is  so  much  defaced  by  the  plough^  that,  excepting  on  the 
south  fiide^  it  is  with  much  difficulty  it  can  be  traced.  The 
military  way  passes  through  it,  and  it  is  distant  frooi 
GastlehUl  only  2450  yards.    For  som«  little  way  to  the 
^eastward  cif  New  Kitkpatrick  the  Vestiges  of  the  wall  aie 
)iot  to  be  perceived  till  in  ascending  die  heights^  which 
forth  the  rilistgcs  6f  Fergusion  and  Kihnerdinny,  they  be- 
coitic  agaiii  i^cry  distinct  \  near  the  top  of  which  the  first 
appeal  ances  of  rsmpart  and  psrapet  are  to  be  iten.  These 
Ik^.f j  bow^'ter,  crvhtiflue  Jnit  f«r  *  very  4hort  space  ;  an^ 


4te  itte^,  evtea  of  the  ditcb»  totallj  iisapptzt  In  deaeend-  Romm 
iagt  to  a  amsU  bottom  near  Millochan.  The  milkarj  waj^  ■_,  ^  j 
ivhioh  lalelj  kept  at  a  gieator  distance  thao  usual  from 
tbe  wall,  hath  now  approached  it  again,  and  seems  to 
have  pas^d  hj  a  single  house  called  HiUend>  and  thence 
hj  the  westernmost  part  of  the  village  of  Simn^ierston  to* 
wards  the  river  Kelvin.  Hence  the  wall,  though  its  tract 
is  not  to  be  observed,  must  have  gone  along  the  height 
northward  of  HiUend,  and  therefore  probably  through  the 
cast  part  (^  Sinamerston,  so  as  to  fall  in  with  the  norths 
ivest  angle  of  the  Fort  of  Bemulie,  situated  on  the  oppo» 
site  l^^  of  the  riv^.  This  station,  as  well  fr<>m  its  sizo^ 
ss&om  the  number  of  its  envelopes,  and  the  many  vesti<^ 
get  of  ruinous  foundations  within  it,  hath  been  one  of  the 
flK>st  considerable  belonging  to  the  wall,  though  the  whole 
work  is  very  much  defaced.  It»  distance  from  New 
Kirkpatrick  is  4C00  yards.  A  Iktle  way  to  the  eastward 
of  Bemulie  the  tract  of  the  ditch  is  again  very  visible^ 
leading  along  the  side,  and  partly  through  the  inclosnf)^ 
and  woods  of  Calder.  Having  crossed  a  brook,  it  issues 
from  the  iadosures  near  a  fine  rectangular  tumulus  or  ^fcs* 
tellum,  that  hath  been  surrounded  with  a  ditch,  situated 
At  the  village  of  Calder.  This  pkce  being  3600  yards 
£:om  Bemulie,  and  therefore  corresponding  with  what  is 
ibnnd  tp  be  Jhe  mean  distance  of  the  several  forts  on  ibfi 
;wa]l,  hath  generally  been  pointed  out  as  the  situation  for 
4me  of  the  number.  But  though  it  is  imagined  by  some 
.that  a  station  of  the  ordinary  size  ^ood  on  the.  ground 
now  occupied  by  the  village  and  church,  yet  as  no  vesti- 
1^  of  it  remcain,  it  seeois  doubtful  whether  the  casteUam 
.above  mei^oned  may  not  have  been  theionly  fort  oq  this 
4>art  of  the  wall.  From  Calder  the  tract  of  the  wall  con* 
Atones  alongtfae  top  of  the  bank  which  overlooks  the  plain 
^f  the  Kelvin  towards  JiarkiniiUci^,  bti»g  evpgr  whi^^ 
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visible,  excepting  about  the  middle  of  this  spgce,  ^riioe 
it  crosses  a  small  brook,  and  again  on  its  arriTal  near  the 
last  mentioned  place.  There  can  be,  however,  no  doabi 
of  its  having  passed  to  the  southward  of  the  fort  caSel 
the  Peel,  situated  just  in  front  of  it ;  and  which,  thoo^ 
Moall,  yet,  with  respect  to  the  depth  of  its  ditch,  hath 
been  one  of  the  strongest  a{qiertaining  to  the  whole  wofk. 
{foundations  of  old  buildings  maj  he  seen  within  the  area, 
and  its  distance  from  Calder  Castelluhi  is  4450  jards.  At 
the  east  end  of  Kirkintilloch  the  vestiges  c^  the  ditch  are 
again  to  be  perceived  following  the  course  of  the  bank 
W>ove  the  Kelvin,  but  thej  disappear  on  approacfaiag  to- 
wards the  Fort  of  Auchindavy,  which  is  distant  £nom  the 
Peel  2910  yards.  This  station^  though  now  very  mack 
demolished,  hath  originally  been  covered  with  three  en-* 
^elopes.  The  military  way,  or  branch  of  it,  passes  through 
it ;  and  old  foundations  may  still  be  observed  within  .its 
area.  In  May  1771,  a  pit  about  nine  feet  deep,  ju^ 
frfthont  the  sbuth-west  angle  of  the  station,  five  altars,  a 
broken  statue,  and  two  large  iron  malls,  were  discovered. 
Four  of  these  altars  are  inscribed  by  Marcus  Cocceius 
Firmus,  a  centurion  of  the  second  legion.  The  whok 
are  now  deposited  in  the  college  of  Glasgow.  Frrai  Aa* 
thindavy,  the  wall  having  passed  a  small  rivulet,  cooti* 
nue^  along  the  rising  ground  by  Skerry  dike;  thence 
crowding  Skerry  brook,  it  hath  led,  though  now  invinUe^ 
through  inclosed  fields,  towards  Twacher,  where  its  ves* 
tiges,  as  well  as  those  of  the  military  way,  again  become 
con^icuous,  and  then  ascend  Barhill;  on  the  lower  sum- 
mit  whereof,  towards  the  south- west,  the  station  is  situ- 
ated. Barhill,  standing  near  the  middl^  of  the  isthmus 
and  being  Considerably  elevated  above  die.  level  of  the 
plains  below,  therefore  conunands  a  very  extensive  pros- 
^yect.    Tho  fort,  wbioh  is  a  littk  way  detached  from  tbv 
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Sdnth  side  of  the  waU,  was  probablj  dne  of  those  previ* 
oasly  erected  by  AgricoU.  It  is  stirrouaded  with  doable  < 
ramparts,  contains  manj  niinous  foundations  within  its 
area,  whose  vestiges,  howevet,  are  not  now  so  entire  as 
represented  in  the  ItifUrarittm^  and  it  is. distant  from  Au- 
chindayj  B450  yards.  Hertce  the  wsll  probeeds  in  its 
course  around  the  north  side  of  the  easternmost  sunrniit  of 
the  BarhiUy.  and  in  descending  crosses  two  small  rills,  be« 
tween  which  some  appearances  of  the  rampkrt  and  para« 
pet  may  be  discerned.  Having  passed  along  the  lower 
grounds, .  which  are  at  ih€  samb  time  uneven,  it  then  as^ 
cends  CroyhiU,  and  ihaking  several  short  bendings  along 
its  sumtnit,  comes  to  Croyhill  Houses ;  which  being  distant 
from  the  station  at  Barhill  3200  yards,  the  situation^  in 
other  respects,  answering  for  the  position  of  a  fort,  and . 
inscriptions  having  been  found  at  the  place,  reader  it^ 
upon  the  whole^  highly  probable  that  here  a  station  for^- 
jnerly  stood,  though  now  it  b  totally  levelled*  Descend- 
ing from  Croyhill,  some  faint  and  imperfect  vestiges  of  the 
rampart  may  be  perteived  near  Eastern  Dullater.  Thence 
the  wall  keeps  under  the  high  grounds  which  lie  on  the 
tenth,  having  nevertheless  a  slope  from  it  ncMrthwards  to 
thcDullater  Bog )  and  in  this  mander  continues  to  the  station 
kt  Westerwood,  distant  from  Grbyhill  3080  yards.  This 
fort,  besides  being  small^  is  inclosed  within  a  single  ram« 
part  and  ditch  only.  Beyond  Westerwood  the  wall  still  con^ 
tinues  along  those  rising  grotmds  which  front  the  DuUatet 
Bog,  and  a  small  river  tailed  Bonny  ;  and  having,  in  some 
particular  places  on  the  heights,  slight  vestiges  of  the  ram« 
jiart  and  parapet;  theti  crossing  the  Redbum^  it  falls  in  with 
the  north  side  of  Castle  Carey  Fort,  which  hath  been  forti^ 
fied  with  a  double  rampart^  and  which  is  distant  from  that 
of  Westerwood  3320  yards.  We  have  already  hadoccasion 
io  take  notice  (says  General  Roy )^  that  this  station  i^  erne  of 
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the  most  considerable  along  ibe  whole  course  of  the  waif, 
ofieringy  at  the  same  time,  some  reasons  lor  suppoung  that 
it  may  have  been  the  Curia  Daamiorum  of  PKdemy.  It  i» 
the  only  one  of  those,  fur  lUiemm  vaUi,  to  wfaidi  we  haw 
Tentured  to  assign  any  name  ;  for,  tho'vcry  probably  all'ef 
them  may  be  comprehended  in  Ravenna's  list,  yet  his 
names  of  ancient  places  seem  lo  be  so  mach  cormpted  and 
misplaced  that  it  is  impossiUe  even  U>  guess  at  their  tme 
situations.    Near  Castle  Carey,  some  few  years  ago,  a 
stone  was  foiuid  in  the  wall,  inscribed  to  Anoninos  Pina 
by  the  first  cohort  of  the  Tnngrians,  who  execnted  a  part 
of  the  work.     The  fomidation  of  the  nmons  boildiag  si- 
tuated in  the  south  angle  of  the  fort,  havmg  been  cleared 
of  the  rubbish  in  1769,  discovered  a  very  elegant  plan  of 
a  hoose  in  the  style  of  PaUadio,    with  a  fudorium  or 
warm  bath  belonging  to  it.     In  oqe  of  the  apwtmcnts  an 
altar  was  fotmd,  dedicated  to  Fortune  by  the  vexiUatiQiis 
'  of  the  second  and  sixth  legions,  who  probably  composed 
the  garrison.     Near  it  was  Kkewise  dug  «p  a  atone  in 
alto  relievo,  with  thejgore  of  the  goddess,  havixig  a  wheel 
in  her  band.     From  the  number  of  human  bones  foenA 
in  several  of  the  apartments  just  new  mentioned,  it  woaI4 
acem  that  the  Ibrt  had  beam  taken  by  storm,  or  perhaps 
surprised  in  the  night,  by  the  BritofM,  who  had  put  the 
garrison  indiscriminately  to  the  sword  \  and  as  a  great 
quantity  of  burnt  wheat  was  likewise  discovered  acar  the 
nonh-west  angle  of  the  station,  it  would  appear  thtt  af* 
ter  the  massacre  the  place  had  been  set  on  fire.     From 
Castle' Carey  the  wall  keeps  on  its  usual  course  al<mg  the 
slope  of  the  commanding  ground,  having  tiie  Boaoy  in 
front.     Near  a  place  called  the  Dike  soraethilig  like  a 
small  tumulos  exists  in  the  ditch  ;  and,  farther  oa,  Sunt 
vjcstiges  of  the  rampart  mvj  be  perpeired.  Having  passei 
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through  Sebeg  wood,  it  comes  to  the  house  of  that  namt  ^^^^ 
situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  ditch  ;  and  either  here,  »  ' 
or  at  Dick's  House,  a  little  more  to  the  eastward  (which 
is  likewise  called  Mill  Quarter),  ther^  hath  been  a  staw 
tion.  From  Castle  Carey  to  Sebeg  house  is  3300  yards,^ 
The  wall,  having  passed  Dick's  house,  comes  to  the  Cha«* 
pel  hill,  which  is  a  small  castellum,  situated  on  the  norA 
side  of  the  ditch,  and  surrounded  with  one  of  its  own.  Be- 
tween this  place  and  the  traces  of  an  old  watch-tower  neax» 
Elf  hiH,  according  to  tradition,  Graeme,  with  his  Britons^ 
broke  Arough  the  wall  ;  from  which  cireumstance  it 
might  possibly  have  the  name  of  Graeme  Dike*  Con- 
tinuing eastward,  and  crossing  Roimdtree  bum,  we  come 
to  the  station  called  Rough  Castle,  which  ii  Ae  last,  that 
is,  the  easternmost,  now  existing  on  the  wall,  and  distant 
from  Sebeg  house  2860  yards.  This  station  consists  of 
two  divisions,  whereof  the  principal  one  seems  that  to« 
wards  the  west,  as  it  is  surrounded  with  a  triple  envelope. 
The  eastern  part  was  probably  an  addition  far  lodging  a 
iprcattr  body  of  troops  when  on  some  particular  emergency 
the  Wall  was  repaired  %  and  within  it  some  foundations 
may  be  seen* 

^  From  Rough  Gastle  eastward  to  Gilmor  Seat,  and 
some  little  way  beyond  it,  is  now  the  most  entire  part  of 
-the  whole  wall.  Beyond  this,  opposite  to  Tamfonr  hill^ 
the  Roman  way  leading  to  Camelon  hath  issued  from  the 
wall.  From  the  sortie  of  the  Roman  way  the  wall  conti- 
nues its  direction,  and  having  crossed  Tanxbur  bum,  as- 
cends the  ridge  whereon  the  house  of  Bantaskin  is  situa* 
ted,  3430  y«rds  from  Rough  Castle.  From  Bantaskin^ 
continuing  along  the  ridge,  the  wall  appears  to  have 
passed  through  the  grounds  now  occupied  by  the  gardens 
pa  the  9outh  side  of  Falkirk.     Beyond  these  its  resttges 
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Rflmatt  become  again  very  distinct  in  leading  across  the  planta* 
i,  ^  tions  and  avenue  of  Callander  hotise ;  thence  havii^  pass* 
ed  a  small  brooks  it. hath  proceeded  *  bj  the  village  now 
called  New  Merchieston*  Hence  the  wall  no  doubt  led 
bj  the  Mumrills ;  and  having  crossed  Edinbelly  bum  and 
that  of  -the  Weddings,  it  hath  passed  along  the  rismg 
grounds  whereon  Polmont  church  is  situated*  Having 
then  passed  another  small  brook  near  Millhal^  it  hath 
mounted  the  bank,  and  kept  along  the  heights  between  that 
place  and  the  river  Avon^  where  some  faint  appearances 
of  the  ditch  may  be  discerned.  It  seems  to  have  passed 
the  Avon  at  a  place  called  Bankend,  and  then  ascends  to 
the  village  of  Inner  Avon,  where  there  is  an  ancient  tower, 
and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  fort  4400  yards  from  New 
Merchieston. 

.  "  Between  Inner  Avon  and  Kinneil  some  very  imperfect 
traces  of  the  ditch  are  discernible  in  particular  places ; 
and  it  is  likewise  imagined  that  a  station  formerly  stood 
at  Kinneil  House,  3400  yards  from  Inner  Avon.  To  the 
eastward  of  the  indosures  of  Kinneil,  a  slight  veadge  of 
the  ditch  may  be  perceived,  and  another  on  the  south 
side  of  tliose  of  Grange ;  beyond  which  no  remains  of 
any  part  of  the  work  are  now  to  be  discovered  ;  though 
it  is  Very  probable  that  the  last  or  nineteenth  fort  may 
have  stood  on  the  height  behind  the  kirk  of  Cairiddes, 
distant  from  Kinneil  4050  yards*  The  total  length  of 
tiie  wall  was  63,080  yards^  and  it  was  defended  by  nine- 
teen forts ;  the  medium  distance  between  which  was  S554r 
yards,  or  something  more  than  two  £nglish  miles. 

**  The  situation  of  Dunglass  Cacstle,  beyond  the  west  end 
of  the  wall,  where  there  is  deep  water  in  the  Clyde,  hath 
already  been  taken  notice  of  as  what  probably  formed  the 
Ryman  port  on  that  side  of  the  island.  Blackness  Castk 
hath  much  such  another  situation  on  the  Forth  two  mikt 
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ftast  from  Curridden,  and  about  one  and  three  quarters   Roman 
west  from  Abtrcom.  •   It  seems  not»  therefore,  unlikely  f 

that  this  may  have  been-  the  Roman  port  on  the  Forth  ; 
and  if  so,  it  would  be  covered  with  a  fort  where  the 
castle  now  stands.  •    The  forts  on  this  wall  of  Antoninus 
are  closer  together  by  qne-half  than  those  on  the  wall  of 
Severus  in  the  north  of  England.     The  stations  of  the  Forts  on 
forts  and  distances  on  die  wall  of  Antoninus  were  dic^^^*'^ 
following: 

Yard% 
From  the  old  church  of  Old  Kilpatrick 

to  the  middle  of  Duntocher  fort    •     3570 
Thence  to  the  Castellum  of  Peel  Glea  2050 
To  CastlehiU  fort    ..,*...       500 
New  Kirkpatrick  fort  -    ....     2450 

Bemuliefoct      .......    4600 

Calder  Castellum    -    -    -  ^  •    -    -     3600 
Peel  of  Kirkintilloch    .....     4450 

Auchindavj  fort     -*     •     .    ■.     .     .     2970 
Barhill  fort  ........     3450 

CroyhiU  houses      ......     3200 

WesterwQod      .......     3080 

Castlecarj    -    •    -    -     •     -    -     -     3320. 
Sebeg  House      .......     3300 

Dick's  House    .......       440 

Chapel  Hill 300 

West  part  of  Rough  Castle  fort   -    .     2120 
GilmorSeat      .......     lOOO 

Sortie  of  the  waj  to  Camelon      •    .     1200 
Bantaskin  House     .«....•..     1230 

Opposite  to  the  middle  of  Falkirk     -     1400 
£ast  end  of  New  Merchieston     .    *     3000 

Catry  over   ,  52130 
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AnAvikim.                                        Broufht  o«r  52is€ 

Muxmilis     ri»*.*--.  40€r 

Inner  Avon  tower  -».*•»«  4000 

Kinneil  Honse    «..«.•*«  3400 

Height  bcUad  Carridden  Kirk     *    •  4050 

Total     .     .     (53980'' 

In  the  parish  of  Kirkliston  is  to  1|>o  leen  a  remackabte 
monument  of  antiquity,  known  in  the  neighbomrhood  by 
Cit  SuBc  the  appdiation  of  the  Cat  Stane^  which  has  given  its 
name  to  the  hxm  im  which  it  stands.  It  has  idnmdantly 
puzzled  several  antiqnanans* '  It  is  a  siaigle  stone  about 
44  feet  in  height  above  the  smface  of  tfae.groimd ;  its 
circumference  is  1  It -feet;  its  form  is  that  of  an  irregular 
prism  ;  on  the  south-east  front  of  it  the  foDowiag  inscrip* 
tion  is  rudely,  but  deeply  cut  in^  the  stone ; 
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AbercoTA  Near  the  site  of  one  of  the  Roman  fbrts  is  traposed  t9 
have  stood  Abercom  -  Castle*  It  was  placed  on  a  point 
north-east  from  the  chureh  at  Abereom.  Underthe  Doug- 
lasses this  became  one  of  the  fortresses  of  tfiat  powerful 
family*  In  the  year  1454  it  was  besieged  by  King  James 
the  Second  during  his  contest  ^th  that  family*  Tho 
king  at  one  time  raised  the  uege  ;  -hut  it  was  recommen- 
ced during  the  followii^g  year,  and  at  length  taken  by 
storm*  it  was  not  afterwards  repaired;  andBuchanaa 
speaks  of  it  as  ruinous  m  his  time*  The  noost  ancicat 
monastery  in  Scodand  was  one  luiik  at  Abcrconu  It  is 
frequently  mentioned  by  ^cde ;  but  there  is  nothing  re- 
corded in  later  history  conceming  it.    In  the  parish  of 


^orpbidieh^  a  fittic  to  the  nor&.eaat  of  Ae  viSittg^,  j^^Asisqpiticu 
Tthe  hospital  or  prcceptorj  of  Torphichcn,  the  prtBcipal 
ve^dence  of  the  kingfats  of  St  John  of  Jeriisalem.  There 
is  onlj  the  dioir  of  the  church  ttemaining^  all  the  rest  of 
tbe  houses  being*  razed  except  a  square  tower.  There  are 
4wo  wingSy  (Hie  on  the  south  and  the  other  cm  die  nordi 
^e,  and  evident  marks  of  other  two  on  die  east  and  wesh 
.On  fhe  innde  are  three  beantiful  Gothie  arched  domes^ 
the  middle  one  snpported  by  some  Gothic  columns.  The 
windows  are  large  and  Gothic.  In  the  sontii  wing  is  m 
niche  for  lajing  the  dead  daring  funoal  service,  and  Kkeo 
wifie  the  font  for  baptism.  It  was  ibonded  bj  King  Da» 
^d  the  First.  This  t^oeptorf  was  a  place  of  refbge  i 
Md  the  limits  of  the  saactnary  are  sttpp^sed  to  have  ex-i 
ten4ed  to  ttei  di^t^mce  of  a  mik  ift  etery  direction.  Thefe 
is  a  stone  m  Hhe  thufch-yard  as  a  centra,  and  fenr  odiert, 
at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  towards  the  east,  yktttf  south, 
and  north,  with  It  St  John's  trtiit  npm  each*  In  the 
same  parish,  about  a  mile  eastward  from  the  village, 
stand  four  great  unpolished  whinstones,  supposed  to  have 
:been  what  is  called  a  druidical  temple.  According  to  tra- 
dition,, sacrifices  were  anciently  offered  upon  them. 

The  parish-church  of  Dalmeny  is  worthy  of  notice,  onBalmeqf 
ficcount  of  its  apparent  antiquijty,  for  nothing  is  known  ^^^'^^ 
concerning  tl^  date  of  its  construction. ,  It  seems  to  be 
,«f  that  sort  of  architecture  called  Saxon,  which  is  a  mid- 
,dle  sort  between  the  Grecian  and  the  Gothic.  It  is  a 
.small  fabric  of  hewn  stone,  eighty-four  feet  long  and 
^twenty-fivejfeet  broad,  with  its  eastern  part  rounded.  The 
windows  have  the  general  appearance  of  Greek  arcbitee- 
ture  J  but,  on  examination,  the  shafts  are  too  thick  for 
,the  height,  and  the  capitals  are  Gothic.  The  eastern  half 
1^  the  church  is  vaulted  with  semicircular  arches^  gdorned 
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Ant'qofiietbwith  niooldmgs  cbiefly  in  the  form  of  stars  and  othdr  em^ 
bellishments. 

Nearlj  a  mile  to  the  westward  of  Bambougle^  on  die 
sea^shore,  on  the  summit  of  a  high  bank,  are  the  remains 
of  an  ancient  cairn.  It  was  at  one  time  of  great  Imlk^  no 
less  than  twentj^four  feet  of  height  in  the  middle,  and 
five  hundred  feet  in  ctrcnasferenoe.  It  consisted  of  smaS 
Stones,  which  appear  to  have  been  carried  hy  die  hand 
iroai  die  neighbouriiig  grounds.  It  receives  from  the 
country  people  the  name  of  the  Earl  Caimle.  The  greater 
part  of  the  stones  have  been  removed  for  other  purposes. 
About  two  miles  to  die  westward  of  this,  that  is,  to  die 
westward  of  Qiieeasfierr  j,  are  still  to  be  seen  some  rc« 
mains  of  a  monastery,  which  was  founded  in  1330,  br 
die  Carmelite  ficiars,  bj  one  of  the  lairds  of  Dundns.  This 
iamil J  is  said  to  possess  a  charter  granted  ae  far  bad^  u 
^e  year  1120. 

The  population  of  the  countj  stands  diiii; 
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Pu-Iahes. 

Population 
in  1790-8. 

Population  in  isoi.            '  1 

Penont. 

Occupations. 

Total 

of 
Peiwoi 

1 

tx 

i-4 

^1 
^1 

Abercorn ..... 

Bathgate 

Borrowstounness 

Carridden 

Cramond,Lin-7 
gow  Division  J 

Dalmeny 

Ecclesmachan . . 
Kirkliston,       1 
Linlith-Divis.J 
Linlithgow .... 
Livingston  .... 
Quecnsferry . . . 
Torphichcn  . . . 

UphaU 

Whitburn 

Linlithgow  JaH 

Total 

1037 

1594 
2668 
1164 

1103 

35' 

1461 

3296 
598 

451 

1295 

690 

1121 

870s 
2309 
3178 
1450 

""  1 
907 

215 
1504 

32" 

420 

5°S 
1069 

600 
1322 

399 
1 158 
1210 

4 

161 

556 

1680 
248 
186 
483 
381 
687 

4»5 
•355 
1580 

868 

4 
414 

142 

650 
1914 

303 
268 

545 

405 

850 

2 

'33 

377 
180 

93 

•43 
70- 

829 

1320 

63 

9 

286 

73 
J90 

48 

346 
256 

197 
49 

«4 

247 

1722 

44 

9> 

^J 
346 

6.33 
1790 

2354 
1203 

8 

573 
219 

«30 

SS^ 
444 
354 
299 

687 

601 

2 

814 

'5 13 

2790 

»493 
8 

765 

303 

1206 

3J94 
55» 
454 

102S 
796 

»537 

2 

16829 

17570 

8129 

9715 

4166 

3829 

9849 

17844 

Several  of  the  most  distinguished  families  in  this  count jEBuneae 
have  been  connected  with  the  profession  of  the  law,  and^ 
have  risen  bj  means  of  it.  It  has  also  produced  several 
other  names  mentioned  in  Scottish  history.  Colonel  Gard- 
ner, whom  we  formerly  mentioned  as  having  fallen  in  the 
hattle  of  Prestonpans,  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Carridden. 
He  was  rendered  popular  in  this  country,  not  only  by  his 
courage  but  by  his  piety,  which  was  celebrated  after  his 
death  in  a  treatise  published  by  his  friend  Dr  Doddridge, 
^omas  Dalziel  of  Binns,  one  of  the  ancestors  of  the  &« 
xnilj  of  that  name  in  the  parish  of  Abercorn,  was  cota* 
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nmder  in  chief  in  Scotland  during  the  reigtl  ot  Charkl 
the  8econdt  and  part  of.thtt  of  Jaoies  the  Seventh.  He 
was  distinguished  bj  his  intrepidity  and  bis  fidelity  to  the 
goverament  that  employed  him ;  but  ivas  rendered  the 
•unister  of  much  of  that  sanguinary  severity  which  in 
fliese  tmhappy  times  mltimately  rendered  the  house  of 
Stuart  so  odious  in  this  country.  The  families  of  Hope 
«nd  Dundas,  ivhose  chiefs  or  most  ancient  branches  bold 
property  in  this  county,  are  sufficiently  known  on  account 
of  the  distinction  to  which  many  of  their  members  hare 
attained  in  the  profession  ci£  the  law«  or  in  the  manage* 
Xitnft  of  public  aSairs*  The  celebrated  Earl  of  Stair,  t 
jK>bkmaa  equally  distinguished  by  his  talents  in  the  field 
^md  in  the  cabinet,  resided  during  twenty  years,-aft<r  bis 
leeal  from  his  embassy  at  t^aris  in  17 ^0,  upon  the  estate 
ef  Ncwliston  in  this  county,  which  he  ioberited  from  his 
mother.  He  laid  out  the  pIeafiure*>grounds  upon  the  pro* 
perty,  and  planted  and  adorned  it.  Some  people  hare 
tiiought  that  oulitwy  ideas  are  to  be  discovered  ia  the  dis* 
position  and  arrangement  of  every  thing  there*  He  was 
burled  In  the  church  of  Kirkliston,  but  no  monument 
Biarks  the  spot  whdre  his  ashes  are  deposited. 

This  county  partakes,  in  every  respect,  of  the  general 
character  of  the  Lothians*  Corameree  and  manufactures 
do  not  exist  in  it  in  any  degree  proportioned  to  the  mate* 
rials  or  advantages  which  nature  seems  to  have  bestowed 
upon  it.  It  is  situated  on  the  shore  of  a  navigable  frith ; 
it  abounds  with  those  minerals  which  are  most  valuable, 
because  most  necessary  to  the  accommodation  of  man« 
kindk  The  soil  is  also  capable  of  improvement;  and 
much  of  it  has  been  highly  imgroved  and  ornamented ; 
but  agriculture  is  the  only  employment  which  has  hi- 
tfierto  been  carried  on  with  distinguished  success.  It  issia<» 
gular,  that  on  the  western  side  of  the  Shotts  hills,  towards 
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•€ila«g;6^,   e^ery  sort  of  commercial  or  manuf acturnig  ^ 
project  is  pushed  on  with  iatrepidhj ;  but  on  crossing 
these  hiUs  to  the  eastward,  that  is,  towards  Edinburgh, 
Bimilar  means  and  materials  do  not  stin^late  to  a  similar 
tity  of  exertion^ 
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ABvAi^tfiNO  northward,  we  now  cros^  the  Forth,  and 
ihaU  proceed  in  our  description  along  the  north-^asteriv 
eoast  of  Scotland,  in  the  first  place,  on  account  of  the 
tesemblancie  which  both  the  face  of  the  country  and  the 
original  race  of  people  bear  to*  those  already  described  ;• 
teserving,  as  much  as  possible,  the  north- western  country 
of  Scotland,  or  the  Highlands,  for  the  latter  psUrt  of  our 
Work.  It  is  perhaps  not  easSy  possible  to  give  a  better 
idea  or  general  view  of  the  situation  and  aspect  of  thfe 
counties  which  remain  to  be  described  than  thstt  stated  by 
General  Roy  in  his  Military  Antiquities  of  Scotland.  Af- 
ter describing  shortly  the  momifains  whieh  run  north- 
ward from  Northumberland  into  Scotland,  and  proceed 
eastward  between  East  Lothian  and  Berwickshire,  and 
westward  along  the  head  of  Dumfriesshire  MdGallowayi 
he  proceeds  thus : 

**  Beyond  of  on  the  north  of  these'  united  chains  ofCJhainief 
hills,  the  principal  part  of  tlie  Lowlands  of  Scotland  are^^S^g^J^aSSfc 
situated,  extending  quite  across  the  island  from  sea  to  sea, 
and  reaching  as  far  is  the  Grampian  mottntaios ;  that  sttt« 
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OMcralOe-pcaAMU  9Sii  setmlnglj  impenelrabk  barmi,  wUAp^  t^ 
.  *"'P^>^^  ^  Atghtj  w»U»  8Hr€tcli«»  atoog  Um  ioiulicm  part  ^  the 
Hi^lnsd^  bto  this  estfnsrvt  plaia  tbt  firittif  of  Forth 
wb4  Cljdm  Meal  ihcBMlv^  from  op potke  stas,  tfaivtVf 
forming  that  remarkable  isthmus  which  is  by  £ar  die  um* 
rowest  part  of  Britain  ;  and  along  this  neck  of  kmd  the 
Romans  conducted  their  second  wall,  int  besides  maDj 
detached  hiHs-  aitasttd  in  tlu»  krcl  tract,  there  are  twa 
ranges,  which  though  bj  no  means  so  formidable  as  the 
Highland  mountains,  jet  seem  conspicuous  in  a  low  cobo- 
try,  and  therefore  dtserrc  to  b«  iMoli6Ded«  The  first 
is  composed  ot  the  Pentland  hills,  which,  b^inning  near 
the  Ffith  of  Forth  on  the  east,  run  westward,  and  end 
at  th«  boffdofs  of  Clydesdale.  The  second  is  of  oqual  a- 
teni  with  the  Graatpian  mountaios^  to  whioh  it  is  neas^ 
partUel,  beginning  at  Stoaehavaa  on  the  Germso  Occaiip 
atid  running  south* west  across  the  isfamd,  for  the  spaoe  of 
ii0  niles,  to  Dnnbarton  oa  the  Frith  of  Cly<i.  This 
Ioii|;  range  is  subdivided  into  three  pmcipal  irrtKins. 
That  towards  the  east  extends  as  far  as  the  Tsj,  nadcs 
the  general  name  of  the  Bidl*  hills.  The  Oeh^  moiuu 
tains  fsfin  the  otntrical  part  dieieof  between  the  Taj  sod 
the  Fovthi  and  from  the  Fortfi  to  tba  Cfyde  its  western 
division  is  coRtinued  uodeff  the  nsxaes  of  the  Ktisjdi  and 
Gampsej  hiUs.  Thoi;^h  the  long  yallej  comprehended 
between  the  Grampian  nuiuataios  and  this  smaller  range 
asj  be  detu>miBated  in  genesal  Stcatbmoee,  sipiif jiog  the 
great  sdtath  or  vaUej  i  jet  Straithmere,  propsrlj  so  calt 
ed,  is  situated  in  the  eastern  division  of  it  between  Stooe* 
baveii  and  the  Taj.  The  Highlands  of  Sc^tknd  cempre- 
heud  that  iannease  tract  of  oaonatainous  countr  j  reaehing 
from  the  Grampians  quite  to  the  extremity  of  the  island. 
This  high  and  rugged  region  is  in  sereral  plaoes  inter* 
eeetcd  witji  friths  and  chains  of  lakes^  forming  S9 
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iifttiinit  diVisioiis  of  fbt  touritrj.  Of  ^cte^  tiH^  ate  teort^j^ggiP** 
remarkaUc  than  the  Mat*  The  firsV  or  principid  cme^  k  ^  ^  iw^ 
that  wbiob  et^iids  almoM  in  a  dirto  lih«  firosi  Inyenies^ 
ofl  tk^  Mufrajf  Frttb»  to  tkt  wtm  of  the  wftttam  tutUA 
called  the  Iaianb4  Lodi^  tHifcreoQ  fort  WtUhun  is  situa'k 
ted.  The  second  opens  likewise  into  the  Mnrray  Prltb^ 
eEtending  from  thlenee  along  the  Prttli  of  t>onTOclc  and 
JLodi  Shin  to  tioch  Laxfetd  oa  the  treat  sea.  Naturalistt 
IhiTe  oblenredy  thattheranges  of  tnountains  or  high  land^ 
Whether  6q  contbents  or  Uatida,  aret  the  fact  «f  tfa^ 
Whok  globe,  whkh  run  nearljr  in  a  meridtonal  (firection^ 
lire  always  aatnatdd  o«xt  to  the  western  ahdre^  and  conse^ 
quentlj  hare  tbeii^  steeps  haoc  presented  Aat  way,  slo^ 
pihg  gradually  towarda  the  east.  Sotnte  have  even  at- 
Cdnipted  to  a^gn  the  pfimaiy  catxae  to  wbidi  this  Won* 
detfiil  cirti^mstifice  is  owbg.  Without,  however,  entefi* 
ing  into  any  speculative  disquisition  concerning  that 
peint,  we  need  only  take  notice  that  this  is  rtmarkabty 
the  case  with  regard  to  th«  i8la:Bd  of  Great  Britain  |  for 
liere  the  highest  tkuids  throtighoat  its  whole  length  are  A^ 
tiiated  nearest  to  the  west  Coaat^  hatii^  a  gifadual  descent 
towards  the  dast^  which  tain  general  a  flataad  level  riiorr* 
Accordiogl  j^  we  ^d  that  die  motnybainods  region  of  Scot* 
lend,  compreheheiided  hetween  the  Grampifas  and  the 
first  or  great  c^ain  of  Uses,  beemBes  lower  as  it  ap- 
proaches towarda  the  eaat  Coast,  in  sodi  sort  that  a  very 
ceoaid^rable  part  of  the  shores  of  Aberdeen^  Bantf,  and 
Murray^  watered  by  the  t)ee,  Don,  Ithan,  Devorao^ 
Spej,  and  Findhom,  as  fkr  as  the  river  Ness,  is  iii  gene* 
tal  a^  low  and  a  level  country. 

"  Beyond  the  Murray  feth  the  same  sort  of  low  land 
continues  along  the  coast  6t  Ross  and  Sudieitand ;  becoi* 
Jliing^  hoW^et,  gradually  narrower  till  it  terminates  in  a 
I^eint  at  th^  Ordhead.    At  diis  promontoiy  the  shiit  o£ 
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OtDo^ilU''  Caithnes*  begins,  which  jutting  out  between  the  Germtt 

w    i        and  Northern  oceans,  thereby  forms  the  north-etst  angle 

or  extremity-  of  the  island;     The  surface  of  this  coontjv 

excepting  its  interior  parts,  which  are  high  and  moontain* 

ous,.  is  in  general  level,  and  therefore  in  many  places  oC 

a  morassj  nature.** 

Dirtrict  Xo  return  to  Clackmannanfthire.     That  tract  of  ter- 

once  called 

RoM»         ritory  which  is  bounded  on  the  south  bj  the  Frith  of 

Forth,  6n  the  east  bj  the  German  Ocean,  on  the  nordi 
bj  the  Frith  of  Tay,  .and  on  the  north-west  bj  the  O- 
chil  hills,  running  in  a  iiortb^astem  direction  firom  die 
neighbourhood  of  Stirling  to  the  mouth  of  the  7aj,  was 
in  ancient  times  denominated  Ross.  It  is  a  sort  of  pea« 
insula,  defended  towards  the  land  or  north-western  side 
by  the  chain  of  mountains  called  the  Ochil  hills.  At 
present  the  principal  part  of  it  is  the  county  of  Fife  ;  bat 
two  other  small  CQunties,  those  of  Kinross  and  Clack- 
mannan, are  formed  out  of  the  north-western  part  of  it. 
Between  these  tWo  smaH  counties  a  part  of  the  shire  of 
Perth  crosses  the  hills  southward,  and  encroaches  upon 
this  district.  The  political  divisions  of  the  country  are 
indeed  here  inconvenient  and  irregular.  The  parish  of 
Alva,  as  formerly  noticed,  belongs  to  Stirlingshire,  while, 
at  the  same  time,  it  is  divided  from  the  rest  of  Stiiling- 
ahire  by  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  county  of  Clack- 
mannan ;  for  which  reason  we  took  no  notiee  of  it  in  our 
description  of  Stirlingshire,  and  here,  under  Clackman- 
nanshire, shall  mention  such  remarkable  objects  as  it  con- 
tains. 

The  county  of  Clackmannan  contains  about  30,72a 
English  acres,  or  nearly  24,915  Scottish  acres.  It  is  si- 
tuated, bctn^een  56*"  5-  and  50*"  14'  of  north  latitude,  and 
from  33'  to  56'  west. of  the  meridian  of  Edinburgh.  It 
is  bounded  on  the  south*west  by  the  Forth,  which  di« 


vidcs  it  from  Stirlingshire,  tiid  on  the  south-east  tj  Fife.  Momifains. 
On  the  other  quarters  it  is  hounded  by  Perthshire. 
.   The  Ochils  are  the  enly  hills,  orralher  mountains,  ofOchUs. 
this  district.     They  rise,  in  general,  very  abruptly  from 
the  valley^  and  form  a  fine   defence  against  the  north 
winds  to  <the  cultivated  district  of  the  county,  which  lies 
between  them  and  the  Forth.     The  south  side  of  these 
^oimtains^  in  thewestetn  part  of  the  county,  is  very  steep, 
and  in  some  places  almost  perpendicular  ;  exhibiting,  how- 
ever,  amidst  the  rocks,  .some  patches  of  grass,  and  even 
a  few  of  por^.     To  the  eastward,  however,  the  face  of 
them  is  green,  with  spots  of  moor  or  moss  towards  the 
sunmiit  of  oae  or  two  of  then^.     The  northern  exposiire  ^ 

of  these  mountains'  contains,  moss  and  heath ;  which  last, 
however,  is  decreasing,  in  consequence  of  their  being  of 
late  years  pastured  with  sheep.  The  most  remarkable  of 
the  Ochils  in  this  district  arc,  Demiat  or  Dunmyat,  in 
the  parish  of  l-Ogie,  and  Benclcugh,  in  the  parish  of  Til- 
lycoultry,  Dunmyat  advances  a  little  into  the  plain* 
The  side  to  the  south  is  rocky  and  almost  perpendicular; 
and  the  height  of  it,  according  to  Mr  Stobie,  is  1345 
feet*  This  hill  affords  a  most  remarkable  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  Carses  of  Stirling  and  Falkirk,  with  the  river 
Forth  meandering  through  them.  Bencleugh  is  situated 
ia  the  centre  of  the  hills  ;  and  is  the  highest  hill,  not  only 
in  this  district,  but  of  all  the  Ochils,  being,  according  to 
Mr  Stobie,  2450  feet  in  height.  It  is,  towards  the  ^outh, 
covered  almost  to  the  very  sununit  with  fine  grass.  The 
prospect  from  it  i%  very  fine,  and  most  extensive,  as  no 
height  intervenes  even  to  the  German  Ocean,  and  the 
country  it  overlooks  is  in  general  pretty  fertile,  and  tole- 
rably well  cultivated.  Bencleugh  is,  in  that  part  of  the 
district  under  consideration,  denominated  the  Alva  hills. 
These  are  divided  iato  three  separate  hills,  called  the  Wood- 
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^^.  bill,  Middlc^iU,  tad  WegthOl  of  Alira.  On  tlie  hmwolthU 

last  hill  is  a  Very  hig)i  perpendicttlte  rock,  which,  for  wha^ 

reason  is  net  kno^m,  has  obtataed  the  mama  of  Cr»g. 

ki^*    It  bas  been  k>ngy  btyond  memoiry,  remarkable  for 

the  residence  of  that  species  of  hawks  c^kd  the  /aJcim, 

which  is  Hsed  for  the  diversion  of  huhtiiig.     One  pair; 

gnd  onlj  one  pair,  as  aiEriMd  bj  the  inhabitants  of  iht 

place,  build  a  nest  on  the  frent  of  this  tremendous  rock. 

These  ^tt  said  to  hatch  their  ypnng  atinaallj,  and  when 

their  progenj  gre  of  A  proper  age,  tho  parents  force  them 

to  seek  a  new  babiutioh ;  till  at  last,  however  IcMig  tfaej 

may  be  suppo^  to  live,  the  parents  themselves  most 

jield  their  residence  to  their  surrivors.    In  former  times, 

V^hen  that  sport  was  in  fashion;  a  hawk  of  tMa  breed  way 

thought  a  valuaUe  acquisition. 

Forth.      The  Forth,  which  forms  tho  southern  boundary  of  this 

county,  is  tbe  only  navigable  river  connected  with  it.    Its 

singular  windings  below  Stirling  form  the  boundary  of 

Stirlingshire  and  Clackmannairshire.    The  river  begins 

tp  expand  considerably  hear  the  village  of  Cambus^  where 

the  water  of  Devan  foils  into  it,  and  begins  to  vary  in 

breadth  fcom  one-fourth  of  a  mile  to  a  mile,     Betwen 

Gambus  and  Alloa  it  contains  three  islands,  one  of  wbidi 

is  of  considerable  extent.     They  were  formerly  covered 

at  spring-tides ;  but  one  of  them  has  lately  boon  indosedl 

with  a  wall  or  sea-dike.    Above  the  largest  island  a 

stratum  of  rock  crosses  the  bfd  of  the  river,  forming  a 

ford  at  low  water  during  spring-^des.    This  fold  is  ad« 

dom  attempted  *,  but  it  forms  a  sort  of  bar  to  the  iMviga- 

tkm^  as  vessels  i^bove  sixty  or  seventy  tons  burden  do  not 

ventur<)  ta  cross  it,  and  the  Forth  here  becomes  rather  m 

Singular     esUj^Eiry  than  a  river.    It  p^j  be  proper  here  to  remark, 
tide*  in  the  ,       .    .  ,.     .  .  •;         '^    /       .        .  . .  ^ 

fvt^u       that  It  has  a  pecuharity,  with  regard  to  its  tides,  whia 

desexv<^  attention  ^  but  which,  like  aaost  matters  eon* 
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netted  with  Aat  curious  subject,  is  sdBcientlj  inexpli- .  y^**^  . 
cable.  For  several  oodles,  both  above  and  below  Clack- 
mannan, the  tides  exhibit  the  follotving  phenomenon, 
called  bj  sailors  a  Uaij  tide.  It  happens  always  in  good 
weather  during  the  neap-tides,  and  sometimes  also  during 
the  spring-tidcs  if  the  weather  be  uncommonly  fine. 
When  the  water  has  flowed  for  three  hours,  it  then  runs 
back,  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  nearly  as  far  as  when  it 
began  to  flow.  It  returns  immediately,  and  flows,  du- 
ring another  hour  and  a  half,  to  the  same  height  it  was  at 
before  ;  and  this  change  takes  place  both  in  the  flood  and 
ebb  tides:  so  that  there  are  actually  double  the  number  of 
tides  in  this  river  that  are  to  be  found  any  where  else.  In 
very  boisterous  weather,  however,  these  leaky  tides  are 
by  no  means  regular ;  the  water  only  swells  and  gorges 
without  any  perceptible  current,  as  if  the  two  tides  were 
8K:ting  against  each  other.  The  cause  of  this  singular 
phenomenon  in  the  tides  of  the  River  Forth  may  be  a 
subject  of  inquiry  to  the  philosopher,  for  it  has  not  as  yet 
been  discovered.  The  same  phenomenon  is  noticed  by 
Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  his  History  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  in 

nio. 

In  this  county  Is  the  river  called  the  Devon  or  Dovan,  Derail, 
which  deserves  notice  on  account  of  Its  very  singular 
course.  It  rises  in  the  parish  of  Blackford,  in  the 
county  of  Perth,  a  little  to  the  northward  of  Clackms^l•. 
nanshire.  The  head  of  it  is  situated  in  50^  1 3'  north  lat* 
«nd  3ft'  west  of  the  meridian  of  Edinburgh.  It  runs  east- 
ward through  the  Ochils  for  about  eleven  miles  and  a  half, 
and  then  makes  a  very  acute  turn  towards  the  west,  and 
waters  the  small  but  pleasant  vale  of  Devan,  almost  in  a 
parallel  line  with  its  course  among  the  hills.  It  falls  into 
the  Forth  at  the  village  of  Cambus,  which  is  situated 
gbout  so""  ^  north  lat.  and  3Pt  west  of  the  meridian  of 
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V^urb  Edinburgh :  So  that  this  river,  whose  source  is  not  £Mm 
t^nt  above  six  miles  in  a  straight  line  from  its  month,  rung 
a  course  of  twentj^six  miles,  without  attempting  to  itc« 
kon  the  almost  inmimerable  windings  it  makes  in  its  pro* 
gress.  This  river  is  uncommonly  beautiful.  In  the  h$t 
half  4>i  its  course  it  descends  westward,  along  the  south* 
em  front  of  the  Ochil  hills,  and  forms  a  genieral  recep- 
tacle for  the  innumerable  streams  that  proceed  from  thcs^ 
mountains.  Its  waters  are  pure  and  limpid.  Its  chan# 
ncl,  at  a  medium,  is  about  100  feet  in  breadth  in  the 
middle  of  its  course.  To  the  eastward  of  this  county, 
it  passes  through  the  singularly  romantic  scenery  produ- 
ced by  what  is  called  the  tumbling  Bridge  and  the  Caul- 
dron Lin.  In  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  moun- 
t^ns,  it  is  liable  to  be  suddenly  swelled  by  heavy  rains, 
which  descend  in  torrents  from  the  hills,  and  cause  it  sud- 
denly to  overflow  the^  beautiful  valleys  around  it.  lu 
general  it  is  only  a  small  river ;  larg.e  enough,  how* 
eyer,  to  he  rendered  navigable  if  its  channel  were  pro* 
perly  cut.  In  1766,  Mr  James  Watt,  engineer,  made 
a  survey  of  it,  and  reported  that  this  river  was  capable  of 
being  made  navigable  for  several  miles,  at  an  expence  of 
L.2000,  to  the  e&ct  of  bringing  10,000  acr^s  of  coal  to 
the  neighbovirhood  of  carriage  by  navigation.  The  De-» 
v^  abounds  with  excellent  tropt  and  par.  In  its  dead 
pools  pikes  and  eels  are  found.  S^mpn  also  come  up 
from  the  f'orth  in  considerable  numbers ;  and  in  spring 
and  autumn  abundance  of  sea-trouts  are  also  found  here. 
In  the  bed  of  the  riyer  pearls  of  ^  small  size  haye  beea 
.discovered  i  and  swans  haye  resorted  to  its  banks  in  se* 
vere  winters.  The  streams  or  bums  which  flow  from  the 
mountains  southward  into  the  Devan  abound  with  trout^ 
,af  the  finest  quality,  and  at  times  are  caught  in  grea( 
mj^mbers.     It  is  also  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  ii) 
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4>ae  of  these  rivulets,  called  Gloomi^gside  Bum^  whicli  ^  Womii 
lus  fine  streams  and  pools,  no  trouts  baire  been  discpvei;ed. 
Xive  trouts  have  even  been  put  into,  it ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  capable  of  living  there  5  at  least,  > 
they  did  not  multiply,  and  were  never  again  discovered  ia 
iU 

In  the  lower  part  of  the  county  is  another  river^  ctiUed  Black  Ds« 
the  Black  Devan*.    It  rises  to  the  eastward,  in  the  hills ^^^ 
of  Salmine^  in   the  county  of  Fife^  and  flowing  west- 
WMi  in  a  direction  nearly  parallel  to  the  Devan,  faUa 
i^to  the  Forth  in  the  parish  of  Clackm^uman.   Two  lakes 
o;r  aqueducts  are  also  taken  off  from  it ;  one  of  which  . 
ddves  an  engine  on  the  Clackmannan  coal,  and  the  othor 
supplies  a^great  reservoir  which  drives  the  engine  on  the 
Alloa  coal.     This  reservoir  goes  by  the  name  of  Gart« 
mom  Dam  ;  but  it  is  in  fact  a  spiall  beautiful  lake  of  130 
acres  in  extent,  having  a  little  island  in  the  middle  of  it, 
and  abounds  with  perch,  some  pike,  and  various  kinds 
of  trout*     Part  of  it  is  in  the  parish  of  Alva,  hv^x  by : 
far  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  in  the  parish  of  Olackman- 
nan.    There  is  another  small  lake  in  the  same  parish  called : 
TuUygurth  Dam,  consisting  of  forty-five  acres  in  extent, 
where  a  few  fish  are  sometimes  to  be  found.     In  time  of 
great  drought,  also,  the  river  Blapk,  Qevan  at  one  place  ^ 
forms  the  appearance  of  a  small  lake^  hy  having  its  wa^t 
ters  collected  together  for  the  supply  of  th^  mills  and  coal«;^ 
machinery.  , 

To  understand  correctly  the  nature  of  the  soil  of  this8oiL 
county,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to  its  form  and  surface.' s 
The  Forth  runs  tdong  the  southern  part  of  it  in  a  direc- ; 
tvan  which  upon  the  whole  is  towards  the  south-ea^t#  • 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Ochil  hills  run  along  its  northern,, 
side  in  a  direction  towards  the  north-east;  so  that  th<^« 
j^jpuntains  and  the  river  diverge  from  each  other.  We^* 
4 
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M.  ]mit«  drttif  fntiiti^ned  the  gcnertl  aspect  of  tfie  i 
'  aiM.  To  die  seutliwaWI  of  them  is  the  vtk  of  Deras. 
Betwijit  it  mA  the  C^ot  of  the  mottntams,  the  soil  is  ]m 
geaeral  of  a  light  charactefr  and  fne  quality,  but  oot  rtxj 
dMp>  aod  ^t  a  gravelly  hettom.  The  baughs  of  the  Do* 
van  are  in  general  rich  and  fertile,  or  might  be  rendere4 
•o.  Th6  soil  is  deep,  but  with  a  mixture  of  sand*  Pro* 
caading  southward  from  the  Peran,  the  country  rise^ 
and  the  soil  ia  less  valuable,  with  much  of  diat  daj  betv 
Um  whieh  is  scarcely  penetrable  bjr  water,  and  which  fi 
ao  genefaUy  found  in  districts  containing  coal  and  free« 
alone.  Gradually  from  this,  the  country  deaeeoda  to* 
iiMrda  the  Forth,  along  the  whole  of  whidi  is  a  levd  trad; 
consisting  of  rich  carse  land  of  the  finest  sort  6f  aOurid 
territory,  being  a  part  of  the  Carse  of  Stirling.  These 
lands  form  the  finest  part  of  the  fere  ground  of  the  extent 
aive  view  from  Stirling  Castle  towards  the  oast. 
Climate.  With  regard  to  the  dsmate  of  this  district,  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  its  western  angle  consbts  of  a  part  of  die 
parish  of  Dollar.  Proceeding  eastward  along  the  Ochil 
hitls  are  the  parishes  of  Alva,  Tillicoultrj,  and  Dollar. 
In  the  southern  part,  dong  the  Forth,  are  the  parishes  of 
AUoa  and  Ckekmannan.  In  die  low  grounds  in  die 
pattsli  of  Logie,  snow  commonly  lies  but  a  short  time ; 
though  upoo  the  hills  the  ease  is  frequendy  otherwise. 
In  the  parish  of  Alva  the  air  is  rather  aooist,  and  tolenddy 
warm  in  the  jJains.  The  snow  seldom  lies  in  the  vale  of 
.  Devan ;  but  the  Odi£b  are  often  sprinkled,  and  some- 
limes  covered  pretty  deep  widi  it.  Near  the  summit  of 
the  hills,  diare  is  a  particular  spot  which  is  so  mudi  sha* 
ded  that  the  snow  lies  there  very  long,  sometimes  even  to 
the  end  of  May.  The  country  people  call  it,  from  its 
rasemblanee  lo  Knen  hdd  out  to  whiten,  Zady  Ah^t^ 
Wtbn  The  reflection  from  die  rocks  in  summer  makes 
3 


f^t  Bit  rften  very  hot  about  the  house  of  Alva,  thotigh  it .  ffl!^' 
is  pretty  nmcfa  elevated  above  the  plain.  ^  The  rocks  run 
almost  perpendicular  from  the  house  ;  the  greatest  part  of 
them  is  covered  with  trees.  About  forty  years  ago,  at- 
tempts to  cover  the  hills  to  a  considerable  hei^jit  were 
made,  and  in  time  will  probably  succeed,  which  will  be 
of  great  ornament  to  the  country  ;  but  the  eltvation  is  so 
high,  that  the  progress  of  the  vegetation  is  but  slow.  The 
climate  in  tlie  parishes  of  Tillycoultry  and  Dollar,  parti- 
irul^ly  at  the  foot  of  the  hills;  resembles  that  in  Alva, 
^he  rain  that  falls  is  not  very  copious,  and  on  account  o£ 
the  gravelly'  bottom  of  the  vale  does  little  hurt.  The 
snow  never  Kes  long  there,  though  that  on  the  hills  often 
does,  and  even  remains  in  particular  places  till  an  advan- 
ced period  of  the  year.  The  climate  of  the  high  land 
south  of  the  Devah  is  considerably  colder  and  wetter 
than  in  the  vale  ;  and  the  rocnsture  is  likewise  more  so* 
Tcrely  felt,  as  the  bottom  is  a  retentive  till.  In  the  pa- 
rish of  Glaokmannan  the  climate  in  the  low  grouad>  it 
pltasaat  and  drier,  as  well  as  warmer,  than  en  the  high 
grounds,  especially  those  which  lie  en  the  north  and  east 
part  of  the  parish.  The  climate  in  the  parish  of  Alloft 
is  pretty  much  the  same  as.  in  the  parish  of  Clackman* 
nan.  The  higher  grounds,  indeed,  are  not  quite  so  ooM 
or  mcMSt  as  the  northern  or  eastern  parts  of  Clackmannan. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  climate  of  the  district  under  survey 
is  certaialy  rather  moist.  It  is  partly  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, and  pardy  to  the  greatest  part  of  the  soil,  that  rea- 
dily absorbs,  and  for  along  time  retains  moisture, that  the 
preparation  of  the  ground  for  the  seed  in  the  spring  is  fre- 
quency so  mueh  interrupted,  and  so  long  postponed,  that 
the  harvest  is  rendered  late ;  a  circumstance,  the  bad  eon« 
sequences  of  which  are  too  generally  known.  The  wheat 
barvts^  however^  in  those  parts  of  the  district  where  wheai 
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State  of  is  sown,  is  oftco  as  early  as  in  the  Lothiaas ;  but  this  fyt» 

Pfopcrty.  _  ,  .     ,      ^  ,  , 

^    V      >  wardness  proceeds  entirelj  from  the  idieat  seed  bebg 

sown  earlier. 
Kiimer«iit       In  this  district  and  its  neighbourhood  are  a  considerable 
^***'  number  of  small  properties  held  to  perpetuitj  by  the  te- 

nure C9^1pd/ieu.     In  ancient  times  it  was  usual  for  men 
o£  rzuk  to  grant  possessions  upon  their  estates  to  per* 
som  who  were  their  near  kindred,  or  meant  to  be-fa<- 
voured  as  such,  at  a  low.^  rent,  without  expressing  any 
term  at  which  the  possession  was  to  terminate.     These 
fiossessors  at  a  late  period  were  termed  renta/Itrs,  or  iwdfy 
tgfumts.     The  grant  was  frequently  renewed  in  favour  of 
the  heir  of  the  party,  who,  when  received .  as  a  vassal, 
usually  paid  a  fine  to  the  superior,  and  was  understood  to 
have  a  right  to  possess  for  life.     In  earlier  times,  such 
rentaUer^  being  the  military  vassals  of  their  chief,  did  not 
<;onsider  themselves  as  more  liable  to  be  removed  from 
their  possessions^  than  the  chief  could  be  removed  by  the 
l^ing  from  his  property.     In  lawless  times  no  chieftain 
could  hold  his  property  safe  from  the  encroachments  of 
his  neighbours,  unless  defended  by  a  numerous  train  of 
vassals,  and  the  vassals  well  knew  that  their  swords  form- 
ed the  tenure  by  which  their  chief  and  themselves  held 
their  property.     When  at  last  the  dominion  of  law  began 
to  prevail,  which  took  place  first  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Forth,  the  Tay,  the  Clyde,  and  to  the  southward, 
the  great  proprietors  found  their  vassals  of  no  use,  unless 
in  proportion  to^he  rents  which  they  paidj  they  began 
therefore  to  let  their .  lands  to  the  highest  bidder :  and  by 
the  means  of  dilapidating  ^r  transferring  property,  which 
commerce  introduced,  new  men  became'  purchasers  or 
proprietors  of  lands,  who  were  strangers  to  the  ancient  in- 
liabitants.     The  Scottish. lawyers,  in  their  interpretation 
of  jights  to  property  of  land^adoptcd  the  ideas  which  bad 
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been  established  on  the  continent  relative  to  the  feudal  State  of 
sjstem.  By  that  law  the  king  was  hefd  to  be  the  sole  v 
proprietor,  and  to  have  the  full  disposal  of  the  national 
territory ;  and  no  individual  could  dispute  his  right  to 
any  portion  of  it,  who  could  not  produce  a  grant  or  char- 
ter from  the  king  himself  or  one  of  his  predecessors.'  The 
lawyers  adopted  the  same  notion  with  regard  to  the  nobles, 
or  feudal  chiefs,  who  held  extensive  grants  of  lands  from 
the  crown.  The  chief  was  absolute  owner  of  his  own 
lands,  and  could  expel  every  individual  from  his  terri- 
tory, who  could  not  produce  a  written  grant  from  him  or 
his  predecessors,  authorising  the  vassal  to  retain  the  pro- 
perty for  ever.  In  the  times  of  the  feudal  aristocracy, 
however,  or  rather  in  the  ancient  state  of  Scotland,  these 
notions  were  rather  the  speculative  ideas  of  lawyers  than 
descriptive  of  the  actual  mode  in  which  lands  were  held# 
The  king  would  have  vainly  attempted  to  eject  from  his 
property  a  Douglas  or  a  Scot,  a  McDonald,  a  Gumming, 
or  a  Graham,  under  pretence  that  these  chiefs  could  not 
produce  regular  charters  to  their  lands.  Such  a  pretension, 
to  render  it  effectual,  must  have  been  supported  by  mer- 
cenary armies,  which  no  king  then  possessed ;  and  to  have 
brought  it  forward  without  such  a  means  of  support, 
might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  prince  upon  the  throne,  by 
exciting  against  him  a  combination  of  his  barons.  Ro- 
bert Bruce  himself  at  one  time  had  rashly  ventured  to  re- 
quire his  barons  to  produce  the  charters  by  which  their 
lands  were  held  ;  but  even  that  brave  and  popular  prince, 
th6  avenger  of  his  country's  independence,  was  fain  to  re- 
tract as  speedily  as  possible  the  pretension  which  he  had 
rashly  brought  forward.  In  like  manner,  a  baron  who 
should  have  attempted  to  eject  the  ancient  vassals  of  his 
familyi  and  to  receive  in  their  stead  strangers  who  would 
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f^^^  P«y  ^higher  rent,  or  who  should  even  bavt  MtmpM  miidi 
>■■  'v  '  t«  aogmcot  the  rents  of  his  ctt^te,  wouH  spoedtty  here  ex- 
cited a  combination  against  htm  of  those  by  whom  beontht 
to  have  been  protected.  If  bis  vassals  did  not  themselvci 
seiz«  and  destroj  hi»  person,  and  assume  bis  next  Igl«^tnM 
aa  their  chief,  his  neit  powerful  neighbour,  knowing  hit  si- 
tuation, would  not  hesitate  to  invade  hia  property ;  and  id 
the  hour  of  peril  he  was  sure  to  fall;  deserted  and  betn^- 
ad*  But  when  the  dominion  of  law  eame  to  be  establish* 
td,  and  vassals  found  that  their  lords  could  efiectuall/^ 
and  under  the  protection  of  government,  sell  their  lands 
to  a  stranger,  who  could  assume  possession,  raise  the  rents 
to  the  utmost  value,  or  expel  the  aneient  tenants  of  Ac  soil, 
thej  became  anxious  to  obtain  the  security  of  those  writ« 
Ion  granta  whose  validity  the  law  acknowledged.  The 
greater  barons  had  always  been  accustomed  to  receive 
charters  from  the  crown ;  because,  though  not  absolutely 
ncceasary  to  a  powerful  chief  ia  the  days  of  his  prosper* 
ity,  yet  they  tended  to  engage  the  sovereign  as  a  protector 
to  the  family,  in  case  of  an  unsuccessful  contest  with  a 
neighbouring  baron,  or  the  succession  of  a  minor  heir* 
They  also  kept  alive  claims  of  property  when  a  chief  was 
dispossessed  by  superior  force.  Hence  they  were  the  refuge 
of  the  weak,  and  in  turbulent  times  they  afforded  a  pre- 
tension  which  fortune  sometimes  rendered  e&ctual  in  the 
baQdi  of  a  bold  adventurer;  but  the  vassals  of  the  barons, 
from  their  want  of  literature,  and  from  their  being  imme- 
diate occuipiers  of  the  soil,  seldom  demanded  written  char«» 
Otipn  of  tors  from  their  lord.  About  the  time  of  the  reformatioa 
ftro«v  popery,  however,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  succeed* 
iog  century,  the  state  of  matters  altered  gready,  and  it  be* 
eamei^  ia  many  parts  of  the  coimtry,  a  sort  of  fashion  fct 
Ifpeat'ppopsietovsr  tO'  gff^  teas  of  considerable  portioos  of 


fhetr  cftUtes«  Some  proprietors  did  this  lo  ooociliaic  t}(e  Suttt>f 
aUachmcnt  of  tbm  vasvak,  which  w»s  still  of  somo  4e«  s  ■* 
(lee  of  valine ;  others^  fron  gMcrosity^  w^f«  wiUiag  to 
depriy«  their  fucgeisors  of  a  ^wer  if hif h  ihgy  dlltM^dy 
lo^xpel  from  around  tbom  tho  £aitbfal  adberoutt  I0  fkc 
Ibrtttaes  of  their  family  i  a  ^ird  aks^  w#r0  tasapted  fo 
do  the  aaoie  thing  for  a  ooi;isidMrable  pecuBiarJr  pajuKH^y 
which  the  vassaU  hiui  feuad  moana  to  acoumiflato*  Tho 
catholic  clergjy  at  the  time  of  their  ezpolsion,  raised  mo* 
nej  bj  making  grants  of  the  church  lands  in  this  way, 
and  the  nobles  imitated  their  example. 

In  the  district  now  under  consideration  a  considerable 
fiumber  of  feus  still  exist.  The  family  of  Argyle  possessed 
]nroperty  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  made  perpetual  grants 
to  its  vassals  in  the  way  alluded  to ;  and  its  ancient  resi* 
dence  will  be  afterwards  noticed.  One  feu  in  the  parish 
of  Dollar,  extending  to  no  less  than  200  Scottish  acres,  is 
held  under  this  condition,  that  the  feuar  or  tenant  shall  be 
"bound  to  slaughter  all  the  cattle  that  may  be  wanted  for 
the  use  of  family  of  Argyle  in  their  residence  of  Castle 
Campbell.  About  the  end  of  the  sixteenth,  or  beginning  of 
ihe  seventeenth  century,  a  Lord  Colvil,  who  was  propri- 
etor of  the  estate  of  Tillycoultry,  divided  about  four-fifths 
of  the  arable  land  into  forty  feus,  each  of  which  consisted 
oil  an  average  of  about  thirty  Scottish  acres.  There  are 
gbout  seventeen  or  eighteen  of  these  feus  still  remaining* 
One  gentleman  has  eight  of  the  forty  parts,  with  a  right 
of  sending  sheep  to  the  Ochils  ;  three  farmers  have  each 
two  of  them ;  two  others  have  one  each ;  and  one  man  has 
one  and  a  half  of  them.  All  the  parish  of  Dollar  was 
possessed  by  the  rentallers,  or  kindly  tenants,  of  the  fa- 
mily of  Argyle.  Most  of  these  tenures  were  converted 
into  feus  in  the  year  IC05*    They  were  of  various  sizes. 
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Stite  of  from  ten  Scottish  acres  to  200.     What  wsrs  called  tfic 
Property* 
f.   f  y      1  Mains  of  Dollar  were  divided  into  eight  oxengates;  ami 

on  a  recent  division  before  the  sheriff  they  were  found  tkr 

contain  fit>m  thirtj  to  fortj-five   Scottish   acres  caA. 

*  Where  no  such  feus  exist,  however,  the  lands  belong  to 

large  proprietors.     The  whole  parish  of  Alva  belongs  to 

one  proprietor.     The  farms  are  n6t  large.     In  the  Carse 

there  are  few  above  eighty  Scottish  aerea* 
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at  I.  Modern  divisions,  222.  Col- 
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^/lykmmu  from  the  Amcricip 
^vrar,  281.  Shipping  at  differeoC 
periods,  181.  Goods  exported  and 
imported,!^.  Present ttate of m»- 
DB^turetv  ^83.  Cotton  maniw 
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beodt  of  Glasgow,  501.  Arthbi- 
Aop  Blackadder,  303.  Archbi- 
shop Dnnbat,  304.  Old  eccksi- 
«stical  estaUishisent,  m.  Sute 
after  the  reformatiosy  500.  Mon- 
trose vkmdert  Glasgow,  307. 
Gc«at  fire,  308.  Sufferim  after 
tlM  restoration,  il.  Givat  nre»  309. 
Hostility  of  Glawow  to  the  home 
•f  Stuart,!^.  Arlalt  tax  creates  dis- 
content, 31a  Events  in  1745  and 
if^,  315.  Regiment  raised  du* 
ring  the  American  war*  315.  £f- 
icct  of  spinning  mills  on  morals,  i6. 
Origin  and  nature  of  commerce, 
^18. 

Grampians,  318. 

GrangemoaUf,  431. 

Greenocky  33^  Streets,  building*. 
&C.37. 

H, 

HftmlkoBfTitt^,  t^.  Ifousaand 
jMiktings,  xto.  Daniel  of  Rcu^ 
1>cm!,iSk.    Deii^gh«f  Vandyke 

Hawfchead  ooal*  1$. 
Helensburgh^  37s. 
HppetoQ  hoose,  498. 


Kilsyth,  battle  of,  463. 
KirkiatiUoch,  36S. 


Lanarkshire,  its  boundaries  andmb- 
di¥itions,49.  Soil«50  UpperWaid, 
54.  Middle  ditto,  H.  Face  of 
the  country,  $5*  Lower  Ward, 
561  Genenl  remarks,  64.  State 
ofpMperty,  66.  Horses,  fiw  Hit- 
toiy  (rt  Scottish  horses,  67.  Origin 
of  tho-present  breed,  69.  Climate, 
70.  Mosses  affect  the  dimnte,  j%. 
Roads,  82.  Limestone,  loa.  Lead- 
mines,  X06.  Lesmahago  priory, 
X18.  Royal  boroughs,  141.  La> 
nark,  U.    Castle,  143. 

Langside  field,  2a 

Language  of  Renfrewshire,  48. 

Lee  penny,  146. 

Lime,  Renfrewshire,  13. 

Linlithgow,  town,  502.  The  palace, 
503.     Palace  chapel,  505. 

Linlithgowshire,  49a  Boundaries,  <^. 
Face  of  the  country,  49T.  Waters, 
a.  Soil  and  climate,  491.  State  of 
Property,  49S«  Agriculture,  494. 
Leases,  «^»  Rotation  of  crops,  495* 
IncWeures,  496.  Scenery  and  beau- 
tiful coast,  497-    Antiquities,  iXj. 

Loehlomond,  33a 

Ijochlong,  Ounbartomhirc,  319. 

M. 

Mills  of  MauUey,  it7. 

Minerals  of  Renfrewshirt,  10.  Of 
Lanaifahire,  83*  x68,  xto.  Of 
DunbartoiMhire,  357$  358,  359. 
Of  Stirliagriiive,  4x0,  ^1,  4X»' 
Of  Linlitl^owthire,  499,  501. 

Montrose,  A&rqnis  of,  450. 

Murray,  regeot,  siiissinwioo  of,  506. 


jf,«8,9a,93,x^ 

5  balk  described,  88. 

Ixoostone,  how  prepared  for  the  fo- 
|iace,ioo. 


KSIbarchan  coal,  13. 
Kilpatrick  hills,  328. 


Napier  of  Merchaesloo,  444. 
Newark  catfk, !«. 
New  Lanark  cotton  mOb,  144. 
flew  FanQiufomtit. 

O. 
Ochils,53i. 
Old  fortress,  caverns,  Ice  zaa,  124. 

OsmondstoDe,  xa 
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Mtlqr,  abbey,  14.  Town*,  4 1.  Ma- 
nuTacturei,  41-  Of  thread,  44.  Of 
•ilk  gause,  45.    Of  cotton,  46. 

PUntationi,  Lanarkshire,  8z. 

Population  of  Rcnfreufthire, 47.  Of 
JLanarkshire,  183.  Of  the  city  of 
Olaagow,  ^98.  Of  Dunbarton- 
•hire,  379.    Of  Stlrlin^ire,  4S8. 

Preparaticui  of  coke  or  mineral  char- 
coal, 9&. 

Priory  of  BUntyrt,  i^ 

Petrifactio&f,  iix. 


Qt 


QtlHurelton  cod,  1 1^ 
Qvecntferry,  jio. 


Eajiuaythepoet,z67.  Hittalents,i«'3:. 
Religion,  175.    Advanuget  of  tole- 
ration, 191. 
Religious  antiquiticf,  143. 
Helijfious  establidimcnu  af  Glasgow, 

Renfrew,  royal  borough  or,  31. 

Renfrewshire,  z.  Boundaries,  16, 
Hills.  U.  Waters,  4.  Lakes,  5. 
Rather  commercial  than  agricul- 
tural, 6.  Much  grass,  U^  Rota- 
tions^ 7.  Rteds,  p.  Riemarkabie 
echo,  16k  Renlarks  on  druidical 
monuments,  17.    Population,  47. 

Riding  the  land-meers,  153. 

Roads,  Lanarkshire,  82.     > 

Rob  Roy,  4.13. 

Roman  reads,  114.  Roman  camp, 
225.  Roman  wail,  375.  Roman 
frontier  desaibed,  376.  Roman 
wall  described,  513. 

Rosedoe,  330. 

Rosti  an  ancient  district,.  531. 

Rutherglen,  747  Castle,  i^.  Church, 
ISO.    Soar  cakesv  «^.    Salt  roasts, 

"^         f, 

Saint  Patrick,  birth-place  ofr374. 
Salmon,  how  kippered,  33d. 
Shottt  coal,  87. 


SmoUet,  Dr  Tobias,  his  mooAitteDC- 

369- 

Snake  stone,  137. 

Stirling,  town,  4 1 4.  History  of,  4x5. 
Progress  of  building,  4x7.  View^ 
4*9^  The  church,  410.  Abbey 
of  Camboskenneth,  iA.  Political 
constitution,  42».  Hospitals,  4^3. 
Sptttal's  charity,  c^.  Cowan's  hos- 
pital, 434.  Allan's,  ik  Other 
charitable  foundations,  435.  Whim- 
sical mode  of  keeping  accoonts, 
4«6.  Seceders,!^.    Mbmifactnres^ 

4a9- 

Stirlingshire,  3S1.  Boundaries  and 
extent,  i6.  Face  of  the  country, 
38s.  Mountains,  i^.  Beslomood^ 
383.  CamMie  fells,  385.  View 
from  Kilsyth  hilk,  386.  Wtten, 
387.  Forth,  li.  Carroo,  jSJ. 
Bannockbura,  389.  Avon,  39<x 
Enrick,/^.  Blanc,  391.  Kcirai, 
39».  Lakes,  394.  Great  cescr- 
voir,  395.  Climate,  U,  Soil,  3964 
Agriculture,  399.  *  Crops,  a^. 
Farm  building  401.  Villages. 
499.  Anti^tits,  433.  Popular 
tion,  488^ 

Sfonebyres,  6r. 

Strathaven,  158.    Veal,  77. 

Stnu  of  coal  described,  8  j« 


T^ 


Tintoc,5i. 


Villages  id  Renfrewshire,  3a.  flkLa- 
nancihire,  154*  1°  Dunbartonshire, 
.%6S.  In  Stirlingihire,  43a  In  Lis- 
iithgowshire,  511. 

W. 

Wallace,  histoiy  of,  23. 

Waters  of  Renfrewshire,  a.  Of  Lsk-* 
narkshire,58.  Of  Dunbartonshire, 
319.    Of  btirlingihire,  387. 

Whitburn,  513. 

White  Cart,  3. 

Woods  in  Lanarkshire,  8a  Id  Duq* 
bartonshire,  33a. 
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